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PREFACE. 


Many  of  the  following  Essnys  originally  appeared  in 
I  the  Medical  Mirror  in  1868  untl  1869,  and  onn  or  two 
Lat  an  earlier  period  in  other  prnfcsHional  periodicals. 
*  As  far  as  poBsihle,  each  brochure  has  been  kept  within 

the  bounds  that  are  appropriate  to  a  single  article  in  a 
,  medical  monthly.  When  the  subject  has  demanded  s 
I  longer  treatment,  I  have  preferred  to  divide  it,  treating 
leach  head  separately,  rather  than  have  the  first  and 
[  second   parts  separated  by  the    interval   of  a   month. 

Short  dissertations,  like  brief   sermons,  are  generally 

the  most  acceptable  ones. 

To  effect  brevity,  I  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  my- 
I  self  from  the  discussion  of  what  may  he  called  medical 
I.  cariosities.     As  I  hold  the  belief  that  the  aim  of  the 

physician  is  to  restore  his  patient  to  health,  it  seems  to 

me  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  burden  my  book  with 

snperfiuons  lore.  I  am  indeed  profoundly  impressed 
'  with  an  idea  which  is  expressed  by  Max  Miiller,  in 
I  (PP*  "^^  ^)  1"^  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature. 
[London,  1859.  "Knowledge,  which  has  no  object 
I  beyond  itself,  is,  in  most  cases,  but  a  pretext  for  vanity. 
■It  is  easy,  even  for  the  moBt  superficial  scholar,  to 
f  Irmg  together  a  vast  mMs  of  information,  bearing  more 
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or  less  remotely  on  questions  of  no  importance  whatso- 
ever. The  test  of  a  true  scholar  is,  to  be  able  to  find 
out  what  is  really  important,  to  state  with  precision  and 
clearness  the  results  of  long  and  tedious  researches, 
and  to  suppress  altogether  lucubrations  which,  though 
ihey  might  display  the  laboriousness  of  the  writer,  would 
but  encumber  his  subject  with  needless  difficulty." 

Still  farther,  my  plan,  both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  writer, 
has  been  influenced  by  a  story  which  I  heard  when  a 
boy.  Rowland  Hill  is  said — when  he  found  his  con- 
gregation very  sleepy — to  have  broken  oflF  his  didactic 
discourse,  and  to  have  uttered,  in  unusually  loud  tones, 
"  Yesterday  a  man  was  hanged  at  Tyburn."  Everybody 
was  roused,  but  nothing  more  came  of  it.  In  like 
manner,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  introducing,  wherever  it 
is  practicable,  a  story,  which  may  help  to  clench  an 
important  fact  or  deduction  by  a  laugh.  Democritus 
was  not  the  less  a  philosopher  because  he  was  merry ; 
nor  are  our  lawyers,  who  sometimes  enliven  a  dull 
cause  by  a  joke,  less  worthy  than  those  who  are  uni- 
formly heavy. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  Essays,  the 
author  has  endeavoured,  as  he  did  in  a  preceding  set  of 
papers  on  the  Preservation  of  Health,  to  write  in  such 
a  manner  that  any  reader  would  be  able  to  understand 
him.  Whenever  he  has  had  to  choose  between  a  tech- 
nical and  a  common  word,  he  has  selected  the  latter, 
and  if  any  exceptions  can  be  found  to  this,  they  have 
arisen  from  inadvertence,  or  a  desire  to  avoid  tautology. 


I 


many  cases  he  has  been  obliged  to  use  a  professional 
rd  from  the  want  of  another  expressing  the   same 
meaning. 

,  For  this  endeavour  to  make  Essays  npon  medical 
subjects  "popular,"  or  for  wi-itiug  them  in  language 
onderstood  by  the  people,  I  have  been  taken  to  task  by 
some  reviewers.  These  have  laid  it  down  as  a  medical 
canon,  that  any  physician  who  entoilains  notions,  and 
fcdopts  practices,  different  from  those  generally  believed 
in  and  pareued  by  others  in  the  same  profession,  is  not 
acting  fairly  and  honourably  to  his  medical  neighbours 
if  he  clothes  his  opinions  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  uses 
plain  English.  If  we  are  to  regard  all  doctors  as  mem- 
bers of  a  trade  union,  whether  they  choose  to  enrol 
themselves  as  such  or  not,  we  can  understand  the  force 
of  the  objection ;  but  if  we  desire  to  place  medicine 
amongst  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  must  refrain  from 
Speaking  a  jargon  which  the  multitude  cannot  compre- 
hend. In  this  matter,  the  earnest  physician,  liie  the 
divine,  feels  disposed  to  quote,  as  apposite,  the  words, 
"Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hutcth  the  liglit,  neither 
Cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved 
(or  discovered) ;  but  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the 
light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest."  (John 
iii,  20,  21). 

Wo  hold  that  it  is  quite  as  unpardonable,  for  doctors 
in  medicine  to  keep  their  clients  systematically  in 
ignorance,  as  for  a  doctor  of  divinity  to  minister  in  an 
onknown    tongue,   and  to   oppose   investigation   by   a 


brother.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  strong  contest 
tietwesQ  two  parties,  one  of  which  wishes  to  keep  the 
mass  ignorant,  that  it  may  be  better  ruled  by  the 
knowing  ones ;  whilst  the  other  demands  for  everj'body 
fall  edncation,  so  that  each  pretension  may  be  fairly 
tested.  With  tho  first  party  we  have  no  sympathy ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  feci  great  pleasure  in  opposing  it. 
We  gladly  do  everything  to  support  the  second. 

When  we  are  reproached  for  making  the  public  a 
judge  between  rival  creeds,  whether  in  divinity  or  medi- 
cine, our  rejoinder  is,  that  it  is  the  educated  people,  or 
an  ignorant  vulgar,  that  is  invariably  appealed  to. 
What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  reason  why  "  the  Reformation  " 
was  a  saccess  in  Germany  and  England,  and  a  failure 
in  Italy  and  Spain  ?  Surely  because  in  the  former  the 
disputants  referred  the  matters  in  question  to  a  com- 
paratively thoughtful  population,  whilst  in  the  latter 
the  caase  was  decided  by  brute  force  and  crass  ignor- 
ance. Speak  as  we  will,  write  as  we  will,  scold  as  we 
will,  it  is  the  public  which  decides  what  doctors  it 
will  patronise.  The  people,  by  its  verdict,  raises 
or  depresses  any  "  pathy "  which  comes  before  it ; 
and  a,  verdict  is  always  valuable  according  to  the 
jnrora'  knowledge.  To  my  fancy,  a  physician  who  dare 
not  appeal  to  "  society  "  does  not  really  know  his  pro- 
fession, or  is  ashamed  of  his  practice.  Let  me  for  a 
moment  ask  the  question,  "Could  the  old  ideas  of 
hysteria,  and  some  which  are  yet  current  amongst 
certain  coteries,  ever  have  stood  their  ground  for  a  year, 


if  doctors  bad,  in  plain  English,  declared  their  belief 
that  every  yonng  and  pretty  woman  who  complains  of 
certain  symptoms  must  be  disbelieTed?"  Clearly  not. 
So  monstroas  a  proposition  wonld  have  been  sconted  at 
once.  Yet  when  this  very  assertion  was  put  into  tech- 
nicaJ  langnage,  it  was  a  medical  canon  for  centuries ! 

Bnt  we  may  envisage  the  question  in  another  light. 
We  cannot  deny  the  right  of  any  of  our  patients  to  ask, 
why  we  entertain  a  given  opinion,  or  adopt  a  certain 
plon  of  treatment.  Nay,  though  commonly  a  consulta- 
tion between  doctors  is  private,  a  relative  of  the  invalid 
may  insist  on  being  present.  Woe,  then,  to  the  physi- 
cian whose  medical  mind  has  not  been  cnltivated. 
Twice  in  my  career  have  I  had  to  undergo  snch  an 
ordeal.  In  each  a  father  called  a  consultation  respect- 
ing his  son's  health ;  the  men  who  had  given  opposite 
opinions  were  requested  to  meet,  and  discuss  the  matter 
before  him  ;  each  had  to  state  the  grounds  which  he 
had  for  his  opinion,  and  the  parent  decided  to  which  of 
the  lot  his  confidence  should  be  given. 

Let  me  invito  the  reader  to  consider  how  much  good 
wonld  be  done  to  medicine,  if  a  perfectly  impartial 
lawyer  should  be  called  upon  to  decide  which  had  the 
greater  claim  to  rationality — homceopathy  or  allopathy ; 
or  whether  either  had  a  vahd  claim  at  all.  Let  him 
then  reflect  over  the  valuable  aid  which  would  be 
afforded  to  tme  religion,  if  any  one  accustomed  to  sift 
evidence,  rigidly,  was  to  sit  as  judge  amongst  a  set  of 
opposing   divines,   brought   from   every    nation   ondar 
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The  Author  is  proud  of  having  to  notice  a  review  of  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  in  the  Britith  and  Forrign 
Medical  and  Ckinir;/ical  HeiUw  for  October,  1870,  in 
which  his  book  is  compared  to  Heberden'B  Cinnnienta- 
riet — B  work  of  which  he  has  no  personfll  knowledge — 
and  wherein  a  hint  is  dropped  that  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  his  materials  have  been  collected.  Aa 
I  have  no  reason  for  objecting  to  write  such  s  bit  of 
antobiographv,  and  really  believe  that  it  may  be  nseful  to 
others,  I  may  say  that  when  I  entered  the  profession  as 
an  apprentice,  my  master  (my  father's  brother)  told  me 
what  to  study,  and,  stiil  farther,  examined  me  ^vquently 
as  to  what  I  had  read.  Conseqncntly,  when  I  perused 
a  volume,  I  felt  bound  to  understand  and  remember  it, 
8o  aa  to  reprodnce  its  main  ideas ;  for,  as  another  clever 
uncle  taught  mc,  whatever  was  worth  doing,  was  worth 
doing  well.  When  studying  in  London,  I  took  notes  of 
lectures — never  in  shorthand;  every  sentence  of  the 
Professor  went  through  the  cerebral  alembic,  and 
appeared  in  its  spirit  in  my  MtS.  Todd's  Stud*-nt'» 
Ouidf  was  then  my  manual,  and,  influenced  thereby,  I 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  answer  every  question  at 
the  weekly  class  examinations  if  it  were  based  upon  the  ^ 
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inBtrnction  givGn.  I  became  for  a  time  Dr.  G-,  Badd's 
clinical  clerk,  at  King's  Collogc  Hospital,  and  began  my 
duties  by  listening  to  a  dissertation  on  the  valae  of 
nota  books,  illustrated  by  those  which  the  Professor 
had  made  for  himself.  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  the  late  Dr. 
Todd's  clinical  clerk,  was  then  not  only  my  colleagne. 
bnt  a  valued  friend ;  and  as  wo  lodged  together,  we  had 
every  evening,  from  midnight  to  one  o'clock,  a  chat, 
not  only  over  our  cases,  but  over  the  opiniona  expressed 
by  oar  teachers.  This  naturally  developed  habits  of 
close  attention  and  philosophic  thought.  The  exami- 
nation papers  of  the  University  of  London  induced 
me,  long  before  I  presented  myself  for  examination, 
to  endeavour  so  to  imprint  certain  things  upon  my 
memory,  that  I  could  subsequently  describe  tbem  as  if 
they  were  under  my  eye.  At  last,  whatever  I  looked  at, 
with  a  desire  to  remember  it,  I  could  reproduce  either 
with  pen  or  pencil.  This  faculty  made  me  careless 
about  taking  notes,  except  for  particular  purposes,  i.  e., 
when  numbera  were  involved,  or  when  I  was  making 
necroscopic  or  microscopical  observations.  Whilst 
House  Surgeon  at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  I  regularly 
sent  myself  to  sleep  by  visiting  the  wards — mentally  — 
and  forming  an  idea  of  the  probable  termination  of  each 
case.  I  often  think  about  my  clients  in  like  manner  now. 
In  my  walks  abroad,  a  similar  process  was,  and  still  is, 
carried  on.  To  me,  a  solitary  promenade  has  ever  been 
the  analogue  of  the  stomach's  digestion,  ^Tien  in 
more  regular  practice  than  I  have  now,  the  same  plan 


has  been  folloned,  and  dnriiig  ibe  time  required  to  pftss 
bom  the  reddeace  of  one  patient  to  another,  the  person 
last  seen  has  occnpied  my  attention.  Everr  ^ruptom 
has  been  in  this  manner  observed  and  sifted.  In  the 
end,  the  case  has  been  "pigeon-holed"  in  my  head. 
As  my  experience  grew,  an  intelleetnal  hand  need  ooca- 
sionally  to  pall  from  their  cerebral  oicbei!  case  after 
case,  nntil  all  were  arranged  in  line  for  review.  Then 
I  could  see  in  the  mass,  what  I  had  failed  to' do  in  a 
solitary  esample.  Just  as  a  Forbes  or  Tvndall  can 
deduce  the  rote  of  movement  in  a  glacier  better  by  a 
line  of  sticks  than  by  one  alone. 

I  am  probably  only  repeating  the  experience  of  han- 
dreds  when  I  8&y,  that  habits  of  thought  breed  babit«  of 
observation,  and  vice  versa ;  still  further,  one  may  add. 
that  when  the  brain  is  healthily  active,  and  employed 
energetically  in  cogitation,  it  can,  and  does,  notice 
occorencos  that  pass  before  the  eyes,  but  which  may 
not  be  utilised  for  years  afterwards. 

To  succeed  satisfactorily  in  "observing,"  prejudice 
of  all  kinds  must  be  laid  aside.  I  onee  heard  a  clergy- 
man—the most  sensible  one  whom  I  have  ever  known — 
eay,  that  he  would  not  see  something  which  is  patent  to 
everybody  else,  because  such  a  fact  was  against  his 
creed.     After  that,  I  ceased  to  respect  his  judgment. 

Perhaps  I  may  notice,  iu  passing,  that  individuals  in 
every  profession  who  observe  and  think,  are  generally 
unpopular  amongst  their  brethren,  who  neither  do  one     _■ 
nor  the  other. 
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MoreoTer,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  my 
independent  life,  I  was  thrown  much  into  the  company 
of  a  shrewd  Scotch  doctor,  Mr.  Nisbet,  of  Egremont, 
rongh  and  unpolished,  yet  for  all  that  a  diamond.  One 
of  his  expressions  was,  that  ''  in  all  doubtful  cases  he 
resolved  himself  into  'judge  and  jury,'  i.e.,  a  court  of 
justice.  He  examined  the  evidence  for  and  against  any 
particular  theory  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  advocated 
both  sides  ere  he  gave  his  verdict."  Hence  I  formed 
the  habit  of  looking  all  round  a  question  before  answer- 
ing it,  and  found  the  practice  valuable,  for  it  re- 
peatedly required  fresh  testimony — that  is  to  say,  a 
closer  observation  than-  had  yet  been  made — to  decide 
which  h^'pothesis  was  nearest  to  the  truth.  In  every 
instance  it  was  my  endeavour  to  be  guided  by  the  laws 
of  evidence;  and  I  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of 
recording  my  gratitude  to  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  who  made  the  first  book  of  Bacon's 
Novum  Organum  a  subject  for  examination.  It  is 
contempt  for  the  laws  of  evidence  which  makes  men 
bigots  in  medicine,  theology,  and  political  economy, 
even,  we  may  add,  sometimes  in  science.  The  tech- 
nical word  descriptive  of  the  contempt  referred  to  is 
"  faith."  The  cognomen  given  to  respect  for  evidence 
is  ''  reason."     The  two  must  ever  be  antagonistic. 

Having  thus  described  the  ''raw  material,"  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  allude  to  the  weaving  of  it  into  the 
perfect  or  imperfect  article.  The  plan  was  this.  About 
one  or  two  months  before  any  one  Essay  was  required 


far  the  printer,  its  subject  wsa  kept  before  mj  mind 
daring  m;  drives  to  and  from  m;  tbeo  eoontir  r«n- 
dence,  i.  e.,  an  boor  daily.     Memory  was  coaxed  to  giro 

np  her  stores,  the  mental  pigeon  holes  ««t«  examined, 
the  brain  gradually  arranged  what  was  collected ;  by 
continoal  musing,  the  fire  kindled,  and  I  sat  down  and 
wrote,  eurrentf  ralamo,  the  result  in  one  day.  If 
anything  prevented  me  finishing  an  Essay  within  this 
time,  the  dissertation  has,  to  my  notion,  been  a  literary 
bulore.  I  never  ean  compose  or  write,  satisfactorily, 
brochures  like  the  following,  when  ont  of  health.  From 
beginning  to  end  of  eacli  article,  I  have  been  con- 
seiOQB  of  doing  hard  cerebral  work,  which  has  some- 
times indeed  oventasted  in  headache.  So  great  has 
been  the  disincUnation  to  read  over  what  I  have  written, 
after  it  was  finished,  that  my  wife  has  had  to  overlook 
the  MS.  for  me,  and  correct  verbal  errors,  ere  it  went 
to  the  printers.  Once  I  tried  to  write  s  chapter  every 
week  antil  I  should  have  a  store  in  advance ;  but  the 
mental  strain  was  too  great  to  be  borne,  coming  as  it 
did  in  the  midst  of  other  literary  work,  of  deeper  interest 
to  me,  bocaose  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  as  new  as  it  was 
important.  If  the  Essays  have  any  pohsh  whatever,  it 
has  only  been  given  in  their  passage  throngh  the  press, 
when  corrections  are  too  costly  to  be  mnch  indulged  in. 
I  thank  the  reviewer  referred  to  for  crediting  me  with 
a  wish  to  consnlt  my  readers.  It  has  been  my  aim  to 
carry  them  along  with  me  to  the  goal,  without  their 
baring  to  bestow  a  thonght  npon  the  gnide.     As  in  the 
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Alps  I  should  be  disgusted  with  a  leader  who  at  every 
torn  talked  about  the  opinions  of  other  mountaineers, 
80  in  literary  regions  I  dislike  to  be  stopped  on  my  way 
by  learned  rigmarole.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  grate- 
ful when  I  am  conducted  by  pleasant  slopes  to  places 
which  demand  hard  work.  This  having  been  my  prin- 
ciple, it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  a  reader  has  recognised 
the  desire.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  my  appreciation  of  his  sterling 
criticism  by  correcting  the  text  wherever  it  has,  in 
my  opinion,  been  advisable  to  do  so. 


12,  BoDNEY  Stbbst,  Livxbpool, 
1872. 
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ERRATA. 

In  page     3,  pennltimate  line,yi)r  "  customer,"  read  **  merchant." 
4,  line    1, /or  "  he,"  rda<i  "  the  trader." 
„  7,    „     1  of  note, /or  "pedicide,"  rea<i"  foeticide." 

„        81,    ^     3,  last  paragraph, />r  "  depended,". rea<2  "  depends." 
„         82,     „    21, />r  "depresses,"  rea<2"  weakens." 
„        89,    „    21,/or"  daring,"  rcorf"  between." 
,,       106,    „    17,/or"  motion,"  rcoJ"  emotion." 
„       117,  last  line, /or  "  5irw,»  read  "  5»w." 
„       159,  first  line  of  heading, /or  "  oftened,"  read  "  often." 
„       189,  pennltimate  line  of  heading,  /or  "  Stimulants  not  always  good 

emetics,"  read  "  Stimulants  not  always  good — Emetics." 
„       238,  twelve  lines  from  bottom, /or  "  pretest,"  read  "  protest." 
„       240,  four  lines  from  bottom,  for  "  are  "  read  "  is." 
^       256,  last  line,/or  "  patient,"  read  "  the  patient." 

266,  line    3  of  heading, /or  "eye,"  rca<Z  "the  eye." 
^       269,    „     9,/or  "  came,"  r«<u?  "  come." 
^       303,    „    20,  a/f«r  "  present,"  add  "  is  to  be  avoided." 
„       375,     w      4  of  heading, /or  "Curability  and  the  reverse  treatment," 

read  "  Curability  and  the  reverse — Treatment," 
„       390,    «     4  of  note,/or"  act,"  rcarf"  art." 
,       418,    ^    21,/or"  The,"  r«a(/"  That." 
„       426,    „      7,/or  "  never,"  read  "  once  "  ;  line  21,  for  "  and,"  read 

"but." 
„       466,     „     4  from  bottom, /or  "  intermittents,"  read  "  remittents." 
,,       479,    „    11  from  bottom,  ybr  "  disease,"  read  "  complaint." 
„       486,    „    16,/or"  sciatic,"  rearf"sciaUca." 
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Amongst  the  different  remarks  which  the  doctor  hears  in  the 
course  of  Ula  career,  perfaups  there  Ib  Dot  one  more  etrikitig 
thau  the  plaiutive  wail,  "  What  ie  wealth  without  health  ?" 
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Sach  an  one  was  made  to  a  friend  of  mine.  The  speaker 
was  fabulously  rich,  his  dwelling  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
lovely  scenery,  it  was  surrounded  by  woods,  whose  variegated 
foliage  transcended  in  beauty  all  the  pictorial  copies  that 
were  ever  drawn  from  them ;  and  by  gardens,  where  lovely 
flowers  channod  the  eyes,  and  regaled  the  senses  of  all 
beholders.  It  would  have  been  dilBcult  to  name  a  purchasable 
luxurj'  wliich  their  owner  did  not  possess,  or  could  not  buy ; 
yet  at  the  root  of  tliis  tree  of  stately  growth,  there  was  a 
constant  canker,  in  the  form  of  indigestion.  The  owner  of  the 
wealth  which  we  have  described,  had,  when  young,  married 
for  increase  of  riches,  rather  than  for  enjoyment;  and  he 
was  not  only  a  sufferer  himself,  but  was  surrounded  with, 
and  succeeded  by  scions  who  were  not  more  robust  than 
himself.  If  the  gentleman  in  qucsliou  could  have  purchased 
health,  he  would  not  have  grudged  paying  largely  for  the 
luxur}'.  Indeed,  the  gossiping  annals  of  all  lands  are  full  of 
quaint  stories,  in  which  we  are  told  that  some  pampered 
individual,  fat  as  a  lady's  lapdog  which  has  been  fed  upon 
chickens,  and  imable  to  enjoy  any  foml  except  the  daintiest 
of  morsels,  has  been  thrown  into  prison  by  a  facetious 
monarch,  and  fed  for  some  weeks  upon  bread  and  water ; 
after  a  time  hunger  has  made  for  him  a  saucr  pifjiiante,  and 
the  king  has  bidden  his  subject  to  join  him  in  a  substantial 
dinner  in  which  salmis  and  entremets  formed  no  part ;  and 
on  seeing  the  captive  enjoy  his  food  once  more,  the  royal 
host  has  claimed  the  lee  promised  to  the  physician. 

Now,  experience  has  shown  us  that  whenever  there  is  a 
demand  for  any  particular  commodity,  there  are  id  ways  a 
number  of  persons  who  profess  to  supply  it.  But  the  article 
is  not,  in  ever}'  case,  what  the  purchaser  is  told  of,  and  that 


^liit^h  lie  expects  to  tmi.     Tbe  rifles  stipplied  to  the  Red 

■Ridiiin,  and  the  muskets  which  the  African  trailer  bbIIb  to 

the  dusky  potentiites  of  the  Gold  Const,  are  not  the  arms  of 

preciBion  that  ftTiitwortU  tnrna  out  from  his  worltnhups,  nor 

is  the  gunpowder  sold  to  the  Kitig  of  DaUomoy    such    as 

would  pasB  for  the  proper  artiulo  at  Wimbledon.     In  every 

department  of  commerce,  the  buyer  is  very  much    at  the 

F  Stercy  of  the  seller,  and  that  trader  generally  succeeds  the 

nho,  by  his  ingenuity,  ie  able  to  hit  the  mean  between 

f.fiie  four  extremes  of  goodness  and  faiulness,  apparent  dear- 

i  and  manifest  cheapness.     The  man  who  has  the  best 

■  Article  to  dispose  of,  cannot  induce  enstomers  to  purchase  it 

\  mtil  they  have  been  conyiucei)  of  its  superior  quality,  and 

l-'tbey  will  rarely  buy  it  so  long  as  another  chattel  of  greater 

I  pretension,  though  of  inferior  manufacture,  can  bo  bought  for 

'  the  same  money.     It  is   the  business   of  one   who   has    a 

commodity  to  sell,  to  extol  its  qualities  and  praise  it  to  the 

ntmost ;   it   is   tbe   bnsiness  of  the  purchaser  to  ascertain 

whether  the  material  is  what  it  professes  to  be.     In  ordinary 

t  life,  this  can  be  done  pretty  well.     A  person  if  he  does  not 

I  know  the  points  about  a  horse,  can  buy  the  opinion  of  one 

I  who  does;  and  thus  avoid  purchasing  a  "screw,''  when  he 

I  wishes  for  a  '  blood '  charger.    A  lady  can  judge  of  the  value  of 

§  the   satin  or  velvet  whieh  she  desires  to  wear,  and  [i  trader 

1  form  a  judgment  upon  the  cotton,  sugar,  tea,  or  hides 

l-whicb   he  buys  &om  the    merchant.     There   are,  however, 

I  instances  in  which  no  jast  estimation  can  be  formed  es:cept 

I'by  the  result ;  and  this  cannot  be  known  nnlil  after  on  article 

I  been  tried.      The  man  who  woold  gladly   sell,  to  the 

f  African    customer,    some    uheap    sham,    in   place    of    real 

does  not  venture  to  do  so  until  he  feels  safe  from 
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detection ;  and  as  he  knows  that  every  counterfeit  has.  been 
readily  detected  by  the  black,  even  where  the  white  man  is 
powerless,  he  refases  to  bay  even  the  best  imitation  from  an 
European  producer,  and  at  last  even  to  try  it.* 

Just  such  a  commodity  is  health.  The  man  who  wishes  to 
buy  it  cannot  tell  whether  that  which  is  offered  to  him,  as  a 
means  for  procuring  it,  is  salutary  or  prejudicial ;  he  most 
take  the  vendor  at  his  word,  and  believe  his  statements 
implicitly,  until  he  finds  that  his  confidence  has  been  mis- 
placed. Even  then  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  cajoled  into 
the  idea  that  the  result  was  inevitable  ;  and  that  the  end  has 
really  been  staved  off  by  the  means  employed.  The  Delphic 
and  other  oracles  knew  and  practised  this  art  perfectly .f  But 
although  no  one  has  any  real  means  of  estimating  the  com- 
modity which  doctors  have  to  sell,  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  great 
many  individuals  consider  that  they  are  as  learned  as  the 
physician,  and  could  treat  themselves  equally  well,  did  they 
only  know  the  name  of  the  particular  drug  wanted,  and  the 
proper  dose  in  which  to  use  it.  This  knowledge  is  usually 
attained  by  reading  medical  books,  hearing  professional  chat, 
**  pumping  **  doctors  and  the  like  :  as  a  consequence,  when 
such  a  person  consults  a  medical  man  for  himself,  or  for  his 
family,  he  prescribes  to  the  doctor  the  course  of  treatment 
which  he  is  to  follow. 

When  a  patient  lays  down  to  his  adviser  the  course  he  is 
to  pursue,  the  latter  has  before  him  two  plans  open  —  the  one 

*  It  is  a  cnrions  asd  not  yet  onderstood  fact  that  the  emanation  from 
the  sldn  of  the  negro  discharges  the  colouring  matter  from  evorj  known  form 
of  artificial  coral.  This  may  withstand  every  other  known  tost,  it  may  impose 
upon  the  trader  and  the  white  belle —  bat  the  sham  is  invariably  detected  by 
the  black  man. 

f  See  Herodotutf  b.  1,  cc.  90  and  91. 
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Itononnible,  the  other  locrative  ;  the  first  involves  the  Iohh  of 
ft  profitable  patient ;  the  second,  the  fleecing  of  a  great  fool. 
Let  me,  for  an  example,  tell  the  following  story,  all  the  acturB 
in  which  are  now  dend  or  gone.  A  wealthy  tradeKaiiin  who 
oompluneil  of  fnlness  of  blood  in  the  head,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Bjmptonm  which  he  attnbuted  to  impending  apoplexy, 
and  who  felt  sure  that  the  remedy  agaiuet  this  was  veneeeetion ; 
gammoned  a  surgeon  to  bleed  him.  The  leech  being  honest 
H)d  straightforward,  refused  to  open  a  vein  in  the  patient, 
because  he  recognised  that  the  man  was  suffering  from  fatty 
heart,  and  that  form  of  degeneration  in  blood-vessels  which  is 
increased  by  every  debihtating  agency.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  using  the  lancet,  he  reuonunended  tonic  medicine  and  » 
good  diet,  and  was  dismissed,  his  fee  being  refused.  The 
patient  thou  summoned  a  physician  who  made  it  his  aim  in 
life  to  fill  his  pockets  to  the  utmost,  and  whose  success  in 
that  line  was  great.  To  him  the  case  was  told,  and  the 
treatment  he  was  to  pursue  was  laid  down.  This  doctor, 
more  wary  than  the  other,  assured  the  tradesman  that  hia 
deductions  were  qoite  right ;  that  they  spoke  well  for  hia 
medical  acumen  ;  that  if  he  pers.^vered  the  physician's 
basiness  (rould  be  gone,  Ike,  but  though  it  was  true  that  the 
case  required  bleeding,  yet  it  was  one  for  the  use  of  leeches 
rather  than  the  lancet,  and  to  this  end  half-a-dozen  of  the 
former  were  ordered,  the  aperient  mixture  which  the  patient 
wanted  was  prescribed,  and  a  low  diet  was  recommended. 
The  result  anticipated  hy  the  surgeon  followed,  and  the 
patient  had  a  paralytic  stroke.  Yet  even  then  the  physician 
affirmed  to  the  suiferer  that  the  result  would  have  beeu  pre- 
Tented  had  he  been  called  in  earlier ;  and  that  as  it  was,  the 
.treatment  hod  been  Bucoessfnl  in  mitigating  its  severity,  and 
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obviating  death  by  apoplexy.  It  so  happened  that  the  two 
doctors  referred  to,  were  close  and  intimate  friends,  and  the 
first  very  naturally  remonstrated  with  the  second  upon  his 
method  of  practice,  but  instead  of  hearing  any  apology,  he 
received  a  lecture  to  this  effect :  **  My  dear  fellow,  if  you 
want  to  get  on  as  a  medical  practitioner,  you  must  not  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  old  fools  who  consult  you.  I  knew  as  well  as 
you  did  that  bleeding  was  bad  for  the  man,  but  if  I  had  not 
taken  him  in  hand,  he  would  have  gone  to  some  one  else  who 
would,  and  I  did  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  not  get  as 
many  fees  out  of  him  as  I  could ;  so  I  did  all  for  the  best, 
for  myself  in  the  first  place  and  for  him  in  the  second ;  he 
was  content  to  be  bled  by  leeches  instead  of  by  the  lancet, 
and  thus  he  was  not  injured  half  as  much  as  he  would  have 
been,  had  he  gone  elsewhere.  You  did  not  even  get  one  fee, 
whilst  I  have  pocketed  my  ten  guineas."  The  first  man 
retained  his  honesty  and  made  but  little  money,  the  second 
continued  to  utilize  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  attained  an 
enormous  practice,  and  had  a  princely  income.* 

*  The  author  takes  the  opportunity  of  animadTerting  upon  the  rapacity 
of  advertising  and  other  quacks,  and  the  large  fortunes  which  some  of  them 
make.  The  fame  of  Solomon,  of  Balm  of  Gilead  notoriety,  and  that  of 
Holloway  of  Ointment,  and  Morrison  of  Pill  celebrity,  was  fonnded  npon  the 
action  of  thousands  who  applied  for  cures  of  what  were  generally  quite  imagi- 
nary ills.  I  have  known  young  men  who  have  consulted  quacks  because  Uiey 
feared  that  they  had  a  true  gonorrhoBa,  or  some  form  of  venereal  disease, 
who  have  been  then  terrified  into  thinking  that  the  complaint  was  fearfully 
real,  and  then  fleeced  out  of  tens  and  even  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  men 
who  take  such  advantage  of  the  credulity  and  weakness  of  mankind  in 
general,  are  not  by  any  means  either  illiterate  or  uneducated  in  medical  and 
surgical  matters.  There  is  one  diploma-holding  surgeon,  whom  I  have 
heard  of,  who  has  sailed  to  wealth  on  the  foul  ship  called  Stricture  of  the 
Rectum.  Others,  if  we  believe  Dr.  Lee,  and  I  for  one  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  word,  induce  us  to  believe  that  many  an  M.D.  has  conquered 
fortune  with  the   speculum  vagime.      A  few,  and  those   not  in  our  own 
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An  anecdote  like  this,  which  is  strictly  trne,  for  I  knew. 
f  personally,  all  the  parties  concerned,  and  heurd  the  acconut 
from  the  three,  may  seem  to  many  lo  be  oYenli'Dwa,  and  the 
character  of  the  trndesmon  may  uppear  to  be  of  n  very  un- 
nsual    type  ;    it   is.    however,    far  more    common  than  the 
genenthty  tronld  anppose.     Every  one  who  selects  a  hydro- 
pathic establiahment,  as  being  best  suited  to  the  ■euro  of  his 
eomplaints,  acts  precisely  in  the  Bame  way  as  the  individual 
L  kbove  described  ;  so  also  does  n  man  who  goes  to  any  one 
Kvho  is  notorious  for  following  any  particnliir  form  of  practice. 
■  If  ft  patient  goes  to  a  howxcpathist,  it  is  hecnnse  be  con- 
Kfliders  that  the  plan  of  Hahnemaim  is  the  one  best  suited  to 
Ellis  own  case  ;  if  he  goes  to  a  me.smerist,  or  one  who  "  pro- 
s  the  power  of  the  electric  cure,"  he  believes  that  such 
I  ft  treatment  is  more  appropriate  for  him  than  any  other.     Or 
I  be  goes  &om  one  doctor  to  another  from  the  simple  hope  that 
ome  one  will,  at  last,  do  bira  good. 
When  observing  pracljlioners  find  that  there  is  a  class  of 
~  individuals  who  wander  about  in  search  of  health,  it  is  very 
natural  that  some  amongst  them  should  invent  a  plan  by 
I   which  they    may    decoy   such    clients.     A  short  csperionce 
I  suffices  to  show   that  each   fool,  whether  young  or  old,  can 
J-  be  bamboozled  te  a  considerable  extent  before  he  cuts  up 
ftTongh  1  and,  consequently,  that  every  fish  which  comes  to 
X  the  net  will  have  a  tolerable  lump  of  coin  in  its  mouth. 


I  'Miui(l7,  have  gftinol 
E  an  »r;  deplonlile. 

1  pruniit  Uiem.     Tfae  Ami 
{  aboTO  Uu  t^cngB,  an  ijalte  lU  mn< 


>ro  of  ddllnni  bj  iirnetisijig  pedioido. 
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To  manage  any  one  of  these  medical  traps,  all  that  is 
neeessary  is  to  determine  upon  the  hait,  then  to  write  a  book 
on  the  subject,  and  advertise  it  in  every  paper  enjoying  a 
large  Sunday  circulation.  Of  course,  the  volume  abounds  in 
cures,  which  any  one  can  manufacture  to  the  extent  he 
pleases ;  and  it  is  garnished  with  a  few  hard  words  that  the 
readers  caiAiot  understand,  but  nevertheless  believe  that  they 
are  proofs  of  deep  learning  and  infinite  research,  and  many 
plausible  arguments  which  may  be  built  upon  fact  or  fiction, 
according  to  the  writer's  taste.  By  dint  of  puffing  the  author 
becomes  widely  known,  and,  like  the  spider's  web,  his  con- 
sulting-room is  very  soon  full  of  flies. 

But  the  reader  might  very  fairly  complain  if  we  merely 
presented  to  his  notice  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  he  may 
ask  what  means  we  propose  by  which  an  individual  who  is 
unwell,  can  be  enabled  to  select  the  best  doctor,  or,  in  other 
words,  how  a  man  may  find  out  where  to  buy  the  best  advice. 
A  patient  coming  to  a  town  wherein  he  knows  no  one,  may 
naturally  ask  how  he  is  to  find  out,  amongst  all  the  medical 
men  therein,  the  one  to  whom  to  entrust  himself.  He  cannot 
discover  a  man's  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose  by  his  name, 
by  his  face,  by  his  house,  by  his  door-plate,  or  even  by  the 
notice  of  him  in  the  Medical  Directory,  To  such  an  one,  I 
would  reply  that  there  are  no  means  by  which  the  desired  end 
may  be  attained  with  anything  like  certainty.  On  one  occasion, 
I  was  requested  to  select,  for  a  particular  fiiend  of  mine,  a 
doctor  for  his  family,  in  a  seaside  place  to  which  his  wife  and 
children  were  repairing ;  and  with  much  labour,  and  reference 
to  CkurchiIVs  Medical  Directory^  I  selected  a  man  whom  I 
thought  would  suit.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  hydropathist, 
and  by  his  plan,  he  not  only  undid  in  a  week  the  result  ai 


m^  »■■■■■    11     I  11 


l^*«7i*»i 


a- h.  lad  h»  Bak«  good  OM  of  il  wImii  il 
■iMd.  Let  H  oaUM  Ibo  odiiMt  Ow ;  M 
«1  of  hnkh  mod  wisbw  to  «•(  «ll ;  beil^t  W- 
i  In  da.  be  goes  to  eanmlt  auM  half-doaaa 
enBOH  ;  ndi  liiteiis  to  the  »^ptaBU.  Mcka  • 
I,  Hkd  pnacdbM  k  nawdy  whidi  he  Mnm  Utt 
'  dttOM a ;  Um  olMOt  than  roptiu. 
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but  how  will  the  remedy  act ;  he  is  told  by  one,  that  there 
are  some  fool  humours  existing  in  the  body  which  a  course 
of  waters-drinking  will  eliminate  ;  that  the  liver  is  too  full  of 
blood,  or  bile,  and  that  the  physic  ordered  will  regulate  the 
quantity  of  both ;  that  the  medicine  "  coveys "  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  disease,  or  that,  if  the  individual  were 
to  take  the  globules  or  drops  if  well,  they  would  produce  the 
same  sensations,  &c.,  of  which  he  complains,  therefore  it  is 
certain  to  cure,  because  it  is  a  '*  specific  ;**  or  the  applicant 
may  be  told  that  the  drugs  which  are  recommended  for  him 
will  remove  the  symptoms  complained  of,  because  if  they  were 
taken  in  health  they  would  produce  a  condition  directly 
opposed  to  that  which  is  now  present.  At  last  we  will 
suppose  the  rationalist  is  applied  to,  and  he  takes  the  same 
care  as  the  others  have  done  in  ascertaining  the  symptoms 
with  which  he  has  to  deal ;  his  dictum  then  perhaps  may  be 
simply  this,  **  You  are  overworked,  you  want  a  holiday; 
take  one."  At  the  end  of  all  this,  the  patient  may  go  through 
a  course  of  reasoning  like  this :  **  I  know  that  the  last  doctor 
is  right,  but  I  can't  follow  his  advice  now,  for  I  have  to 
prepare  for  this  meeting,  to  conduct  that  case,  to  attend  to 
important  financial  duties,  and  to  manage  a  crotchetty 
partner  ;  granting  that  I  am  overworked,  and  I  am  folly 
conscious  that  my  brain  work  has  been  too  heavy  for  me, 
perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  the  mtionalist  that  such  a  cause 
produces  peccant  humours  in  the  blood  ;  the  first  man  did 
recognise  their  presence,  though  he  said  nothing  of  their 
cause.  Now,  if  I  can  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  overwork  by 
drinking  (uiua  j)07npa4jinis,  the  remedy  will  be  easy  to  adopt, 
and  it  will  suit  me,  inasmuch  as  I  can  then  stick  to  my 
business.'*     So  the  water  plan  is  tried.     Or  it  may  be  that 
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Ibe  patient  U  a  "  joDy  dog,"  and  cannot  eodnro  wsler  with- 
out bTBiidv  LD  it.  so  he  obouseB  a  doctor  who,  while  ho  phjaics 
him  to  get  the  Urcr  right,  will  support  his  strength  with 
Ionics  and  generous  wine.  In  BDcb  case  the  seloction  of  a  | 
plan  of  treatment  depends  on  sume  other  couditiona  than  tho 
obaolote  Talne  of  the  advice  given. 

Let  HE.  huwever,  enter  u  little  more  philosophically  into 
the  inijniry,  what  restoratioD  of  hcaltli  inrolres.  It  is  clear 
that  any  disorder  must  have  resulted  trom  some  principle, 
dement,  leaven,  or  uccident,  which  has  distorbed  thu  opera- 
tioos  of  the  normal  human  body.  So  long  as  the  cause  is  in 
BclioD.  BO  long  will  the  disturbance  follow,  tmless  its  cffecta 
are  coonteracterl.'*'  or  the  body  becomes  accustomed  to  its 
presence.  The  first  point  then  in  effecting  the  restoration  of 
health  is  tbc  ascertainment  of  the  origin  of  disease.  lu 
some  instances  this  is  rcadUy  discovered,  in  olhers  it  eindes 
our  closest  inquiries ;  whenever  the  last  is  the  cnso,  wo  can 
only  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  agent  by  its  efl'ects.  Thus, 
for  example,  no  one  can  isolate  the  physical  materials,  or 
discover  the  absolute  conditions  upon  which  typhus,  smuU- 
pox,  erysipelas,  and  pnerperal  peritonitis  depend,  nor  can  we 
isolate  the  materia  morbi  of  gunt  or  acate  rheumatism,  but 

•  In  «eiiipUfi«il.i>n  of  the  l*it  ne  mny  cull  the  render*'  nllention  lo  Uie 
tact  that,  imokerg  of  tobacco  irha  hi.'  at  6nl  Dansvatud  tfaervliy.  nni  niti- 
ualfllj  able  to  tolemtd  and  flnjoj  tLe  fraf;rant  wpcd.  A  pcnoti  much 
•MOstOPlcd  to  opiani  ma;,  after  long  yean,  take  Hilh  impanil;  u  dOH 
«bieh  wonld  kilJ  aDcitbrr  vhollv  aoiiaed  to  the  poiion.  lu  1ik«  manngr. 
HI  indmdaiU  who  'n  partiallj  drimk  bj  imbihiag  too  mnch  wino  upon  an 
■mptj  ■Imnacb.  is  Blmntit  aobiired  L;  takiD);  a  solid  meal.  A  alroiig  dniig  ot 
qnjnitw  uay  ant  iliort  n  conn-  of  ajmtitoms  Driginalcd  b;  tho  t^hoid 
pmaoa,  aud  s  ittoBi^  infaBioa  of  gnon  tea  or  o(  coSse  «ill  enable  ■  perun  lo 
tolemte  ui  otherwiBi!  dead];  dose  of  murpliiM.  The  principlei  o!  gonnter- 
■elioD  ooght  U>  be  aiudied  a>  oloul}'  by  tho  phjucian  an  by  Ibe  militarf 
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we  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  cause  from  ihe  nniformity  in 
the  symptoms )  which  we  regard  as  effects  produced  by  aft 
unknown  entity.  A  series  of  close  observations  have  enabled 
us  to  determine,  to  a  great  extent,  the  agents  which  are  in 
operation  in  certain  diseases.  K  a  patient  has  tic,  the  doctor 
examines  the  teeth  and  the  residence  of  the  patient,  and  can 
frequently  trace  the  complaint  to  a  bad  tooth  or  to  climate. 
Yet  there  are  various  symptoms  which  we  presume  to  arise 
from  some  source,  but  which  we  can  by  no  means  explain  :  we 
cannot,  for  example,  discover  even  approximately  the  germ 
of  chlorosis,  nor  of  cancer,  nor  what  determines  the  formation 
of  an  ulcer  in  the  stomach,  or  the  occurrence  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  in  the  urine,  as  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

Granting  that  disease  implies  the  presence  of  a  cause 
which  disturbs,  it  becomes  the  province  of  the  physician  to 
counteract  it  if  he  can.  To  do  this,  he  endeavours  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  agent  is  still  in  operation.  For  example,  bronchitis 
may  be  produced  by  some  transient  accident,  or  by  the 
constant  inhalation  of  some  irritant,  and  a  sore  may  be  the 
result  of  an  injury  long  past,  or  of  something  habitually 
present.  In  some  instances,  the  distinction  between  an 
antecedent  and  a  still  existing  influence  can  readily  be  made 
out ;  in  others,  there  is  greater  difficulty.  For  example, 
when  a  person  is  stricken  with  fever,  the  doctor  does  not 
feel  sure  whether  the  patient  has  been  hit  once  for  all,  or  is 
still  under  the  operation  of  the  mysterious  agency.  An 
individual  with  small -pox  may  be  compared  to  a  prepared 
photographic  paper,  which  becomes  blackened  by  a  moment- 
ary exposure  to  the  sun  as  surely  as  if  the  exposure  were 
prolonged. 

When,  from  the  nature  of  things,  a  doctor  must  be  igno- 
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nnt  of  eertun  mattora,  it  behoves  lum  to  be  very  car«M, 
bis  seal  to  effect  good  he  shonld  reftll;  do  mischief. 
The  Ufe  of  the  pbTsiciaii,  Ibtirefore,  becomes,  to  a  great  ext^il, 
oiM  of  close  obseiratioD,  mingled  with  eeieatifid  empiricism. 
He  endeavouTB  to  ascettiiu  the  limits  which  bonnd  his 
pover  :  ere  ho  can  determine  these,  he  ba^  to  prnctiEe  a  nev 
form  of  study,  m.,  morbid  phywology.  He  lenrned  when  a 
student  alt  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  life  nni)  health  ;  he 
u  fiuniiiar  with  every  wheel  in  the  tinimal  dock ;  bitt  he  ie 
almost  ignorant  of  what  really  happens  when  anything  goes 
wrong.  A  timepiece's  gliisa  face  may  cmck  withont  a  blow 
npoa  it,  the  golden  cover  become  pearly  white  and  bHttle, 
the  haods  move  with  irregular  speed,  or  the  machinery  stop 
in  certain  posiUons.  or  it  may  go  imnsDolly  fast,  or  else  stop 
altogether.  The  reason  for  all  these  things  the  watchmaker 
can  recognise  and  rectify,  for  he  can  examine  every  part  with 
hia  eye.  No  so  the  doctor,  he  can't  see  the  diseased  brain, 
heart,  longs,  or  liver  that  he  ia  called  npon  to  treat ;  ho  must 
then  be  content  therefore  with  such  knowledge  as  he  can 
obtain.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  that  he  can  do,  he  ia  often  obliged 
to  confess  himscif  boat«n.  and  driven  upon  what  are  desig- 
nated "  general  priuciplea." 

These  "  principles  "  involve  the  use  of  "  remedies ;"  the 
selection  of  any  particular  one  nnder  given  circumstances, 
and  the  quantity  which  should  he  employed  of  any  particular 
sntistance.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
medicine  that  reqnires  deeper  stndy  than  is  required  for  the 
solution  of  Uiese  points.  Let  us,  for  example,  consider  the 
effocta  produced  by  certain  insects  ;  the  "  tzotnc  "  fly 
punctures  the  skin  of  the  ox,  and  of  some  few  otiier  quad- 
rapedS)  and  implants  a  venom,  whoso   quantity    compared 
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with  the  bnlk  of  the  bnlk  of  the  animal  is  infinitesimal,  and 
whose  immediate  effects  are  unrecognised,  yet,  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  the  creature  droops,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  infallibly  dies,  yet  the  same  fly  does  no  injury 
to  the  horse.  A  gnat  settles  upon  any  portion  of  our 
frame,  and  introduces  some  poison  which,  perfectly  harmless 
at  first,  becomes  ultimately  the  cause  of  considerable  swelling, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  flea,  and  other  creatures  more 
minute — e,  g,,  the  sand  fly.  Again,  the  crust  of  a  small- 
pox pustule  may  be  placed  in  the  nostril  of  an  unprotected 
man,  and  give  rise  to  small-pox,  without  losing  an  appre- 
ciable particle  of  its  weight ;  and  a  doctor  can  convey  from 
one  person  to  another  the  poison  of  puerperal  fever  without 
being  himself  conscious  of  its  existence.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  great  effects  will  arise  fi-om 
very  minute  and  transient  causes. 

Still  farther,  when  we  remember  that  a  considerable 
interval  of  time,  very  rarely  less  than  six  weeks,  and  as 
some  assert,  greater  than  six  montlis,  invariably  elapses 
between  the  introduction  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  into  the 
blood,  and  the  development  of  the  disease  known  as  hydro- 
phobia, we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  the  effect  of 
something  introduced  into  the  system  may  be  recognised 
long  after  its  entrance.  Syphilis  is  a  notable  example  of 
this,  for  the  infection  may  be  introduced  into  a  parent  and 
from  him  course  through  succeeding  generations. 

Not  only  are  animal  poisons  thus  potent  in  small  quanti- 
ties, but  certain  mineral  poisons  are  of  equal  power.  Mercury 
will,  in  some  few  cases,  act  quite  as  severely  as  syphilis  in 
others,  and  quinine  has  been  known  to  produce  permanent 
deafness.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  every  substance  which  is  used  in 
medicine  produces  its  definite  effect  in  a  very  short  period  of 
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lime,  after  vhicb  it  ueasca  tu  have  inflDence.  For  example, 
a  dose  of  opium  if  it  operates  to-day  will  r&rely  operate  to- 
moiTow,  nor  will  a  blister  applied  to-motrow  postpone  its 
effMts  for  a  twelyomonth.  If  ve  could  always  geueralise 
tlina,  we  might  be  nble  to  promote  tbe  art  of  medicine  to  the 
portion  of  a  true  scionto ;  we  are,  however,  unable  to  do  so, 
becnnae  we  find  thut  a  drug  will  do  mischief  long  after  ita 
introdiiirtjoii  into  the  Bystem  aud  its  socceeding  expulsion : 
for  example,  a  doae  of  calomel  may  sometimeH.  tboagh  very 
rarely,  bring  about  uariee  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw,  long 
after  tlie  drug  baR  been  eliminated  ;  and  lead  will  praduee 
wrist  drop,  although  we  are  noafale  to  demonstrate  its  artiial 
presence  in  thi.'  muselea  of  the  fore  arm.  Still,  &rther,  we 
oaD  point  to  I'lmeH  in  which  a  small  dose  of  alcohol  baa  so 
completely  altered  the  state  of  the  iroastitution  produced  by 
mArsh  malaria,  tliat  ague  and  tie-doloreux  have  been  sos- 
peuded  indetinituly. 

Granting,  then,  that  animal  and  vegetable  Bubstances  can 
produce  their  c;haraeteristic  effects  even  when  given  in  very 
small  (quantities,  effects  which  may  last  tlirough  very  con- 
siderable periods  of  time,  we  neverthelesij  aver  that,  as  a 
general  mle,  chemical  potonuies  operate  on  the  hmnan  body 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  introduced,  and  that  the 
tesnlts  depend  upon  tho  manner  in  which  their  inorganic 
poteDtiality  modifies  tho  vita!  force  already  existent.  The 
absolute  extent  to  which  the  vital  phenomena  can  be  influ- 
enced by  cheiaicul  or  foreign  ageucy  is  only  ascertained  by 
trial,  Inasmuch  us  it  varies  in  individuals.  Commonly,  that 
is  to  say  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  we  may  say  that 
medicines  act  much  in  the  eame  time,  and  their  effects  endure 
aa  long  as  that  of  a  good  breaifaat,  dinner,  or  supper.  If 
the  dose  be  large,  the  effect  is  commensimite,  whether  it  be 
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of  bhang,  beef,  beer,  or  brimstone.  We  no  more  expect  to 
find  the  influence  of  a  dose  of  medicine  which  has  been  taken 
on  New  Year's  day,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Valentine,  than  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  person  drank  on  May-day  firom  a 
bottle  of  champagne  swallowed  on  the  twenty-fifkh  of  March. 
In  like  manner,  we  conclude  that  the  effects  of  a  medicinal 
agent  are  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  The  most  nutritions 
soup  or  meat  will  not  preserve  life  unless  enough  be  taken, 
nor  will  medicaments  operate  unless  in  sufficient  quantity. 
But,  inasmuch  as  too  much  beef  may  operate  prejudically, 
and  too  much  water  will  drown  an  individual,  so  too  much 
medicine  may  be  prejudicial,  nay,  even  poisonous. 

The  judgment,  then,  of  the  physician  is  shown  as  much 
in  the  dose  of  the  medicament  selected,  as  in  the  selection 
itself.  His  aim,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  at  length,*  is 
to  gain  the  good  effects  of  a  drug  without  the  bad  ones ; 
nor  is  the  end  unworthy  of  the  aim,  for  it  exercises  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  mind.  One  who  entertains  such  a 
belief  can  under  no  circumstances  become  a  routine  prac- 
titioner, nor  can  he  even  become  a  strong  partisan.  With 
varying  experiences  himself,  hs  is  prepared  to  receive 
curious  statements  from  others ;  and  his  own  bona  fides 
induces  him  to  accredit  others  with  the  same. 

We  have  now  cleared  the  way  so  fiEu*  as  to  enable  us  to 
speak  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  physician 
in  all  those  doubtful  cases  in  which  he  has  to  treat  symp- 
toms, without  any  definite  or  certain  notion  as  to  the  cause 
producing  them,  or  when,  although  conscious  of  the  cause, 
he  is  unable  to  neutralise,  counteract,  or  nullify  it.  But 
this  we  must  postpone  to  another  chapter. 

*  Foundation  for  a  New  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Churchill, 
London,  1861. 
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When  a  pliyeician  finds  h.imself  colled  upon  to  countenict 
an  opponeot  whom  he  coniiat  see,  and  whose  operations  are 
not  familiitr  to  him,  it  requires  very  shrewd  considemtion  ou 
hia  part  whether  it  ie  judicious  to  show  fight  at  all,  or 
whether  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  patient  that  he  should 
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remaiii  simply  watchful.  The  calculation  of  medical  chances 
requires  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  the  faculty  of  ohservation, 
with  opportunity  for  exercising  it ;  and  a  wholly  unhiassed 
mind. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  me  record,  hriefly,  a  case 
which  presented  itself  for  admission  into  the  Liverpool 
Boyal  Infirmary.  Amongst  many  patients  one  arrested  my 
attention ;  hut  though  profoundly  impressed  with  the  severity 
of  the  disease  under  which  he  laboured,  I  addressed  him 
in  the  same  tone  of  voice  as  I  did  the  others ;  hoping  to 
elicit'  some  casual  remark  which  would  help  me  to  form  a 
distinct  diagnosis.  To  my  surprise,  the  man  who  had 
walked  up  to  the  Hospital  just  as  the  others  did,  and  then 
into  the  room  in  which  I  saw  him,  was  unable  to  say  more 
than  that  he  was  **  very  ill.*'  The  only  symptom  which  I  . 
could  elicit  was,  that  the  man  had  a  daily  *'  shake,''  and  had 
suffered  from  this  for  some  weeks.  A  close  examination 
detected  nothing  farther,  and  I  took  the  poor  follow  into 
the  house,  saying  to  the  junior  house-surgeon  that  he  was 
very,  very  ill ;  that  I  could  not  discover  his  ailment ;  that  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  strong  medicine  of  any  kind ; 
and  that  he  must  be  closely  watched.  Quinine  in  moderate 
doses  was  the  drug  prescribed.  On  my  next  visit,  and  at 
the  one  following,  I  sought  in  vain  for  some  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  yet  found  none.  But  on  no  occasion  did 
I  cease  to  recognise  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  disease.  The 
patient  died  suddenly  ;  and  a  post-mortem  examination  was 
permitted.  This  revealed  the  fact  that  the  man  had,  at  some 
time  prior  to  his  admission,  an  abscess  in  the  '  mediastinum,' 
at  the  base  of  the  heart.  The  cavity  left  was  a  large  one, 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  ' matter*  which  it  had  contained  had 
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(bund  its  way  tlirougli  a  large  opeoiug  mto  the  riglit  veDtriciu 
of  ibe  benrt ;  conseqaeutl^,  ihe  nuax  wns  suffering  from  a 
constant  commiDgliDg  of  '  pus  '  and  blood.*  It  is  clear  that 
no  medication  could  haw  cured  tliis  disease, 

On  another  uucasion,  I  saw  an  o!d  patient,  a  relative  ol 
my  own.  who  looked  bo  exceedingly  ill,  that  I  could  not  help 
rkiog  the  fact,  and  malting  myself  disagreeable  by  tLe 
importomty  with  which  I  asked,  in  the  presence  of  unutber, 
about  the  state  of  his  health.  My  uncle,  let.  45,  repudiated 
entirely  any  sensation  of  illness,  and  I  left  him  with  a  heavy 
feeling  of  imdcfinad  anxiety.  I  felt  sure  that  somothing  very 
serious  was  impending,  but  I  could  neither  form  a  guess 
what  it  was,  nor  how  the  danger  could  he  met  and  warded 
off.f     In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  man  was  struck  down 


*  To  m*ka  lliu  Tuy  eTtrooTdiniiry  cka&  complete,  T  maj  ny  OM  Uu 
pBtifrDt  never  exhibited  anj  nijn  of  '  pjnmiA/  nor  bad  a  ijiaploin  at  flT*rhtH> 
of  toj  oc^n  of  the  bodj.  The  dail;  '  rigor'  wu  slight,  aad  not  ague-lika. 
Tbe  foDelioDB  Here  carried  an  rcgolarlj.  The  dmilh  nu  madden;  spparuutlf 
from  ijneope.  Frtim  what  I  Doold  gather  from  hia  fiiends,  hia  own  aocount, 
Kud  the  kppearanre  of  the  abtceu.  I  judged  the  dnraliau  of  the  iUueu  to 
haro  been  &hoat  eii  weela. 

t  Sinoe  Iho  teil «» irritteB,  I  liavo  met  wiUi  ona  other  »uoh  atn:  to 
whicb  I  HS  eammoned,  in  vonHqDDnce  of  ralatiTaa  reoogniidng  a  anddea 
in  the  Bipreanon  of  the  face.  Agun  I  «m 
iiB  pntiaut  naa  qaiU  nnconaniooa  nl  illaeii, 

L^h  the  ice  where  the  water  nai  laey  deep. 
Be  did  Dot  otter  a  wand,  bat  thoni  nw  upon  liin  facu  the  marks  of  intenae 
feu,  aaddenlj  tepUcod  bj  deHpunte  resolalion  to  aaiD  himaelf.  The 
fri^lenod  look  wbinh  ho  bore  alvaja  coniea  before  my  mind  whanerer  I 
attempt  to  dcscrilie  the  i:oout4inuice  of  the  itidiriduala  referred  to.  An 
attiit.  if  he  bad  the  akill  to  dopiuC  homui  beiaHa.  like  Laudiear  painu  dogi. 
might  portTB;  tbe  eipresbion  to  which  I  refer.  H;  pin  is  not  fitted  to  Ihe 
laak.  Within  an  hoar  afUr  1  aaw  her,  tbe  lady,  whoie  face  had  lO 
father  and  ugtera,  biul  a  putaljtic  scizaru.  uppurei 


>hle  to  TMUgniie  danger  ;  bi 
and  xidicoled  her  frisada'  ai 
who,  whilit  Ekating,  went  th 
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by  an  apoplectic  stroke,  which  proved  fatal.  In  cases  such 
as  these,  the  doctor  is  clearly  powerless.  In  like  manner  the 
physician  feels  himself  impotent  in  the  presence  of  an 
internal  cancer,  of  a  severe  attack  of  consumption,  a  serious 
fit  of  the  gout,  an  infliction  of  asthma,  typhus,  in  which  the 
pulse  will  persist  in  beating  140  times  in  a  minute,  or  some 
organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  The  most  experienced  doctor 
feels  very  humble  when  called  upon  to  treat  plague,  cholera, 
malignant  fever,  boil,  or  small-pox,  dysentery,  and  the  like. 
Yet,  though  he  may  often  feel  helpless,  he  nevertheless  hopes 
that  he  may  be  able  to  do  some  good.  To  eflect  this,  it  is 
advisable  that  he  shall  form,  act  upon,  and  yet  closely 
scrutinise  some  principle  of  action. 

Now  there  are  various  plans  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  cure  of  disease,  and  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  very 
plausible  in  their  pretensions.  As  it  would,  be  all  but 
impossible,  in  the  course  of  a  short  chapter,  to  describe  them 
all,  we  will  select  three  of  those  which  are  most  conspicuous 
at  the  present  time — Hydropathy,  Homoeopathy,  and  Allo- 
pathy. The  attempt  to  cure  disease  of  all  kinds  by  the  use 
of  water,  internally  and  externally,  is  founded  upon  the  belief 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  there  is  some  material 
formed  in  the  human  body,  which,  when  once  produced,  is 
retained  in  an  especial  manner  in  one  organ  or  another ;  and 
that,  when  this  is  so  invaded,  the  functions  of  the  part 
affected  are  disturbed,  and  the  tainted  viscus  acts  excessively, 
irregularly,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  still  farther  believed  that  this 
material  is  soluble  in  the  blood ;  and  as  the  imbibition  of 
large  quantities  of  water  increases,  temporarily,  the  volume 
of  that  fluid,  so  water  becomes  practically  a  solvent  for 
the  hypothetical  materies  morbid  and  thus  cleanses  the  body. 
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the  same  wiiy  as  Horciiles  clearttd  the  sUiblce  of 
Angeas  b_v  tnrmug  a  river  into  tbein. 

The  hydropathic  eystem,  however,  does  not  slop  here, 
Ite  npholiiera  assert  Ihnt  tbo  morliid  matter  depends  to  a 
great  extent  npou  certain  errors  in  diet,  or  a  snpombundant 
lue  of  flesh  meat,  or  of  alcohol,  eiUt,  tea,  coffee.  viDcgar,  Ac, 
Ac,  or  upon  a  redundancy  m  the  body  of  materials  wtiieh 
ought  to  be  evacuated  by  the  skin  or  other  otf[aDs.  Conse- 
qoently,  a  r^alat«d  diet  attends  the  nse  of  wat«r,  and  Imths, 
in  one  fonn  or  another,  are  Bfud  to  be  necessary  to  keep  open 
the  pores  of  the  skin.* 

In  favour  of  this  plan  much  may  bo  said.  Many  pbysi- 
cioDS,  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day,  have  believed  in 
"  cradiUes,"  "  peccant  humours,"  or  "  poiBoas  in  the  blood." 
Wo  all  acknowledge  that  too  much  alcohol  will  giro  rise  to 
"  detirinm  tremens"  in  the  adult,  and  "  jnirpura  htemor- 
rhftgica ''  in  the  child;  that  too  exclusive  au  auimol  diet 
will  bring  on  convulsions;  that  gout  le  very  often  the  result 
of  indulgence  in  ealing  and  drinking ;  and  that  the  sot  and 
the  glutton  ore  both  alike  the  subjects  of  indigestion.     Many 

*  U  tlio  pBfalia,  or  even  tlii^  protesiiDD,  wen  cIoht  abaorvon  or  ImiUbi 
pLjuolugiM*  tliDD  tbcj  are,  tliers  woold  not  1>e  so  miicb  aoottam  tolksd 
about  Uid  neninty  for  keeiong  Ihe  pares  of  thn  Bldn  ajwu,  uid  tbe  iRlae  of 
waMi  for  affecting  thU  object.  The  tact  is,  that  (be  akin  ig  so  formed  thM 
iU  pores  cannot  be  cloaeil  seectmiilj ;  and  gtuq  it  tbui|  are  obokeil,  ai  a  lev 
MinciiiDci  are,  b;  an  aocnmnlation  of  ihe  secretion  obieb  tbuj  form,  thli 
prodoces  no  ill  elTeela.  Wbo,  let  m  ask,  eier  tblnki  of  washing  cowB,  oata, 
^ga,  flepbanU,  rblnooeroiob;  or  ercr bear d  of  Ibeir  bdn^  ill  from  railiag  in 
mod  and  Gltb  !  Tba  Hed  Indian  (mealed  oror  with  his  '  oar  paint,'  uid  the 
Hiage  cohered  with  'latloo,'  areaioiwo-poiedasa  batbJnij  Britiiber,  ThoM, 
again,  vbo  lire  in  hot  dimatea,  if  ^ej  aw  aUniioD,  alnioat  nlwaji  fulluw 
Uiia  by  tbe  application  of  ointmeuta  oi  oil  to  tbe  nklu.  Indeed,  tbe  gcnDtal 
noUoD  aLoat  cloaisg  the  poro  b;  dirt  is  on  a  par  vltb  (bal  nlijcb  would 
uaert  that  the  ArtcaiaD  well  at  Oreuallu.  Paris,  cooli)  bo  atoiiped  from 
fiowiuH  bT  a  tork  OTur  tbe  orifice. 
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of  ns  have  realised,  practically,  that  a  headache  follows  a 
jollification  ;  and  that  inordinate  use  of  tohacco  brings  abont 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  excessive  nervousness.  Know- 
ing all  this,  we  can  readily  understand,  that  a  plan  which  is 
based  upon  the  removal  of  the  superfluity,  and  preventing 
the  formation  of  any  more,  is  a  sensible  one  ;  provided  that 
in  the  process  of  expulsion,  &c.,  it  does  not  effect,  by  the 
means  employed,  a  greater  mischief  than  the  **  peccant 
matter"  itself. 

If  this  proviso  were  always  duly  attended  to,  I  doubt 
whether  a  really  scientific  hydropathy  would  not  become  the 
most  popular,  and  the  most  successful,  plan  of  therapeutics. 
By  neglecting  the  proviso,  the  system  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. But  there  is  reason  for  the  belief — I  would  say, 
indeed,  for  the  hope — that  it  will  be  purged  from  its  faults, 
and  assume  its  proper  place.  The  faults  to  which  we  refer 
are,  however,  almost  inherent  to  hydropathy,  so  long  as  it 
is  practised  by  exclusive  professors.  These,  by  attributing 
every  ailment  which  comes  under  their  notice  to  some  cause 
removable  by  water,  and,  by  their  persistence  in  the  remedy 
when  it  has  been  manifestly  prejudicial,  weaken  *  the  body 

*  Although  I  have  caUed,  and  shaU  more  than  once  call,  attention  to  the 
inflnence  of  cold  water  and  low  diet  comhined,  I  wish  to  notice  here 
how  completely  the  two  acting  together  prevent  the  beneficial  results  of 
an  enlightened  hydropathy  being  apparent.    The  normal  hent  of  our  body  is 

950 9Q9 ;  this  standard  is  kept  up  by  food ;  privation   and  fasting  reduce 

the  standard  materially.  The  prostrating  influence  of  a  glacial  temperature 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  long  been  recognised.  Speaking 
generally,  it  paralyses  the  nervous  system.  It  is  then  manifestly  prejudicial 
to  use  a  very  low  temperature  as  a  cure  for  symptoms  produced  by  the  brain 
being  overworked.  But  of  all  the  means  for  extracting  heat  from  the  body, 
not  one  is  more  efficacious  than  a  stream  of  cold  water.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  see  it  in  its  operation.  A  man,  already  sufficiently  ill  to  require 
advice,  takes  off  in  a  cool  room,  say  54°,  the  clothes  which  he  has  warmed. 
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oonstitiitioii,  by  too  freqnent  use  of  cold  floiil,  nnd  b^ 
ipoverishing  the  blood  by  a  low  diet.  W?  call  these  faults 
inherent  to  the  eystem,  bo  long  as  there  ore  professed 
hydropathists ;  because  snch  make  their  living,  perchnnee 
their  fortnoes,  by  the  duration  of  time  for  which  they  cau 
retain  patients  in  their  eBtablisbments.  t)npp(jae,  for 
example,  an  oTerworked  artist,  writer,  merchant,  lawyer,  or 
other  profeeaionat  man  goes  in  search  of  bualth  to  any 
-"  water-core."  8nch  an  one  considers  that  it  is  the  fluid 
which  does  the  good,  and  consequently  he  expects  to  have  to 
take  it  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  for  a  certtun  period.  As 
this  idea  "pays,"  the  doctor  naturally  fosters  it.  To  tell 
such  a  patient  thut  he  is  in  reality  benefited  mainly  by  his 
rest  from  toil,  by  pore  air,  and  plenty  of  it,  would  be 
eqiuvalent  to  saying,  "  My  establiahment  is  really  no  better 
than  any  pleasant  country  resort,  and  the  money  yon  expend 
for  fees,  and  the  lime  you  give  to  baths  and  douches,  is  all 
thrown  away."  To  make  a  speech  like  this  would  be  like 
writing  oneself  down  rr  an  honest  asH.  Yet,  that  such  a 
dictum  would  be  true,  none  con  doaht,  who  are  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  hydropathy  has  never  yet  been  Buocessfnl  in  any 
town  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  and  who  hear  the 
opinions  of  the  professors  themselves.     A  personal 

l«  Umui  danahad  with  water  di  Kbont  60° — 5(i' .  lor  ■  wrUia  time,  he  is 
iried,  then  dteauB  himB^lf  in  llio  ntlire  wliifk  ho  iloScd  qnile  long 
MiODgh  ago  for  it  En  gut  Eold,  uid  Uiuu  he  mtut  naim  himself  b;  eierdu, 
iriiicb  is  in  itself  nn  eibftaitiDg  pn>c«u,  and  (b«  liHtbiog  is  ganerallj  renewsd 
afton  in  the  dnjr.  Saw  tor  u  lobiiBt  man  to  stand  this  niUiont  injoi;.  be 
eat  largolj,  to  keep  up  thp  natural  rtatidard  of  uiiuial  heat ;  jel 
iHsarj  is  prohibiled  to  tlia  viotima  of  oaireut  hydropathy,  and  kd 
diet  is  generaUy  made  a  part  of  the  treatmeul.  I  hnie  never 
•nth  •  better  emoiple  of  what  I  am  referriDg  to  than  in  an  antobio- 
gnphiechaplBriD  London  Sufie'i/  tor  Jane  ISGT.  itfaicb  ii,  I  ilonbl  not. 
strictly  tme  to  llTe. 
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friend  of  my  own,  bnt  now  dead,  of  whose  sagacity  I  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion,  became  on  one  occasion  a  prey  to 
certain  symptoms,  which  were  very  probably  the  precnrsors 
of  the  insanity  from  which  he  subsequently  suffered.  Failing 
to  obtain  relief  from  his  own  medicines,  or  those  prescribed 
by  his  friends,  he  had  recourse  to  a  medical  acquaintance, 
who  ruled  at  a  celebrated  water-cure  establishment.  To 
him  he  told  his  case,  and  asked,  <'Can  you  do  me  any 
good?*'  As  the  two  had  been  cronies  in  youth,  and  still 
felt  genially  towards  each  other,  the  reply  was  as  hearty  as 
the  application,  and  ran  thus  : — "If  you  were  not  a  doctor, 
and  a  personal  friend,  I  should  promise  you  a  cure ;  just  as 
I  do  to  everybody  else  who  applies  to  me;  for  it  is  my 
business  to  make  money  by  my  establishment,  and  by  my 
fees ;  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  take  your  money,  so  I'll 
tell  you  plainly  that  hydropathy  won*t  do  you  any  good. 
What  you  want  is  a  rest  from  work,  frequent  change  of  scene, 
pleasant  companionship,  and  a  reasonably  good  diet." 

These  observation^  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  the 
value  of  water  which  is  decried  by  the  doctors,  but  that  it 
is  the  present  system  which  raises  the  medical  ire,  just  as 
the  abuse  of  a  good  thing  often  leads  individuals  to  deny  that 
there  is  any  value  in  it  whatsoever.  If  we  wish  to  put  an 
end  to  the  faultiness  in  the  so-called  water  cure,  it  is  clear 
that  we  shall  not  do  so  by  instructing  the  professors,  who 
have  nothing  besides  it  by  which  they  can  gain  a  livelihood. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  large  public  who  believe  in  hydropathy, 
during  that  period  will  it  "pay"  doctors  to  become  professors 
of  the  art.  When  the  public  learn  the  real  value  of  the  water 
cure,  physicians  will  find  that  exclusiveness  will  not  fill  their 
pocket.     We  doubt  if  this  will  occur  until  the  Millfinninm, 
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'  It  is  tliL-  less  likely  to  happeu,  beeanae  hvilrupatbT,  "  lilce 
the  load,  agly  and  Tenomons,  bears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in 
PerBonally,  I  b&ve  a  high  respect  far  WHUir  iu  its 
proper  plsce  ;  1  have  a  strong  faith  in  it  as  a  proventidve  of 
gont ;  I  believe  thut  hot  water  ie  nne  of  the  best  aids  wc  have 
in  the  relief  of  coryza,  catarrh,  croap,  bronchitis,  colic, 
spasm,  inflammation,  and  many  other  ^Imimts.  I  hold  it  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  every  |)racticftl 
physician,  to  leani  thoroughly  all  the  nses  to  which  ice,  cold 
and  hot  water,  and  steam,  con  be  pat  advantageonsly,  and 
how  best  to  apply  either  the  uue  or  the  other.  W^ter  jndi- 
cionsly  used  will  regulate  the  bowels,  relievo  strangury,  and 
go  very  far  to  the  cure  of  gonort-b(ea.  Water  alone  will  suffice 
for  the  safe  guidance  of  a  putieut  through  ordinary  fever, 
small-pox,  meaales,  scarlatina,  and  the  like.  Even  iu  preg- 
nancy, if  a  woman  will  but  drink  regularly  a  tumblerful  of 
water  every  morning,  her  vomiting  will  bo  cured  in  time.     I 

I  have  known  patients  m  ocnte  rheumatism  get  well,  whose 
only  medicinal  treatment  was  a  draught  &om  tbo  pump 
whenever  tbey  pleased ;  and  I  am  t^uite  sure  that  I  could 
also  "  cure"  a  vast  number  of  other  oomploints  in  a  similar 
fashion,  provided  only  that  my  patients  would  attend  to  the 
other  directions  which  I  should  give  them.  Being  myself  an 
enemy  to  every  form  of  humbug,  I  have  never  yet  prescribed 
coloured  water,  or  aqua  /oiitia,  ns  a  drug,  but  I  know  those 
who  do  BO,  r>r.  Laycock  habitually  orders,  iu  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Inhrmary,  one,  or  the  other,  to  his  patients  who  ore 

I  Buffering  from  sleeplessness  iu  delirium  tremens,  and  with 
great  success.  The  artifice  is  qnite  as  laudable  as  the  nse 
of  bread  pills,  and  ray  only  objection  to  it  is,  the  desire 
which  I  feel  that  people  should  bo  taught  the  rcid  vidue  of 
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medicine,  and  so  depend  upon  it  less.  If  a  patient  who 
consults  me  insists  npon  taking  some  drug,  when  I  think 
that  any  medicament  would  be  prejudicial,  I  simply  prefer 
his  room  to  his  company,  and  consign  him  to  another 
medico.  But  the  plan,  however  pleasant  it  may  be  to  my 
feelings,  has  a  very  decidedly  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
pocket,  and  I  do  not  recommend  its  indiscriminate  adoption, 
until  the  period  has  arrived  when  doctors  are  paid  for  pre- 
venting people  from  being  iU. 

The  second  system  which  we  notice  is  called  Homoeopathy ; 
and  as  far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  ever-changiag  practice  of 
those  of  its  professors  who  write  upon  it,  the  plan  consists  in 
giving,  in  small  doses,  medicines  which  **  cover  the  symp- 
toms "  *  of  any  disease.  The  grounds  on  which  the  system 
is  based  are,  the  assertion  that  two  distinct  diseases  cannot 
co-exist  in  the  same  body ;  and  that  if  certain  materials, 
when  taken  into  the  body,  modify  the  phenomena  of  life  in 
a  deiinite  manner ;  the  symptoms  so  produced  may  be  said 
to  be  produced  by  a  drug  disorder.  That  in  real  disease 
certain  symptoms  are  to  be  observed,  which  arise  from  the 
influence  of  a  something  upon  the  organs  of  the  body ;  if  the 
phenomena  thus  produced  resemble  those  following  the  use  of 
a  drug,  then  it  is  said  to  be  clear  that  there  is  a  similarity  of 
action  between  the  known  and  the  unknown  agent.      Conse- 

*  By  the  expression,  ^'  covering  the  symptoms,"  ii  meant  an  apparent 
unanimity  in  the  effects  produced  in  persons  who  have  taken  a  drag, 
experimentally,  and  when  in  good  health,  and  in  those  prodooed  hy  disease 
in  the  patient.  Thus,  Iodide  of  Potassium,  which  produces  hrow  ache, 
running  of  the  nose  and  eyes,  with  sore  throat,  is  chosen  as  the  peculiar 
remedy  for  a  cold  in  which  those  symptoms  are  most  common ;  and  bella- 
donna, which  produces  a  red  rash  upon  the  skin,  and  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  fauces,  is  the  homoeopathic  remedy  for  scarlet  fever,  in  which  complaint 
a  red  skin  and  sore  throat  are  the  most  obyioue  ngns  of  the  disease. 
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qnently,  as  it  is  nssamed  thnt  two  diaeases  caonot  co-exiBt 
[  togetlier  in  the  siuue  man,  it  is  affirmed  that  tho  pbysioiaii 
I  has  only  to  excite  a  drag  disease  to  cure  that  of  nnlaiown 
rideot  that  do  one  wuuld  Im  benefited 
by  the  Bubstitutiun  of  one  diseuae  for  another  precisely 
eimilar,  it  it  held  that  the  drag  diseiLse  induced  by  tho 
pbysioian  mast  be  iufiniteeimally  small,  uouaeqnently,  the 
dose  of  medicine  selected  muiit  of  itself  be  Lunocuons ;  but, 
D  quantity,  its  potency  ia  tci  be  developed  by 
tritnratiun,  succnsBion,  and  the  Uke  ;  tUns,  althongh  a  pigmy 
in  reality,  a  genuine  homffiopathic  dose  is  dynamically  a 
^ant.*  Snch  a  drag  when  selected  passes  by  tho  name  of 
"a  specific,"  and  the  aim  of  tbe  physician  becomes  fixed 
npon  the  '  totality  of  the  symptoms '  occurring  io  the 
disease  which  he  is  called  npon  to  combat,  and  a  comparison 
between  them  and  the  totabty  of  symptoms  produced  by  » 

■  I  mnit  oiplain  to  m;  nsdere  tb&t  Ibe  noril  dunaaieally  BJgni&iB 
piiteiiltalls.  or,  in  plain  l^ngliah.  "  in  powor. "  1  hnie  dften  noudenid  nbj 
iiulj  faurd  words  as  '*  dynamic,"  ^'poteiu^y/'  and  the  like,  were  Euod  in 
HamiMipAtlua  wotkn,  Bad  cnnld  onl;  conia  to  thi'  eanclnuon  that  thej  *ere 
«  Ihuy  myitlfied  reiidsiB.  Tho  aEBcition  thai  the  iaSoenco  of  • 
drug  maid  be  incctnud  by  dimiuiahinB  it  nntll  it  bscsme  a  pnutinl 
nonantitj,  Hoiild  he  too  ludirroDa  ta  pus  lor  troth.  But  by  asing  difflntilt 
upreuiotu,  and  talking  letmedly  nbnut  the  differeaiie  of  a  gotilen  sovenigD, 
a  piece  nt  anramal  leaf,  when  the  predoDB  metal  Hai  rt^uired  tor 
gilding,  people  bf^an  to  hsTe  ■  happy  iilen  that  a  fuir  ibikings  up  of  a 
bottle  Hoald  mikii  a  drop  of  UndHnnm  strong  esoogt)  tn  aedieato  an  army 
B  ttfll  of  Xonea.  The  tiiul  wruilenolied  bj  laUdng  "f  tbe 
poleocy  cil  minute  qnuititiei  ol  iiach  poiaonn  u  that  of  oerlain  Bnakn.  lUid 
roblam  «H«  ooniidoinl  proved — i.e.,  thai  one  atom  hud  mora 
poirti  tlian  tmi,  prinided,  at  conme,  that  (he  fini  had  receiied  an  iauroMc 
ol  potency  by  baring  been  shaken  or  Iritarated  by  HOme  agent  who  need 
■bngtli  in  tile  mauipnlation.  I  icarccly  need  inform  tba  {ntelligmit 
raadn  that  there  a  not  a  single  cnlitj  or  Iting  whose  power  is  not  dimi- 
nUhad,  and  at  last  wholly  dcitroyed.  by  incccaBive  dilationB,  dilated 
Bvm,  will  not  hort  a  fly. 
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certain  drag  whose  operation  has  been  learned  by  experiments 
upon  healthy  persons.  K  any  drug  produces  effects  so  exactly 
alike  as  to  "  cover  **  the  symptoms,  produced  by  the  disease, 
that  is  the  one  which  is  selected  for  nse.  That  drag  is  a 
specific  in  the  disease.  When  once  selected,  the  amount  of 
the  dose  used  is  of  comparatively  little  moment — at  least, 
such  is  the  prevalent  opinion  now. 

With  this  system  of  medication,  there  is  an  abstinence  from 
all  such  active  interferences  as  purging,  blistering,  bleeding, 
and  the  like.  There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  any  settled 
principle  of  diet. 

In  the  sketch  thus  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  symptoms 
presented  by  any  particular  disease  are  regarded  as  being  of 
more  importance  than  the  real  disease,  consequently,  the 
homoeopathic  doctor  has  to  trouble  himself  very  little  about 
the  actual  state  of  the  organs  of  the  body.  Thus,  for 
example,  cough  is,  with  them,  simply  cough,  if  it  stands 
alone  as  a  morbid  symptom  ;  whilst  with  us  it  is  an  indicator 
of  relaxed  uvula,  nervousness,  disease  of  lungs,  liver,  stomach, 
or  bowels.  So  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  that  I  for- 
bear from  entering  on  the  question  farther  than  to  say  that 
the  homoeopathic  plan  of  treating  symptoms  only,  whether 
adopted  by  the  ** alios"  or  the  **homs,"  has  an  absolute 
tendency  to  deteriorate  diagnosis,  and  to  render  the  statistics 
of  those  who  practise  it  valueless ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  a  decided  proclivity  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  medicaments.  E.  g.,  we  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  ague,  yet  we  know  that  quinine  generally  cures  it.  Nor 
can  I  tell  why  Peter's  tooth  aches  to-day,  though  I  know  that 
a  drop  of  chloroform  will  relieve  it.  When  so  many  able 
physicians  confess  themselves  to   be  philosophical   practi- 


tinnmw,  aMti  eeketiea  in  onpiiuisni,  it  vtMiM  W  mil  if  tbtgr 
mn  to  cxteDd  tbciT  opcnttoas  In-  fraternisuig  mon  oonliaUy 
Ifcaa  they  do  witb  tike  foUowen  of  HahnoumaB. 

In  Boi^Kvi  of  honceopalhj,  the  nudn  tostimony  o&rad  by 
its  mpporters  is  its  good  oBeete  :  aod,  apon  tko  nd»Ka  Ihkt 
"  nothing  saceeeds  in  tiiis  mtrld  better  thtui  simmm,"  Ota 
fivideooa  hu  snffiead  to  6o»t  this  ajsteo)  hnvclT.  At  tbo 
period  wbea  it  fiist  iwsed  its  hcAd,  tho  reeaJts  wbieb  it  gim» 
over  the  cAd  sTstem  of  doctimng  were  so  startliofc  u  to  bo 
ftfanoBt  incredible.  Tbe  statistics  of  the  »t>w  sehiHiI  woni  llign 
depreciated,  and  its  professorB  deoried :  yet  aooMi  indL'ptmdeot 
spirits  wore  found  to  yetiSy  the  llrat  and  lo  boliowi  tlio  lasi. 
Being  eoQTinced  of  the  sooeess  of  tbe  modem  plivn,  Otey 
diBcnnlcd  tlie  ancient,  and,  like  irao  apostlus,  bvciimo  furvaul 
tromp^ters  of  the  doctrines  uf  Hnliaeinann.  Hut  the  gooil 
fortnne  which  was  once  so  very  conspicuous  as  to  Btni^fter  all 
but  pbiloBophic&l  inquirers,  has  begun  to  pale  in  the  prciieuoe 
of  the  rational  medicatt<»i  of  tbe  present  day,  such  us  uiliiplod 
by  men  like  Bennett,  Brinton,  Chunbors,  Hilti>u,  Jiihnson, 
Paget.  Skcy,  and  others,  who  itro,  or  hivio  biuiti  whun  nlivo, 
cunservatont  rather  then  dostroyorH  of  nnture's  powers  of 
recuperation  ;  conse^ently  the  ori|pnal  doctrines  and  pmo- 
tiee  of  Hahnemann  are  being  modifioil,  su  us  lo  unubln 
hommopHthic  praiessore  to  combat  on  better  teniis  with  thoij 
thoughtful  and  observant  rivals. 

The  effect  of  the  new  system  upon  the  old  was  immuniw, 
and  it  will  continne  to  be  felt  in  fntnro  genonttions.  The 
faietory  of  bomceopathy  will  ho  as  much  thought  nf  ns  thnt  of 
the  "weapon  salvo"  of  Sir  Eenelm  IWgby.  The  one  has 
tanght  pbysieiftBS  that  active  medication  i«  generally  V017 
prejudicial,  the  other  taught  surgeons  11  similar  losHon.     It 
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speaks  badly  for  the  acumen  of  the  doctors  of  comparatiyely 
modem  times  that  the  discovery  referred  to  should  have  been 
postponed  for  so  long  a  period.  My  own  beUef  is,  that  when 
the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  the  doctrine  of 
Hahnemann  will  be  sent  to  join  that  of  Sir  Eenelm  Digby,  as 
an  honoured,  because  an  useful  fallacy. 

There  is,  amongst  thoughtful  minds  in  the  profession,  a 
feeling  that  all  those  who  profess  to  ^eek  after  truth  ought  to 
be  united  in  their  efforts,  and  that  rival  systems  of  medicine 
ought  not  to  exist  amongst  those  who  are  honest  in  their 
wish  to  cure  disease.  To  secure  this  end,  it  is  well  to  endea- 
vour to  narrow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  questions  at  issue,  and 
to  make  them  so  clear  that  a  bystander,  who  knows  nothing 
technically,  can  assist  the  combatants  in  their  aim. 

With  this  view,  we  may  shortly  state  the  doctrines  of  what 
is  called  Allopathy,  as  held  and  practised  by  the  practitioners 
of  the  existent  school.  They  may  be  thus  described.  When 
a  physician  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  unknown 
power,  say, — for  example,  that  which  produces  typhus,  small- 
pox, measles,  or  any  other  affection, — his  first  and  most 
natural  endeavour  is  to  counteract  the  unseen  agency ;  if 
that  produce  fever,  he  will  meet  it  with  something  which 
shall  prevent  the  development  of  feverish  symptoms  ;  if  there 
is  much  redness  of  skin,  he  will  endeavour  to  bring  about 
pallor ;  if  there  be  cough,  he  will  endeavour  to  quench  it;  and 
if  there  is  purging,  he  will  try  to  lock  up  the  bowels,  or  vice 
versa.  This  is  the  old  plan  as  it  has  endured  for  centuries. 
Yet  in  recent  times,  doctors  have  considered  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  two  powers  acting  in  different  directions  in  the 
human  body  may  not  really  be  acting  in  concert,  so  far  as 
undermining  life  is  concerned.     They  see  that,  in  actual 
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wttrfare,  tbe  invaBion  of  the  country  by  a  northeni  army  is  not 
neatralised  by  au  invasion  of  a  southern  host  who  fights  Uie 
first ;  either  of  the  two  may  conquer,  but,  no  matter  which 
ddo  is  beaten,  it  is  certain  that  the  iuvaded  land  will  be 
impOTerished,  tte  tenemonts  destroyed,  and  its  people  ajl  bat 
annihilated. 

Having  once  recognised  thia  truth,  the  allopathic  school 
set  themavlvea  to  exiuniue,  so  to  speak,  the  enemy's  tActics, 
and  to  ascertain  how  far  it  was  judicious  to  fight  heavily 
against  disease.  In  doing  so,  tbiy  found  that  irruptions, 
even  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  were  very  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  retreat,  speedy  or  otherwise,  In  this,  Disease 
resembles  those  inflictions  which  are  met  with  in  certain 
countries,  and  act  like  blights  for  a  time.  In  Prussia,  for 
example,  there  are  incursions  of  mice  ;  in  Norway,  of  rats ; 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  of  loousta,  which  destroy  all  before  them. 
To  arrest  the  devastation  caused  by  these  loathsome  hordes, 
human  measures  are  futile  ;  there  is  no  cure  save  endarance  ; 
and,  with  the  certainty  that  the  plague  will  cease  spontane- 
ously, persona  are  content  to  tide  over  the  diffical^  us  best 
they  may,  and  to  hope  for  better  times  when  the  visitation 
is  past.*  Such  is  the  plan  which  the  intelligent  doctor 
follows  in  many  diseases  of  so-called  poison  origin  ;  he  tries 
to  palliate  disease,  aud  to  save  his  patient,  in  preferonoe  to 
fighting  a  mysterious,  it  may  be  an  unconquerable  foe. 

Yet  the  physician  knows  that  bo  sometimca  has  to  deal 
with  symptoms  that  are  prodnced  by  agencies  with  wliich  he 

■  tt  u,  I  bcIieiB.  a  wcU-eBUbUahcd  [ftct,  Ibsl  in  Ihe  ;eu  imnisdirilflly 
loUawinji  UiB  nUniopIie*  nicmd  la.  tlie  ooantr;  tfaat  hai  been  iJins  rniid; 
intrnilBd  apan.  ii  uuDinitU;  pfolific.  ll  it  »rtuii  that  many  rui  indindgal, 
■ho  hu  been  uling  [or  a  Iodk  lime,  is  oceuioDiUl;  cored  hj  ta  illaaii  wldrh, 
hanng  be»u  legtidei  u  critical,  liru  bean  altawad  to  bdm  it*  uwu  cooiw. 
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is  acquainted,  whose  efifects  he  thoroughly  knows,  and  whose 
influence  on  the  constitution  is  distinct.  It  then  becomes  a 
question  whether^  if  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  to  produce 
death  has  entered  the  system,  such  a  poison  may  be  safely 
counteracted,  or  neutralised.  Such  an  observer  can  readily 
see  that  if  oil  of  vitriol  and  fluid  potash  are  taken  together, 
the  two,  forming  a  neutral  salt,  will  be  comparatively  inno- 
cuous ;  and  he  will  readily  recognise  the  fact  that  if  either 
be  taken  for  some  time  before  the  other,  the  second  will  be 
powerless  to  undo  the  mischief  already  done.  Even  ice  will 
not  restore  a  limb  burned  in  the  Are,  nor  can  boiling  water 
cure  a  frost-bite.  The  question,  therefore,  remains  how 
much  can  be  done  in  any  case,  by  the  plan  of  counteraction  ? 
Herein  there  is  necessity  for  the  closest  observation  and  the 
most  extended  experience.  A  man  may  have  taken  an  over- 
dose of  laudanum,  and  a  physician  be  asked  to  overcome 
its  effects.  Such  an  one  may  see  that  though  the  impression 
made  by  the  drug  is  deep,  it  is  not  deadly ;  and,  consequently, 
will  allow  the  individual  to  sleep  it  off,  as  many  a  man  "  sleeps 
off'*  his  drunkenness. 

Yet  if  the  phenomena  are  such  as  to  cause  danger  to  life, 
the  question  then  becomes  important  whether,  and  by  what 
means,  the  opiate  shall  be  counteracted.  The  choice  is  then 
made  whether  a  supposed  chemical  antidote  shall  be  used,  or 
something  else  which  is  not  of  itself  dangerous  to  existence. 
Actuated  by  the  thought  enunciated  above,  the  physician 
declines  now  to  employ  a  large  dose  of  any  drug  which  of 
itself  would  be  prejudicial.  As  laudanum  produces  inaction, 
he  opposes  to  it  a  muscular  movement  compelled  by  the  gal- 
vanic battery;  and,  where  possible,  he  uses  green  tea  or 
coffee,  which  are  comparatively  harmless,  but  whoso  effects 
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are,  under  ordinnry  circnmatonces,  to  produce  sleepleesneaa. 
Yet,  and  the  reservation  is  important,  if  the  doctor  Bbonld 
find  a  tendency  to  death  by  syncope  following  an  OTerdoae  of 
opiom,  he  woaJd  have  recourse  to  such  remedjea  as  the 
inhalation  of  ether  or  aleohol,  even  although  snch  drags  have 
much  in  common  with  the  jnice  of  the  poppy.  Bnt,  under 
each  circumxtancoB,  he  does  nut  use  tUem  to  eooiiteraut  the 
poison,  but  rather  one  of  its  elFecta. 

Again,  the  doctor  endeavours  to  obviate  death  from  tha 
use  of  pruBHic  acid  by  giving  brandy ;  and  be  may  succeed 
in  keeping  one  bitten  by  the  deadly  cobra  alive,  by  the 
free  use  of  enu  lU  luce,  or  other  powerful  stimulantB. 

Not  long  ago,  a  man  was  brought  into  mj  ward  in  the 
Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  who  was  rigid  from  the  effects  of 
a  poisonous  dose  of  strychnine,  yet  within  live  minutes  he 
was  comparatively  comfortable,  in  consequence  of  the  sabcu- 
laneons  injection  of  a  solution  of  morphia.  From  cases  such 
as  these,  the  doctor  recognises  the  value  of  opposing  medica- 
ments, of  contrary  tendencies  to  each  other. 

Yet,  although  he  reeogniaes  the  principle,  the  intelligent 
physician  finds  that  it  is  not  of  universal  application.  He 
may  find  opium  wholly  nseless,  and  sometimes  positively 
prejudicial,  in  the  sleeplessness  of  delirium  tremens,  arising 
from  excess  of  alcohol.  In  such  instances,  some  have  fouud 
success  in  heroic  doses  of  digitalis,  an  antidote  which  I  con- 
fess that  I  dare  not  use,  and  whose  efficacy,  if  the  drug  be 
pnre,  1  greatly  doubt.  If  forced  to  make  a  selection,  iu  a 
bad  case  of  drunken  mania,  between  opium  and  green  tea, 
I  should  certainly  prefer  the  last,  as  being  comparatively 
innocuons. 

When  the  cause  of  any  symptoniB.  or  of  a  prominent  one. 
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is  patent,  the  conrse  of  the  doctor  is  plain  ;  but  when,  as  in 
tic  donlonreox,  vomiting,  purging,  constipation,  diabetes,  scia- 
tica, and  other  complaints,  the  cause  is  hidden,  the  question 
becomes  important,  What  shall  be  the  method  adopted  to 
counteract  the  symptoms  ?  The  allopathist  answers  that  his 
plan  is  to  administer,  with  such  judgment  as  he  can  com- 
mand, drugs  whose  effects  are  to  produce  phenomena,  the 
most  opposed  to  those  resulting  from  the  disease,  e.g.,  opium 
for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  a  dose  of  opening  medicine  to  clear 
out  the  bowels  when  overloaded. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  either  one  or  the 
other  may  be  appropriate,  it  can  be  used  in  indefinite 
quantity ;  hot  water  may  cure  pain,  whilst  boiling  water  will 
produce  both  suffering  and  death.  Hence  we  say  that  judg- 
ment is  required,  even  in  the  use  of  a  well  selected  remedy. 

Recourse  to  such  powerful  measures  as  venesection,  blis- 
tering, emetics,  and  the  like,  forms  no  essential  part  of  the 
system  of  allopathy  now.  Yet  the  ordinary  physician  does 
not  scruple  to  employ  any  of  them  under  given  circumstances. 
For  example,  in  many  cases  a  small  loss  of  blood  relieves  a 
patient  wonderfully,  in  that  distress  of  breathing  which  is 
produced  by  aneurism  of  the  aorta;  it  acts,  indeed,  like  a 
charm.  It  does  the  same  in  skin  diseases.  In  like  manner, 
an  emetic  assists  in  disgorging  the  lungs  in  suffocative 
catarrh ;  and  under  its  influence  I  have  seen  large  quantities 
of  mucus  expelled,  which  were  immovable  by  coughing.  As 
for  blisters,  I  Icnow  no  remedies  more  valuable,  where  appro- 
priately used.  See  Chapter  xx.  of  my  Foundations  for  a  New 
Tlieory  and  Practke  of  Medicine,  London,  Churchill,  1861. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  that  physicians 
who  are  called  allopathic,  are  so  to  a  very  limited  extent 


rThey  are,  is  reality,  eclectic  empiric  philosophers,  ever 
learning,  alivaya  watchful,  thoughtful,  and  obacrnng  whether 
the  remedy  which  they  employ  is  what  they  believe  it  ought 
to  be,  \iz.,  conducive  to  the  restoration  of  health.  Hitving 
in  reality  no  theory  to  uphold,  the  so-called  allopathist  physi- 
cian is  &eo  to  select  his  plan  of  treatment  according  to  the 
I  results  of  his  judgment;  antl  hi;  is  the  most  successful  practi- 
tioner who  uses  his  jndgraeot  with  the  greatest  caution. 
In  writing  tJitia,  we  confess  that  we  are  giving  our  opinion 
of  what  a  physician  ought  to  be,  rather  than  a  description  of 
what  doctors  generally  are.  We  are  fully  aware  that  many 
are  too  bigoted  to  use  their  own  judgment  at  aU,  and  follow 
throughout  life  the  practice  taught  to  them  when  young;  yot, 
though  we  Qcknowlodgo  this,  we  feel  justified  in  the  hope  that 
BDCceeding  generations  will  be  more  highly  educated  in  the 
art  of  mental  training  than  the  present  has  been  ;  and  that 
they  will  consider  that  the  aim  of  a  medico  should  bo  to  cure 
his  patient,  as  speedily  as  possible,  rather  than  to  uphold  a 
theory,  or  to  fill  his  own  coffers.  When  that  happy  day  shall 
have  arrived,  the  terms  bydropatbist,  bomteopalhist,  allopa- 
thist, ond^  the  like  will  only  be  known  as  obsolete  words  ;  and 
those  who  use  them  will  be  regarded  as  gropers  after  truth, 
Uke  the  alchemists  of  old,  who,  though  obscurely  digging,  and 
never  finding  what  they  sought,  yet  discovered  the  mine  of 
exact  chemistiy. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  above  Essay  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Mhitir,  and  simultaneously  with  a  sentence  of  mine 
a  B  reply  to  Dr.  Hayward  in  the  same  periodical,  Tiz.,  "what 
real  homoiopnthy  is  now  no  one  con  find  out  with  certainty," 
there  appeai'ed  in  the  Britith  Journal  of  Hotnaojtathij  (ipu 
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terlj),  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Elb,  Medical  Councillor 
of  Dresden:  ''Plainly  stated,  the  homceopathy  of  to-day  is  no 
longer  that  of  thirty  years  ago/'  ''  mnch  ....  has  been 
given  np,  though  amid  violent  opposition  ;  nothing  is  left  but 
the  skeleton  of  Hahnemann's  theory,  the  three  cardinal 
points,  the  law  of  similarity,  the  proving  of  drags  on  the 
healthy  subject,  and  the  sole  employment  of  single  proved 
remedies,"  **  the  laying  down  of  these  fundamental  proposi- 
tions, which  contain  the  quintessence  of  the  homoeopathic 
doctrine,  is  sufficient  to  establish  for  ever  the  fame  of  Hahne- 
mann," ''  only  those  physicians,  in  our  opinion,  rightly  claim 
the  title  of  homoeopaths  who  publicly  acknowledge  the  above 
mentioned  fundamental  maxims  and  make  them  their  guide 
in  practice."  "  The  administration  of  comparatively  large 
doses,  so  long  as  the  three  laws  in  question  are  held  firm, 
would  not  constitute  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  homoeo- 
pathy." **  We  no  longer  believe  in  the  week-long  duration 
of  a  single  dose."  **  We  no  longer  ascribe  any  curative  power 
to  the  smelling  of  diluted  drugs.  Finally,  we  no  longer 
acknowledge  that  by  progressive  dilutions  of  medicines  their 
effect  is  increased.  To  sum  up,  it  is  evident  that,  for  all 
schools  of  homoeopaths,  the  only  bond  remaining  is,  the 
three  before  mentioned  maxims."  **  Should  anyone  reproach 
us  that  we  content  ourselves,  as  regards  the  choice  of 
homoeopathic  drugs,  with  an  identity  of  the  pathological 
process,  he  would  show  a  misapprehension  of  our  stand- 
point." "We  take  leave,  finally,  to  propose  for  the  acceptance 
of  German  and  Foreign  Homoeopathic  Societies,  the  following 
statement  of  our  law  of  cure."  **  Select,  in  order  to  cure 
diseases  gently,  quickly,  safely,  and  durably,  such  drugs  as 
have  caused  identical  diseases  in  the  healthy  human  organism." 


medicinoB  ( 
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n  a  yeiy  Bensible  paper,  entitled  "  Science  and  8ec- 
■  written  apparently  by  tie  editor,  Dr.  Dryfldule, 
.  everybody  who  knows  him  gladly  ockiiow- 
iiid:  ''Whilst  we,  professing  ouly  lu  employ 
]  the  principle  nmiHa  similibii»  curanlur,  in  all 
casL'8  adapted  to  sneh  treatment,  of  which  we  pretend  to  be 
the  best  judges,  and,  a,s  a  corollary  from  this,  the  proving  of 
medifincB  on  the  healthy,  hold  oareelves  at  Uberty  to  avail 
onrselveB  of  all  the  BCq^nieitions  to  the  healing  art  whenceso- 
ever  they  may  come."  "We  desire  to  assert,  for  the  thera- 
peatical  principle  sinnlia  aimiUbas  ciirantur,  its  tme  place  in 
medicine,  whatever  that  may  be ;  we  bold  no  oiclnsive  dogma, 
but  are  quite  prepared  to  give  np  any  doctrines  at  present 
held  by  ub,  aa  soon  as  further  disiovory  shall  show  ub  some- 
thing better."  "  We  Bet  up  no  preteusiouB  to  the  posseasion 
of  any  in&llihle  dogma,  nor  are  we  bound  to  any  porlicnlBr 
cUgb  of  remedies." 

In  my  desire  to  be  just  to  those  who  differ  from  me  in 
opinion,  I  have  added  the  preceding  quotations,  It  seems  to 
me  that  they  demonstrably  prove  that  homsopathy  is  re- 
nouncing, in  general,  as  it  has  long  done  in  a  few  particular 
instances,  the  transparently  absurd  theories  of  Hahnemann ; 
and  is  gmdnally  becoming  strictly  eclectic,  i.  f.,  that  it  adopts 
every  remedy  which  is,  after  due  cousi deration,  believed  to  be 
the  best  in  any  particular  case.  When  this  point  is  attained, 
I  hope  that  all  medical  practitioners  will  be  able  to  fraternise 
together.  As  I  should  feel  personal  regret  if  the  tenets  of 
Allopathy  were  to  be  drawn  now  from  the  popular  Prin- 
fipla  and  PracHcc  of  Mrdicine,  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  80  I  can  imagine  a  homeopathic  physician  being 
annoyed  at  his  school  being  judged  by  the  writings  of  Hahne- 
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mann.  Yet  so  long  as  the  one  and  the  other  are  regarded  as 
"orthodox  "  by  the  majoriiy  of  Alios  and  Horns,  respectively, 
the  more  advanced  minority  must  chafe  in  comparative 
silence;  much  like  Mr.  Disraeli  mast  have  done  amongst 
the  Tories  until  he  educated  his  party. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  text,  I  have  fairly  described  homoeo- 
pathy as  it  was  originally  held  by  the  majoriiy  of  its  disciples. 
I  cannot  yet  describe  what  it  is,  for  that  is  not  settled,  even 
amongst  its  most  enlightened  professors.  As  to  the  position 
which  it  will  ultimately  attain  we  must  be  discreetly  silent, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  can  do  otherwise  than 
retrograde,  if  it  is  only  upheld  by  such  writters  as  Drs.  T.  W. 
Payne  and  E.  M.  Hall,  in  the  homoeopathic  quarterly,  whose 
medicinal  ^'provings'*  are  puerile;  e,g.^  of  what  value  as 
symptoms  produced  by  Ant  tart,  can  these  be,  "  very  sleepy, 
drowsy,  uneasy,  fretful,  don't  want  to  be  touched  or  looked 
at?"  or  of  Bo  vista,  "  itching  when  the  body  is  warm,  not 
relieved  by  scratching.  Blunt  instruments  make  deep  im- 
pressions in  the  skin  (as  from  holding  pen  between  fingers)  ?'* 
^sculus  hippo,  ^''  dry  cough  with  hoarseness  aggravated  by 
speaking,  swallowing  or  breathing  deeply,  in  patients  subject 
to  haemorrhoid  ?  '*  Millions  of  such  observaticms,  instead  of 
advancing  a  science  of  any  kind,  except  psychology,  would 
only  drag  it  to  the  dust;  and  an  edifice  bmlt  on  such  so- 
called  facts  would  be  like  a  heavy  embankment  laid  upon  a 
hidden  bog,  which  will  at  last  disappear  from  its  own  weight, 
and  miserably  repay  the  pains  with  which  it  has  been  reared. 
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^^1  Heodaoho  a  vtity  oommon  complamt— Cliacges  phygiognom; — Its 

^^P  various    oalleeR — A   part?    of   doctors — Beadovhe    in    cliildren — In 

^^  yoQlhs — G.  P.  Train,  and  mental  worli — Headwhe  precedes  (even — 

Aiia«B  ttom  brain   exhwistion— OlaBaificution  of  ottuaea — Dobs  not 

arlte  from  repletion — Bilioua  beadache — Increased  b;  porgiDg,  &e. — 

CookB,  salta  and  seima. — ^Water  in  tlio  Lead  a  dieease  ol  debility — 

IApopiei7  from  poor  living — Case  of  artist  Bofteuing  of  brain  from 
poverty,  io. — Witliering  of  the  brain  and  other  parts — Compatiaoo 
with  plants — Principlea  of  treatment — Judged  by  detaila^ — CnHsa  ia 
point — CntanL-DUB  imbibition  of  whisky  and  water — Dr.  MaisbaU  Ball 
on  plithiriB— Extension  of  inqniry  to  adult  age — Tlie  plan  of  treat- 
ment dictated  by  careful  observation— Beet  and  qniot — Advantages 
of — Brain  debility — The  nse  of  drugs  in — Want  of  sleep — Hydrate 
uf  chloral  and  opium — Inteatiual  woruis  and  headache — Oase  in 
point— Other  forma  of  headache — Bisulphide  of  oarbou — Duration 
of  a  belief  no  proof  ol  Its  value. 

There  ore  few  individuals  who  paea  through  life  without 
Bofiering  from  headache,  and  some  are  Bach  martyrs  to  it 
that  their  phjRiognomy  becoroee  changed ;  and  the  eye,  which 
once  was  bright  and  sparkling,  becomea  hcitvy  and  dnll,  and 
half  covered  by  a  drooping  lid.  Every  one  who  has 
Buffered  from  cephalalgia  knows  how  painfol  it  is  dnring  its 
contintiauce  to  move  the  eye-ball,  or  to  remain  in  a  bright 
light.  Henoo  probably  follows  the  change  which  we  refer  to. 
Of  all  the  symptoms  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
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physician,  not  one,  if  we  except  vomiting,  owns  such  a  variety 
of  causes  as  headache,  and  none  is  more  apparently  capri- 
cious. Amongst  those  who  habitually  suffer  from  it,  are 
many  who  imagine  that  they  have  found  a  remedy  which  will 
cure  everybody ;  yet  they  have  only  to  induce  some  friend 
to  try  this  panacea,  and  its  worthlessness  is  at  once  recog- 
nised. This  arises  mainly  from  the  almost  impossibility  of 
discovering  upon  what  the  symptom  in  question,  in  any 
particular  case,  depends.  I  once  formed  one  of  a  party  of 
physicians  who,  whilst  driving  to  a  friend's  house,  whiled 
away  the  time  by  giving  to  each  other  their  personal  experi- 
ence. One  of  them  had  a  '*  splitting  **  headache,  which  he 
attributed  to  a  shocking  cold ;  but  which  those  who  had  been 
with  him  over  night  would  more  probably  have  associated 
with  an  over-dose  of  brandy  and  water.  This  served  as  a 
text,  and  each  one  in  his  turn  described  the  cause  of  the 
worst  headaches  he  had  ever  experiened.  One  attributed  his 
to  exposure  to  very  severe  cold,  when  travelling  on  the  top  of 
a  coach  over  bleak  Yorkshire  moors,  in  a  freezing  drizzle, 
which  covered  the  windward  side  of  the  vehicle  with  a  half- 
inch  coating  of  ice,  to  the  consequent  imbibition  of  much  hot 
ale,  spirits,  and  water,  followed  by  a  struggle  for  life  with  a 
street  ruffian,  the  last  being  the  exciting  cause.  On  other 
occasions,  he  had  found  that  a  similar  headache,  though  by  no 
means  equally  severe,  had  been  produced  by  prolonged  exer- 
tion in  fresh  and  in  salt  water.  Whilst  at  school,  he  had 
joined  in  a  swimming  race  ;  and  had  been  obliged  to  retire  at 
an  early  period,  from  the  intolerable  headache  which  came 
on;  one  which  did  not  leave  him  for  many  hours  subse- 
quently. Another  said  that  with  him  prolonged  fasting 
always  produced  intense  cephalalgia ;  and  that  if  he  went  out 
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to  a  lat«  dinner,  withnut  tiikiog  loncli,  he  was  almost  blinded 
by  the  pain,  which  continued,  thongh  steadily  diminishing, 
ontil  he  had  drask  about  half  a  bottle  of  wine,  after  which  it 
left  him.  Another  of  the  pnrty  sMid  "  inflaenza  "  had 
given  him  the  worst  heudnche  that  he  had  ever  fdt,  during 
which  it  was  distreHsing  to  epcak,  and  all  but  agony  to  cough. 
Another  had  found  that,  in  the  early  Btage  of  typhus  fuvor,  a 
Binular  rtfiection  had  been  produced ;  and  the  last  averred, 
that  his  must  poignant  suliering  had  arisen  from  trying  to 
impresR  upon  his  mind  the  whole  of  Johnston's  "  Physiool 
Atlas  "  in  a  week.  He  mformod  ua  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  buy  the  book,  but  that,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it 
daily  for  a  se'nnight;  and  he  wanted  to  master  it,  so  as  to  he 
able  always  mentally  to  refer  to  it.  From  tbia  point,  the 
doctors  made  many  a  digression  to  other  eases  than  their 
own;  hut,  instead  of  following  in  their  wake,  we  may  aa  well 
examine  the  auhjcet  independently  for  ourselves. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  do  well  to  ascertain  the  difierent 
etaeea  which  give  riae  to  beadaube.  We  find  it  described 
by  young  children  as  short,  sharp,  stabbing,  agonising 
for  a  time,  and  then  passing  away  suddenly;  or  heavy,  dull, 
and  eudaring  day  by  day.  In  them,  it  is  the  result  of 
organic  change,  or  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  a  mind  uyot- 
tasked  by  lessons.  What  takes  place  at  the  eaj-ly  period  of 
file  ocenrs  hkewise  towards  ita  close ;  and  headaches  are  in 
tile  aged  very  frequently  an  indication  of  organic  cerebral 
changes,  and  often  of  impending  apoplexy,  or  softening. 

Amongst  youth  of  both  seies,  the  moat  common  cause 
of  cephalalgia  is  growth  and  exciting  mental  work.  We  have 
idieady  dwelt  npon  the  advisabiHty  *  of  allowing  the  period 
•  Chap.  iii„  Pracnalim  of  Btalih. 
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of  life  included  between  the  years  seven  and  seventeen  to  be 
tried  less  hardly  than  it  is  the  custom  to  tax  them ;  and  I 
would  fain  repeat  the  remarks  here.  Not  long  ago,  I  read  the 
report  of  a  speech  made  by  the  eccentric  G.  F.  Train,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  did  not  permit  his  daughters  to  learn 
to  read  before  they  were  ten  years  old ;  and  yet  that  all  of 
them  were  now  very  accomplished  women  in  every  way — 
good  linguists,  fair  musicians,  painWs,  &c.  To  his  experi- 
ence I  could  add  that  of  others,  to  demonstrate  that,  if  there 
is  the  necessary  ability  existent,  it  wiU  show  itself  more 
conspicuously  by  expanding  in  a  strong  body,  than  in  a  weak 
one.  I  can  myself  remember  su£fering  from  headache  for 
nearly  a  whole  year,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  my 
lessons  at  a  time  when  I  was  growing  very  fast. 

Headache  is  in  youth  a  common,  indeed  almost  constant, 
accompaniment  of  the  early  stages  of  such  complaints  as 
scarlet  fever,  chicken-pox,  small-pox,  erysipelas,  or  other 
ernptive  fever. 

In  adults,  the  causes  of  headache  are  exhaustion,  no 
matter  from  what  it  may  result ;  mental  work,  or  worry ; 
irregular,  or  incessant  noises,  especially  if  discordant, 
sharp,  heavy,  and  irregular;  want  of  sleep,  insufficient  food, 
a  too  great  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  or  opiates,  the 
existence  of  gout  in  the  system,  inordinate  losses  of  blood 
from  any  cause;  and  such  fevers  as  typhus,  or,  indeed,  any 
severe  impending  disease  arising  from  what  is  called  poison- 
ing of  the  blood. 

When  youth  has  advanced  to  mature  age,  a  very  common 
cause  of  headache  is  rheumatism,  produced  by  exposure  to 
cold  winds,  &c. ;  or  neuralgia,  from  a  decayed  tooth ;  or  some 
more  recondite  influence.     In  these  cases,  the  pain  is  situ- 
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ated  outside  the  bony  brain-case.  Of  snch,  we  do  not  now 
treat.  When  manhood  has  began  to  decline  towards 
decadence,  and  in  more  advanced  age,  headache  is  generally 
indicative  of  physical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  brain. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  classify  the  causes  of  headache 
thns: — 

1.  Organic  change,  usnally  of  a  destructive  nature. 

2.  General  debility,  the  brain  bebg  exhausted  in  common 
with  all  the  body. 

8.  Special  debility — the  result  of  excessive  mental  labour. 

4.  Changes  effected  by  certain  drugs  and  poisons,  such  as 
quinine,  iron,  opium,  alcohol,  &c.;  or  by  hypothetical  agen- 
cies, like  those  producing  influenza,  typhus,  small-pox,  gout, 
&c.;  or  by  circulation  of  organic  compounds,  such  as  bile, 
nrea,  **  crudities,'*  by  which  I  mean  materials  taken  up  with 
the  chyle  from  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  but  which  ought 
naturally  to  have  been  discharged. 

5.  Anomalous  causes,  such  as  **  worms,*'  external  cold,  &c. 
Whilst  reading  over  this  list,  the  reader  will  doubtless 

have  his  attention  called  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  entirely 
omitted  to  mention,  that  too  much  blood  in  the  brain  is  a 
cause  of  headache.  The  neglect  has  been  intentional,  and 
deliberate ;  for  we  aver  that  in  no  single  instance  is  cepha- 
lalgia due  to  an  increased  supply  of  blood  alone.  To  make 
this  proof  apparent  to  my  readers,  let  me  ask  anyone  of  them 
to  experiment  upon  himself,  on  the  slack  rope  or  horizontal 
bar  of  the  gymnasium ;  or,  if  not  athletic  enough  himself  to 
go  through  such  labour,  to  catechise  those  who  are.  In 
either  case,  let  him  satisfy  his  mind  whether  hanging  with 
the  head  downwards  for  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  minutes 
will  produce  headache.   On  the  other  hand,  let  him  remember 
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every  case  which  he  has  seen  of  enormous  loss  of  blood,  aiid 
then  try  and  recall  to  his  mind  how  very  few  of  them  were 
unattended  with  severe  cephalalgia.  Moreover  we  may  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  headache  is  relieved  by  the  recumbent,  and 
aggravated  by  the  erect  posture. 

When  once  the  physician  has  persuaded  himself  that 
headache  does  not  arise  from  repletion,  he  will  readily 
recognise  the  fact,  that  all  forms  of  depletion  are  far  more 
likely  to  do  harm  than  to  effect  any  good.  Indeed  he  will 
see,  that  even  purgatives  can  only  be  expected  to  be  useful 
in  those  instances  where  the  bowels  are  habituaUy  costive, 
and  the  fecal  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  capillaries  and  lacteals 
of  the  lower  bowel. 

Our  first  deduction  as  to  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  headache  is  therefore  negative ;  pointing  to  what  is 
to  be  avoided,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  to  be  done.  Yet 
it  is  not  therefore  useless.  As  I  write,  a  host  of  recollections 
crowd  upon  my  memory,  in  which  servant  maids,  and  their 
mistresses,  hard-working  students,  and  indefatigable  men  of 
business  have  for  years  been  martyrs  to  **  sick  headache,*' 
from  the  senseless  habit  of  *'  routing  out  the  bowels,''  as  if  a 
visit  to  Cloaciua  was  equivalent  to  attendance  upon  Hygeia, 
and  the  consequent  receipt  of  her  blessiug.  I  have  known 
^'domestics"  to  be  almost  useless  in  a  household,  from  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  their  sufferings  from  cephalalgia  ; 
which  they  have  attributed  to  **  biliousness,"  and  which  they 
have  pertinaciously  aggravated  by  blue  and  colocynth  pills 
and  black  draughts ;  who  have,  nevertheless,  become  valuable 
women  once  more,  by  a  steady  course  of  generous  living, 
and  a  forbearance  from  pill  and  potion.  Cooks,  whose 
business  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  house  is  a  very  exhausting 
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one,  and  whose  appetite  is  geaerally  very  bad,  are  partiuuIarK 
Bobject  to  headaches,  nud  thej  too  ofteu  rmn  theniBelTes  by 
naing  immoderate  purgatives.  Siieh  an  one  is  in  my  service 
now.  Years  ago,  she  left  my  mother  &om  ill  health,  brought 
on  solely  by  har<!  work  and  her  fondness  for  siklls  and  senna. 
Yet,  although  twenty  years  oWer,  she  is  is  a  valuable  servimt, 
hSiTing  given  up  her  affection  for  the  druggist's  shop. 
Another,  whom  her  mistress  told  me  was  laid  up  in  bed,  on 
an  average,  one  day  in  every  week,  in  conseqnence  of  a  siok 
headache,  from  which  she  had  snfTexed  for  years,  was  com- 
pletely cured  in  about  aii  weeks  by  tonics,  generous  diet,  a 
daily  shower  Imth,  and  total  abstinence  from  aperients.  She 
was  a  line  bniom  woman,  and  few  would  have  fancied  that 
ahe  was  Boffering  from  a  weak  head,  &c. 

From  this  negation  we  turn  elsewhere,  and  ask  ourselves. 
What  is  the  eorrect  treatment  of  ench  cases  as  impending 
water  in  Iho  head  in  infancy,  and  of  apoplexy  in  old  age  ? 
Ere  we  decide,  let  ns  put  to  ouraelvea  a  question  or  two.  1. 
Who  are  moat  liable  to  these  aflectiona  ?  2,  Upon  what  do 
they  depend  ?  Now  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  hydrocephalus 
is  not  a  common  disease  amougat  the  children  of  parents 
who  are  constitutionally,  and  aetually,  in  perfect  health,  and 
without  family  taint  It  is  equally  certain  that  water  in  the 
head  is  very  general  amongst  the  children  of  the  scrofulous, 
the  consumptive,  and  thoiie  who  live  in  unhealthy  localities. 
It  ia  fostered  by  misery,  and  is  most  deadly  amongst  the 
poor,  the  ill-fed,  and  those  who  suffer  from  diairhcea.  Con- 
seijnently,  it  ia  a  phenomenon  attendant  upon  a  deterioration 
of  the  s}-ateni  in  general,  and  of  the  brain's  condition  in 
ptirtionlar. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  style  of  persons  who  are  most 
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liable  to  apoplexy  or  softening,  we  find  that  they  are  not 
those  who  live  well,  unless  such  should  be  constantly 
endeavouring  to  counteract  the  effect  of  heavy  dinners  and 
strong  potations  by  powerful  purgatives,  or  by  some  other 
means  of  effectually  reducing  the  system.  Such  folks  often 
remind  me  of  a  story  told  of  a  townsman,  who  went  to  live 
in  the  country,  and  there  kept  pigs.  Being  anxious  to  get 
from  them  nice  ribbon-like  bacon,  prettily  streaked  with  fat 
and  lean,  he  inquired  of  a  friend,  at  whose  house  he  first 
saw  the  coveted  rashers,  how  the  matter  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  last,  who  loved  a  joke,  replied  that  he  brought 
about  the  result  by  alternately  feeding  and  starving  his  pigs 
for  a  month  at  a  time.  The  gentleman  tried  the  plan,  and 
stuffed  his  grunters  incessantly  for  the  appointed  month,  and 
then  starved  them  —  to  death. 

Next  to  the  guzzlers,  who  dose  their  over- wrought  stomachs 
with  blue  pill,  &c.,  those  are  most  liable  to  apoplexy  whose 
constitutions,  never  strong,  have  been  impaired  by  "  danger, 
long  travel,  want,  or  woe ;"  the  sons  of  mental  toil,  hard 
fare,  bad  food,  and  the  like.  One  such  case  I  well  remember. 
An  artist,  of  no  mean  talent,  but  with  an  overweening  opinion 
of  his  own  merits,  and  a  propensity  to  decry  those  of 
others,  which  made  him  many  enemies,  and  did  not  add  to 
his  friends,  gradually  fell  into  circumstances  that  became 
daily  more  and  more  straitened.  Too  proud  to  ask  for  aid, 
he  lived,  as  far  as  victuals  were  concerned,  almost  entirely 
on  his  acquaintances — a  lunch  here,  a  dinner  there,  tea,  or 
supper  elsewhere,  being  too  often  the  only  meal  of  the  day 
— and  one  of  these  sometimes  sufficed  for  more  days  than 
one.  Few,  if  any,  individuals  knew  his  wants  while  he  lived, 
for  in  the  depth  of  his  misery  he  was  ever  a  polished  gentle- 
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man.  At  length,  whilBt  Bitting  aFtcr  ten  at  (lie  bonsc  of  a 
friend,  he  spoke  of  headache,  oad  is  a  few  minutes  waa 
apoplectic.  On  taking  him  to  Lia  home,  it  was  at  once 
apparent  what  liis  Rtatfi  bad  been,  but  the  hand  of  kioduess 

e  too  late  to  save  him.  Ere  life  departed,  luxuries,  long 
unknown,  appeared  before  bis  eyes,  and  the  artist  amiled  bie 
tbanka  for  them  lovingly  ;  yet  be  never  epokc  again,  and  in 
a  few  days  was  dead. 

For  one  well-fed,  luxurious  man  who  dies  from  apoplery, 
a  dozen  poor  folks  fall ;  or,  as  we  Lave  elsewhere  ehown 
(Foundation  for  a  Neu-  Theory  of  MedicineJ,  apoplexy  and 
cerebral  softening  are  consequent  upon  a  condition  of  the 
blood  veaaels  in  which  the  coats  are  brittle  and  thickened, 
0  that  they  do  not  allow  the  nntritivo  parts  of  the  blood  to 
transude  through  them  as  readily  as  they  do  in  health  ;  and, 
.■ordingly,  the  brain  stracture  ia  nearer  to  death  or 
deatructioQ  than  it  is  under  ordinary  circumstances,  aa  is 
evidenced  by  ita  softened  state. 

.  If  we  now  examine  into  the  physical  condition  of  the 
brun  in  water  in  the  head,  wo  find  that  the  normal  structure 
;  being,  or  lias  been  partially,  replaced  by  a  matorial 
inferior  ia  quality  to  that  of  the  poi'feet  cerebrum.  This 
may  be  simply  a  watery,  softer,  or  leaa  oousistent  stuff 
than  it  ought  to  be;  ur  it  may  be  that  something  which 
develops   into  tnbercle;    or  there  may  be  a  change  which 

D  can  adequately  describe,  except  by  comparing  it  to  the 

ht  which  ia  frequently  seen  in  the  vegetable  world — the 
part  begins  to  wither.'      In  all  these  oaaes,  the  braiu  is  more 

•  There  arc  phcnoincDa  in  "life"  which  tntD  hitlierto  elndiid  ont 
antcb.  Oue  iDiLn  Use  n  withr>nd  pair  ol  uma,  anoUipr  baa  hli  lover 
romilisi  blighted,    Bootbct  loses  !he  mote  of  bisbII.  ot  ngbt,  tsato,  or 
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prone  to  die  than  it  onght  to  be.  I  may  again  explain  my 
meaning  by  reference  to  a  plant  or  flower.  Everyone  can 
see  the  difference  between  a  healthy  and  a  sickly  rose  bush, 
and  can  nndorstani  that,  thongh  the  latter  is  not  dead,  it 
is  mnch  more  likely  than  a  healthy  one  to  die  soon  ; 
onder  appropriate  treatment  by  the  gardener,  it  may  snryive 
and  thrive.  So  it  is  with  our  body,  or  any  part  of  it :  it 
may  be  sickly  or  dying,  yet  not  dead  ;  failing,  yet  with  energy 
enough  to  recruit  itself,  and  become  healthy  once  more. 
Bough  usage  may  destroy  it  outright,  judicious  management 
will  restore  it  to  its  pristine  state. 

When  the  physician  recognises  this  state  of  things,  whether 
in  age  or  in  youth,  he  sees  the  necessity  for  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  death.  But  the  basis  upon  which  he  is  to  build 
his  treatment  is  more  readily  described  than  the  method  by 
which  the  design  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  is,  indeed,  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  fuU  account  of  the  detail  without  appear- 
ing tedious.      Everything  has  to  be  avoided  which  would 

and  many  a  man  to  procreate,  long  before  others  of  a  corresponding  age. 
In  like  manner,  I  have  noticed  plants  decay  wholly  or  in  part  without 
apparent  caase.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  one  branch  of  an  apricot 
tree  die  without  a  comprehensible  cause ;  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  seed- 
lings of  the  Clianthus  Damplerii  is  known  to  gardeners.  I  have  heard  a 
nurseryman  express  his  opinion  that  the  scions  of  '*  forced  "  fuschias  wore 
rarely  strong,  and  often  prematurely  died.  In  like  manner,  a  son,  who 
trades  on  the  basis  of  a  father's  name  for  his  capital,  instead  of  his  parent's 
funds,  often  collapses.  I  believe  that  "  life  "  may  be  "  hoarded."  I  hold 
the  opinion  that  a  man  and  woman  who  marry  without  having  any  such 
treasure  will  preside  over  a  house  bankrupt  in  point  of  health.  How,  let 
us  ask,  can  those  who  procreate  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  as  it  were,  hope 
to  have  ofFsprinj;  exempt  from  decay  ?  The  medical  history  of  everybody 
really  bec^ns  long  before  birth ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  part  of  that 
biography  which  is  always  suppressed  —  except  in  such  oases  as  that  of 
Tristram  Shandy  —  that  accounts  for  many  a  premature  death  from  brain 
disease. 
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in  the  Bmallest  degree  tax  the  brain,  or  injure  the  syatem 
and  eveiyLhing  has  to  be  done  which  will  strengthen  the 
cODstitntion,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  briun. 

Yet,  in  speaking  thus,  we  lay  onrseKes  open  to  a  charge 

of  vagueness,  for  anyone  might  very  nntnraDy  say,  "  How 
can  we  jndge  of  the  '  principle,'  unless  we  understand  the 
detail  ?"  We  will  endeavonr.  therefore,  to  be  oxpbrit,  and 
record  two  or  three  cases  of  "  water  in  the  head  "  in  different 
stages.  "  Oh,  doctor,"  said  a  lady  to  me,  "  my  little  nephew 
ia  snch  a  funny  fellow  ;  he  is  pla3dng  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
ehildhood  one  minnte,  and  at  another  he  is  asleep  as  sonndly 
M  if  he  were  in  bed."  "  Does  ho  ever  look  or  speak  as  if 
he  had  headache  ?"  "  Oh  yes  ;  but  it  only  seems  to  mo  as 
if  it  arose  from  his  being  tired,  for  be  eoon  foi^ets  it." 
Kuoning  the  child's  family  history,  I  looked  grave,  and 
epoke  earnestly,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ind  was  threatened  with 
brain  disease;  that  he  was  to  have  no  lessons  for  the  present; 
was  to  be  allowed  unlimited  sleep ;  and  to  have  generona 
diet,  but  not  to  repletion  ;  was  to  have  some  tonic  medicine, 
saccharine  oiida  of  iron,  for  example ;  pure  air  and  warmth  ; 
and,  if  requisite,  other  appliances,  snch  as  oil-mbbing,  local 
stimulants  to  the  skin  of  the  bead,  even  chloroform  inhalation, 
if  necessary.  Since  that  consnltation  many  years  have 
elapsed  ;  the  qaondam  weakly  child  is  now  a  sturdy -looking 
tbongb  really  a  delicate  man. 

On  another  occasion  the  complaint  was  in  a  more  advanced 
stage.  After  years  of  contest  with  headache,  sickness, 
languor,  and  the  like,  a  child  had  an  attack  of  convulsions, 
following  vomiting  and  purging,  The  head  was  pungently 
hot;  the  body  painfully  cold.  Chloroform  inhiJatiou  checked 
the  fitfl  ;    oil-rnhbing    over  the  cbsst    and  back  restored 
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the  general  eireoktioo;  cold  to  the  head  modented  ihb 
de«tnietiT6  eonflAgiatioa  there;  and  well-sugared  wine  and 
water  gave  an  eaaO j-digested  food  for  the  stomach  to  assiDii- 
late.  The  result  was  gatisfactory,  and  the  patient  is  now  a 
fine  yotmg  woman. 

8abfleqtientlj  to  seeing  the  preceding  indiTidoals,  I  was 
called  in,  **  apparently  to  sign  a  passport  to  eternity  **  for  a 
child  who  seemed  '^  deaf  to  time.*'  The  *'  orthodox  '*  medi- 
cation had  heen  carried  ont ;  and  nothing  apparently  remained 
to  be  done  bnt  to  watch  the  agonies  of  death.  Bnt,  in  my 
opinion,  the  adage,  ''  Whilst  there  's  life  there  *s  hope,'*  is 
tme,  as  respects  children ;  at  any  rate  it  was  acted  npon,  and 
the  plan  a^lopted  for  restoration  was  thus  laid  down :  '*  Stop 
all  modicine,  feed  the  patient  with  vegetable  food,  spirit  and 
wator  with  Hngar,  watching  the  effects,  and  modifying  the 
qnantity  given  according  to  the  results  produced  ;  endeavonr 
to  aiigrnont  the  constitutional  vigour,  by  gently  rubbing  the 
wlirilo  of  the  body,  one  part  after  another,  with  salad  oil, 
allowing  the  child  U)  lie  in  the  greasy  garments  thus  neces- 
Harily  jirrxlucod  ;  apply  to  the  head  a  nightcap  well  sprinkled 
with  whiHkoy,  and  covered  by  "  oil  silk,"  that  there  may  be 
no  ova])()ration ;  "^  and  when  convulsions  appear  to  be  immi- 

*  An  I  nm  (l<»NironK  to  givo  to  every  one  that  which  I  believe  to  be  his 
dne,  It  in  ri^ltt  t^i  iiny  that  the  direction  in  the  text  originated  thai.  The 
lute  l>r.  MiirNlmll  Uall  NtntiMl,  in  an  oMHay,  whore  pablished  I  do  not  remem- 
iMir,  thiit  tho  bcMt  local  ai)plication  for  phthisig  was,  in  his  opinion,  alcohol 
aimI  wator  appliod  aH  ihn  ftnr^ooiiH  uho  "wator  drcBning  "  to  the  npper  part 
of  tho  cIioHt.  Aftor  ponduring  over  this  for  a  long  time,  and  haviug  subse- 
qnoiitly  nMrortainrd  that  tnrprutiiic,  cautliaridino,  and  other  strong  mbe- 
faclniitN  wttro  absorlMid  ihrongh  tho  skin,  and  operated  decidedly  upon  the 
imrtn  tndow  tho  nnrfaoo  to  which  thoy  were  applied,  I  came  to  the  oonclnsion 
that  whon  tho  brain 'n  circulation  and  nutrition  was  languid,  it  might  be 
improvod  liy  tho  hical  uho  of  HtiinulaiitM,  Src,  not  instead  of,  but  as  adjuncts 
to,  stmiUr  oonitltntioiial  romedios.   Having  now  had  considerable  experience 
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n«ut,  tliun  givu  r  "  vhlff"  of  cblurufons.     These  wcm  iho 

dirccljons,  and  thej  were  followed  out  bj  the  iiiuthor,  who 

showed  herself  to  be  a  constuumaUi  narso  ;  ADd  now  bu  the 

I    plensnre  of  seeing  hsr  qaondam  patient  mdepeadeut  of  the 

,    doctors. 

Does  the  same  principle  npplj  to  those  who  are  threatened 

f  with  apoplei;  or  softdmug  of  the  bniin  f  will  noil  be  asked. 

Cnqneetionabl;,  is  the  replj,  only  thiit  the  dutnils  of  tbo 

treiitment  differ.     If  a  broiu  is  liable  to  instiuit  solution  from 

I    want  of  good  blood,  it  woiUd  bo  Quidueas  to  reduce  its  snpply 

I   Btill  further,  by  bleeding  the  patient  iu  any  form.     It  is  thoD 

I    wise  to  ordain  perfect  mental  repose,  aod  such  n  diet  an  will 

I    give  ample  nooriahmont,  nhilat  it  will  not  tax  too  grontly  tho 

digestive  or  other  powore  of  tho  constitution.     Xor  is  this 

last  direction  to  be  lightly  passed  by,  for  just  ns  a  fhll  dinner 

1  luoko  a  htiullhy  man  sleep,  so  too  heavy  a  meal  will 

determine   the  occurrenue    of  apoploxy  in  uue  prodixposod 

'    thereto.     When  I  was  young,  an  old  Medico  told  me,  that 

he  was  examined  at  "  the  Hall,"  and  then  asked  the  qiieatiiiu, 

"What  would  you  do  if  called  to  a  man  duiid  from  apoplexy  1"" 

,  that  his  answer  was,  "1  would  bleed  him  till  ho  fainted, " 

[  wid  he  added  that  the  qcmator'a  rejoinder  was,  "  Qaite  right, 

"     At  the  present  time,  a  man  who  opened  a  vein  nniler 

such  ciTcumatances  would  be  conaidored  much  in  the  same 

light  as  if  be   had   [!ul   n  throat ;  and    bnmdy  and  wiitur 

cautiously    administered    wonld,    in    the    vast   majority    of 

instances,  though  certainly  not  iu  all,  appropriiitoly  repliicn 

Ihe  Dse  of  the  lancet. 


•  lino,  I  leal  oonfldoaee  is  the  «ipieuioi 


ii  an  impoiiaD''  KiljiUMit  Uj  Uiuia 
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Onr  next  inquiry  is  respecting  the  plan  to  be  adopted 
under  the  other  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Where  headache  arises  from  general  debility,  it  has  to  he 
treated  by  hygienic  measures,  amongst  the  most  prominent 
of  which  are  perfect  quiet  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
recumbent  posture.  Few  persons,  who  have  never  been  ill 
themselves,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  certain 
sounds  upon  those  who  suffer  from  cerebral  exhaustion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  tick  of  a  watch  or  clock  is 
unbearable,  the  rustle  of  a  silk  gown  grates  upon  the  nerves 
like  the  filing  of  a  saw's  teeth,  and  a  creaking  pair  of  shoes 
wiU  produce  the  most  agonising  sensations.  In  like  manner, 
the  banging  of  a  door  that  shakes  the  house,  or,  what  is 
worse,  the  irregular  flapping  of  a  loose  window,  or  the  start- 
ling rattle  of  the  deal  uprights  arranged  in  a  timber  mer- 
chant's yard,  a  heavy  tread  across  the  room,  the  chirping  of 
birds  outside,  the  vibration  of  cars  and  carts,  the  odour  of 
flowers  or  of  artificial  scents,  even  the  hght  of  day,  each  and 
all  are  painful  and  prejudicial. 

I  have  often  been  told  by  individuals  that  they  experience 
no  relief  from  an  attack  of  headache,  such  as  is  here  described, 
except  from  burying  themselves  in  the  quietest  room  in 
the  house,  and  cutting  off  from  their  senses  everything  which 
would  offend  them.  The  diet  in  such  cases  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  it 
should  be  ample  in  quantity,  and  appropriate  in  quality.  What 
is  appropriate  can  only  be  judged  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment in  each  individual  instance.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
there  is  a  medicine  which  is  really  advantageous  in  these 
cases.  Opium,  in  one  form  or  another,  promises  most 
fairly ;  but  at  the  best  it  is  often  a  broken  reed,  and  occasion- 
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uUt  prejudicial  rather  thau  nscful.  The  name  may  he  said 
of  alcohol.  Good  Ua  is  more  frequently  uaefal  Uion  uoy  other 
articlo,  bat  it  muet  not  be  taken  too  fruely.  A  tight  binder 
round  the  forehead  and  head  usually  gives  relief;  as  it  serroB 
to  direct  more  blood  into  the  brain  than  would  otherwise  go 
ther€.     Pressing  xtrongly  the  temporal  arteries  has  a  nmilnr 

When  the  headache  Is  due  to  special  debility  of  the  cere- 
brum arieiug  from  excessive  menttU  labour,  the  only  safe 
method  of  treatment  is  to  give  tbo  brain  rt^poee.  It  is  not 
nbsolatety  necessary  that  the  ccsaatiou  from  work  alinll  lui 
abeoliite,  it  is  suHicient  if  the  head  be  relieved  of  boidc  of  tta 
labour.  A  man,  when  first  he  takes  to  riding,  fencing, 
rowing,  or  any  other  oxercisa  which  requires  muiicular  eier- 
ttoQ,  very  commonly  "  pays  his  footing  "  in  pains,  of  greater 
or  less  aeverity.  Yet  be  does  not  give  way  to  abso- 
lute indolence ;  so  far,  indeed,  is  be  from  doing  so,  that  he 
forces  his  aching  limbo  to  go  through  a  certain  amount  of 
fatigue,  80  that  they  may  sooner  be  accustomed  to  it.  So  it 
is  with  the  head.  An  unusual  striun  may  produce  cephalalgia ; 
but  the  man  who  kuows  tliat  such  work  will  oflcn  have  to  be 
undertaken,  will  toil  on  in  spite  of  pain  ;  though  he  will  not 
attempt  to  go  through,  whilst  the  headache  lasts,  so  much 
labour  as  he  did  ere  the  Ettffering  began.  In  such  like  cases, 
howe\'(u-,  the  cutb  is  always  slow,  sometimes  it  never  comes 
until  perfect  repose  is  altained. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  medicine  is  of  no 
avail  whatever  to  do  good  ;  it  ia  as  nscless  as  it  would  be  to 
take  quinine  because  our  sides  ache  with  laughtsr.  But  if 
tb«  individual  so  suffering  were  to  take  blue  pill,  Ac.,  under 
the  idea  that  the  headache  was  due  to  bihouaneBS,  he  would 
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lay  a  foundation  for  rnined  health.  I  have  occasionally  had 
under  my  care  individuals  who  have  taxed  their  brains  to  the 
utmost  amount  that  the  human  frame  can  bear,  and  who  have 
treated  every  headache  by  low  diet  and  aperient  medicine, 
carrying  on  the  plan  until  they  have  brought  themselves  to 
the  very  verge  of  insanity,  which  some  indeed  have  over- 
stepped. In  such  instances,  the  time  required  for  repairing 
damages  exceeds  a  twelvemonth,  and  the  utmost  care  is 
necessary  when  the  mental  strain  is  renewed,  so  that  it  shall 
not  be  too  great.  So  that  in  the  end  time  is  lost,  not  gained, 
by  inattention  to  the  necessity  for  rest.  Where  the  headache 
arises  from  what  is  called  poison  in  the  blood,  whether  it  be 
quinine,  opium,  iron,  alcohol,  typhus,  smaU-pox,  or  gout, 
&c.,  I  know  no  cure  save  perfect  quiet,  and  sleep  if  it  can  by 
any  means  be  obtained.  The  power,  however,  of  inducing 
repose  is  not  given  to  everybody,  and,  if  present  at  other 
times,  it  is,  under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  named, 
often  taken  away.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  has  enabled 
me  to  judge,  cases  like  those  here  alluded  to  are  best  treated 
by  **  egg-flip,"  **  milk  and  rum,"  or  any  other  fluid  and 
gently  stimulating  food ;  a  comfortable  bed  or  sofa,  with  the 
Hght  behind  the  person's  head ;  and  some  such  book  to  read 
as  *'  railway  anecdotes,"  where  the  stories  are  short  and  the 
interest  particularly  mild.  Where  sleep  cannot  be  obtained 
by  those  measures,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  drug  which 
equals  the  Hydrate  of  Chloral.  I  have  personal  knowledge 
of  its  value  as  compared  with  every  form  of  opium,  Indian 
hemp,  chlorodyne  and  other  narcotics,  and  can  recommend  it 
most  highly,  in  the  pain  both  of  splitting  headache  and  of 
gout.  But  the  dose  must  be  large  enough,  say  thirty  grains, 
to  produce  sleep,  and  the  sick  room  must  be  still  enough  to 


inenre  quiet  repose.  There  are  few  cases  ivhicfa  will  witLstand 
the  combined  efl'ects  of  frequently  repeat«d  food  imd  amueing 
Dtapidily.  Where  there  is  rcaBon  to  believe  that  headache 
arisee  from  matter  absorbed  from  the  mteetinoB, — a  thing  very 
common  in  yoang  men  and  women,  whoso  bowels  are  habi- 
tually coBttre, —  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  jadicioos 
medical  scavenger  be  appointed,  which  ahall  remove  the 
fillh  withoat  carrying  away  nith  it  mach,  if  any,  valuable 
matter. 

In  the  early  part  of  thisi  paper,  I  stated  that  cephalalgiB 
sometimes  arose  from  such  anoumlons  caases  as  worms.  The 
most  marked  oaeo  of  the  kind  which  I  ever  saw,  occurred  in 
my  own  household  at  a  time  when  I  was  abroad.  On  my 
return,  I  funnd  that  the  patient  was  our  young  nuiBeioaid,  the 
shape  of  whose  craiuum  was  peculiar,  and  who  had  epilepsy 
in  her  fiimiiy,  a  mother  and  three  sisters  being  affected  by  it. 
Bhe  told  me  that  she  had  pain  in  the  head,  which  came  on 
during  the  afternoon,  and  gradually  increased  in  severi^  until 
she  had  a  fit.  The  fits  were  unlike  any  which  1  had  ever  seen, 
hoard,  or  read  of.  Suddenly  the  hands  were  pressed  against 
the  teniploe,  and  the  woman  darted  about  the  room  with 
frantic  gestares,  and  ones  of  pain ;  now  upright,  now  atooping, 
now  darting  against  a  wall,  now  under  a  table,  choir,  or  bed, 
now  rolling  upon  the  floor,  and  now  rushing  about  as  if  her 
dreas  was  on  fire ;  yet  nith  the  hands  always  pressed  against 
the  bead.  A  large  doae  of  opium  on  the  first,  and  another  of 
quinine  on  the  secuud  night,  prevented  the  fit,  but  had  no 
effect  upon  the  fearful  headache.  After  long  thought,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  might  bo  tape-worm ;  and 
though  there  was  no  other  evidence  on  the  subject,  I  ordered 
W  to  take  a  dose  of  kousso.     The  result  was  that  a  very 
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large  dead  tape-wonn  was  voided,  and  the  cephalalgia  and 
the  fits  ceased. 

In  other  instances,  the  cause  of  headache  is  the  near 
occurrence  of  the  monthly  period.  When  this  is  the  case,  a 
hot  bath  if  possible,  and  abundance  of  heated,  stimulating, 
and  spicy  fluid,  is  the  most  appropriate  remedy.  For  rheumatic 
headache,  arising  from  external  cold,  I  know  no  better  cure 
than  great  but  dry  heat  to  the  scalp ;  and  copious  draughts 
of  hot  tea,  cofifee,  or  other  mild  drink.  The  use  of  strong 
alcoholic  stufif  is  absolutely  prejudicial. 

For  headache  arising  from  fasting,  I  cannot  suggest  any- 
thing beyond  sleep,  food,  and  wine.  For  the  cure  of  other 
anomalous  forms  of  cephalalgia,  I  cannot  do  better  than  copy 
the  following  letter  from  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette^ 
July  18th,  1868,  which  promises  more  fairly  than  any  other 
plan  yet  suggested. 

BISULPHIDE   OF  CARBON   AS  A   CURE    FOR    HEADACHE. 

Letter  fbom  the  late  Dr.  George  Eennion. 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and  Oazette.) 

Sir, — I  am  desirous  of  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the  Profession 
a  very  simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  remarkable  cure  for 
liiany  kinds  of  headache. 

I  have  not  the  least  claim  to  the  discovery  of  this  remedy,  nor, 
indeed,  am  I  at  all  aware  who  was  its  originator,  but  I  believe  that  it 
is  unknown  to  the  Profession  generally.  Having  used  it  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  very  rarely 
without  affording  immediate  relief,  I  am  desirous  of  making  it  more 
generally  known. 

I  heard  of  it  first  from  a  gentleman  whom  I  was  attending  last 
year,  and  who  told  me  that  he  thought  it  was  used  by  a  French 
physician.  If  this  should  come  under  his  notice,  I  hope  that  it  may 
be  the  means  of  inducing  him  to  throw  off  his  incognito,  so  that  he 
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e  Uianka  of  inilijr  Ui  wbom  lie  boa  hitberlo  Iwvil  all 
nbawbMtoT. 
^  'HMmn«df,  M  I  hkTo  klTMdy  obseiTad,  ia  umpU :  II  U  Ibn  Uiol- 
laof  earboD.  Ita  mode  ofapplicAtion  ia  no  1«m  HimpU.  1  until 
qnanli^  ol  the  llnid  (aboal  3>j0  is  pooMd  uimu  outlou  wool,  with 
vMiib  a  snialli  wide-mouthed,  glasi-Btoppereil  bottle  U  half  Qllmt. 
This,  □[  couiac,  aUburbs  the  floiil,  and  vhea  tbo  romoJ^  haa  to  bt 
naed,  the  moalh  o[  the  bottle  is  ta  be  applied  daaoly  (no  that  rod* 
of  the  volatile  vnpoor  maj  escape)  to  the  temple,  ot  bohiiid  the  ear, 
or  as  near  aa  possible  to  tlie  seat  of  the  pain ;  »ii<l  so  heUl  for  Irom 
three  to  five  or  six  minales.  After  it  has  been  applinl  for  aiuiiiuteor 
two,  a  seneatioD  is  felt,  as  if  several  leeohes  voro  biting  tbo  part,  and 
after  the  lapse  ol  Iwu,  throe,  or  foor  minates  more,  the  ■lunrtLti))  and 
pain  beooine  nthur  Beverc,  but  aobaido  almost  iumuilialvly  alive  tlit 
ranoval  of  th«  bottle.  It  is  veiy  eoldom  that  any  rvdneaa  of  tho  *kln 
is  prodnt^ed.  The  effect  of  this  applioation,  as  [  liaie  aalil,  Is  iieno- 
rally  immediate ;  it  ma?  be  reapplied,  if  oeMtHaij,  thtiin  or'  lottt 
tinea  in  the  da;. 

The  class  of  headaches  in  whiab  this  roniod;  ia  obiaflj'  nntol,  la 
that  which  may  be  grouped  nudcr  the  wide  tenn  of  "nnrvon*." 
Thus,  neiualgiu  headache,  perioiliu  headaohu,  hjHtiiriciil  tivailaolia, 
and  evon  many  kinds  of  dysi'vptio  hDadaoliu,  are  uhnost  iuvurlahly 
relieved  by  it;  and,  although  the  relief  of  a  symptom  is,  of  course, 
B  very  different  aSair  from  the  Tomoval  of  ita  lauao.  yet  no  oaa  who 
baa  witneased  (and  who  of  u<i  has  not  Moen  ?)  Uie  »,ti<iBy  and  dlstrosK 
oocaaionod  by  severe  and  repeated  boadoahe,  but  must  rejuleu  in 
having   tho  power  of  attording  relief  in  so  prompt  and  simple  a 


&B  regtirils  the  modut  ojifrandi  of  thia  romudy,  it  is  diOloult.  p«r- 

I  baps,  to  form  a  decided  opinion :  bnl  I  am  dispokod  to  attribute  it  to 

r  the  sedative  effect  of  the  vsponr  of  the  onlphido  absorbed  through 

I    the  skin,  and  acting  upon  the  snperSDial  narvos  of  tbe  part  to  whiab 

it  ia  applied.      The  remailis  of  M.  Doipnch   {Annaln  d' IluffiUnt, 

Janoory,  1663)  point  out  very  clearly  the  remarkabUi  prostration  of 

the  whole  nervous  system  produoc^  in  workxuoQ,   who,  In  certain 

nannfaetnrei,  are  exposed  to  the  vapour  orialnii  (roni  tb«  blsolpbld* 
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more  ?  For  upwards  of  half  an  hoar  I  recalled  to  my  mmd, 
and  pondered  over,  what  books  and  lecturers  had  recom- 
mended me  to  do  under  the  circomstances ;  the  lancet,  the 
leech,  the  powder,  the  enema,  the  vesicant,  and  the  rubefa- 
cient, all  passed  under  review.  A  visit  on  the  preceding 
day  had  told  me  that  my  son's  teeth  required  no  attention ; 
and  when  at  length  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  my 
wife  and  struggling  child,  the  sum  of  my  resolves  was 
simply  this,  that,  come  what  would,  the  boy  should  not  die 
of  the  doctor. 

It  required  no  small  effort,  however,  to  watch  the  writhing 
limbs  and  distorted  face  of  the  helpless  child,  and  to  do 
nothing  more  than  look  passively  on  ;  yet  I  felt  that,  small 
as  was  the  hope  of  life,  it  would  be  lessened  if  I  adopted  any 
of  the  means  then  in  vogue  for  the  cure  of  convulsions.  At 
length  I  gave  an  enema  of  laudanum  and  assafoetida,  and, 
seeing  no  manifest  effects,  I  repeated  it  —  how  many  times 
my  memory  fails  to  say.  The  result  was,  that  in  about  twelve 
hours  the  fits  gradually  ceased  ;  but  then,  symptoms  of 
narcotism  came  on,  and  for  some  time  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he,  who  had  escaped  death  by  convulsions,  would 
not  succumb  under  the  poison  of  opium.  Not  one  of  the 
doses  injected  was  large,  of  that  I  had  been  careful ;  but  it  , 
was  clear  that  none  had  been  absorbed  until  the  spasmodic 
attack  gave  way;  and  then  all  which  had  been  given  was 
taken  up  at  once.  The  distress  of  watching  the  deadly 
quietude  caused  by  the  drug  was  more  painful  to  bear  than 
the  sight  of  the  facial  antics  produced  by  the  disease ;  for, 
if  my  child  died,  I  felt  that  I  must  consider  myself  as  its 
destroyer,  and  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  I  had  done  the 
very  thing  which  I  had  resolved  to  avoid.     He  lived,  how- 
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ever,  and  from  that  time  to  this  1  have  aniionsly  sought  tu 
ascertftin  tie  treatment  beat  aJapted  for  the  cure  or  the 
palUation  of  convulsions. 

Whilst  thus  searching,  it  enon  became  apparent  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  single  tenet  then  taught  in  medical  literature 
which  would  bear  a  logical  esamination.  The  oulj  remedy 
which  was  worth  anything  was  lancmg  the  gums,  when  they 
needed  it,  and  clearing  oat  the  bowels  when  there  was 
eridenue  of  their  being  gorged  ;  both  of  which  contingencieB 
are  very  rare.  After  having  un-learut  old  ideae,  it  was 
important  to  adopt  others  of  a  more  trustworthy  character. 

In  seeking  after  the  treatment  appropriate  to  any  dii^eaae, 
it  is  important  to  understand  upon  what  state  of  things  the 
condition  which  we  hope  to  rectify  depends ;  in  other  words, 
to  trv  and  find  out  the  cause  of  the  effect.  Pursuing  this 
plan  with  convulsions,  by  which  term  I  do  nst  now  include 
epilepsy,  let  us  inquire  upon  nhat  they  are  contingent,  or 
under  what  circumstanceB  they  are  produced. 

1,  We  find  them  very  common  and  fatal  amongst  the 
k)wer  orders  in  our  large  cities ;  and,  on  inquiring  still  further, 
we  discover  that  the  disease  is  more  deadly  amongst  the  very 
poor  than  amongst  the  decent  artisiuiB.  Hence  we  conclade 
that  poverty,  misery,  cold  and  starvation  have  more  to  do  with 
convulsions  than  good  diet,  plenty  of  it,  and  comfort. 

2.  Amongst  the  "  well  to  do  "  wo  find  that  the  complaint 
is  more  common  amidat  the  children  of  consumptive,  stru- 
mous, syphilitic,  and  otherwise  diseased  parents,  than  in  the 
flocks  of  those  whose  family  history  is  faultleas ;  consequently 
we  infer  that  "  convulsions  "  are  allied  to  exhaustive  diseases. 

8.  We  find  the  complaint  to  be  more  general  in  crowded 
towns  than  in  the  country  ;  whence  we  infer  that  it  may  b 
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due  to  an  inadeqaate  supply  of  wholesome,  or  the  inhalation 
of  foul  air.* 

4.  Experience  tells  us  that  convulsions  are,  in  many 
instances,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  death.  In  reading 
over,  for  example,  the  phenomena  of  dissolution,  we  often 
meet  with  the  words  ^'  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  death,'* 
arranged  consecutively.  In  cases,  too,  of  death  from  many 
exhaustive  complaints,  **  twitchings  of  the  face,  arms,  and 
feet,"  are  almost  certain  signs  of  imminent  danger;  conse- 
quently we  infer  that  convulsions  are  caused,  amount  other 
things,  hy  a  condition  of  brain  closely  aUied  to  mortification, 
or  the  cessation  of  life. 

5.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  convulsions  of  great 
severity  will  arise  from  sudden  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  as  by  tying  the  arteries  supplying  that  organ, 
and  that  they  will  cease  on  the  restoration  of  the  current  to 

*  I  think  it  right  to  caU  attention  here  to  a  subject,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  except  by  myself.  Crowding  horses 
together  prodnces  glanders ;  packing  negroes  closely,  as  in  a  slaver's  hold, 
gives  rise  to  dysentery,  and  those  who  escape  death,  and  are  sent  into  hospi- 
tal,  communicate  typhus  to  their  nurses.  In  the  crowded  holds  of  sailing 
ships  that  carried  multitudes  of  Irish,  during  the  famine  year,  to  America, 
typhus  broke  out,  and  was  as  deadly  as  the  disease  in  African  slavers.  It  U 
our  duty  to  investigate  the  cause  of  these  affections;  are  they  due  to  air 
made  foul  by  respiration  or  by  transpiration?  The  first  cause  has  been 
inquired  into,  but  not  the  second.  I  assert  as  a  fact,  that  the  skin  of  every 
one  secretes,  produces,  or  exhales  a  gaseous  material,  which,  if  it  is  not 
allowed  to  escape, — as  for  example  by  covering  the  skin  with  some  imperme- 
able material, — gives  rise  to  cutaneous  inflammation.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  this 
that  house-wives  so  carefully  turn  the  bed  clothes  down  after  they  have  left 
their  couch,  and  air  the  room.  If  a  sick  body  lies  during  many  hours 
between  the  sheets,  he  or  she  becomes  uncomfortable,  until  the  space  between 
them  have  been  ventilated.  Every  one  who  has  worn  a  mackintosh  during 
the  day,  will  be  able  to  remember  the  comfort  experienced  on  taking  it  off. 
It  is  the  inhalation  of  this  material  that  I  fancy  has,  when  there  is  over- 
crowding,  most  to  do  in  producing  fever  and  other  diseases. 
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the  neaal  channels.  We  thea  remember  to  have  been  oftea 
stmck  by  the  very  great  pallor  of  the  skin  which  eiista 
ainoiigBt  the  victima  of  the  disettse  nnd^r  consideration ; 
conseqncnUy,  ne  infer  that  the  complaint  in  question  may  be 
closely  allied  to  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain. 

6.  We  neit  reciiU  to  mind  that  comnlaionB  are  &eqnent]y 
noticed  in  the  early  stage  of  sach  diseases  as  scarlet  fever  { 
and  meaales ;  and  aAer  the  taking  of  certain  chemical  sab- 
stances.  We  therefore  infer  that  they  may  be  dno  to  the 
existence  of  poison  ia  the  blood,  or,  in  other  words,  to  & 
vitiated  condition  of  that  fluid  ;  to  a  particalar  form  of  which, 
wising  from  a  certain  diet,  wo  shall  refer  shortly. 

7.  We  know  that  conpulsions  are  common  daring  teething, 
and  that  they  are  then  occasionally  cnred  by  lancing  the 
gnms  ;  that  they  sometimes  are  produced  by  snuh  surgical 
operations  as  that  required  for  the  cure  of  hare  lip  ;  that 
they  may  be  associated  with  coastipation,  and  cured  by  the 
use  of  aporiente.  Consequently,  we  believe  that  the  com- 
plaint may  depend  upon  what  we  coll  on  irritant ;  just  as  we 
see  lock-jaw  arise  in  many  instances  &om  on  injury. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  know  that  calves  and  puppies, 
kittens  and  colts,  cut  their  teeth  without  convulsions  ;  and 
that  many  irritants  may  he  present  without  producing  spas- 
modic atfeetiouB  ;  we  therefore  conclude,  when  convulsions 
arise  during  human  teetbiDg,  that  there  is  some  other  cause 
in  operation  besides  the  growth  of  incisors  or  molars. 

It  is  not  altogether  a  panvdux  to  affirm  that  an  irritating 
thing  is  not  always  ohnouous.  We  may  explain  oar 
meaning  thus :  There  comes  in  front  of  my  window  an 
organ-grinder,  whose  music  I  can  tolerate  whilst  I  am  alone ; 
hut  if  I  am  "  out  of  sorts ;"  or  deep  in  an  important  con- 
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snltation  wherein  the  sonnds  of  the  heart  and  longs  have  to 
be  examined  closely ;  the  barrel  organ  becomes  an  intolerable 
nnisance,  and  a  powerful  irritant. 

As  teething,  then,  pe7'  se,  is  not  an  efficient  producer  of 
convulsions,  we  ask  ourselves  what  additional  cause  is 
required  ere  the  first  comes  into  operation.  To  this  the 
answer  is  simple,  viz.,  anything  which  deteriorates  the 
general  health  makes  excitants  in  general  more  irritating, 
and  the  process  of  '*  tooth-cutting,**  in  particular,  a  source 
of  **  convulsions.**  Similar  observations  apply  to  the  pre- 
sence of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  which  may  have 
existed  there  for  months  or  years  without  giving  rise  to  any 
notable  effect.  The  evidence  which  tells  us  of  the  condition  of 
body  that  favours  the  active  operation  of  irritants  is  readily 
to  be  recognised,  but  we  postpone  its  consideration  for  awhile. 
.  8.  The  last  cause  of  convulsions  which  we  shall  notice  is 
one  not  generally  recognised,  even  if  known,  yet  it  is  of  vast 
importance.  It  is  the  use  of  animal  food  ere  the  teeth  are 
all  cut.  Without  having  a  definite  idea  of  what  they  meant 
by  the  term,  the  effect  of  the  premature  use  of  flesh  was  that 
which,  I  believe,  the  ancient  writers  called  "  Crudities.*' 
I  do  not  know  any  single  thing  which  is  more  decidedly 
operative. 

To  enable  my  readers  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  meat 
diet,  I  will  record  a  few  cases,  as  they  occurred  to  my 
notice  in  chronological  order.  A  man,  aged  twenty-four,  very 
emaciated,  was  operated  on  for  stone ;  after  this  was 
extracted,  he  was  placed  on  a  generous  scale  of  provisions, 
having  meat  four  times  daily ;  as  a  result,  he  experienced 
the  most  frightful  and  prolonged  attack  of  convulsions  that  I 
ever  saw ;  the  meat  was  suspended,  and  the  convulsions  did 
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not  retom.  Anotker  man  in  the  some  hospital  was  Himilarly 
treated  after  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  hiul  oo  epileptic 
seizare ;  the  diet  was  then  altered,  and  no  eonyulaions 
appenred.  Once  more,  beef  and  mutton  were  given  largely,  and 
again  the  diaoaBe  followed,  subsiding  when  the  flesh  food  was 
withdrawn.  Neither  of  these  men  had  ever  before  had 
Himilar  ixttackB.  The  next  cose  was  that  which  heads  this 
eeaay,  whereia  the  cause  of  convulsions  was  the  prufase 
axh.bitioD  of  beof-tea ;  when  this  was  given  np,  no  general 
attack  appeared  afterwards  ;  but  if  egg  waa  subslitnted  in  its 
place,  a  partial  convalsion  was  recognised  under  the  form  of 
fttlso  croup,  which,  by  a  process  of  cxhauBtive  experiment  and 
observation,  was  proved  to  ba  due  solely  to  the  ovoid  diet. 
After  this  I  shw  twins  who  were  being  wet  nursed,  but  who 
for  the  Lime  were  ill,  inasmuch  as  the  milch-woman  wan 
herself  in  bad  condition.  The  two  had  "fits,"  which  began 
as  false  croup,  und  genenilly  ended  in  a  convulsion  of  the 
whole  frame.  These  attacks  wore  readily  traceable  ta  the 
use  of  beef-tea  ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  one  of  the 
infants,  whose  disUke  to  the  animal  concoction  was  very 
great,  was  not  attacked  UDless  it  took  beyond  a  certain 
quantity.  I  doubt  whether  I  conld  have  persuaded  the 
family  doctor  and  the  parents  to  acknowledge  the  association 
between  the  beef-tea  and  the  cuuvulHiou,  had  it  not  been  that 
the  latter  child,  who  was  living  chiefly  upon  a  milk  diet, 
became  convulsed  within  an  hour  after  drinking  voluntarily 
a  large  cap  of  the  fluid  in  queBtion,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  his  brother.  During  the  early  part  of  my  attendance,  I 
voa  not  able  to  induce  the  medical  attendant  to  cbangu  tho 
plan  of  victualling  the  sick,  and  the  child  made  no  progress 
towards  recovery  ;  when  the  beef-tea  was  given  up,  there  was 
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not  a  single  recnrrence  of  the  fit  of  convulsions.  On  another 
occasion,  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  see  a  child,  and 
found  that  my  opinion  was  required  as  to  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  increasing  the  amount  of  calomel  already  given. 
The  one  doctor  had  no  faith  in  mercury,  until  it  produced 
green  stools  ;  the  other  feared  that  if  this  characteristic 
action  was  produced  the  child  might  die.  On  inquiry,  it 
appeared  that  the  patient  was  taking  freely  of  such  diet  as 
veal  or  chicken  broth,  beef- tea,  &c.,  and  on  asking  the  first 
medico  about  his  usual  treatment  of  children  when  they  had 
green  stools,  I  found  that  he  always  excluded  animal  food 
from  the  diet,  and  that  he  effected  by  milk  that  which  he 
imagined  was  due  to  calomel ;  thus  attributing  to  one  cause 
what  was  really  referrible  to  another.  The  result  of  our 
consultation  was  to  abandon  mercury  and  beef-tea ;  and  on 
our  subsequent  meetings  we  found  that  the  convulsive 
seizures  had  ceased ;  nor  have  they  ever  returned.  The 
next  case  was  still  more  striking.  A  friend  asked  my 
opinion  about  his  young  son,  who  had  been  suddenly  taken 
with  fits ;  yet  the  closest  examination  failed  to  elicit  any 
apparent  cause,  until  I  came  to  the  question  as  to  the  beef- 
tea,  &c.  It  then  was  found  that  the  child  had  for  the  first 
time  been  partaking  largely  of  beef  gravy  with  potatoes,  and 
had  a  small  slice  from  the  joint.  I  gave  the  necessary 
directions,  but  was  surprised,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  be 
summoned  under  the  same  circumstances  as  before.  Again, 
a  patient  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  a  probable  cause  for  the 
attack;  and  I  hesitated  ere  I  asked  my  friend  if  he  had 
attended  to  my  instructions  to  withhold  meat.  **  Ah,"  said 
he,  **  there  you  have  me  ;  the  truth  is.  Doctor,  I  did  not 
believe  you,  for  I  had  never  heard  gravy  and  beef  blamed  for 
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convnlsiona.  I  have  given  my  child  both  flesh  and  its 
juice,  unci  now  that  I  am  'convinced,  I  will  not  do  so  ngain 
until  ho  is  older." 

Not  to  moltiply  cases  farther,  let  me  say  that  conrulaions 
arising  from  the  ciiase  just  mentiosed  Fire  attnally  sudden  and 
severe,  accordiog  to  the  amount  of  the  animal  food  taken, 
and  that  they  very  rarely  have  premonitory  symptoms.  In 
some  few  cases,  however,  where  the  quantity  given  has  been 
small,  I  bavB  seen  eiceasive  irritability  and  fevoriahnesa  occur, 
without  going  so  far  as  convul^ons.  TUe  cltildren  most 
liable  to  convulsions  from  the  cause  in  question  are  those 
who  have  a  tendency  to  delicacy  generally,  and  water  in  the 
head  particularly.* 

Of  convulsions  lu-iaing  in  the  infant  from  causes  operating 
in  the  mother  we  need  not  speak. 

I  invesligftte  the  "  physique  "  of  children  who 
Buffer  &om  convulsions,  we  almost  invariably  find  that  their 
flesh  is  soft  and  flabby.  A  friend  of  tinrs  once  remarked  that 
married  men  generally,  and  doctors  especially,  put  their  hauds 
under  a  child's  petticoats  so  as  to  feel  its  "  nates,"  whenever 
an  infant  is  put  into  their  hands,  by  mother  or  nurse,  for 
their  admiration.  Pleading  guilty  to  the  charge,  I  tested  the 
reason  for  my  thus  acting,  and  found  that  I  had  nnconaciously 
discovered  that  the  condition  of  the  buttocks  is  always  a  good 
I  indication  of  health  in  a  baby.  If  these  are  firm  and  elastic, 
one  may  be  always  snre  that  the  little  one  is  strong  and  well; 

•  The  ouei   dctiilcd,   and  nuuij  nthsn  of  whioli  I  am  cDgniiuit,  but 
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bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  soft,  as  if  they  were  boiled 
turnips  in  a  bladder,  it  is  certain  that  the  child  is  '*  out  of 
sorts."  To  the  philosophic  physician,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the 
nates  or  **  glutei  "  are  soft,  the  heart  must  be  so  too,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  fleshy  masses ;  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
muscular  substance  cannot  be  weak  without  the  nervous 
structures  being  ''  out  of  condition ;"  and  if  all  these  are 
deteriorated,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  stomach  and  bowels 
cannot  be  in  first-rate  order — Ex  uno  diacimtts  amnia,  or 
ew  pede  Hercules, 

The  question  now  suggests  itself,  whether  convulsions 
arise  from  some  change  in  one  particular  structure,  such  as 
the  nervous,  or  whether  they  depend  upon  a  certain  condi- 
tion of  the  body  generally.  There  are  many  considerations 
which  favour  the  belief  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  depend 
upon  the  state  of  the  first-named  system ;  but  there  is  also 
evidence  to  show  that  they  are  frequently  associated  with 
decline  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

To  understand  this  proposition  thoroughly,  let  us  for  a 
moment  examine  into  the  experience  which  we  have  of  the 
efifect  of  debility  upon  our  own  frame.  We  find  that  when  we 
are  tired,  the  brain  is  more  irritable,  and  the  mind  less  able 
to  address  itself  to  deep  thought,  than  usual ;  that  we  are 
*<  nasty ;"  apt  to  explode  in  wrath  at  trifling  things  ;  and  that 
we  detest  the  noise  of  play,  music,   &c,,*  more  than  we  do 

*  In  preparing  this  chapter  for  a  second  edition,  I  Tentnre  to  indulge  myself 
in  recalling  a  conversation  which  brought  the  sabject  spoken  of  in  the  text 
prominently  to  my  mind.  It  occurred  at  a  dinner  party,  wherein  I  had  a 
seat  beside  the  host's  daughter,  who  was  the  most  accomplished  woman  I 
remember  to  have  met.  She  was  mach  interested  in  schools,  and  had,  if  I 
understood  rightly,  one  under  her  own  management.  Thrown  into  narratiTe 
the  remarks  which  she  made  ran  thus,  '^  I  have  occasionally,  when  teaching, 
found  all  my  class  stupid.      They  had  not  learned  their  lessons,  were 
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wboQ  in  health ;  nt  the  same  time  our  appetite  is  capricioas  ; 
and  if  ve  test  oar  mascnlar  powers  at  billinrds,  bowls,  or 
rifle-ahooting,  we  discover  that  we  have  lost  the  fine  aeoae  of 
"  Btreugth "  to  which  we  had  b«forc<  educated  oar  arms, 
hands,  and  fingere  ;  conBequently,  wo  know  that  when  we  are 
"ont  of  sorts"  our  maacies  are  as  unreliable  as  ib  onr 
DerrouB  eystem.  When  ouce  we  recoguise  the  fact  that 
debility  increases,  promotes,  or  produces  irritability,  we  can 
Bee  thiit,  when  the  first  is  present,  the  nerves  will  he  mora 
excitable  and  the  muscles  more  capricious  than  they  are 
ordinarily,  and  we  can  ondorstand  that  an  impresBion  made 
upon  these  will  hiive  a  far  greater  effect  at  one  period  than  at 
another.  Eeuco  we  draw  our  deductions  us  regards  the 
treatment  of  convulsions. 

As  couvidsions  are  favoured  by  everything  which  impove- 
rishes the  body,  so  everything  is  to  be  avoided  which  can 
deteriorate  it  Btiil  farther.  In  this  category  most  be  reckoned 
aperients  of  every  class.  All  are  bad ;  but  mercurial 
purgatives,  which  are  oflen  exhibited  under  the  name  of 
"alteratives,"  are  the  worst  of  all.  A  very  short  experi- 
ence, if  associated  with  close  obBervation,  suffices  to  prove 

i[iiitl«oti*e  to  wbal  I  said,  dnl!  in  ttnawering  qDaiCioai.  and  iu  other  ti«jfB 
diwgieuiible.  At  finl  I  atUiljDtad  Ibia  to  tbn  wentber.  to  tbe  mai,  to 
touDlliiug  wrong  in  Urn  air  of  Ibo  uhool-rtMin  ;  but,  never  alloirGd  mjaelf  to 
eiproiB  my  puivakod  (nuliiigi.  At  lail,  wbi'iisyBt  1  fannd  two  or  throe  pujiil*  in 
■Di^ceesiuD  acolilwanbj,  1  retired  t'  a  ronm  by  mjiclf.  uid  iaqaind  idIo  mj 
OKD  [ihjruoal  atalB.     An  a  resall,  I  diacnverad  that  what  >b  sttribntsd  k 


II  due  la  K 


'infirn 


flordijUlj  agree  with  the  tad}''H  obHirratioii,  and  ai 
aertt  haa  greater  difflcollj  in  exorcising  eontrol  o^ 
la  lind.  Mjr  own  role  of  life  baa  been  ncier  In 
li  to  lecal.  The  task  of  kasping  to 
10  grant  Ihnl  t  Laie  iepeaU[Il}  b*oa  d 
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that  an  opening  dose  of  "  blue  pill,"  **  grey  powder,"  or 
"  calomel,"  has  a  curiously  depressing  eflect  upon  the 
nervous  system,  even  when  taken  in  comparative  health. 
They  are  far  more  prejudicial  when  taken  during  illness. 

In  the  same  category  we  must  place  bleeding,  whether 
general  by  the  lancet,  or  local  by  leeches.  Yet,  as  we  write, 
memory  brings  up  to  our  mental  vision  the  spectres  of  young 
infants,  whose  skin,  blanched  as  the  paper  on  which  my  pen 
moves,  Feemed  to  be  yet  whiter  by  its  contrast  with  the  dark 
colour  of  that  coronet  of  leeches  which  a  doctor  of  those 
days  had  ordered  for  their  young  brows. 

Side  by  side  with  aperients  and  bleeding,  we  must  class  the 
low  diet  which  usually  accompanied  them  in  days  gone  by, 
and  often  does  so  still. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments  now,  and  think  over  what  a 
convulsion  is.  It  is  an  excessive  use  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body ;  so  excessive,  indeed,  as  to  be  attended  sometimes  with 
rupture  of  the  contractile  fibres.  In  what  way,  then,  let  us 
ask,. does  it  differ  from  the  strain  put  forward  in  such  exer- 
cises as  rowing,  leaping,  boxing,  and  a  variety  of  athletic 
sports  ?  **  In  nothing,"  is  the  reply,  **  except  that  in  one 
case  the  exertion  is  voluntary,  and  in  the  other  it  is  com- 
pulsory." Now,  the  healthy  man,  who  has  been  hard  at 
work  at  the  oar,  or  in  any  other  way,  finds  that  his  work  has 
given  him  an  appetite  ;  it  has  produced  great  expenditure  of 
tissue,  and  a  human  instinct  calls  for  fuel  to  feed  the  animal 
locomotive.  Supposing  to  such  an  athlete  we  were  to  give 
water-gruel  for  dinner,  and  senna-tea  for  breakfast ;  is  it  not 
clear  that  his  force  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  ? 
In  like  manner,  if  we  give  to  one,  who  has  spent  his  strength 
in  convulsions,  only  a  banquet  upon  porridge,  with  a  dessert 
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of  brimstoDO  and  treacle,  is  it  not  certain  that  we  shall  make 
him  weaker  than  ho  was  before  ? 

Again,  amougBt  deprcBsing  agenctes  is  to  be  reckoned  bad 
air,  hj  which  we  lueou  that  kind  of  atmosphere,  wherever 
met  with,   which  opetateB  prejudicially.     To  one,  town  a 
eeems  m  bad,  that  country  air,  which  is  its  opposite,  appears  1 
to  be  ubsolntely  good  ;  yet  country  air  may  be  even  worse 
than  that  of  cities.     A  child  living  in  a  low  bailt  house,  with    I 
close  rooms,  small  windows,  and  Bnrronoded  b;  trees,  is  as    ' 
badly  off  for  pure  air  as  if  it  lived  in  a  cellar  in  a  crowded 
coort.     Cold  and  vmuI  air  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  thU 
it  if  ii:hich  hai  to  be  guarded  againiil. 

We  have  already  MufBciently  indicated  that  a  meat  diet  is  i 
to  be  avoided ;  we  must  equally  shun  too  lurge  a  supply  of  J 
vegotnble  or  milky  food. 

As  in  the  treatment  of  oonvnlsive  attacks  we  must  discoa-  | 
rage  all  things  which  deteriorate  the  condition  of  oar  patient; 
so  we  must  patronise  everything  which  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  it.  For  example,  we  may  use  preparations  of  iron, 
bismuth,  or  manganese,  always  seeking,  if  possible,  for  snch 
forms  of  them  as  are  palatable.  To  these  we  mast  add 
fermented  or  alcoholic  liquids  in  appropriate  qnantity,  cream, 
milk,  cod-oil  beaten  up  with  yoke  of  egg,  like  custard,  or  in 
any  other  palatable  form.  Yet  the  physician,  when  he 
recommends  these,  must  ever  remember  that  they  may  he 
overdone.  Too  much  of  any  one  of  them  wiJl  produce  fever- 
isbnesB,  headache,  nausea,  and  illness.  Some  children  are 
literally  nnable  to  tolerate  either  stimulants  or  toiiics.  Vliih 
them,  diet  alone  forms  (be  staple  remedy.  To  these  things 
we  may  add  a  diligent  ratibing  of  tbe  body  with  Balad  or 
other  pleasantly -scented   oil.      I  know  of  no  lobora&t   bo 
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generaDj  luefal  as  this,  and  none  to  wfaieh  ehildzen,  m  a 
rule,  take  more  kindij.  It  may  be  used  freqiientlj  dining 
tlie  daj,  and  the  inyaHd  ahonld  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
greaaj  eoTeringa,  if  it  dedres  so  to  do. 

As  cold  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  shnnned,  so  warmth  is 
everywhere  to  be  promoted.  The  bed-room  should  not  be 
lowid*  than  70^,  and  promenades  in  a  perambolator,  or  a 
regnlation  walk,  daring  winter  time,  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
air  of  the  house,  if  properly  heated  by  warm  air,  is  often 
preferable  to  the  atmosphere  ontside  the  walls. 

I  luivo  gone  thns  far  without  mentioning  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  in  the  treatment  of  convulsions, — keeping  it  to 
the  laNt,  as  a  Hchool-boy  retains  the  best  bit  of  his  cake,— I 
mean  chlorr)f)r>rm  inbulationi  The  first  individoal  to  nse  this 
powerful  r«Tii<j(ly  waH  an  Edinburgh  physician  who  was  in 
conNiiltation  with  the  then  Dr.  Simpson,  over  a  newly-born 
child  apparently  dying  with  convulsions,  and  the  success  of 
tho  plan  brought  it  into  notice.  I  well  remember  the  first 
timo  that  I  UHod  it  myHolf.  Rotuming  home  from  a  country 
Jourti(*y,  I  found  my  duiightor,  agod  twelve,  in  strong  con- 
vulHioriH.  Hho  whh  ill  with  Hcarlatina,  and  during  the  day 
ha<l  hvvu  fr(U|uontly  attacked  with  vomiting,  ejecting  every- 
tiung  which  was  given.  The  urine  was  scanty,  albuminous, 
and  blootly  ;  and  when  1  came  back  she  had  been  in  convul- 
sionH  during  throe  hours.  Two  medical  friends  wore  honido  her, 
but  we  couhl  not  raise  a  hope  amongst  us.  Doing  unxious 
to  boar  my  grief  solitarily,  tho  couHultation  was  Hliort.  and  I 
soon  waH  alone  at  tho  bed-side.  A  chloroform  hottlo  was  at 
hand,  however,  and  1  administered  some.  In  far  lofiN  time 
that  it  takes  me  to  writo  this,  the  convulsions  wore  over.  The 
offoot  socmod  magical.   Yet,  though  the  formidable  paroxysms 
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9  over,  icseDsibility  remaioed,  aLd  there  were  frequent 
ms  of  the  eyelids,  month,  and  limbe.  Among  otbei 
US,  I  noticed  that  bfith  the  cardinc  and  respiratory  move- 
ments n-ere  im-gular.  Each  twitch,  as  it  aroee,  was  &o 
signal  for  moru  chloroform,  and,  to  mate  the  etory  short, 
four  bonre  of  close  attention  and  frequent  inhalation  brought 
the  patient  round.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and 
as  each  fades  into  the  past,  it  leaves  a  stronger  impress  upon 
its  successor,  of  the  valne  of  chloroform  inhalation  in  con- 
vulsions. 

This  drag  may  be  osed  during  the  fit  in  every  ease.  I  do 
not  know  an  exception  ;  bat  the  doctor  must  ever  have  his 
attention  fixed  upon  the  state  of  the  respiration,  and  use  the 
drag  accordingly.  Whikt  administering  it,  I  have  seen  the 
breathing  as  it  were  entirety  snspended,  and  death  apparently 
imminent.  In  such  cases  the  method  of  artificial  respiration 
to  be  adopted  is  that  known  ns  Dr.  Sylvester's.  It  is 
managed  thns  :~Tbe  paticRt's  elbows  ore  firody  grasped,  and 
the  doctor  then  presses  them  with  his  own  strong  arms  against 
the  false  ribs.  This  produces  a  pretty  loud  "  ugh,"  or  groan. 
The  chest  is  thus  emptied  of  superfluous  air.  Immediately 
after,  the  operator  throws  the  arms  ontnards  and  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  head.  This  movement  eanses 
inhalation.  A  few  seconds  of  this  stylo  of  operation  soon 
re-establishes  respiration,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

In  my  own  practice  I  never  use,  or  recommend,  anything 
but  the  naked  hand  as  a  vehicle  for  the  chloroform,  by  which 
it  is  considered  than  on  overdose  cannot  be  given. 

This  inhalation  of  chloroform  may  be  adopted  both  in  the 
oonTulsiona  of  pregnancy  and  parturitiDn,  as  well  as  in  e| 
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When  once  a  drag  has  estahlished  for  itself  so  good  a  repu- 
tation, as  a  curative  agent,  like  chloroform  has,  it  is  certain 
that  many  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  it  is  equally  valuable 
as  a  preventive.  As  yet  the  amount  of  evidence,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  is  small.  Some  have  reported  that  the  regular 
daily  use  of  the  drug  in  vapour  diminishes  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  epileptic  attacks,  if  it  does  not  cure  them  entirely. 
My  own  experience  is  negative,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
advantage  result  from  chloroform  as  a  means  to  stave  off 
**  falling  sickness.'* 

That  it  will,  however,  check  and  prevent  the  convulsions  of 
children  experience  fully  proves.  An  experienced  mother  or 
nurse  can  soon  recognise  in  a  young  person,  who  has  already 
been  convulsed,  the  first  indication  of  the  fit,  or  the  circum- 
stances under  which  an  attack  is  likely  to  come  on.  The 
use  then  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  vapour  will  check  the 
advance  of  the  disease.  One  such  mother  I  well  knew ;  she 
had  such  accurate  information  of  the  natural  history  of 
convulsions,  and  such  perfect  confidence  in  chloroform,  that 
she  was  not  alarmed  when  a  fit  drew  near;  nor  did  she  seek 
for  the  physician's  aid,  unless  the  case  should  be  more  com- 
plicated than  usual.* 

*  In  the  first  editioD  of  this  work,  I  spoke  of  this  lady  in  the  present ;  alas, 
the  past  tense  has  now  to  be  nsed.  I  refer  to  her  again  as  a  model  mother. 
She  coald  never  at  anytime  connt  npon  the  assistance  of  a  medical  man, 
until  many  hours  had  elapsed  after  the  message  requiring  his  aid  had  heen 
■ent.  During  the  interval  her  maternal  heart  was  often  sorely  tried,  and  she, 
like  every  sensible  woman  would  do,  inquired  what  could  be  done  under 
given  circumstances,  until  the  doctor  came.  Sympathising,  as  I  did,  with  her 
dij£culties,  it  became  an  object  to  reduce  these  to  the  smaUest  dimensiouB. 
She  was  instructed  by  my  advice.  My  knowledge  was  increased  by  her 
experience.  Every  doubtful  detail  was  discussed,  and  opinions,  whose 
expression  occupied  in  the  writing  of  the  above  essay  a  few  minutes,  cost 
years  in  collection.  My  practice  has  thrown  me  much  amongst  those  who 
live  far  away  from  their  medical  adviser.    I  write  accordingly. 
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Let  me  Iherefore  reconiiaenil  to  my  reaUers  who  lire  Jikely 
to  be  concerned  in  the  mima);tineiit  iif  iitioncy  and  childhood, 
never  to  he  witliout  a  bottle  of  cblorgfonn  in  the  house.  Xo 
pareota,  uothiDg  con  be  a  greater  boon.  To  the  iDeiperioaced  < 
mother,  the  period  between  the  appearance  of  the  convulsive 
fit,  and  the  advent  of  the  first  doctor  sent  for,  is  something 
dreadful  to  bear.  Yet  if  ehu  has  in  her  bondoir  a  bottle  ■ 
such  aa  we  recommend,  and  can  find  the  courage  to  use  it, 
nith  or  upon  the  naked  hand,  that  period  will  be  shorn  of  its 
terrors.  All  she  has  to  do  is  to  undress  tbe  child,  to  keep 
it  worm,  to  pour  some  chloroform  on  her  paim — as  if  it  waa  a 
clean  handkercbiof,  and  tbe  drug  a  scent-bottle^aod  then  put 
her  hand  before  the  loved  one's  nose  and  mouth,  repenting 
this  process  ns  the  fluid  evaporates.  To  fill  up  time,  she  may 
then  mb  the  body  over  with  oil,  and  wait  with  calmness  till 
her  medical  adviser  comes.  With  such  information  as  that 
given  above,  none  of  my  readers  need  experience  the  miser- 
able emotions  of  tbe  writer,  who,  with  all  his  medical  honours 
thick  upon  him,  was  called  upon  to  intervene  between  bis  son 
and  death,  without  feohng  able  to  take  the  stand  desired,* 

•  Tbe  critic  in  lbs  Medical  Quarlei-li/  bikea  ms  to  U>k  far  not  Tefurriag 
to  Sehrodiir  tbu  der  EoUi,  in  Ibc  prrcediug  etiaj.  I  coutd  not.  far  the 
rimplB  reaaan  tbnt  I  bsie  not.  to  mj  knowledge,  read  any  □[  his  wockB. 
it  t  aeiie  no  cUim  tu  otiginBlil)',  I  bate  a  real  pleatare  Khausipr  it  i> 
poullils  fot  toe  to  quote  an  antboritj,  at  men'.ina  a  name  that  downed 
honaor.  before  £  evor  thonght  of  vHling,  My  r6]e  has  been  that  of  ati  incte' 
pendent  inqairur,  ntbor  than  that  of  a  bookworoi.     In  ad  my  vork,  T  an 
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'  sole  dei-ire 


ID  the  likbonn  o[  Dtbari.  wboie  in 
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il  eD*y  towoida  tbom.     I  ought,  perh: 

'B  them  to  be  well  known 


DbMrratiana  wilk  olhen  drawn  from  dinioa] 
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CHAPTER    V. 


ON   BPIUSPST. 


AutlK^r^M  Unt  aoqaaintanoe  with  epilepsy — Dr.  Budd  upon— Tonics 
-^OiMios  '  Iiitliumoe  of  diet — Discontent  breeds  inquiry — Causes  of 
iht)  dlMoiiMO-  Oon^bral  obange — Physical  character  of  epileptics — The 
lUUicWn  ill  ttpilopticM — Epilepsy  and  sleep — The  condition  of  the 
Uralu  III  h1oo|v-  Kpilopny  nvd  convulsions — Excitants  do  not  always 
ikv^i  MM  A\ioh  rituvulHiouH  bcforc  parturition — Exciting  causes,  other 
U\m\  pli^VHioal  lUiiuiKo— Poisons  in  the  blood — Treatment — Influence 
of  im«). 

OuHiNd  tho  period  when  I  was  **  serviDg  my  time  "  as  an 
i^ppit^iitiot),  1  wuH  living  in  the  house  of  a  master  who  was  a 
|iiouri  '*  ovun|{olioal»**  and  considered  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
mluoutit  mo  in  oocloRiastical  as  well  as  in  medical  matters, 
mul  I  Immmiuus  amongst  other  things,  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday 
tiohiu>l.  I  hiul  not  sat  upon  my  stool,  in  the  centre  of  three 
HiduH  of  a  H(]uar(>,  htUf-a-dozon  times  ere  I  was  astonished  at 
on0  of  i\\o  pupiln,  a  lad  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  tum- 
Wiug  ovt^r,  and  ahnost  knocking  me  off  my  perch  in  his  fall. 
iKiubtloHH  my  face  indicated  astonishment,  alarm,  and  sympa- 
thy, (ov  another  lad  said,  **  Never  mind  him,  sir,  its  only  the 
AiUing  tiioknosH,  and  he  '11  soon  come  round.**  He  did  as 
wa«  forotold,  but  he  was  often  attacked  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  there  was  always  some  excitement  in  my  mind  whenever 


^f       the  ha- 
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the  bay  was  present,  for  be  useil  to  fall  donn  as  if  shot, 
som^tiiiies  backwards,  gtviiig  hia  head  a  eonorons  bump 
agoiasl  the  etooe  floor,  and  at  other  times  sideways,  or 
forwards.  Of  course,  it  \fns  not  in  medical  human  natare  to 
endure  this  Sunday  a^er  Sunday  without  my  trjing  to  study 
the  diseiise,  and  to  effect  a  core. 

It  was  not  difGcalt  to  induce  the  suflerer  to  pnt  himself 
mider  my  care,  and  to  me  it  was  rather  pteasunt  than  other- 
wise to  have  to  deduce  a  plan  of  treatment  from  every  book 
to  which  I  had  access.  The  eonclnsion  that  I  drew  wm 
precisely  the  some  which  Dr.  Budd  subsequently  enunciated, 
in  his  lectures  upon  "  The  principles  aad  practice  of 
Medicine,"  iit  King's  College,  viz.,  that  all  the  remedies 
which  had  been  vaunted  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  epilepsy 
were  tonics,  As  a  resolt,  I  ordered,  prepared,  and  gave  lo 
the  lad  different  drugs,  snob  as  quinine,  ateel,  sahcine, 
gentian,  and  others,  said  to  be  "  atrengtljening."  Very 
proud  of  my  success  I  was,  as  week  after  week  passed  by 
without  any  return  of  the  attacks.  At  length  nearly  two 
months  had  elapsed,  and  my  vunity  rose  proportionately, 
only  to  be  dashed  to  a  low  depth  by  linding  the  poor  fellow 
one  day  lying  in  the  passage  to  the  snrgory,  apparently  dead, 
eertainly  qoite  motionless,  his  face  to  the  ground,  and  oU  his 
limbs  relaxed.  A  long  time  elapsed  ere  he  came  to  his  senses 
again,  and  afl«r  that  erent  the  old  modicines  se«ned  to  be 
wholly  powerless. 

The  nert  case  of  epilepsy  which  came  nnder  my  notice  was 
remarkable  for  mimy  curious  points  in  the  history.  The 
patient  was  a  ser^-ant  man,  aged  about  twenty-four,  but 
looking  much  younger,  for  he  bad  no  luiirs  on  bis  cippur  Up, 
ebeeks,  or  chin.     Like  the  person  whose  case  precedes  this, 
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he  was,  I  discovered,  a  confirmed  onanist,  and  had  persevered 
in  the  habit  until  he  had  began  to  imitate  the  young  shepherd 
whose  history  is  related  in  Hicherand's  **  Physiology."  The 
organ  having  been  rendered  insensible  to  the  ordinary  stimu- 
lus, it  was  excited  by  means  of  an  instrument  passed  into  the 
urethra,  the  implement  employed  being  a  pocket  pen-holder. 
After  a  dinner  party,  in  which  he  had  drunk  a  great  deal  of 
the  wine  left  by  the  guests  of  his  master,  he  retired  to  bed 
very  nearly  intoxicated,  and,  ere  he  slept,  introduced  the  play- 
thing so  deeply  into  the  urethra  that  he  could  not  withdraw 
it.  He  fell  asleep,  and  when  he  was  hurriedly  awaked  next 
morning,  at  four  o'clock,  by  the  gentleman,  who  ordered  him  to 
get  up  instantly,  saddle  the  pony,  and  ride  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town,  he  forgot  all  about  what  he  had  been  doing  over- 
night, rode  his  ride,  and  then,  when  he  did  recal  his  difficulty, 
it  seemed  to  have  cured  itself,  for  the  water  pipe  was  clear. 
But  he  soon  began  to  experience  pain  in  the  bladder,  and  very 
considerable  suffering  in  the  glans  penis,  which  increased 
until  he  was  unable  to  do  his  work.  His  master  treated  him 
kindly,  and  requested  a  doctor  to  attend  him.  After  a  visit 
or  two,  the  youth  confessed  the  cause  of  his  condition,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  of  which  I  was  then  the 
house  surgeon.  The  story  which  I  have  narrated  was  given 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Medical  and  Surgical  staff;  an 
examination  was  made  by  a  **  sound,"  which  confirmed  the 
tale,  and  it  was  resolved  first  to  try  and  extract  the  pen-case 
by  the  use  of  forceps,  and,  if  that  failed,  to  cut,  as  for  the 
stone.  When  on  the  operating  table  and  tied  as  for  lithotomy, 
it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  large  bedsore  over  the  sacrum, 
and  that  there  was  general  emaciation.  The  instrument  was 
at  last  withdrawn,  and  resembled  the   figure   8,  each   end 
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having  lain  in  contact  with  tbu  bluddur,  and  being  covored 
with  deposit  of  lithic  acid. 

After  the  operation,  the  man  was  ordered  to  have  an 
exeepLioniillj  good  diet,  eggs  for  breakfast,  meat  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  usual  dinner  hour  for  the  patients;  again  at 
half-past  three,  the  officers'  mess  time  ;  at  bolf-paat  Gve, 
the  patients'  tea-time,  there  were  two  eggs  added  to 
the  youth's  portion,  and  at  ten  p.m.,  ho  had  some  sand- 
wiches of  beef  and  bread.  To  this  was  added  two  pints 
of  ale  or  porter  daily.  In  about  a  week's  time  the  fellow 
had  an  epileptic  fit,  but  so  slight  that  comparativelj  little 
attention  was  paid  to  it.  He  was  ordered  au  aperient 
only,  but  otherwise  the  preceding  plan  was  followed.  In 
a  fen  days  more  the  nurse  told  me  that  the  man  refused 
to  take  any  food  at  all,  and  he  complained  of  a  curious 
sensation  of  stiff  neck.  Being  of  opmion  that  overfeeding 
had  mach  to  do  with  the  symptoms,  I  took  no  active  mea- 
sures to  restore  the  a{ipetite.  When  next  I  weat  round,  at 
night,  it  was  reported  that  there  had  been  a  second  fit,  but, 
as  the  patient  was  asleep,  no  questions  were  a^kcd  him. 
Twelve  hours  afterwards  I  found  him  in  strong  convulsions, 
wholly  insensible  and  unable  to  swallow.  During  the  day 
he  got  worse,  passing  from  one  epileptic  fit  to  another  with 
frightful  rapidity.  I  left  him  at  midnight,  hopolces  of  his 
recovery,  yet  the  next  day  he  seemed  to  be  all  right  again. 
The  hea%-y  meat  diet  was  now  stopped,  and  the  Gta  never 
returned. 

My  colleague,  the  house  apothecary,  now  told  me  of  a 
somewhat  similar  case,  in  which  epilepsy  bad  superveued 
upon  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  in  which  the  cause 
was  dearly  traced  to  excess  in  an  animal  diet.     I  snbse- 
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qnently  met  with,  in  young  dogs,  somewhat  similar  cases, 
that  could  only  be  referred  to  a  like  indulgence  in  beef  and 
mutton. 

In  subsequent  years  the  number  of  cases  which  came  under 
my  notice  increased  greatly,  and  my  interest  in  the  subject 
increased  greatly  also,  when  I  became  a  lecturer  upon  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Being  discontented  with  what  had  hitherto  been  written,  it 
became  my  earnest  aim  to  discover  something  better,  or  at 
any  rate  more  certain.  But  in  that,  I  am  forced  to  confess, 
I  have  singularly  failed. 

My  first  aim  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there 
are  any  valid  distinctions  between  convulsions  generally,  and 
that  particular  form  which  is  designated  epileptic.  If  this 
could  be  done,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  one  is  due  to  a 
different  set  of  causes,  and  demands  a  different  plan  of  treat- 
ment to  the  other.  But,  except  in  age,  I  can  draw  no  true 
distinction  between  the  convulsions  of  children  and  the 
epilepsy  of  adults.  Both  arise  from  certain  conditions 
of  the  brain,  both  are  paroxysmal  in  their  nature,  and 
both  are  equally  formidable.  In  infants,  there  is  a  variety  of 
the  complaint,  which  is  called  by  nurses  **  inward  convul- 
sions ;"  in  adults,  there  is  a  corresponding  variety,  consisting 
in  sudden  insensibility,  lasting  only  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
unattended  with  spasms ;  a  form  to  which  the  French 
have  given  the  name  of  Petit  nud,  or  incomplete  epilepsy. 
The  close  relationship  between  the  affections  which  we  refer 
to  is  seen  in  the  frequency  with  which  children  who  have  been 
liable  to  convulsions  in  youth  become  confirmed  epileptics  in 
their  old  age  ;  and  how  the  presence  of  epilepsy  in  parents,  or 
even  their  exposure  to  those  causes  that  are  likely  to  produce 
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falling  Bicknoss,  will  detennine  the  freqnency  of  convnlsions 
in  the  offfipring. 

Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  thnt  "  the  eacred 
diaeaee  "  of  the  Romans  and  conTulsions  in  the  young  are 
alliod,  it  is  advisable  to  consider  what  will  bo  the  result  of 
the  faypotbesis.  and  whether  it  will  tend  to  assist  as  in 
ti»6  cure.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  grouping  is 
beneficial,  iuasmach  ns  it  enables  na  to  nnderstand  the  cnoses 
and  treatment  of  both  better  than  if  we  regard  the  two  as 
Beparato.  For  example,  the  doctor,  when  called  to  see  a  case 
of  convnlsioDs,  endeavours,  during  his  attendance,  to  diRCover 
whether  they  depend  upon  casual  and  temporary  causes  or 
upon  permanent  ones.  AmongnC  the  first  he  classifies  blood 
poiaonB  of  Tariona  kinds,  loss  of  the  vital  fluid,  by  bleeding 
or  by  purging,  lack  of  food,  insufficiently  pure  air,  injuries, 
over  feeding,  the  irritation  caneed  by  taething,  worms,  fte.; 
amongst  the  latter  he  includes  such  organic  brain  disease  as 
hydrocephalus  in  one  of  its  many  forms,  or  some  malforma- 
tion. One  or  more  of  these  causes  are  in  operation  in  cases 
of  epilepsy ;  consequently,  we  feel  justified  in  regarding  the 
complaint  as  curable,  ontil  wo  have  decided  evideace  of  cerebral 


Leaving  for  a  time  the  consideration  of  the  cnrablo  causes 
of  epilepsy,  let  ns  inquire  into  the  circumstances  n^htcb  would 
ioducd  us  to  believe  that  the  affection  dependod  upon  some 
organic  cerebral  change.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
these  is  hereditary  tendency.  Of  all  the  ofl'spring  bom  of 
epileptic  parents,  thirty-three  per  cent,  have  the  disease,  and 
sometjmes  they  show,  in  their  bodily  configuration,  as  great  a 
peculiarity  as  is  found  in  those  who  are  subject  to  infantile 
bydrocepbalna,  to  phthisis,  or  to  scrotiila.     There  are  few 


oWnuDt  iUvK>n  whv>  bdive  Uv'(  i^ockvd  iiii»  tnrssiupeii  beads  of 
thi^so  alHiousl  with  faUiue:  ;^c)lU«'6s^  A  Lur^  pfv^i^mam  agun, 
of  c\mfiriuisl  opiloplio*  Uaw  s^^axt?  or  odier  mentad  peenliaritj, 
ai^iuotimos  uionU«  svuuouiue;^  UK>ttoitt:uiuurdkI.  dmd  oecasionmllj 
violeuUv  luauiiioAl.  Thvsk*  devvb(>m^zi:s  hiat  be  simplj 
irau^out,  uml  i^ss  nwnv  with  ihe  n;.  or  ihev  may  be  more 
or  loss  ivnuAUout.  Thu;*,  exs-vs^sivo  ;k*xualiiy,  iatoxicatioD, 
fiU  i^'  brutal  violeuiV  lutiy  U^  duo  lo  the  same  class  of 
chau^'s  which  priniuoo*  tho  opiloptio  s^'ijur^. 

^Vithi>ut  dilating  tarthor  u^vn  this  (viut,  lot  us  in  imagi- 
nation irans^H^rt  oarsolYo$«  first,  into  tho  ward  in  which 
confinutHl  epiloptios  or  opiloptio  lunatics  aro  codlocted,  con- 
fined, and  troatod;  and,  ikvondly,  into  tho  doad-honse  where 
their  brains  uro  oxamiuod.  In  the  first,  wo  find  individuals 
who  aro  for  tho  most  part  palo,  somewhat  emaciated,  with 
soft  muscles,  sleepy  eyes,  and  languid  movements.  Each 
one,  almost  without  an  exception,  has  a  peculiar  cranicun, 
and  is  affected  with  some  form  of  spectral,  aural,  or  other 
delusion.  Experience  has  told  the  keepers  of  such  poor  folk 
that  their  disease  is  aggravated  by  low  living,  or  anything 
which  depresses  the  nervous  centres ;  it  has  reconled  the  £Etct 
that  the  most  potent  factor  in  producing,  or  rather  in  deter- 
mining the  occurrence  of,  the  first  attack  has  been  fright, 
or  some  long-continued  mental  emotion,  and  that,  before 
the  affection  became  confirmed,  there  were  night  terrors, 
troubled  sleep,  or  else  somnambulism,  aU  of  which  indicate 
an  enfeebled  brain.  On  the  other  hand,  a  judiciously  gene- 
rous diet  serves  to  increase  the  intervals  between  the  fits  of 
the  disease. 

In  the  dead-house,  when  we  examine  the  heads  of  the 
invalids  who  have  died  with  the  complaint  in  question,  we  find 
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Bometimes  atrophy,  sometimes  softening  of  tbo  brftin  sub- 
stance, occaaionallj'  induration,  and  other  changes,  none  of 
which  it  is  in  our  power  to  cure.  Sometimes  it  la  eaid  Uiat 
hj-pertrophy  has  been  found,  bnt  this  1  greatly  doubt. 

Let  us  now  pause  awhile,  and,  leaving  the  bniin,  fii  our 
attention  on  the  mnsules,  say  of  the  arms.  In  onr  mind's 
ejo  we  see  u  healthy  deltoid,  firm  and  red,  of  a  definite  size 
and  thickness.  We  then  eiamino  another,  and  notice  that  it 
is  pale  and  soft,  and  probably  fntty.  The  first  belongs  to  a 
healthy  man,  with  a  faultless  medical  pedigree.  The  last  is 
owned  by  a  consumptive  man.  or  one  in  whose  parents  cancer. 
or  other  disease  of  degeneration,  existed.  We  will  now 
suppose  that  some  or  other  cause  induces  both  these  men  to 
use  their  deltoids  for  many  hours,  during  every  day,  for  about 
sis  months ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  find  that  the  first 
is  larger,  redder,  harder,  thicker,  and  in  every  way  stronger 
than  it  was  before;  the  second  is  either  atrophied,  indurated, 
or  infiamed.  It  is  clear  that  the  work  which  has  strengthened 
the  one  has  injured,  if  it  has  not  disorganised,  the  other. 

For  '  muscle,'  let  na  read  '  brain.'  Then  we  recognise  that 
there  are  certain  men.  like  Cuvier,  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  and 
others,  who  can  nse  the  brain  day  by  day,  iintil  it,  by  its 
increase  in  bulk,  encroaches  first  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
craniom,  and  finally  distends  it  in  all  directions.  As  a  role, 
hard  head-workers  have  skulls  which  arc  unuaaally  capaoiona 
and  thin.  This  is  a  true  cerebral  hypertrophy,  yet  there  is 
no  epilepsy.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  indifferent 
constitutional  power  exercise  their  brains  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  the  organ  is  injured,  and  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  both 
combined,  result,  for  the  cerebral  substance  is  softened, 
otherwise  deteriorated. 
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Everything,  then,  points  to  the  helief  that  in  epilepsy  there 
is  a  low  state  of  vitality  in  the  nervous  system,  and  a 
degenerate  physical  condition  of  its  largest  organ. 

We  now  call  attention  to  the  important  fact,  that  a  very 
common  time  for  epilepsy  to  show  itself  is  daring  sleep. 
There  are  many  individuals  who  have  this  complaint  without 
knowing  it,  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  on  in  hed.  Those 
who  have  opportunities  for  observation  tell  us  that  the  most 
general  period  of  invasion  is  when  the  person  might  be  said 
to  bo  just  dropping  asleep.      I  have  myself  seen  this  once, 

and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  incident.      Mrs. ,  SBt.  fifty, 

tall,  and  spare,  took  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum,  but  was 
seen  before  she  became  comatose.  She  was  then  walked 
about  between  two  men  for  about  twelve  hours.  She  then 
begged  hard  for  permission  to  sleep.  I  gave  it ;  and  within  a 
minute  of  her  closing  her  eyes,  there  was  a  convulsion,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  dead.  She  recovered.  This  associated 
itself  with  the  fact,  that  when  I  have  fallen  asleep  in  church 
I  have  been  repeatedly  awaked  by  "a  start."  When  a  hard- 
working student  in  London,  and  a  most  diligent  note-taker,  I 
always  fell  asleep  during  the  lecture  before  dinner,  and  "  the 
start "  which  awoke  me  often  sent  my  note-book  and  ink- 
stand far  away.  At  night,  after  some  hours  of  study,  I  was 
generally  awaked,  ere  I  finally  "  went  to  sleep,"  by  a  general 
convulsion ;  and  repeatedly,  when  my  children  have  been 
slumbering  in  my  arms,  have  I  seen  a  similar  style  of  move- 
ments. 

Upon  what,  then,  docs  sleep  depend?  is  naturally  our  next 
inquiry.  The  charts  that  hang  up  in  surgeries,  about  the 
symptoms  produced  by  poisons,  generally  ended  the  category 
with  the  words,  cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and  death.    Sotumis 


imn-iii  tnortiit  then  comeB  into  our  mind  ;  and  we  ask.  What  is 
the  rcktionship  between  tUe  alight  coovulHious  which'' precede 
and  accompany  sleep,  and  those  which  precude  and  accompany 
the  act  of  dying?  Physiologists  tell  us  that  m  sleep  there  ifl 
a  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  Irom  the 
brain.  We  know  that  it  must  he  so  when  dissolution  is  at 
hand.  The  careful  experimenter  demonstrates,  by  holes  horod 
through  the  cranium  of  a  canine  or  feline  victim,  that  the 
brain  contains  lees  blood  during  repose  than  when  the  animal 
is  wide  awake.*     The  circttLition  of  the  blood  is  also  slower. 

We  now  begin  to  recognise  the  advantage  of  assocluling 
epilepsy  with  convulsions  goaerally,  for  both  experience  and 
direct  experiment  have  shown  that  most  tremendous  conx-ulsive 
movements  may  he  prmlaced  by  suddenly  cutting  off  the 
natural  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Kussmaul  and  Tenner 
not  only  showed  this  fact  in  rabbits,  &c.,  hut  they  held  up 
a  mirror  to  British  doctors,  which  uonviuted  them  of  faulU- 
ness  in  ohservation,  bloody -mind  edness  id  practice,  and  of 
being,  in  reality,  vampires,  when  they  desired  to  be  beneficent. 

We  have  hitherto  conceiijed  ourselves  about  cases  of  con- 
firmed epilepsy,  with  the  intention  of  drawing  from  them 
eTcry  observation  which  we  can  make  of  their  state  during 
life,  and  of  the  information  to  he  gleaned  after  death.  We 
now  complete  onr  remarks,  by  stating  that  in  some  instances, 

lit  1o  be  a  mbdical  or  physiologicu]  couou,  thftt 

iTiDg  btm,  JD  m  ffentienKuilj  waj.  laugbtjd  to 
itj-fiie  jeus  sgD,  tbftl  the  mmaimt  of  blood 
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where  the  body  of  a  confirmed  epileptic  has  been  examined,  a 
piece  of  bone^  or  some  other  irritant,  has  been  discovered 
within  the  cranium,  and  has  been  regarded,  probably  cor- 
rectly, as  the  cause  of  the  attacks.  But  then  it  has  been 
observed  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  that,  in  instances  like  these, 
the  "  spiculum  "  is  constantly  in  the  brain  (after  having  been 
formed),  but  the  fits  are  not  always  in  the  body.  A  patient 
with  an  ossified  falw  cerebri  has  often  had  no  epilepsy  for  weeks ; 
months,  indeed,  have  elapsed  between  one  fit  and  another. 
Consequently,  remarks  the  thoughtful  baronet,  there  must 
be  something  besides  the  foreign  body  which  determines  the 
paroxysm.  No  sooner  dp  we  recognise  the  shrewd  sagacity 
of  the  remark  than  a  flood  of  memories  crowd  upon  us.  We 
remember  A  B  and  C  D,  who  had  occasional  fits  of  tic 
douloureux  during  two  years,  which  ceased  on  the  removal  of 
a  bad  tooth.  And  children,  who  may  be  represented  by  the 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet,  who  only  had  one  convulsion, 
although  each  "  cut  *'  at  various  times  some  two  dozen  teeth. 
Bill  Stumps  had  occasional  fits  during  two  years,  and  has 
no  more  when  he  has  voided  a  tape-worm.  Mary,  Matilda, 
Martha,  Jane,  Elizabeth,  and  hundreds  of  other  women,  bring 
forth  children,  yet  only  one  or  two  have  convulsions. 
Thousands  of  wealthy  folks  gorge  themselves,  in  China  and 
elsewhere,  with  animal  and  other  food,  yet  have  not  epUepsy. 
Why,  then,  should  beef  and  mutton  be  blamed  for  this 
disease  in  a  Liverpool  Infirmary  ? 

The  question,  then,  **What  determines  a  convulsive  attack?" 
is  quite  as  important  as,  ''What  predisposes  the  individual 
thereto?"  A  loaded  gun  at  ''half-cock"  is  harmless  ;  it  is 
that  which  brings  it  to  "  full-cock "  and  pulls  the  trigger 
which  explodes  the  gunpowder.   We  have  examined  this  point 
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in  BO  far  fls  it  regards  thiliiren  who  are  liable  to  c 
It  next  becomes  our  business  to  invoBtlgHte  it  as  regards  those 
of  an  older  growth.  Let  ds  suppose,  for  eiample,  that  an 
individnal  has  a  tape-worm  in  the  bowels,  or  a  pecnliitrity  in 
bis  cranium,  or  in  his  cerebrum,  and  is  liable  to  fits ;  under 
what  circumstances  will  one  come  on  ?  We  answer,  generally, 
anything  which  materially  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
nervous  syst^ra,  and  particularly  excessive  mental  emotion, 
great  excitement,  bodily  fatigue,  influenza,  catarrh,  dtorrbcea, 
venereal  and  vinons  debauchery,  loss  of  blood,  BCcidentB,  and 
the  like.  In  one  patient  of  mine,  a  fit  was  determined  either 
by  indulgence  in  gymnastics  or  music.  As  the  privation  of 
these  luxuries  was  greatly  felt,  the  young  man  made  many 
experiments  upon  himself,  whether  he  could  not  indulge  in 
one  or  the  other;  but  bis  hopes  were  always  dashed.  The 
lad  inherited  bmin  disease,  and  his  first  epileptic  paroiysm 
was  detenniued  by  BEsistiDg  in  a  grand  chorus  at  an  oratorio. 
He  had  been  able  for  mnny.  months  to  go  through  his  part  in 
the  singing,  and  to  take  exorcise  in  the  gymnasium ;  but  when 
his  bmin  had  hcea  upset,  by  the  influence  of  a  performance 
nnusnally  grand,  and  what  the  audience  doubtless  called 
'  soul- stirring,'  he  could  not  endure,  without  e%-il  effects,  the 
moderate  pleasures  which  ho  had  before.  Tho  patient  was 
ultimately  cured,  and,  when  last  I  saw  him,  had  been  free 
from  fits  for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  resumed  attendance 
both  at  the  music-hall  and  the  gymnasium. 

To  the  list  before  enomenitL'd,  we  may  add  the  presence  of 
certain  poisons  in  the  blood,  socb  as  smallpox,  scarintina, 
Wienie,  mercury,  syphilis,  and  others. 

ih  everyone  recognises  the  fact  that  there   are 
vhioh  veiy  frequently    determine  the  occurrence  of  a 
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fit,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  paroxysm  will  come  on 
without  any  apparent  change  from  the  usual,  humdrum  course 
of  life.  We  may,  indeed,  compare  a  paroxysm  to  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Clouds  collect  slowly,  and  increase  from  day  to 
day,  but  pass  by  some  places  without  discharging  their  load 
of  water  and  electricity ;  other  places  determine  the  fall  of 
the  electric  fire  by  their  height,  or  by  tall  monuments  or 
churches.  But  in  the  end,  the  over-charged  clouds  dash 
their  thunderbolts  to  our  earth  quite  irrespective  of  terrestrial 
accidents. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  may  say  that  the  physician  has, 
when  called  upon  to  treat  epilepsy,  at  least  two  distinct  indi- 
cations of  the  plan  which  he  must  follow.  The  one  is  to 
remove,  where  it  is  possible,  a  prejudicial  irritant ;  the  other  to 
do  everything  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

To  enter  into  details  upon  these  two  points  would  occupy 
a  greater  space  than  we  msh  any  one  of  these  essays  to  extend 
to ;  we  will,  therefore,  conclude  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
routine  practice  which  we  generally  follow.  If  the  patient  is 
aware  that  a  paroxysm  is  imminent — and  he  is  often  fore- 
warned of  it,  or  his  immediate  friends  are,  by  the  appearance 
of  some  ocular  or  aural  delusion,  by  a  change  of  voice  or 
manner,  and  the  like, —  we  recommend  for  trial,  in  successive 
times,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  quinine  with  opium, 
quinine  alone,  bromide  of  potassium  to  a  large  amount, 
hydrate  of  chloral  in  a  full  dose,  or  a  dash  of  cold  water  into 
the  face,  or  over  the  head.  We  have  known  one  or  other 
of  these  at  some  times  stave  ofi  a  fit  eatirely  ;  at  others 
all  seem  to  be  useless.  When  the  fit  is  on,  the  first  point  is 
to  stuff  anything  handy  between  the  jaws  to  prevent  the 
tongue  being  bitten,  to  loose  the  cravat  and  collar,  and  to 


shade  the  ejee  from  the  hgUt.  The  inhalation  of  chlorofomi 
BcoiDB  to  tjhor(«ii  tito  (lurntioo,  and  diminish  the  BOverity,  of 
the  paroiyam,  'When  the  patient  is  out  of  the  fit,  it  is 
adriaahle  to  give  a  tentative  aperient,  to  sRtisfy  oureelvea  as. 
to  the  esistcaue  of  tape-worm ;  then  the  individual  mny  be 
recommended  to  try  bromide  of  potassium  iu  largo  doaes. 
which  seems  to  he  the  best  drag  ^  to  lake  a  sufficient  amoont 
of  exercise  in  pure  air,  with  the  design  of  nsing  as  ei|Qally  as 
possible  the  muscular  nervous  force,  as  well  as  the  mental 
and  the  seDsitive  ;  by  some  means  or  other,  to  secure  sound 
Bleep  at  night,  and  to  retresh  the  system,  on  awaking  from 
sleep,  with  a  shower-bath.  If  the  bromide  fails,  wo  next  have 
recottrse  to  the  frequent  inbalation  of  chloroform  in  scruple 
doses  at  a  time ;  or,  if  the  patient  prefers  it,  sulphuric  tether 
may  he  subalituted.  Some  writers  have  spoken  highly  in 
favour  of  both  these  remedies.  Even  if  nnsuccessiiil  with 
these,  wo  do  not  despair,  until  we  have  tried  oil  rubbing,  cod 
oil,  milk  and  rum,  and  the  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics. 

In  extreme  yonth,  advancing  age  seems  often  to  effect  a 
onre,  after  even  alt  the  drugs  tried  have  failed.  I  have, 
indeed,  known  a  boy  get  pcrfectl}'  well  during  the  iige  of 
fourteen  and  twei.ty,  although  everjlhing  that  could  be 
reasonably  thought  of,  added  to  the  utmost  care  bestowed  by 
k  medical  father,  were  used  prior  to  puberty,  and  although 
ftfter  this  period  the  young  man  indulged  in  every  kind  of 
debauchery.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  his  loose 
mode  of  living  influenced  the  disease  for  good  ;  but  we  must 
eive  that  the  cumlive  power  that  age  exerted  was  very 
powerful,  when  it  was  not  thwiurt^'d  by  excess  of  ventiy  and 
habits  of  intoxication.  He  ultimately  died  ot  consumption 
when  about  thirty  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON    THE    TREATMENT   OF   PALST. 


A  galo  in  tbo  Atlantic,  its  effects — Palsy — Qnestions  suggested — 
WaHtiiig  palny — Muscles  or  nerres — Case  in  point — Causes  of  palsy — 
Ohango  in  nervous  centres — Cerebral  hsemorrhage — Apoplexy,  old 
Ideiu  roHpootlng— Modem  views  of  treatment — Counter-irritation — 
CanthuridoH  PalHy  from  enforced  quiescence — An  Abyssinian  cap- 
tivt>-- Kloctrioity -Palsy  from  muscular  causes — Cases — Anomalous 
oauHori-  Slmkiug  palsy — Palsy  from  poison — Lead — Mercury  treat- 
uwwi  WriHt  drop,  its  management — Hysterical  palsy — Palsy  from 
niontal  oauHos — Case  cured  by  mental  emotion — Hypnotism — Mes- 
moriHm — Hope— Fear. 

Our  Boono  opens  on  the  present  occasion  with  a  heavy  gale 
in  Uio  AUantio.  Into  the  wind's  eye  is  driving  a  huge  steam- 
Hhip,  which  outs  the  waves  too  impetuously,  driving  her  prow 
dooply  rathor  than  superficially  into  their  masses,  and  thus 
8eiulinf»  copious  showers  of  spray  and  floods  of  angry  water 
along  tho  dockn  from  stem  to  stem.  The  month  is  March, 
and  with  tho  tempest,  blinding  rain,  driving  snow,  and  hard 
hitting  hail  come  careering  madly  along.  On  the  deck  of  the 
ship  in  question  stands  the  captain,  in  frame  robust,  young  in 
age  (thirty-two),  a  teetotaller  by  habit,  and  a  seaman  from 
hia  early  youth.  For  two  whole  days  and  a  night  he  is  upon 
the  deck,  or  bridge,  of  the  steamer,  holding  on  to  anything 


which  will  enable  him  to  retain  bis  legs.  Nothing  beyond 
hot  coffee,  taken  as  opportniuty  offers,  passes  his  tips,  for 
the  vessel  demands  undivided  attention,  and  a  Bolid  meal 
cannot  be  taken.  At  length  the  bniricane  abates,  the  danger 
ceases,  and  the  mariners  can  think  once  more  of  creature 
comforts.  The  weary  captain  is  glad  to  take  off  his  sea 
hoots,  which  reach  to  the  top  of  his  thighs,  and  as  thej  are 
polled  away  he  finds  them  full  of  congealed  stiow  and  ice. 
The  Umbs  are  cold  as  stoncR,  and  almost  as  insenBiblo.  From 
that  time  they  fail  more  and  more,  nntil  they  are  at  length, 
after  two  years,  powerless  to  support  the  body.  This  was 
the  epoch  at  which  1  eaw  the  case.  The  man,  unable  to 
walk  without  assiatance,  came  staggering  into  my  room  ivith 
two  Bticks  and  an  attendant,  looking  almost  a  Hercales  In  the 
trunk,  and  having  a  countenance  apparently  redolent  with 
health  ;  yet  both  lower  extremities  were  more  like  dead  pig 
than  living  flesh,  white,  frigid,  inBenslhle,  soft,  and  moist; 
all  manly  propensities  had  departed,  the  ports  were  withered, 
and  no  larger  than  those  of  a  child.  There  was,  however, 
power  over  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  patient,  after  seeing 
me,  went  to  Buxton,  and  there  took  baths  according  to  local 
medical  advice,  first  warm,  then  cooler,  then  cool,  and  in  a 
few  days  was  completely  paralysed  in  both  lower  limbs,  and 
in  the  bladder.  Once  aguin  he  became  my  patient,  and  on 
this  and  all  subsequent  occasions  he  followed  my  directions 
implicitly.  These  were  to  do  everything  which  was  possible  to 
make  the  limbs  warm,  and  to  keep  them  so  ;  hot  bottles,  hot 
bladders,  hot  bricks,  hot  tea,  hot  negus,  a  warm  room, 
friction  with  oil  aud  turpentine  ;  the  use  of  a  catheter,  an 
occasional  enema,  were  to  be  tried  judiciously,  hut  no  medi- 
cine of  any  kind  whatever  was  to  be  taken.     For  months  the 
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plan  was  followed,  and,  after  a  lapse  of  a  year-and-a-half,  the 
patient  was  walking  about  mj  room  without  any  assistance ; 
his  legs  were  warm,  and  their  muscles  firm ;  there  was  perfect 
power  over  the  bladder ;  and  it  was  not  without  pride  that  he 
announced  that  he  felt  quite  able  to  marry,  as  soon  as  he 
had  fouud  a  woman  to  be  his  wife. 

The  reader  may  well  conceive  that  a  case  like  this  would 
set  the  physician  a-thinking.  He  would  ask  himself,  What 
part  was  here  the  most  affected,  the  blood,  the  muscles,  the 
nerves,  the  spinal  cord,  or  all  combined  ?  Will  cold  applied 
to  the  legs  disorganise  the  central  organ  of  emotion  and 
sensation  ;  or,  if  it  do  not  quite  disorganise  it,  does  it  inflict 
an  injury  upon  it  short  of  absolute  destruction  ?  In  other 
words,  is  palsy  a  result  exclusively  of  nervous  injury ;  may  it 
not  arise  from  some  alteration  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
wholly  independent  of  cerebro- spinal  alteration  ?  Whilst 
thiuking  upon  this  question,  we  ponder  over  the  effects  of 
extreme  cold,  as  reported  by  Arctic  and  other  travellers,  and 
we  find  that  it  takes  away  power  from  the  limbs,  produces  a 
gait  resembling  that  of  a  drunken  man,  thickness  of  speech, 
and  gradually  increasing  drowsiness.  Their  experience 
scarcely  helps  us.  We  then  pass  in  review  those  cases  of 
wasting  palsy,  described  by  Cruveilier  and  Dr.  Roberts,  in 
which  the  muscles  wither  without  the  nervous  system  being 
affected  ;  and  we  remember  our  own  winter  experiences  when 
hands  and  feet  sometimes  became  palsied  from  the  effects  of 
cold,  whereas  every  other  portion  of  the  frame  appeared  to 
be  sound.  Yet,  no  sooner  do  we  recall  these  facts,  than  we 
recollect  that  one  very  common  cause  of  apoplexy,  and  its 
consequent  paralysis,  is  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  ;  that  a 
keen  blast  playing  for  some  time  upon  one  cheek  will  produce 


ftiie  donVNtreia,  er  palsr,  in  difinent  pemns ;  md  OtaX  a  pro- 
1  tndtd  Bnbjectiim  to  a  winli;  dl^  will  ffit  rise  to  ff'*t*f  in 


With  aaA  Moaidentioiu  bdore  IdiD.  it  n  pnlwUe  Ikit 
■HiB  ^tpadma  w3I  iMHlate  la  decide  vbetber  lenoa  of  the 
NRU  centra  is  neeeenrilj  tbe  canse  of  pnlsj  ;  and  will  aA 
I  bimsdf  whether  Qiere  m&j  not  be,  in  manr  inrtanees,  soniA- 
thing  wnmg  in  more  porticms  of  tiie  frame  t}^  ooe.  No 
sooner  has  the  inqoim  fimnod  this  qaestion,  than  be  reninn- 
ben  that  all  practitioneia  of  esperience  piarticaUy  divido 
panlyds  into  two  categoriM,  that  which  arises  fiMm  definite 
injar;  cff  other  leeion  of  the  nervous  srstent,  and  that  which 
is  not  aU«nded  with  any  change  in  the  cerebro- spinal  ^"stein 
which  can  be  detected.  We  then  recall  to  mind  the  memor- 
able case  told  in  Watson's  Praetice  of  Mediant,  on  the 
aathority  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  which  ie  to  this  effect: — A 
girl,  tti.  twenty,  spmbi^d  her  back  idiilst  remoTing  famitme. 
e  felt  very  little  of  it  at  first,  but  gradually  became  palded 
in  the  lower  limbs,  then  in  the  body,  the  upper  Umbs,  and 
the  neck,  the  head  alono  seeming  to  live.  In  this  state  the 
patient  existed  fcr  twenty  years.  Yet  irhcn  ahe  died,  and 
I  liei  body  was  examined,  both  the  brain  and  epinal  cord  were 
Doonced  by  experienced  observers  to  bo  perfectly  healthy. 
Bot  we  meet  occasionally  with  eTen  more  striking  eiamplea 
than  this.  Not  long  ago,  a  gentleman,  calling  npon  another, 
was  shot  at  by  the  latter,  and  stmck  somewhere  abont  the 
neck,  the  ofFei^t  of  the  wonnd  being  to  pioduce  tottJ  prostra- 
tion ;  another  bnllct  stmck  not  for  &om  the  first,  and  ronsod 
the  man  into  life  and  energy ;  though  wonndod  severely,  he 
fonght  like  a  tiger,  and  so  injured  his  adversary  that  the  last 
died  shortly  ailerwards.      It  is  difficult  hero  to  onderstond 
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how,  if  palsy  arose  first  from  a  real  injarj,  a  second  lesion 
could  have  neutralised  the  first. 

Leaving  then  all  attempts  to  classify  the  phenomena  in 
question  with  rigid  accuracy,  we  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  palsy  arises  (1.)  from  changes  in  the  cerehro- 
spinal  system  more  or  less  capahle  of  demonstration,  such 
as  concussion,  haemorrhage,  surgical  injuries,  softening,  &c., 
(2.)  from  muscular  affections,  (8.)  from  douhtful  causes. 

1.  It  will  be  evident,  we  think,  to  all,  that  if  palsy  in  any 
case  can  be  fairly  traced  to  some  damage  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  chord,  the  treatment  of  such  a  case  must  be  directed 
more  towards  the  organ  affected  than  the  paralysed  part.  For 
example,  if  we  find  a  man  suffering  from  inability  to  use  one 
side  of  the  body,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  vessel 
within  the  brain  has  been  bleeding  into  its  substance,  thus 
forming  a  clot,  we  know  pretty  well  that  chafing  the  limbs 
will  not  cure  the  phenomenon.  No ;  in  our  mind's  eye  we  see 
a  mass  of  blood  and  serum,  which  we  cannot  return  into  its 
proper  vessel,  and  which  must  undergo  changes  similar  to 
those  undergone  by  that  which  escapes  under  the  skin 
when  severely  bruised.  We  know  that  the  blood  can  only 
be  removed  by  nature's  own  processes ;  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate condition  of  the  brain  around  it  will  be  governed  by  the 
vital  power  inherent  in  the  cerebrum  itself.  We  then  have  to 
study  why  the  clot  is  there  at  all ;  to  ascertain  what  deter- 
mined the  rupture  of  an  artery ;  and  whether  the  same  cause 
is  still  in  operation,  and  likely  to  reproduce  the  same  effects. 
We  find  that  prior  to  the  bleeding  there  has  been  a  gradual 
change  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  have  become  thicker  in 
their  coats,  but  far  more  brittle  than  usual.  From  this  con- 
dition it  follows  that  the  nutrient  parts  of  the  blood  have 
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not  snuh  aceeea  to  the  brain  arouad  the  vessels  as  they  ought 
to  have,  and  consequently  that  the  cerebral  matter  is  softer 
thon  nsaal.  Whenever,  then,  any  nnusual  strain  comes  npon 
the  artery,  it  breaks  in  the  portion  where  it  is  most  brittlSi 
and  where  the  tissue  around  gives  it  the  least  external 
support ;  or  it  may  part  from  a  decay  of  a  portion  of  the 
brain  itself,  extending  to  the  artery  which  permeates  it. 
Hence  we  allege  thut  apoplexy  and  (^Dn8eqnent  palsy  are  due 
to  an  unusual  struiu  npon  tho  vessels,  or  an  increased 
poverty  in  tho  structure  of  the  cerebrum ;  softening  and 
apoplexy  being  often  almost  convertible  terms.  If  we  are 
true  in  our  deductions,  it  follows  that  our  treatment  of 
cerebral  hiemorrhage  must  be,  to  promote  quietude  in  the 
circulation,  richness  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  a  sound 
condition  of  body.  With  this  aim  we  prohibit  active  head 
work — mental  emotion,  if  possible — and  the  too  free  ase  of 
stimulants  of  any  kind.  We  also  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  bring  the  whole  system  into  a  healthy  state,  by  generoiiB 
diet  and  tonic  medicines,  if  there  is  reason  to  adopt  them  ; 
by  warmth,  comfort,  good  air,  pleasant  cheerful  nursing,  and 
I^Lonsand  and  one  luxurious  small  distractions  which 
room.  At  the  same  time  we  carefully  avoid 
;  the  constitutional  powers  by  purgatives,  bleeding, 
ly,  and  Uie  like.  That  we  are  right  in  shunning  these 
so-called  remedies,  experience  has  amply  shown.  Mercury, 
indeed,  used  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  bns  repeatedly  been 
found  to  induce  cerebral  haemorrhage;  and  few  who  have  been 
treated  with  that  drug,  in  large  quantities,  have  made  a  satis- 
factory recovery  from  hemiplegia. 

There  is,  to  my  mmd,  nothing  in  the  history  of  medicine 
vhich  is  more  depressing  to  the  thoughtful  man,  than  to  see 
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the  method  in  which  experience  has  been  thrown  away.  The 
reader  will  see,  in  old  treatises  on  apoplexy,  a  host  of  cases  in 
which  the  invariable  treatment  of  the  doctor  has  been  vene- 
section, cupping  or  leeching,  purgatives,  and  very  often 
mercur}'.  With  this  there  has  been  associated  an  amount  of 
mortality  which  almost  appals  us ;  and  yet  the  sole  lesson 
learned  by  the  doctor  was  the  severity  or  gravity  of  apoplexy 
as  a  disease.  He  never  once  asked  himself  what  influence 
his  treatment  had  upon  the  result ;  nor  whether  an  opposite 
line  of  practice  would  bring  about  a  very  different  mortality. 
Conspicuous  amongst  the  offenders  against  medical  logic  was 
the  late  Dr.  Abercromby,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  work  upon 
cerebral  heemorrhage  I  would,  if  I  were  a  descendant  of  his, 
gladly  suppress,  as  being  a  record  of  medical  manslaughter  ; 
and  yet  I  have  heard  a  distinguished  physician,  conspicuous 
for  his  literary  attainments  and  his  extensive  medical  and 
general  reading,  enunciate,  ex  cathedra^  that  "  orthodox 
medicine  "  consisted  in  believing,  and  acting  upon,  doctrines 
which  this  very  Abercromby,  and  other  writers  of  a  similai- 
stamp,  had  published. 

But  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis  from  cerebral  hsBmorrhage, 
we  may  do  something  beyond  leaving  the  patient  to  nature's 
powers  alone.  We  may,  when  there. are  signs  of  a  suspended 
improvement,  inaugurate  it  once  again  by  the  gentle  influ- 
ence of  a  vesicant  to  the  neck.  And  here  let  me  notice, 
shortly,  the  design  with  which  I  use  blisters  and  rubefacients. 
The  idea  that  they  are  "  counter-irritants  "  ought  to  be 
wholly  abandoned.  They  ought  to  be  regarded  (when  they 
are  not  used  simply  as  a  punishment,  or  as  excitants  to 
arouse  from  lethargy,  or  to  distract  attention,)  as  means 
whereby  a  stimulating  material  can  be  made  to  permeate 
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ibrotig!i  the  skin  to  deeply -aoated  tiasues,  where  thus  it  may 
influeiicti  aa  ii^'ured  piirt,  as  satisfactotUj  aa  reaiu  ointment 
will  an  indoleat  atcer  of  the  leg.  The  subject  of  vesicantB,  &o., 
is  treated  at  length  in  my  work,  Foundation  /or  a  Nue 
TImori/  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  to  this  I  must  refer 
my  readerB  who  are  interested  in  the  qaeBtion.  This  form  of 
medication  is  nearly  the  ouly  means,  besides  the  ordinary 
circulation  of  the  blood,  by  which  we  can  influence  the  sob- 
stance  of  the  cerebrum.* 

Wo  must  now  bear  in  mind  that  prolonged  inactivity  in  a 
Lmb,  no  matter  what  the  cause  thereof  may  be,  wilt  prudnce, 
after  a  time,  immobility  of  ita  muscles.  One  of  the  captives, 
for  example,  recently  released  from  Abyssinia,  has,  I  under- 
stand, wholly  lost  his  capacity  for  moving,  in  consequoDce  of 
the  pertinacity  with  which  he  was  forced  to  lie  motjonless  on 
the  ground.     &  man,  too,  who  recovers  from  a  fractured  arm 

•  It  mBf  Tury  n«tnrallj  to  inked,  Why,  if  mnthiirido!  ii  nsod  Bitonudlj, 
u  ii  not  applicable  intomallj?— Indeed,  mj  oritio  in  Ihe  ff.  aiuIF.M.C. 
Rev.  pnU  the  qoB.tion  poLutoaiy.  The  anawer  is  loo  long  to  be  crowded 
into  a  note,  or  to  be  inooTpoCAted  iato  the  text-  The  aubjoflt  u  dieooHfld 
full]'  in  the  Inoli  r«ti^[r(4  to.  The  shoilisl  ny  ia  which  I  eta  giie  a  reply 
ii.  thtt  if  a  (lose  of  blibUriTig  fly  i>  );ivsD  by  the  noDth,  lUlGcieiit  to  prodoM 
is  any  given  ipet  the  same  eflect  ai  <i  bUilei.  llie  tlleti  wnald  be  Dniversal, 
and  not  locul.  Vinnm  opti.  and  ■  solulioo  of  nitrate  of  ulier,  are  appro- 
priale  remmlieB  in  nilain  «iea  ol  inflammation  of  the  oje,  bat  I  DenT 
heard  of  a  eorHeon  combining  their  internal  with  tboir  outward  ase.  In  liln 
tnnnnsr  pain  may  frequently  be  deadened,  or  killed  ontiighl.  by  the  loaol 
employment  of  a  lolntina  of  marjhia;  an  eSeut  which  wonid  not  be  produced 
by  ■  Innrfuld  qnuitity  token  iutemallj. 

The  qnt-ition,  however,  hu  a  praeticsl  bearing,  far,  ul  havoBhown  in  the 
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or  leg,  experiences  considerable  difficulty  in  learning  to  use 
again  the  muscles  which  have  been  at  rest  for  the  long  period 
required  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  bone  and  soft 
tiBSues.  It  will,  therefore,  readily  be  understood  that  if  a 
patient  is  for  six  weeks  without  the  power  of  using  his  limbs, 
when  he  has  recovered  a  portion  of  that  power  the  muscles 
would  refuse  to  obey  it.  Hence,  by  means  of  friction  or 
shampooing,  and  sometimes  by  galvanism,  the  physician 
endeavours  to  keep  the  contractility  of  the  affected  muscles  as 
near  to  the  normal  standard  as  possible. 

Wo  think  that  the  importance  of  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  use  of  electricity  in  paralysis  is  sufficiently  great  to 
demand  a  separate  paragraph.  Let  us  for  one  moment 
imagine  that  the  nervous  force  (whatever  that  may  be  does 
not  affect  our  illustration)  required  to  induce  a  muscle  to  con- 
tract, resembles  the  muscular  power  to  move  a  weight.  We 
shall  then  see  that,  if  the  nervous  power  and  the  muscular 
energy  be  diminished,  the  same  effect  will  follow  as  if  the 

anscle  had  become  less  mobile,  and  the  weight  had  been 
stened  to  its  resting  place.  In  other  words,  if  fever  has 
pulled  our  strength  down,  we  may  in  vain  try  to  Hft  the 
weight  which  we  could  before.  The  same  result  will  follow 
if  our  force  remains  the  same,  but  the  weight  is  soldered  to 
the  table.  Now,  galvanism  to  a  muscle  resembles  a  plan  to 
prevent  the  weight  becoming  a  fixture.  It  has  no  influence 
over  the  real  disease,  but  it  enables  the  nervous  system, 
when  it  is  restored,  to  move  the  muscular  stractures  in  the 
old  fashion.  As  the  weight  will  never  be  moved  without 
some  external  force,  so  the  muscle  will  never  become  useful 
to  the  patient  until  his  nervous  power  has  been  recovered. 
Galvanism,  we  repeat,  cannot  restore  this.      It  keeps,  as  it 
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wore,  the  honso  swept  and  gamishod,  ready  for  the  master 
whon  he  returns  to  dwell  therein  ;  bnt  it  can  no  more  recall 
the  master,  than  a  well-aired  bed  will  prevent  its  owner  from 
drowning,  by  summoning  him  from  the  vasty  deep.     . 

2.  When  the  palsy  arises  from  muscular  affections,  the 
main  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  to  promote,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  warmth  of  the  individual,  and  his  general  nutrition, 
and  to  enforce  muscular  contractility,  if  possible,  by  sham- 
pooing. My  personal  exporionco  in  these  cases  has  induced 
me  to  avoid  all  active  medication.  Theory  would  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  strj'chnia  would  be  the  remedy  pnr  eArclleucf, 
but  practice  tells  us  that  it  is  wholly  useless.  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  it  has  been  of  the 
slightest  service,  and  I  have  met  with  some  where  the 
patient's  life  has  been  risked  by  tlie  dose  proNing  in  the  end 
too  large.  I  am  afraid  that  galvanism  must  be  put  in  the 
same  list.  I  have  never  found  that  it  does  good,  and,  as  a 
general  rule*  patients  consider  it  is  too  painful  to  be  endured. 
In  many  cases  of  this  nature,  the  doctor  can  only  act  like  a 
judicious  and  observing  nurse.  But  though  he  can  really  do 
little,  he  feels  tolerably  assured  that  nature,  if  she  have  a 
fair  chance,  can  effect  much.  I  cannot  recall  an  instance,  for 
example,  in  which  a  face  paralysed  by  cold  has  not  recovered 
itself  completely  when  the  patient  has  taken  due  care  of 
himself  or  herself.  A  want  of  this  attention,  however,  and  con- 
tinuous exposure  to  the  same  cause,  will  prolong  the  complaint 
and  often  make  the  cure  impossible. 

But  I  am  not  disposed  to  look  so  hopelessly  upon  these 
cases  now,  as  I  was  when  this  essay  was  originally  written. 
I  have,  daring  the  past  twelve  months,  had  two  patients 
under  my  care  in  the  Liverpool  Boyal  Infirmary,  one  of 
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whom  had  masoalar  atrophy  of  both  forearms,  whilst  the 
other  had  palsy  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities, 
inoluding  the  **  trapezius,"  on  both  sides.  After  going 
through  the  usual  routine  with  the  first  without  any  but  an 
unsatisfactory  result,  I  one  day  began  to  knead  the  portions 
which  were  left  of  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  forearm  with  my 
fingers  and  thumbs,  using  the  utmost  force  that  I  could  com- 
mand. The  man  winced,  for  the  manipulation  of  the  soft 
flabby  muscles  was  very  painful.  But  the  house-surgeon  and 
I  persisted  in  the  treatment,  and  in  six  weeks  the  flesh  was 
firm ;  the  shampooing  was  no  longer  a  source  of  suffering ; 
the  muscles  had  increased  in  size,  and  had  almost  entirely 
regained  their  power.  Here,  hard  squeezing  or  grasping, 
alternating  momentarily  with  rest,  effected  what  galvanism, 
rubefacients,  and  rubbing  had  failed  in. 

The  second  patient  was  treated  from  the  first  on  the  plan 
described,  and  was  discharged  at  the  end  of  three  months 
almost  as  strong  as  ever.  To  be  successful,  I  think  that  the 
bauds  of  the  operator  must  be  at  least  sinewy,  vigorous, 
and  hard.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  ordinary  woman,  or  a 
delicate  man,  would  suffice.  To  me  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
in  reality  imparting  on  each  occasion  the  strength  of  my 
muscles  into  those  of  my  patient.  The  metaphor  may  be 
pardoned,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  memory. 

8.  What  to  say  to  the  third  class  of  cases  I  do  not  know. 
Very  many  occur  which  fairly  overcome  every  resource  of  the 
doctor,  and  in  the  end  get  well,  nobody  can  tell  how.  I  have 
known  men  wholly  unable  to  move  anything  but  the  head,  to 
expend  almost  all  their  living  upon  physicians,  try  in  turn 
mercury,  stiychuine,  steel,  quina,  wine,  brandy,  milk,  the 
water-cure,  and  all  things  in  vain,  and  yet  get  slowly  well 


after  the  lapse  of  3'earB.  I  have  seen  such  an  one  untler  the 
inflacQce  of  strong  mental  emotion  rej^iuo  liis  power  for  a 
moment,  only  to  lose  it  again  more  completely.  One  case  to 
wliicb  I  have  before  alluded,  where  a  lad  became  paralytic 
from  the  waist  downwards,  appeared  to  be  benefited  by  the 
nse  of  a  series  of  blisters  to  the  spine  ;  whereas,  in  other 
similar  cases,  vesication  has  done  no  good  whiitever,  nor 
has  even  the  actual  cautery,  bo  far  aa  I  can  lenm  from  those 
who  have  tried  it.  Of  all  the  means,  warmth,  shampooing, 
good  food  taken  hot,  and  hot  &nid  internally  promise  the 
best. 

For  that  variety  of  paralysis  called  "  shaking  palsy,"  truth 
obliges  me  to  confess  that  I  know  of  no  remedy  whatever  ; 
in  every  case  that  has  come  under  my  care,  I  have  been 
completely  baffled. 

One  set  of  cases  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned,  viz.,  those 
which  depend  upon  the  presence  in  the  system  of  some 
poisonous  agent,  e.i/.,  lead  and  mercury,  and  some  would  add 
syphilis.  The  indication  in  all  these  instances  is  to  procure, 
if  possible,  the  e^'acuation  of  the  materrnl.  When  mercury 
is  the  couBo  of  the  palsy,  attention  to  the  general  health 
suffices,  without  the  use  of  any  drug ;  for  the  compound 
formed  between  quicksilver  and  the  tissues  of  the  body  is  a 
very  unstable  one,  and  the  material  passes  from  the  body 
slowly,  both  in  the  perspiration  and  in  the  excreta.  But 
experience  shows  us  that  the  muscles  do  not  always  regain 
their  tone  when  the  metnl  has  been  removed — "  the  evil  that 
men  (and  mercury)  do,  lives  after  them."  To  obviate  this  as 
far  as  possible,  a  steady  course  of  shampooing  should  be 
resorted  to;  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  simple  hard  rubbing, 
but  downright  squeezing,  kneading,  grasping,  and  otherwise 
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working  the  fleshy  parts,  until  they  become  firm  as  bread, 
rather  than  soft  as  hasty  padding.  I  have  hitherto  been 
unfortunate  in  my  experience  of  iodide  of  potassium.  I  have 
used  it  in  every  case  that  has  been  under  my  care,  but  have 
not  thought  it  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  it  has  acquired 
in  removing  the  effects  of  mercurial  disease. 

When  the  palsy  arises  from  the  presence  of  lead,  a  course 
of  such  medicaments  as  iodide  of  potassium  or  the  bromide 
of  the  same  base  is  desirable,  for  both  of  these  appear  to 
have  some  influence,  although  a  very  small  one,  in  decom- 
posing the  comparatively  stable  compound,  made  between 
flesh  and  some  of  the  many  salts  of  lead.  One  of  the 
severest  forms  under  which  what  is  commonly  designated  lead 
palsy  appears  is  **  wrist-drop,"  in  which  the  patient  loses  all 
power  over  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  and  is  thus 
unable  to  raise  his  hands  to  grasp  anything.  The  flexor 
muscles  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  but  not  to  the  same 
degree ;  so  that,  if  by  any  contrivance  a  substitute  can  be 
found  for  the  flexors,  the  hands  can  be  made  useful  as 
before. 

Ere  we  describe  the  plan  which  we  have  for  about  eighteen 
years  past  adopted,  let  us  linger  over  one  of  the  axioms  in 
the  treatment  of  muscular  affections.  A  man  has  been  known 
to  sleep  heavily  with  the  head  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  the  elbow  on  a  table,  and  when  he  was  awaked  he 
has  found  his  hand  to  be  powerless,  from  wrist-drop,  the 
extensor  muscles  being  palsied  from  over- stretching.  To 
enable  the  injured  parts  to  recover  themselves,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  muscles  shall  be  in,  what  we  call,  a  state  of  relaxa- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  that  they  shall  not  be  stretched  in 
the   smallest  degree.     In   the  case  before  us,  this  is  best 
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accomplished  by  keeping  the  hand  bent  Homenliat  backwards. 
To  aceoioplisih  this  a  bent  splint,  or  somi-  otbor  contrivance,  is 
required.  The  firat  plan  would  make  the  band  aseless  during 
the  treatment  i  we  mucit,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  other 
management.  What  is  necessary  in  this  case  is  equally 
desirable  in  wrist-drop  resulting  from  lend.  The  plan 
recommended,  and  wkieh  has  now  received  the  aanclioii  of 
experience,  is  this : — A  strong  leather  strap  is  secnred  above 
the  elbow,  and  a  firm  leather  glove  is  fitted  to  the  hand.  Dp 
to  the  base  of  the  last  joint  of  each  finger,  leaving  the  tips  of 
these  free  ;  the  back  of  the  glove  is  then  attached  to  the 
elbow-strap  by  a  goad  piece  of  vulcanised  India-rubber,  and  & 
broadisb  flap  of  the  same  material  is  sewn  on  the  back  of 
each  finger  of  the  glove,  whilst  it  is  laid  flat.  These  elastic 
pieces  are  so  adjusted  that  they  draw  the  hand  backwards 
and  flex  it  slightly  baekwards.  When  the  patient  wants  to 
use  the  limb  he  can  readily  do  so,  each  forward  movement 
merely  stretching  the  caoutchouc. 

I  was  ted  to  adopt  this  contrivance,  by  observing  the  means 
with  which  Nature  has  provided  animals,  to  enable  them  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  head  without  fatigue.  This  is  a 
long  and  strong  elastic  tie,  of  a  yellow  colour  (which  all 
acquainted  with  a  neck  of  mutton  will  recognise  as  a  round 
cord,  which  defies  all  chewing,  and  is  not  oven  made  soft  by 
stewing),  that  is  attncbod  to  the  back  of  the  bead  and  the 
prominent  bone  in  the  neck  some  distance  behind.  This  is 
so  arranged  that  while  the  creature  is  in  repose,  the  head  is 
kept  partially  raised,  not  quit*  to  a  level  with  the  body, 
though  nearly  so.  ^Vhen  the  animal  wants  to  pick  grass,  &o., 
thialigament  is  stretched  like  India-mbbor;  and  when  the  feed- 
ing 18  over,  the  head  rises  without  an  efibrt,  to  that  positian 
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vkidi  is  saBmned  bj  iliiding  er/ws,  wli«ii  thewm^  lli#  eo^t 

and  br  skeptng  honai.     Stuee  I  fir»i  pttbliftlMd  ibin  pbm  for 

wrisiHlrop,  it  has  been  extenifirelj  a4/4rted,  arid  gi^imdljr 

with  sQceess,  as  a  palliatire  and  means  of  cure  e/ffiibir»#d« 

Local  treatment,  howerer,  such  as  «hampootrjg,  galratiism^ 

and  the  like,  sboald  be  also  added*  We  most  also  do  (mr  bast 

to  encoonkge  a  flow  of  blood  to  the  part.    Tht«  last  iridi^atimi 

demands  a  few  words  in  explanation ;  we  giro  it  nnccxncWj 

thus :  Ihe  Bnpplj  of  blood  to  a  part  \n  profKirti/mate  to  ttM 

state  of  its  nntrition,  &c.;  an  or^an  which  in  in  a  notUnn^i  crm- 

dition  has  a  small  supply  of  blood  ;  with  little  blood  to  draw 

from,  the  part  will  remain  flabby ;  if  an  extra  Nttpply  of  good 

blood   can  be  drawn  into  the  spot,  the  tiNNUo  will  hrtvo  a 

chance  of  improving  its   condition.      Now^   dxporidtice   ImN 

shown  that  a  mustard  plaster  applied  over  the  l)ri<aNi  bono 

will  frequently  bring  milk  into  the  female  nianimre  ;  hmm  ww 

conclude  that  we  may,  by  drawing  hlood  to  the  Nkln,  glvo 

some  of  the  supply  to  the  parts  below.    Jionoe,  in  wrJNt'drop, 

we  order  the  use  of  a  strong  rubefacient     #«.//.,  niUMiaril,  soap 

and  water;  one  of  the  cheapest  liniments  wu  know,  and  at 

the  same  time  the  most  eflloient.  The  patient,  or  an  nttendanti 

ii  directed  to  use  soap  and  water,  as  if  washing  the  llnibp  and 

then  to  H))rinkle  mustard  upon  it,  and  to  rub  away  imtll  the 

skin  gets  red  ;  this  insures  an  additional  stipply  of  blood  In 

the  eutau(U)Us  vessels,  and  promises  to  do  the  same  in  Urn 

parts  btiueatb. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  nuUn  points  to  be  atteudeil  to  In 
palsy  do  iu)t  nuiiorlally  dilTor  tVom  those  to  be  rt^gartled  in 
many  other  (Miniplalnts,  vi».,  we  must  pay  close  attentlim  to 
Uie  general  health,  to  warmth,  ami  to  suoh  local  remedies  as 
art)  likely  to  develop  any  latent  nutrient  power. 
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Let  as  test  the  idea  of  there  being  mental  causes  of  palsy, 
because  powerful  emotions  cure,  by  a  few  cases.  Dr.  Budd 
told  us  in  his  lectures  of  a  hemiplegic  patient,  who  was  taken  to 
Sir  H.  Davy^s  laboratory  to  inhale  the  recently-invented 
nitrous  oxide  gas.  Ere  the  philosopher  produced  his  bladder 
full  of  the  curious  air,  the  patient's  physician  placed  a  ther- 
mometer under  his  tongue.  The  man  exclaimed  at  once,  I 
feel  better  already.  After  that  he  attended  daily  to  have  the 
instrument  placed,  and  got  quite  well.  On  the  day  that  the 
accomplished  physician  told  us  this,  he  called  a  hemiplegic 
patient  to  come  from  his  bed  into  the  middle  of  the  ward,  and 
satisfied  himself  and  us  that  the  man  could  not  voluntarily 
move  the  left  arm.  The  doctor  then  took  my  large  and  heavy 
note-book  from  me,  and  popped  it  over  the  patient's  head ;  it 
fell  on  the  floor  with  a  loud  sound,  and  at  the  instant  the 
palsied  arm  was  raised  as  high  as  the  shoulder.  In  all 
these  cases  the  influence  of  motion  was  conspicuous,  but  in 
none  does  it  prove  that  the  palsy  was  not  the  result  of  organic 
lesion.  Again,  on  one  occasion,  I  went  to  see  the  gentleman 
with  whom  I  served  my  time,  having  been  told  that  he  had 
been  singularly  successful  in  curing  certain  serious  diseases 
by  hypnotism.  I  only  saw  one  patient,  however,  and  that 
was  a  somewhat  elderly  married  woman,  who  had  lost  for 
more  than  six  months  the  power  of  one  side,  apparently  from 
cerebral  hicmonhage ;  yet  she  was  cured  by  looking  fixedly 
upon  a  watch  until  she  dropped  ofl*  into  a  curious  form  of 
sleep.  Although  this  was  the  only  case  I  saw,  the  particulars 
of  many  more  were  told  to  me  ;  and  as  I  hold  a  high  opinion 
of  my  old  master's  medical  acumen,  and  his  stem  veracity,  I 
feel  sure  that  the  influence  of  hypnotism  on  the  patients  that 
came  to  consult  him   was  very  great.     In  women,  the  two 
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most  general  effects  were  perspiration  and  a  retoni  of  the 
catamenitt — even  if  they  had  not  appeared  before  for  many 
years,  in  conseqnence  of  the  change  of  life. 

OrantiDg  that  Uie  form  of  mesmerism  referred  to  operates 
chiefly  through  the  mind,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
every  case  benefited  suffered  simply  from  the  effects  of  mental 
emotion,  and  were  only  pnleied  hysterically- 

I  have  conversed  with  naval  surgeons  and  oaptains,  who 
have  assured  me  that  the  influence  of  fear  and  hope,  upon 
men  living  for  a  time  in  nnhcalthy  climatcE,  ia  wonderful; 
yet  none  would  say,  if  a  person  is  cured  of  agne  or  hooping- 
cough,  or  hiccup,  by  a  mental  impression,  therefore  those 
diseases  are  hysterical,  unreal,  or  dependent  on  the  imagina- 
tion. 

I  allow,  for  when  a  boy  I  had  personal  experience  tliereof, 
that  fright  will  almost  entirely  paralyse  tlie  mnscles.  It  has 
ere  now  deprived  individnals  of  their  senses,  or  their  life;  bnt 
when  BDch  an  individoal,  by  the  influence  of  bright  hope,  is 
cored,  would  anyone  call  bis  complaint  hysterical  ? 

Once  more ;  see  yonder  upon  that  couch  a  lady  lies,  who 
has  been  unable  to  move  for  years.  To  her  comes  an 
imposing  man,  and  in  a  solemn  tone  utters  the  words,  Kise  np 
and  walk.  She  does  so.  She  has  been  cured  by  mental 
causes,  it  is  said,  therefore  her  palsy  was  hysterical.  Let  me 
ask  any  reasoning  being  whetber  there  ia  any  proof  that  there 
ever  had  been  paralysis  at  all. 

II  have  no  more  faitU  in  the  existence  of  syphilitie  palsy 
than  in  hysterical.  That  persons  who  have  had  syphilis,  and 
those  who  are  said  to  bo  hysterical,  do  sometimes  have  a  para- 
lytic affection,  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  eiplaiu,  I  readily  admit. 
But  affections  of  precisely  the  same  character,  so  far  as  we 
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can  find,  exist  in  individuals  that  have  neyer  shown  signs 
either  of  one  disease  or  the  other.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
haye  heard  of  cases  attributable  to  the  venereal  poison  in 
which  the  administration  of  mercury  has  seemed  to  do  good. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  cause  of  the  palsy  was 
syphilis.  It  is,  I  think,  better  to  pigeon-hole  certain 
phenomena  in  the  ''  unexplained  "  division,  and  continue  to 
investigate  them,  than  to  put  them  into  a  part  where  they  are 
supposed  to  be  settled  and  done  for. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


I 


ON   SLBEFLE3SNE3B,    DELIBtUU,    ETC. 

Elderly  lady  and  daoRhter — The  case— Doctors  don't  lattRb  at 
qaeei  olientB — Tlie  patient^— Another  case — Causes  of  steeples 
Inaanitj — Icelanders  in  sninmer— Cause  of  sleep — Fei 
Sleeplessness,  dreiiimogi  and  souulaln))uIiflm,  Dr.  G.  Johnson  OD — 
Allied  to  epilepsy — Altentioii  and  will  during  sleep,  Mr.  Level 
upon — CsHes  in  point — Drenms  sod  delirium — Bunyou  ou  eril 
thoQghts— Man  ia  an  animal — Experience  in  fevers— Famine  and 
insanity — Food  soporific— Opium  and  other  drngB  to  countetaot 
aleeplesanws — Chloral  hydrate — Other  meauB — Delirium  and  drink — 
SumniHiy. 

Abodt  twenty  years  ago,  an  elderly  lady  and  her  daughter, 
both  old  fi-iends  of  mine,  called  upon  mo,  and  the  mother, 
after  endeavouring  to  induce  me  not  to  laugh  at  hoi — for  she 
evidently  considered  that  the  case  she  was  about  to  lay 
before  me  had  a  ludicroue  side — tuld  me  that  she  had 
come  to  ask  my  advice  about  her  daughter,  who  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  nor  in  the  day.  Ere,  however,  I  proceed  to 
deBcribo  our  interview  and  its  resutla,  let  me  say  a  word 
respecting  the  idea  which  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some, 
that  doctors  are  likely  to  show  evident  eigaa  of  amusement, 
when  they  are  consulted  about  comparatively  trifling,  or  what 
may  seem  to  be  very  trivial,  ailments.  Such  an  idea,  if 
acted  upon,  may  oocasionally  deprive  an  invalid  of  all  hope 
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of  cure.  For  example,  a  mother  may  notice  that  her  child 
is  frequently  tripping  himself  up,  when  he  is  running  ahout, 
and  that  when  he  falls  he  is  unahle  to  rise  as  smartly  as  he 
used  to  do ;  or  she  may  see  the  lad  playing  as  lively  as  a 
kitten  one  moment,  asleep  the  next,  and  again  wide  awake  to 
pursue  the  interrupted  sport.  These  and  similar  matters  may 
appear  to  mamma  to  be  too  minute  to  trouble  a  physician 
about ;  and,  from  the  fear  that  her  maternal  cares  will  be 
laughed  at,  she  allows  the  first  indications  of  water  in  the 
head  to  be  unrecognised.  But  the  doctor,  knowing  the  yalue 
of  small  signs,  never  thinks  of  ridiculing  a  patient  who  comes 
to  him  for  an  opinion  respecting  any  symptoms.  It  is,  however, 
quite  true  that  the  doctor  is  sometimes  sorely  taxed  to  repress 
a  smile,  when  the  point  to  which  his  attention  is  directed  is  an 
eminently  absurd  one.  For  example,  I  know  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  was  summoned,  in  hot  haste,  to  see  a  lady 
living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  residence.  He 
went,  anticipating  some  dire  catastrophe,  but  the  only  thing 
which  awaited  his  decision  was  the  question,  "  Doctor,  I  am 
very  thirsty,  may  I  drink  a  glass  of  water  ?*'  Absurd  as  the 
query  seemed,  it  was  to  my  friend  a  matter  not  to  be 
pooh-poohed,  for  it  indicated  that  there  was  present  that 
mild  form  of  insanity,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  hypo- 
chondriasis. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  ladies  whom  we  mentioned 
above.  The  patient  was  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
that  I  knew.  Her  features  beamed  with  intelligence.  Her 
manner  was  graceful,  and  full  of  heartiness,  and  her  mind 
was  active  and  well  regulated.  She  was  a  dutiful  daughter, 
and  very  highly  valued  by  the  mother.  As  a  sick  nurse — 
and  she  was  often  called  upon  to  act  thus,  under  peculiarly 
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difitreBsing  circnmBtancea — she  was  without  an  equal, 
fine,  sLe  sGcmed  to  be  such  a  paragoo,  that  t  wondered  at 
her  remaining  single.  After  dul^  intjuiring  into  the  question, 
whether  there  was  any  "  rooted  sorrow  "  in  the  memory,  or 
some  Bbeorhing  anxiety  of  the  mind,  and  heing  answered  in  the 
negative,  I  thought  that  all  which  I  had  to  do  was  to  prescribe 
an  opiate,  and  in  a  dose  sufliciontly  large  to  compel  sleep.  , 
On  the  neit  day,  however,  I  found  that  the  four  grains  of  I 
opium,  and  sixteen  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  in  divided 
doses,  had  done  nothing  whatever  which  could  he  recognised; 
she  had  felt  a  little  giddy,  that  was  all.  Thinking,  then,  that 
the  mark  had  been  overshot,  the  next  night  no  medicine  wae 
^ven.  Still  there  was  no  sleep.  Day  by  day  now  passed, 
and  each  one  saw  my  patient  weaker.  Wine  was  taken  with 
strap  very  &eely,  imd  other  autrtment,  by  night  as  well  as 
daring  the  day.  But  still  the  young  lady's  strength  failed 
continnously,  and  she  was  unable  to  sit  up  in  bed  for  many  ' 
minaies.  At  length  a  hot  bath,  followed  by  a  very  stiff  glaes 
of  brandy  and  water,  and  stuSing  the  ears  with  cotton-wool, 
broke  the  charm.  Sleep  followed,  and  the  patient  slowly 
eame  round.  Throe  similar  attacks  eusued,  but  not  so  bad  as 
the  first.  After  a  time,  my  patient  told  mo  that  there  was 
present,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  illness,  a  wealing 
anxiety,  which  may  be  indicated  by  quoting  the  following 
lines  from  Campbell; — 

Eail  March  looked  on  liia  djiag  ahild, 

And,  BtmDk  with  grief  to  view  her, 
Thu  chiel,  he  cried,  thai  I  eiUud 

Shall  bo  restored  to  woo  her. 


My  friend,  however,  ' 


e  fortunate  than  the  lady  com- 
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memorated  aboTe>  and  is,  since  she  has  become  a  wife,  as 
exemplary  as  she  was  loving  when  a  daughter. 

Let  me  now  record  another  example  of  sleeplessness,  and 
of  one  of  its  causes.  Two  gentlemen  came  into  my  consulting 
room,  the  one  with  earnestness,  and  the  other  with  anxiety, 
on  his  featuros^  A  few  moments  brought  out  the  tale  that 
the  latter  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  mad ;  that 
be  had  been  unable  to  sleep  or  do  anything  requiring  mental 
«|>plication  since  the  eTent«  and  was  already  showing  signs  of 
hmaov  himselt  A  uunute  sufficed  to  prove  that  the  skin  had 
never  been  bv^eii«  and  consequently  that  there  was  no 
danger  s.>f  h^vdn^|Dhv>bia.  IVut  though  relieved  in  mind,  the 
|M^ent  earuenth'  entT^te\l  for  an  opiate.  **  Very  well,  then,'* 
I  said.  **  ^»av  atlcnlivu\  to  u\y  orders.  Buy  a  brace  of  grouse, 
aikd  ct^t  t4.H  much  vvf  iWm  as  you  can  for  supper,  wash  them 
dv^\>  II  \^  iih  a  (^ul  vMf  biu«>r  ale  :  smoke  a  cigar ;  take  a  tum- 
blorUil  ot'  M^hl^v  i^uch  into  your  bedroom,  and  when  you 
aiv  ill  KhI  oui|^tv  the  glass*  then  call  on  me  again  to-morrow 
to  ivjKut  ^vuvguNsw/'  **0h,  but,**  said  the  companion  very 
gravoK.  **  dvs^tv^\  vvm  \e  omitted  one  very  important  part.** 
^»  Wliut  ?"  **  NYhY»  YOU  kui»w  that  your  patient  is  a  solitary 
b<u^hoKM\  and  vou*ve  not  provided  him  with  a  companion.'* 
*»  i^Hiito  tiiiv\"  siaid  1.  **  do  you  then  keep  him  company  until 
UkKIn  tiuio.'* 

'lo  ihl>i  v[vKH>ii^Mug  m\rt  of  case  it  would  be  easy  to  add 
svlh.in,  K^i  tuv  giviitor  gmvity,  even  terminating  in  a  suicidal 
vUaih.  KuvHi^h»  howovor,  baa  been  said  to  serve  as  a  text 
Uu  v^ur  Jisoi'uvKis  whioh  we  may  divide  into  heads,  the  first 
vU  whu'h  shall  Iv  the  inquiry,  **  Upon  what  does  sleeplessness 
vU'^viul  * '  NYv^  uiisiwor.  shortly,  upon  fatigue  or  exhaustion 
oi  die  bu«un»     Of  thisi  U^t  us  take  a  few  familiar  illustrationa. 


Wo  see  very  frequenOy  cbildren  whoso  sleep  la  tftkon  away  by 
terror,  an  emotion  which  seems  almost  to  paralyse,  we  might, 
indeed,  eay  disorganise  the  brain  ;  for  jnst  as 
instances  of  bono  and  mnscle  brolten  by  excessive  nse,  so  the 
nerve  cells  and  fibres  may  be  injured  by  some  iDtonse  emo- 
tions, sometimes  to  deotb.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
boys  and  girls,  who  have  been  anxiously  poring  overaleason, 
or  who  have  been  ardent  in  learning  a  now  and  mnch- 
admired  piece  of  mnsic,  or  who  have  been  promised  a  great 
treat,  or  who  have  been  eicitod  by  play,  and  not  soothed  by  a 
sapper,  to  remain  sloeplces  for  a  long  time  after  going  to  bed- 
The  adult  knows  that  fatigue  of  body  will,  very  frequently, 
drive  sleep  &om  the  eyelids.  In  the  same  way  mental  work 
will  operate ;  and  many  on  anxious  man  of  busiuess  finds 
that  the  troubles  of  the  day  cluster  too  thickly  round  his  bed 
at  night,  for  "  tired  Naturo's  sweet  restorer "  to  visit  hie 
pillow.*  In  fine,  all  of  us  more  or  less  recognise  the  fact 
that  mental  tronbles,  no  matter  from  what  canse  they 
spring,  often  wholly  prevent  tbo  brain  from  taking  repose. 

Another  very  common,  bnt  far  less  manageable,  source  of 

rieeplessness  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  cerebrum,  pro- 

[•  "^issd  by  such  organic  change  as  water  in  the  head,  or  some 

Mnr  whose  nature  is,  to  a  great  extent,  nikknown  to  us,  orto 

the  presence  of  some  poison,  such  as  that  resulting  firom  the 

essive  use  of  alcohol.  The  last  is  chiefly  known  to  ns  as 
delinum  tremens ;  tho  first  Is  recognised  onder  the  generic 
name  of  insanity. 

[t  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  atmost  possible  consequence  to 
pay  attention  to  the  earlioat  indications  of  insanity,  and  a 
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perton  who  has  a  preliminar}*  warning  oaght  to  be  as  careftil 
0$  uaiug  hU  hraiu  as  ono  who  has  spit  blood  should  be  of  his 
lungd.  Sloi^iilossnoss  is  ooriainlj  one  of  the  forenmners  of 
hinaoy.  WoH  do  I  n^mombor  listening,  far  into  the  night,  to 
tho  rt>oital  bv  a  medical  friend  of  his  own  case.  His  father 
had  botm  |H>c\iliar.  and  what  we  should  now  call  an  oinoma- 
idao  ;  Uu)  mou  was  deoidodly  delicate,  original,  and  strange. 
Ho  had  on  two  previous  occasions  suffered  from  melancholia, 
and  a  moHt  inttmso  desire  to  destroy  himself.  At  the  time  of 
our  couvomationt  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  slept  for  the 
last  nix  wtH^ks  tuthor  by  day  or  by  night,  and  when  I  urged 
hlui  to  tako  a  holiday,  he  promised  to  do  so  if  he  was  not 
bottler  in  a  wook  or  two.  Ho  kept  his  word,  and  went  to  live 
wlU)  a  country  surgeon  for  some  time,  and  recovered.  But 
ho  boounu^  mibjoot  to  those  tits  of  wakefulness,  which  alter- 
naloii  with  IIIm  of  dopn^ssion,  in  ono  of  which  he  hanged 
hiuiHolf     I  havo  mot  with  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind. 

Wo  cannot  say  (hiring  the  period  whoii  the  brain  is  thus  par- 
tionlaily  activoi  that  thoro  is  lunacy  existent,  or  even  cerebral 
dlMoaMo.  Htill  farther,  we  allow  that  the  Icelanders  very 
^oucvally  avt^  HltH^pUtHH  during  the  time  when  the  sun  is  above 
lUo  h\>riM\kn  t\»r  many  days  and  nights  in  succession.  What 
wo  wa\d  t\»  call  att(»iU(m  to  is,  that  a  brain  which  is  never 
v%^UhI  Cuv  woi^ks  or  unmtliH  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  become 
mi  iuv  at)Wlo\l  that  wakefulness  merges  into  insanity. 

When  Nvo  attempt  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and 
iu\^uuv  ivdo  tho  state  of  tilings  upon  which  sleeplessness 
iu  all  tluvMo  oasos  doponds,  wo  feel  our  utter  helplessness ; 
boiuK  uuaUlo  U^  disoover  more  than  the  fact,  that  the  condi- 
UvAU  s?i  tho  ooroWum  which  produces  wakefulness,  is  asso- 
v>iaWd«  \ory  ooiuiuuuly,  with  physical  peculiarities  in  the  form 
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of  the  craniam,  in  the  shape  of  the  oate,  the  state  of  the 
hdre,  and  the  nature  of  the  skio  ;  yet  wheu  we  pursue  this 
cine  further,  wc  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  bow  it  is  that  J 
deliriam  tremens  Is  Dsuallj  associated  with  a  sweating,  and 
mania  with  a  dry  skin.  The  difficolties  attending  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  sleep  arise  &om  our  ignorance  c 
true  causes ;  recent  observers  seem  to  demonstrate  that 
during  perfect  repose  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain 
is  less  than  usnol.  We  do  not  see  any  reaaoa  to  donbt  that 
it  18  so,  Bometimoa ;  but  wo  are  no  nearer  the  mark  nntil  we  , 
find  the  eanso  which,  as  it  were,  eipeJa  the  superBnily.  If  ] 
the  account  referred  to  is  true  in  every  case,  we  find  it  | 
diffieult  to  anderstand  how  it  is  that  a  ful]  meal,  with  which 
nothing  stronger  than  water  is  taken,  will  send  a  person  to 
sleep  far  more  profoundly  than  a  long  fust.  I  know  that  almost  \ 
bloodless  women  and  chihlren  sometimes  seem  to  sleep  as  if 
they  were  comatose.  I  have  oiten  dozed  whilst  waiting,  hungry 
and  tired,  for  my  dinner.  On  the  other  band,  the  same  indi- 
viduals sleep  far  more  heavily  afier  a  fnll  meal.  Again, 
granting,  as  before,  that  in  sleep  tbe  biood  contained  wttbio 
the  crauinm  is  lees  than  nsnal,  it  must  follow  that,  at  the  end 
of  we  will  say  a  tea  boura'  slumber,  the  quantity  will  he 
reduced  still  further  in  consequence  of  the  general  loss  by 
transpiration,  &c.,  a  person  then  ought  to  go  on  sleeping  at 
the  usual  time  of  rising,  unless  there  was  Bomething  which 
called  np  tbe  blood  to  ensure  wakefulness.  Whatever  the 
power  may  be  which  determines  drowsiness  or  vigilance,  we 
Bonnot  beUeve  that  it  is  exercised  by  the  passively  moved 
blood.  But  little  as  we  know  of  the  agent  referred  to,  we  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  an  active  one,  which  requires  for 
its  exercise  a  certain  amomtt  of  good  blood  and  of  vital 


H^  twi  mt^aigiftkniAK  or  bsjlltr. 

%?4iv^\.  'tllifiL  (^iNiitfeHMit  W  l«ii^  Qpom  the  fiicts  that  a  man* 
i[y|4i>«v  wilill  tiCH>4  )m4  wtMUTY  Willi  toU»  will,  ndier  a  period  of 
xmuU^i;  vhunUhM^^  )ikw^^  ^HiUueousl J ;  whilst  another, 
g4it«HAtU^  Vv  vJilAW«Mi^  <.Mr  lotw  4.>f  UchhI  iM^ycmd  a  certain  point, 
wiU^  %)w^  \NiM>v  ti^w|\  v^MMOU  »o  until  death,  unless  he  be 
iivu<«v\i  l^>  :iMMikv^K^\  lXvU>r«  and  nurses  are  well  aware  of 
Uuh,  i4u4  wb^'^'vvar  the  patient  under  their  oare  is  very 
%i^x  ^,\  >fcUt  us>l  perttiit  him  to  sleep  for  more  than  a  few 

Hv«v  Wt  vus»  iXHHHxl  an  aooivunt  of  a  case  which  I  read  in 
MikJMK'  tS^t4U^  j\»uviuU.  which  made  a  great  impression  on  my 
vgkA;v^«^.  \  Uv^v  v^HM  very  ill  with  fever,  and  had  been  treated, 
tv«  ^Msvk^  ^iM^i^vvxkU  thou  wor\\  with  uauseant  medicines,  and  thin 
«Ks^  \Wt  ^^^  v\a?«  wakoAil  and  delirious,  and  on  a  Sunday 
Mii^\>Auvu^  WM  ^iN04(  up  as  a  ho(H'less  cast\  Her  friends  went 
lv>^  uk;4^«.  k%vuv4  a  HiiiWr  an  uurne.  There  was  Irish  stew  for 
vUuuvv^  aus(  kU  vkKhu*  n^aohiHi  the  sick  room.  The  lady 
v^vs^t  K^  mv^u^o^  aud  waM  allowtnl  to  feast  upon  it.  When  the 
\^|b\v\  \%v:iH^\sva  Muvu^hIi  IhcY  wert)  horrifioii  at  the  account, 
i^vl  >»vvut  (wv  aust  \vi\le  f<ur  a  diH^tivr,  None  could  be  found  for 
^  ^ov^  Vvu^v'^  avwt  \vhou  the  tlmt  came  ho  saw  that  the  patient 
\\4V^  uU  v'k^u^  «N^  |HvavHvl\ill,Y  that  he  rofUsed  to  disturb  her. 
VUhvviM  \sv^\<^  v'\^v^a(l,Y  \Hxu»dderate ;  and  when  at  last  the  lady 
>Uvi  ^WiiKv^  »hs^  vvM  sUh^UihhI  tit  \m  out  of  danger.  In  her  case, 
\vKv4^s(^v,  luluvwiii  \va>A  Wller  tliaii  iUating. 

Vuvabsv:^  IK^i^ul  ov^\uv^^le\l  witli  sloeplessness  is  important,  as 
tkv^u^  U^v>  UuK  w  hU^h  aMlK^^iateM  it  witli  delirium  and  insanity, 
\^..  iU  vvvJiuUvvu4Up  l\^  vlreamiug.  Dr.  George  Johnson,  of 
iAsuvU'M.  \V4A  tW  ^v«il  lo  \>M  attention  to  this  subject,  in  an 
^vUui^Me  vH^axtHA  vvil  WH^lMreHi  delivered  before  the  College  of 
^V«^^^^^^^  ^V^  ^^  thev«^utioal  value  of  opium.    Amongst 
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hie  illtistrationB,  the  doctor  gave  manj  in  which  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  subjected  to  ponerful  mental  shocks — 
such,  for  esample,  as  seeing  a  child  run  oTcr,  and  killed  at 
their  eide — became  suhject  to  somnambulism  and  hjpno- 
malia,''  they  themselves  bemg  under  the  impression  that 
they  never  slept  at  all;  this,  when  not  duly  attended  to, 
CTentnat^d  in  epilepsy,  or  confirmed  mental  disease.  To  this 
we  may  join  the  adage,  that  "a  dream  comoth  throngh  the 
mnltitnde  of  business;"  and  the  well-known  assertion, 
that  a  "  man  thoroughly  determined  to  nwake  at  a  certain 
hour,  will  do  so."  This  happens,  in  my  opinion,  not  because 
he  has  the  power  of  rising  from  profound  sleep  at  will — which 
is  to  the  fiill  as  wonderful  as  rising  again  from  absolate 
death' — but  because  his  anxious  determination  prevents  him 
giving  himself  Qp  to  absolute  and  thoughtless  repose.  He  thus 
carries  his  will  into  semi -unconsciousness,  but  compels  his 
somnolent  mind  to  attend  to  the  flight  of  time,  as  marked  by 
clock,  by  light,  by  coldness,  and  the  like. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  mind  may  be  trained  in  such  a  mnuner  as  to  be 
active  even  during  sleep.  Lewes,  in  his  Pkysinhiijy  nf 
vnum  Life,  has  given  a  somewhat  amusing  illustration 
of  this.  He  saw  a  waiter  in  a  coffee-room  apparently  fast 
asleep.  To  test  the  point  in  question,  the  visitor  colled 
■'Tom,"  "Dick,"  "Harry."  and  sundry  other  names,  but 
was  imheeded ;  the  word  "Waiter,''  however,  in  the  same 
tone,  called  the  lethargic  man  from  tiie  slnmbers  at  once.  In 
like  manner,  a  weary  mother  may  sleep  soundly  through 
the   din  of  storm  and   tempest,  yet  awake  at  once  at  the 

'  of  her  inlont  longing  for  the  breast.  Just  so  a  doctor 
•  oiFPM  il»p.  hii\Mi  ■  diiicoari»,  let. 
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may  sleep  profoundly,  whilst  his  child  is  screaming  in  the 
maternal  arms,  but  rise  at  the  moment  when  his  night-bell 
rings. 

In  all  the  cases  which  we  have  named,  and  in  other 
similar  ones,  the  individual  is  quite  conscious  that  the  active 
power  of  the  will,  which  exists  in  the  mind,  is  never  allowed 
to  rest  completely ;  and  he  feels  that  he  never  sleeps  soundly, 
except  when  the  mind  sinks  to  repose  careless  of  what  may 
happen ;  when  it  can  say  truthfully — as  the  pilot's  child  did, 
in  the  story  that  tells  of  a  storm,  and  the  awaking  of  the 
young  one  to  pray  with  the  passengers — "  I  don't  care ;  my 
father's  at  the  helm." 

This  power  of  prolonging  mental  activity  into  sleep  may  be 
carried  even  into  drunkenness,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it  is 
associated  with  a  precedent  steady  cultivation  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers.  A  doctor  or  a  barrister  can  scarcely  be  so  far 
intoxicated  as  to  be  helpless,  unless,  indeed,  drunken  habits 
have  converted  him  into  a  sot ;  a  labouring  man,  on  the 
contrary,  soon  becomes  what  is  called  "  dead  drunk."  The 
faculty  of  which  we  speak  may,  moreover,  be  cultivated,  and, 
by  a  steady  daily  effort  of  will,  a  young  man  may  force  him- 
self to  awaken  from  sleep,  when  circumstances  arise  which 
would,  if  unchecked,  produce  a  state  of  things  that  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid.  Great  fatigue  does  sometimes  destroy 
this  power  temporarily  ;  and  this  very  fact  suffices  to  prove 
that,  when  the  power  is  in  operation,  a  man's  sleep  is  not 
absolutely  profound. 

I  should  not  be  justified  in  dwelling  at  any  length  upon 
this  matter,  did  I  not  feel  that  an  author  may  incidentally 
mention  something  which  is  quite  as  important  as  his  didac- 
tics.    When  a  youth,  I  was  miserable,  in  consequence  of  the 
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occurrence  of  a  phenomenoD  that  is  commoD  to  youth.  Now 
that  I  iLiu  old,  I  find  that  such  accidental  discoveriee  have 
comforted  many  mure  than  one.  Until  I  talked  with  my 
iuBomaolent  friend,  the  notion  never  entered  into  my  mind 
that  this  could  operate,  eveD  dming  sleep.  Since  then  I 
doabt  whether  my  repose  has  ever  been  so  perfect  as  it  was 
before,  except  when  beaten  down  by  exccseive  bodily  fatigne. 
I  believe  that  individuals  may  train  themselves  to  spring  up 
&om  sleep  ready,  and  armed  at  all  points  as  Minerva  was  when 
she  emerged  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  They  may,  indeed, 
leani  to  do  what  is  necessary  without  awaking  completely. 
But  I  never  knew  anyone  attain  this  faculty  who  was 
not  intellectnal,  and  habitually  thoughtful  and  observant. 
Marryatt  records,  iu  one  of  his  novels,  the  following  sight : — A 
drunken  captain  leaped  overboard  Irom  his  boat  ere  It  reached 
the  ship ;  he  swam,  however,  to  the  ladder,  climbed  it,  and 
went  to  bed,  muttering  something  about  having  "done" 
those  rascals  who  wanted  to  ship  him  in  a  foreign  vessel  as  a 
common  hand.  Next  morning  he  was  oblivious  of  all  which 
Marryatt  saw.  But  he  had  acted,  whilst  drunk,  as  he  would 
have  done  if  sober. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  should  otherwise  have  dono 
upon  this  point,  In  order  to  show  that  the  same  causes  which 
induce  "  dog  sleep,"  prodooe,  nnder  other  circumstances, 
complete  wakefulness;  whence  we  infer  that  what  will  convert 
"light"  into  lethargic  sleep,  may  convert  Bieeplessnesa  into 
repose. 

Once  more,  «e  revert  to  dreams,  whoae  connection  with 
inadegoato  sleep  is  pretty  well  recognised  by  aU,  "  a  dream- 
lesB  sleep  "  being  commonly  considered  as  eynonymouB  with 
"  perfect   repose."      In   what,  let  me  ask  the  experienced 
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doctor  or  nnrse,  do  the  phenomena  of  dreams  differ  from 
those  of  mild  mental  aberration  ?  Is  not  delirimn,  indeed, 
giving  audible  utterance  to  ideas  which  pass  through  the 
mind,  which,  if  they  had  occurred  during  dreams,  would  have 
been  known  only  to  the  individual  ?  The  observant  physi- 
cian occasionally  marks  with  surprise,  that  during  a  calenture 
an  individual,  whose  correctness  of  conduct-  and  conversation 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  will  give  utterance  to  words  and 
sentiments  which  fill  the  bystander  with  horror,  and  that  he, 
or  too  often  she,  wiU  commit  actions  wholly  repugnant  to 
decency.  Scenes  like  this  often  induce  those  who  are  privy 
to  them  to  imagine  that  there  is  many  an  exemplary  saint 
who  is  but  a  sinner  in  disguise — a  sort  of  whited  sepulchre, 
fair  without,  but  fuU  of  all  abominations ;  yet  the  surmise  is 
wholly  incorrect.  Who  is  there  amongst  us  that  in  dreams  is 
not  tempted  to  do,  and  indeed  to  carry  into  effect  (in  idea), 
something  which,  if  waking,  he  would  abhor?  In  such  a 
vision  I  have  myself  cut  a  brother  open  during  sleep,  that  I 
might  take  out  his  lungs  and  cure  him  of  asthma  ere  he 
awoke  ;  (it  was,  I  may  mention,  he  who  had  told  me,  when 
both  were  boys,  of  the  possibility  of  doing  such  a  thing,) 
and  I  have  anatomised  my  father  after  his  death,  only  to 
awake  horrified  by  the  words  which  had  all  the  ringing 
sound  of  reality,  **  What  are  you  doing,  boy  ?  I  am  not  dead 
yet !" 

In  like  manner,  dreams  will  make  us  loving  and  quarrel- 
some ;  cruel  and  long-suffering ;  honest  to  the  backbone,  or 
scoundrels  to  the  core  ;  yet  the  dreamers  never  feel  contami- 
nated thereby ;  they  understand  fully  that  the  visions  of  the 
night  do  not  mirror  faithfully  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  day.      This  point  is  finely  put  by  Bunyan,  when  he 
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recites  Cbristi&ii's  pBSBogo  tbroogb  the  Volley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  in  which  the  traveller  enconatcrB  many  evil 
thoughts,  which  distrcBS  him,  most  especially  liccanse  be  was 
not  ttlvrays  certain  whether  they  were  not  liia  own. 

We  may,  I  think,  lay  it  down  aa  an  incontrovertible  nxiom, 
that  no  one  can  prevent  what  he  believes  to  be  evU  (bongbts 
intrading  into  hia  mind.  Tbcy  arc  animal,  bestial  i 
Wben  they  have  entered,  Uiey  cod  only  be  opposed  h 
intelligent,  and  therefore  active,  will ;  and  if ,  as  a  result  of 
disease,  judgment  is  powerless  for  a  time,  the  bad  aide  of  onr 
nature  comes  uppermost,  and  savagery  aupersedes 
tnality.  This  point  leads  us  to  ask  another  question  or  two, 
viz..  Is  not  man  naturally  an  animal,  and  allied  to  the  bmte 
creation  ?  Is  be  not  endowed  witb  intellectual  powers  which, 
if  be  cultivates  thi>m,  enable  turn  to  soar  above  cows  and 
sheep,  tigers  and  dogs?  Must  it  not,  then,  follow  that  the 
individual  will  approach  the  bestial,  or  tho  divine,  according 
to  fais  mental  training  ?  If  so,  does  it  not  follow  that  when, 
by  accident  or  disease,  the  mental  (or  Hpiritnat,  if  my  readers 
prefer  tlie  word)  facnlties  are  suspeniled,  there  will  be  no 
check  left  upon  the  animal  propensities  ?  We  will  not,  how- 
ever, pursue  this  topic  farther.  It  is  sown  as  a  seed,  not 
planted  like  a  sapling. 

When  we  consider  delirium  as  contra-distinguished  from 
insanity,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied,  we  find  that  the 
word  is  generally  applied  to  a  state  of  things  dependent  npon 
some  transitory  canse,  such  as  typbus,  scarlatina,  small-pox, 
eiysipclas,  alcohol,  opium,  and  tbo  like.  lu  the  nsnal 
language  of  physicians,  the  brain  is  overpowered  by  the 
presence  of  some  agent,  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
force  which  regulates  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  human  life. 
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How  the  hypothetical  agent  operotes  we  cannot  explain ;  bat 
we  do  know  this  (or,  at  least,  we  imagine  that  we  do), 
that  the  nature  and  severity  of  delirimn  depends  upon  the 
relative  proportions  of  the  vital,  and  the  poison  powers,  i.  ^., 
a  large  poison  dose  and  an  average  life  force  will  have  much 
the  same  result  as  an  average  poison  dose  and  a  low  life 
force. 

The  importance  of  this  consideration  is  recognised  when 
any  one  examines  closely  into  the  results  of  experience. 
This  valuable  monitor,  whose  lessons  are  far  too  often  dis- 
regarded, and  not  unfrequently  wholly  misunderstood,  tells 
ns  that  those  cases  of  fevers  which  were  treated  by  large 
and  repeated  venesections  were  always  attended  with  fright- 
ful delirium,  far  more  severe  and  fatal  than  any  which  is 
recognised  now,  when  the  complaint  is  managed  on  more 
rational  principles.  The  same  remark  applies  to  tartarised 
antimony,  and  other  drugs  of  a  depressing  character ;  their 
use  was  formerly,  and  is  now,  attended  with  increase  of  deli- 
rium when  that  symptom  is  present,  and  if  it  is  absent,  it  is 
induced  to  appear. 

The  most  striking  illustration  which  I  can  adduce  in 
support  of  the  assertion  that  wakefulness,  a  vivaciously 
dreaming  condition,  and  absolute  delirium  have  much  in 
common,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  accounts  which  we  read, 
from  time  to  time,  of  distressing  shipwrecks,  in  which  the 
survivors  have  suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst.  In  these 
cases  it  is  clear  that  every  day,  as  it  passes,  must  deteriorate 
the  vitality  of  the  sufferers,  and  bring  every  organ  of  their 
body  into  an  enfeebled  condition,  which,  if  not  arrested  in 
the  downward  tendency,  will  culminate  in  death.  Such  indi- 
viduals, when  telling  the  experience  of  those  who  have  died. 


tngmeaUj  fcmid  to  be  perawiMnUy  inmw. 
Hanng  tlma  anired  at  the  ronefaiacm  thai 
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and  deGnum  ■»  sssociated  vith  a  detoionted,  and  ytKj 
oAen  with  an  impoTenabed,  oondition  of  the  ham,  wa 
migjit  nabnallj  infer  that  OQr  tmtmeot  of  one  or  other 
wonld  be  exoeedbi^  simple.  That  it  ia  so  in  many  mms, 
DO  <NM  can  deny ;  thai  it  is  eir««dinglj  difficult  to  cut«  eobiv 
euM  of  dtber  ona  or  the  other,  ereiy  erpcrienced  ikhydeiaii 
weD  knowB. 

A  patient  B&fering  from  ordinary  wakefdlness  is  ickdilj 
Mnt  to  deep  by  a  heary  meal,  a  glass  of  toddy,  a  io»  of 
opium,  or  bydrat«  of  ehlornl ;  bnt,  in  direct  proportion  to  thn 
gravity  and  pei^tenc«  of  tbe  symptom,  we  have  to  dcrrlop 
onr  plan  by  adopting  every  means  in  our  power.  The  osp  of 
a  closely  piinted  book,  with  a  low  light  plaoed  behind  the 
line  of  vision,  is  a  great  aid  to  somnolenci.' :  so  is  either  the 
ikiiit  sound  of  rmming  water,  the  low  ticking  of  a  diittaut 
clock,  the  voice  of  a  gcntlemim  reading  in  a  plenaant  key,  a 
hot  buth,  sponging  the  alda  with  fan  dr  Colnf/ni'  and  water, 
gently  anointing  the  legti  with  oil,  or  the  regnlittvd  aduu- 
mstration  of  beef-lea,  &e.,  the  patient  being  ei^oined  to 
see  that  it  is  given.  A  due  arnmgemunt  of  the  giLS,  so  that 
the  light  is  never  in  odvnnce  of  the  line  cf  sight,  is  prefenihto 
lu  durkuesH ;  and  it  is  better  to  see  some  gentle  movoniont  in 
an  iLtt«udant,  than  to  have  no  object  of  interest.      The  use  of 
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saccessive  doses  of  an  opiate  is  preferable  to  a  single  large 
one,  and  in  obstinate  cases  a  solution  of  morphia  may  be 
injected  under  the  skin,  or  chloroform  be  inhaled.  In  one 
distressing  case,  in  which  the  patient  was  dying  from  disease 
of  the  kidney,  persistent  wakefolness  was  the  symptom  most 
complained  of,  and  this  was  only  successfully  treated  by  the 
use  of  chloroform,  which  was  administered  by  attendants  for 
many  hours  together,  and  formed  the  only  solace  in  the  lin- 
gering illness.  At  that  time,  however,  the  hydrate  of  chloral 
was  unknown. 

Besides  these,  other  contrivances  may  be  used.  A  pillow 
made  with  hops  was  once  very  popular,  though  not  so  now. 
The  bedroom  may  have  its  atmosphere  charged  with  an 
opiate  by  means  of  a  spray  difiuser ;  the  chest  may  be 
covered  with  a  strong  mixture  of  morphia  and  lard ;  an 
enema  of  laudanum  may  be  administered ;  and  the  head  be 
surrounded  by  a  nightcap  soaked  in  a  solution  of  extract  of 
opium,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk  to  prevent  evaporation. 
With  a  few,  bromide  of  potassium  produces  drowsiness. 
In  my  own  practice  I  have  never  seen  it  do  so,  but  a 
personal  friend  has  assured  me  that  it  is  the  best  hypnotic 
that  he  has  tried  in  his  own  case.  In  fact,  the  ingenuity  of 
the  doctor  has  to  be  tested  to  the  utmost,  and  it  sometimes 
fails.  One  such  case  I  remember,  in  which  everything 
which  could  be  thought  of  was  tried,  and  unsuccessfully, 
sleep  being  ultimately  induced  during  a  walking  tour  through 
Switzerland.  * 

*  The  preceding  sentences  were  written  ere  the  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral  as 
a  soporific  wasiutrodaced  into  medicine.  Now  that  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  its  valuCf  I  am  disposed  to  place  it  before  all  other  opiates.  Dnring  the  last 
attack  of  goat  from  which  I  suffered,  insomnolence  was  a  prominent  symp- 
tom ;  and  as  continued  sleeplessness  seemed  to  increase  the  sense  of  debility 
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Bespecting  the  treiitment  of  delirium,  the  physician  has  not 
much  to  say,  and  the  little  that  can  be  remarked  is  chiefly 
negative.  It  is  net  judiuious  to  give  olohal  in  any  form, 
without  the  closest  attention,  and  miuiy  a  tentative  or  esperi- 
mental  snapenaion  of  its  use.  The  old  doctor  can  recall 
instances  in  which  he  has  ordered  wine  and  brandy  with  the 
best  intentions,  and  been  alarmed  at  the  gradual  increase  of 
incoherence,  which  another  has  recognised  to  be  simply  the 
maundering  of  drunlcenneBS. 

Again,  after  an  opiate,  there  may  be  deliriousness  of  whose 
real  natnre  the  doctor  is  doubtful,  t.  i\,  whether  it  is  dne  t« 
the  disease  or  to  the  drug  given  for  its  core.  As  I  write, 
the  recollection  of  a  caso  arises,  in  which  I  was  called  in  con- 
sultation to  see  afgentleman,  who,  although  seeming  perfootly 
rational  and  well,  was  perpetually  talking  of  and  to  ima^nary 
beings  which  peopled  his  room.  Two  other  similar  cftses  are 
recorded  m  the  lust  number  of  the  North  Limdon  tloipilal 
lieporlK,  in  which  instances  the  patients  were  demented 
almost  to  lunacy  ;  yet  the  first  case  waa  dne  to  morphia  alone, 
used  eitemally,  and  the  two  last  to  belladonna  similarly 
employed. 

As  a  general  rule,  delirium  is  best  treated  by  what  may  be 

HBBHd  by  lbs  compUiot,  tlic  ap;>oi(anlt;  wis  Uken  to  teat  the  «ortli  at 
KporiacB.  TliD  palm  wbs  won  hj  tlm  rlrag  in  qaes'ion.  Within  tea 
minntcB  of  taldn^  it,  Bnd  withont  bving  eoDacions  of  any  unutiau  except 
thftt  wbicb  talla  of  the  uicieiB  of  HlflGp,  th^^re  whi  perfect  ropoBe-  Oc  uffakin^, 
•ome  nine  honn  uftemudi,  I  felt  bb  if  the  Bleep  bad  been  porfeotly  aatarml. 
And  if,  by  any  acciilent,  the  ulumbec  ma  intanspted,  there  irere  no  diiferent 
leelin^ft  to  tboae  whieh  are  otperienced  when  one  ifi  ransed  from  ordinary 
ilnmbcr.  The  dose  nited  wob  thirty  grains,  and  1  only  had  to  inuTeitBt-  it 
when  BoBerinK  from  eiceaeive  pain.  Serenty  gioins  wne  ths  Isrgeat  qaantity 
taken  in  any  Dne  night,  nnd  thii  snSioeil  (o  giie  me  aome  taars  of  conipan- 
tiVB  oblirion  when  I  bad  ^at  in  thu  knee.  I  shall  piabably  retimi  to  the 
BQbjeel  when  Bpenluiig  ul  that  diHaiie. 
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In  few  words  we  may  sum  up  the  main  principles  which  it 
is  desirable  to  enforce ;  thus,  in  all  cases  of  insomnolence 
and  delirium,  feed  the  patient — judiciously — ^into  sleep.* 

*  It  is  difficult,  in  revieirixig,  after  a  long  inteiral,  an  essay  like  the  pre- 
ceding, to  avoid  launching  oat  into  questions  that  may  seem,  to  the  general 
reader,  irrelevant.  Yet  few  ohserrers  can  live  long  without  noticing  the 
effects  of  education  upon  the  drunlcen,  the  delirious,  and  the  diseased.  Con- 
sequently, preliminary  education  ought  to  find  a  notice  in  a  medical 
dissertation.  A  father,  who  has  never  exerted  paternal  authority  over  a 
healthy  son  or  daughter,  cannot  do  so  over  the  child  when  it  is  delirious  or 
drunk.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  a  lad  who  has  been  taught,  and  as  he 
believes  rightly,  to  respect  his  father,  insult  him  when  partially  insane.  As 
a  rule,  children  too  young  to  know  Mn,  Qrundy,  and  men  and  women  who 
are  drunk  or  mad,  tell  truths  which  are  distasteful,  because  they  cannot  be 
denied.  This  fact  is  known  to  all.  But  the  knowledge  does  not  produce 
an  uniform  result,  for  one  person  says,  **  (}ag  the  babblers ;"  another, 
"Make  the  faulty  ones  improve  themselves."  The  philosopher  would 
probably  remark  that  it  is  a  profitable  thing  for  a  philanthropic  government 
to  see  human  nature  undressed.  In  the  realm  of  shams,  tests  of  reality 
ought  to  be  sought  for ;  and  the  prevalence  of  crimes  attributed  to  "  drink  " 
ought  to  drive  thinking  folks  not  simply  to  teetotalism,  but  to  a  crusade  in 
favour  of  a  humanising  education  of  the  masses. 
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The  Btndy  of  insanity  a  speeinl  one— Valae  of  the  mind^Pre- 
ramptuonB  laymen  and  lawyere — Prevention  and  oure — ^Diolam  of 
Isw—Coae — Ignorance  a(  legislators  about  insanity — Insanity  k 
dideaae  of  brun.  not  of  mind — The  Mtdical  Qaarttrly — Every  organ 
I  its  apecial  use — Brain  and  lungs  oompared — Lunacy  and  cough- 
^—Peuuliar  configuration  in  lunatics  and  oouEumptivt« — Siltj 
peers  of  parliameut— Hereditariness — Early  stages  of  phthiaia  and 
insanity — OommoneBt  caase — EihauBtion^Poveny  and  lonaay — 
Overwork — Aicobol — Oinomania  and  Buicide — Solitary  vice — Coutj- 
nenee — Treatment  of  insanity—Diet — Quiet— Control — Houses  of 
retreat — LunalicB  like  naugbty  children — Old  woman  doctors  not  to 
be  despised — Physical  an  1  moral  treatmeot — Advice  to  the  friends  of 
a  Innatic— Hydrate  of  ohioral— Bromide  of  poliLsaiam. 


It  is  not  often  that  aa  ordinary  physickn  is  caUed  upon  to 
treat  lunacy.  The  restoration  to  health  and  society  of  those 
afflicted  with  this  complaint,  is  usually  relegated  to  men  who 
have  received  a  speciiil  training  for  the  purpose,  and  are  con- 
nected with  cstabhshments  wherein  ere  to  be  foond  nil  those 
appltances  which  espfrionce  has  found  to  he  necessary.  Yet, 
though  the  doctor  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  management 
of  confirmetl  cases  of  insanity,  it  foils  to  his  lot  to  be  caUed 
Qpon  to  recognise  the  disorder  in  its  earlier  stages,  uud  to 
efieot  oU  be  can  towards  warding  off  the  disease. 
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aay  utau  tmtil  ke  {lommitB  a  crime.  It  mutters  not,  they 
n^ae,  whether  It  ia  patent  to  all  bia  frjeods  that  such  an  ono 
ia  on  the  verge  of  tm  outbreak  of  mania,  and  ib  certain  to 
murder  bis  wife,  fnmily,  or  both,  provided  that  he  commits 
uo  ovPTt  act.  So  long  aa  be  seeme  to  he  ttufficiently  eane  to 
lend  a  jnrj-  to  helievo  him,  he  must  be  allowed  to  take  bis 
chance  ;  and  wbmt  he  bae  murdered  some  one,  eaj  the  magis- 
tnttea,  then  we  will  arreet  him,  try  him  for  bis  life,  find  biV 
not  guilty  of  the  crime,  on  the  grimnd  of  insanity,  and  shut 
him  up  till  his  duatb,  wbotbcr  he  recovers  or  not.  There  is, 
probably,  scarcely  iiny  single  town  doctor  who  does  not  know 
indtviJuals  that  are  dangerous  men,  &om  the  presence  of 
mental  infirmity,  but  who  are  not  sufficiently  insane  to  be 
consigned,  nuder  the  oiisting  Btal«  of  tho  law,  to  a  Ituatic 
asylum,  or  to  other  care  than  their  own. 

I  am  cognieant  of  a  case,  in  which  a  young  man,  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  intellectual  nobility,  became  deranged  in 
mind  from  excessive  menial  bibour.  He  inherited  insanity  from 
B  parent,  and  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
the  child.  I  have  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  complete 
mental  repose  would  have  restored  the  unsettled  hrain  to  its 
normal  oondition.  The  gentleman  thought  so  too.  But  his 
brain  was  too  eufeeblcd  to  institute  the  necessary  self-coutrol 
for  more  thun  a  few  hours,  and  the  animal  gradually  super- 
seded the  educated  man.  With  hia  own  consent,  the 
necessary  steps  were  token  to  have  him  secluded  for  a  time 
from  the  world.  But  a  few  days  so  greatly  restored  bis 
rer  of  self-command,  that  a  fear  of  the  law,  as  adminis- 
tered now,  induced  hia  temporary  guardian  to  decline  a 
farther  charge.  The  youth,  at  about  thirty,  was  then  left  to  ^ 
his  own  devices;  relatives  had  no  legal  power  to  saf 
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%Im  tllMt.^  N^v^  ti>  b«  bust :  ^nd  dwj  saw  with  die 
iN^;[H4  vHh^%  wlK>ttt  t^n^nrlhHir  wlio  knew  bad  bamnmd 
;%duuiv\l>  s^^JtiN  ;iml  $im»tY  niinmg  bis  bealtb  and 
lit!^«  .V(  IhfiU  Uh^  o«s!i«  b^nmw  so  bad  tbat  pbj^^c^ns  leutufwj 
Im  ihui  Uk>  rttik  K>i  b^iu^  (Mr;$ec«ited  in  a  court  of  justice^  by 
ittlVMHW  \^'/i«iM«j  inc!iamty>  lawv^n  be^ro  an  eqaaUT  jiemauk 
j^k4^%  aiiJ  lui  mca|N4bl«»  jiinr  \^I  qzm  tbe  a^jecttres  <hiIt  wiOl 
ImIWikv  to  ktiowltnlg^  r«n$p^*ting  Biadness)>  and  a  snfllciendf 
bi4\l  x|KVMUit!il  WHi^  touud  lo  tak^  care  of  tbe  gentleman.   Bat, 
uu^^uai%wl>k\  tbo  o^r^bral  dij$ease  bad  ac<^axred  smrb  dimen- 
Ktk^M^k  ibal  a  lottg  time  e^>eed  before  a  core  was  exacted. 
*i1iv  iiIhW  oI'  tbe  law  probibited  tbe  use  of  a  nail»  tbe  shoe 
0OAiMiK(u<^utt^  >ikaH  k>eit.  aud  tbe  borse  Terr  nearij  was  so  too. 
'thitt  vvadiUv^ik  of  tbiu^  dt^pcuds  very  mucb  upon  tbe  crass 
i^uv^tiVKV  vvl:  ihoH^  >Mbo  bave  been  constituted  as  tbe  sole 
ju<i^\v«  v'i*  (bi>  ^uviti^uce>  <.ur  ab<!^uce«  of  hmacj  in  anj  case,  a  set 
sj^  mou  vsho  kuow  WxH  probtibly  of  in^auitr  than  they  do  of 
aMVv\>4kvv^uy .     <\uuiu<ui  i^uiiito  dictates  that,  in  a  question  of 
iHMUii4U.>thip«  uiaiuua^i  dtball   bt«   consulted ;    legal    blindness 
dioiM^vKH  thalt  Ui  a  v^u\^tiv.u\  i>f  tbe  brain*s  bealtb,  doctors  sball 
ba>s»  uo  v\iivH» !     'IHuvre  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  tbis  state  of 
ibu»^(«  \\m  Uh>u  lux^igbt  abimt  by  an  utter  nescience  of  what 
iuMuuU^N  iM,     Th^av  in  btoar\Hvly  one  man  in  a  thousand  who 
dsK^n  iu»t  »\>{anl  it  u»  a  t^**«a*#  0/  M#  mind.   The  majority  look 
mKU^  M  umdu\au  much  ai»  thoy  do  upon  a  naughty  child ;  and 
thvy   ium^iuo  tbwt  Uumoy  oaxi  bo  driven  away,  much  in  the 
Hamv  wt\Y  MM  nauoiuoiut  can  bo  controlled  in   a  schoolboy. 
W^u  thiM  pivuuMv)  thoy  oonchulo  that  every  individual  who  is 
naivi  to  bo  iUHHUo  is  wiUully  so,  and  as  much  amenable  to  the 
law  at*  a  oouuuou  folon,  provided  that  he  appears  to  know 
ol'  tt^o4\>  Uuii^  ttuoh  things  as  law  and  punishment.     Such  an 
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opmton  at  one  time  was  held  hy  physicians,  and  we  BtiU  see, 
in  flucient  prints  of  "BcJlum,"  Low  Iho  Ticlima  were  treated, 
with  a  view  of  driving  the  wicked  temper  or  evil  spirit  out  of 
of  them ;  whereas,  one  might  an  well  try  to  cnre  jaundice 
with  a  whip,  as  insanity  with  a  acomge  to  the  back. 

The  educated  minority,  however,  take  a  very  different  view 
of  this  qnestion,  and  they  recognise  in  the  eiistence  of  Ioheicj 
the  pteeence  of  disease  of  the  brain."     To  make  m;  meaning 

*  I  ragrel  lo  find  Uiat  the  critic  in  tfaa  Uedical  Qtmrlerli/,  lo  Thom  I  ti»Te 
(ceqiuntlf  retened,  hu  added  ibo  tieigbt  ol  hie  antboritj  la  tbOBo  who 
regird  Ioubcj  bb  b  meiitul  dleeBu  He  remoirki : — "  No  bodilj  derange- 
tnont  ia  pifiunt  lo  make  %  mui  cuvetona  or  profane;  wh;  aboald  it  ba 
pn-HDpvDud  ntceiaai;  irbuD  be  facdea  biraaeU  a  tmpot  t"      In  this  abort 

ditaij.  bat  doe  to  the  indiridiul :  and  tliHt  an;  odp,  bj  dint  of  iutelleetaiJ 
eiertioo.  can  reaU;  beliero  hinuelt  ts  be  a  ttsapot. 

Leatiujj  aaida  tbs  Hiiiiawbat  danbtfnl  improprii-tiiia,  ooriitaiuness  and 
profiuilty — far  tbej are ncrt  neceisanlj  immaral — i.r.,  no  one  would  Bay  ft 
hone  waa  wicked,  becaaae  he  coieled  com.  or  tbal  a  CbriBtian  i>  profane, 
beoailAc  be  retuea  to  vorabip  in  a  Jewiab,  beatben,  and  even  in  a  heterodox 
temple,  ur  ohnicb.  We  aTor Uutt  Tieinnaneii  b,  to  a  great  eiteot.  cnnnectad 
with  corporeal  pectiliitrities.  For  eiampte,  tew  baie  eter  fonnd  t  poo; 
whicli  is  not  tricky;  fanlCi  of  it  certain  kind  are  bEteditarj  in  borsei  tnddoga, 
■Dd,  in  spile  of  all  edociktiun,  the  offtpriug  □(  tbe  crioiinsl  elBHBea  ate 
prediapoBed  to  crime.  Holes  are  pngnucionB  In  almosl  every  claai  of 
animal  life  ;  females  bib  rarely  ao.  eicept  when  goarding  their  yonng.  It  ia 
bodily  conditions  that  indace  this  peculiarity.       Again,  let  me  oondocl  tbe 


od.  He  is  certain  to  Snd  a  great  variety  in  tbe  inJiriduali  bo 
Tbe  etrong-bodied  youth  is  oierbeaiing  and  manly  ;  the  aaakty 
flen  a  coward  and  a  Bouak.  I  allow  at  onoe  that  education  cui 
make  tbe  bully  gantle,  and  a  liar  Imthful :  but  u  bodily  coufor- 
Htill  ioaaenw  ilis  resnlt. 
If  tbe  writer  referred  to  does  not  at  once  actcord  with  this  ciew,  let  ma 
imilo  Mm  to  pander  over  Die  fuUuwing  wordB,  writlon  by  a  omn  of  uo  mean 


find  then 


•gUDst  tlw  law  of  my  mind,"  &c,,  Hon 


1  I  do 
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clear  even  to  the  lawyers,  in  case  this  should  ever  meet  their 
eyes,  let  me  enunciate  a  few  physiological  facts.  Every  part 
of  the  hody  has  special  duties  to  perform ;   the  eye  sees, 

ask,  can  the  words  "  Uw  in  my  members  "  have,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  pro- 
pensities dependent  upon  corporeal  arrangements  or  derangements.  What, 
indeed,  is  moral  insanity  ?  Is  it  not  an  incapacity  to  overcome  by  education 
propensities  inseparable  to  the  individoal,  in  the  same  sense  as  peculiar 
instincts  are  inseparable  from  certain  animals  ? 

To  pass  on  to  the  next  point,  I  assert  that  nobody,  by  the  most  diligent 
nse  of  his  mental  power,  could  bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  was  a  teapot. 
I  do,  however,  remember  a  story  in  Cervantes'  exemplary  novels,  that 
seems  to  be  founded  on  fact,  in  which  we  are  toU  of  a  le.iraed  doctor  of  laws, 
who,  after  having  been  nearly  killed  by  poison,  struggled  with  death  for 
more  than  six  months,  nnd  only  recovered  to  suffer  from  the  strange  madness 
that  he  was  made  of  glass.  From  this  condition,  Doctor  Qlasscase,  as  he  was 
called,  on  account  of  his  failing,  was  cured,  aa  Cervantes  says,  of  his  lunatic 
idea  by  a  gradual  restoration  to  good  health  and  a  sound  body.  But 
throughout  the  tule  the  poor  fellow  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  victim  of  a 
strange  madness,  produced  by  a  love  ^tion,  given  by  a  woman,  with  whom 
the  doctor  was  too  virtuous  to  deal. 

Nothing  that  I  have  said  in  any  of  my  writings  can  be  fairly  construed 
into  a  depreciation  of  education.  What  I  assert  is,  simply,  that  a  most 
oareful  instruction  is  not  paramount.  Once  I  sat  for  hours  listening  to  an 
M.  D.,  who  was  telling  me  of  his  own  case,  and  his  strong  propensity  to 
kill  himself,  whicli  he  was  only  prevented  from  doing  by  his  knowledge  of  its 
impropriety.  But  a  time  came  when  the  physical  overcame  the  moral 
power,  and  the  suicide  was  effected.  Surely,  it  is  right  to  say  here,  that  the 
law  in  the  members  had  warred  successfully  against  the  law  of  mind.  And 
when  I  add  that  my  friend  could  not  drive  away  the  propensity  by  a  mental 
effort,  and  did  get  rid  of  it  on  more  occasions  than  one  by  attention  to 
bodily  health,  I  am  fully  justified  in  inculcating,  as  I  do,  the  importance  of 
treating  insanity  as  resulting  from  disease  of  the  cerebrum,  rather  than  one 
of  the  mind.  The  exercise  of  our  intellect  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  as  much 
as  contraction  is  a  function  of  muscle,  and  seeing  that  of  an  eye ;  nor,  when 
mind,  contraction,  and  sight  are  disordered,  can  I  understand  how  they  can 
be  themselves  at  fault.  Of  the  nature  of  that  "  will,"  which  uses  brain,  eye, 
ear,  muscle,  and  other  parts  of  our  bodies,  a<*  its  tools,  I  here  say  nothing, 
except  to  compare  it  to  a  rifleman,  and  the  brain  to  his  weapon  ;  when  every 
part  of  the  arm,  powder,  (Src,  is  perfect,  the  ball,  if  well  aimed,  is  sure  to 
hit ;  but  if  the  barrel  is  bad,  every  shot  is  a  failure.  "WiU  "  and  skill 
remain  the  same,  but  the  shooting  or  thinking  tool  is  disordered. 
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Um  ear  hears,  the  stama^b  digests,  &c.  When  an  organ  ie  dis- 

eftBcd,  the  naturo  of  the  complamt  is  recognised  by  a  change 
in  the  fanction  which  the  part  performa — r.  3,,  s,  bad  eye 
afiects  sight,  but  a.  had  ear  doee  not  produce  blindness.  Disease 
is  then  recognised  by  altered  fttnotioUH — e.g.,  wo  infer  that 
the  stomach  is  out  of  condition  when  there  is  indigestion. 
Hie  brain  has  facctioitE  to  perform  like  ether  organs ;  it  has 
to  direct  movement,  to  recognise  sensations,  to  assist  in  the 
general  nutrition,  and  to  think.  If  a  man  is  palsied  on  one 
side,  we  know  that  an  injury  has  happened  to  the  head ;  if 
there  are  ocular  and  anral  delusions,  we  conclude  that  the 
cerebrum  is  unsound ;  and  in  like  manner  we  conclude  that 
another  form  of  disease  witUm  the  cranium  will  affect  the 
intellect.  A  disordered  mind,  then,  is  as  much  a  symptom 
of  an  unsettled  brain,  as  dyspepsia  is  of  a  change  m  the 
Rtomacb. 

Having  got  thua  far,  let  us  compare  the  brain  with. the 
longs,  and  imagine  that  both  are  affected  to  a  trifling  degree. 
Aa  a  result,  there  is  "strangeness"  and  "cough."  The 
two  parts  recover  their  usual  condition,  and  the  Eymptoms 
oease.  Let  ne  next  suppose  that  the  strangeness  and  the  cough 
increase  day  by  day,  until  there  is  undoubted  insanity  and 
confirmed  consumption.  Is  it  not  clear  that  both  patients  are 
the  victims  of  a  diseased  condition  of  body?  But  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  a  poor  phthisical  patient  may,  for  a  time, 
control  his  cough  ;  and  a  lunatic  can,  during  a  short  period, 
conceal  his  insanity ;  bat  in  neither  case  has  this  any  infln- 
euoe  for  good  over  the  disease,  nor  does  it  disprove  ita 
existence,  ^et  it  may  happen,  that  one  who  is  ignorant  of 
pnlmonary  affections  sits  for  a  time  with  the  cousumptiTOt 
and,  not  hearing  a  coogh,  disheheves  the  doctor,  who  declare 
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1*1  «tMt«  his  ftUentioa 
■tu-  «rfHS  from  eongh,  the 
r^^HUtMA   aids   him  in  his 

aMc  his  rt«thoKope  1 
'>vt  tbt  cfeesi,  the  h&ir,  the 
M  thi0  uib  of  his  patient. 
'(.Liiitil  with  an  altered  eon- 
.,v)i[ntsed  bj  the  edocated 
ruiu  other  marks  oqnaily 
Liii.  whuse  skill  in  iliscover- 
>>  V  to,  consuiniiliuti  in  an 
■  build,  "  is  universally 
Jvrided,  in  the  highest 
.ji>jUikl  vi'Dtnre  to  recognise 
^'\  hv  an  analogous  set  of 
•vtbMrities,  in  their  place 
-■■^yt  Kuglnnd  to  ridicnle 
„  ^trtliou  from  the  normal 
,  "!  iho  skiu,  iind  in  the 
..i.vv  i.>  inBiuiity,  or  who 


>.  uiv  ^nallv  Imd  I     Buch 

..  "ilMwt*  toe  prououQcing 

.>  V  vtf  ttw  Kniu,  and  natn- 

i;  %  Mnl  by  the  length  of 
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There  ia  another  bearing  of  liie  qaestion,  to  which  wo 
mnet  allude,  for  it  ia  one  of  very  considtarable  importance,  It 
is  well  known  that  such  dieiiasvs  as  t-'onsumption  uiii]  insanity 
are  hereditary ;  it  is  equally  certaiu  that,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  the  oatward  form  of  the  child  regembles  that  of  one 
or  both  parents  ;  consequently,  we  infer  that  a  peculiar  build 
and  a  liability  to  certain  diseaseB  descend  together.  A  son 
has  not  conaumption  simply  hvuanse  he  is  chicken-breasted. 
Dor  has  he  insanity  hecaaae  ho  has  a  qucerly-shaped  head. 
Indeed,  it  is  qoito  possible  that  the  child  may  inherit  the 
parent's  configuration,  but  not  hia  disease.  Bnt  we  are  fnlly 
jostified  in  asserting  that  a  prolonged  cough,  witli  a  con- 
Bunptive  couliguratioa,  has  equal  signification  with  an  in- 
creasing strangeneaa  and  an  abnormal  cranium  (of  the 
lunatic  type). 

Having  thus  cleared  our  way,  by  showing  that  insanity  is  a 
symptom  of  a  diitmed  brain,  and  not  simply  of  a  dlnordered 
mind,  we  can  understand  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  physician  to  be  able  to  recognise  ite  varliest 
stages,  nay,  even,  if  poasible,  to  anticipate  them.  Here, 
again,  we  may  return  to  our  comparisun  between  lunacy  and 
consumption.  Let  us  imagine,  that  we  recognise  the  ten- 
dency to  the  latter,  by  the  narrow  chest,  the  pearly  teeth,  the 
lovely  complexion,  the  clubbed  fingers,  and  their  rotnnd 
nails,  we  then  strongly  urge  upon  such  on  one,  if  we  have  a 
chance,  long  before  there  is  a  BQspicion  of  a  cough,  the  necea- 
sity  for  caution ;  we  earnestly  advise  him  or  her  to  avoid 
ezoesBiTe  exertion  of  all  kinda,  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
tore  from  cold  to  heat,  and  nktr  vena:  we  recommend  good 
and  regular  diet,  abatinence  from  debauchery,  and  the  like. 
As  a  result,  our  friend,  though  delicate,  may  never  be  ill, 


;j^  mm  sBSTOBAnoK  or  health. 

^uta,  .iwoi^u  awie  :%?  iiM*».  maj  »«▼©'  ^  disordered.  Jnst. 
>;^  :  <  ..;ii  U*/  %iK*  b**  iuherited  insamty  ;  he  may  show  by 
iift.  wa  -*.  Nc  -^  :bii^  to  U»  complaint,  yet  never  have 
i  X  -u^-  H.  >u>aij^^»  odd.  peculiar,  yet  never  Innatic ; 
*JA  »w  ^.  X  ^avw*rd>  vijt  always  mider  control;  he 
X  fc  ^*v-i*  ^»5*  ^^<  iK>Vi>r  be  afflicted  with  madness. 
>^^    ..,>^;u.tf  uoi^^*  v4  Uw  wortd's  greatest  men. 

\^,    ...    ih.    viiuvH4  c^kW  will  not  insure  immunity  from 

v'-    JL    -iA^*  ^^  inherits  it,  so  the  utmost  mental 

*v*   %L^»S>*  enable  a  man  to  escape  insanity. 

jiu»vv  'WH^tt  ^  *dl  men ;  and  the  illness  of  a 

>,.     .     »  .v\  -.-.  :*i^^hujr/er  other  friend,  or  the  misfor- 

^i.^^    .U^vciop  the  growth  of  disease,  which 

iv   *vvsni*We  circumstances,  have  lain  dor- 

,  .;iwi  consumption  or  insanity  are  fairly 

N    Usa\  Khuil.  they  are  both  very  difficult  of 

..X,    V'^c^cr*    do  happen,  and,  by  watching 

.      ^v     .;vxUu*.;HiKVs   undor   which   they   have    been 

v^ .,1  ihx*  U4%(un'  of  the  causes  which  operated 

..   ^^^   .^  .Uxs\WM>\  >*e  learn  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
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.    ^n  .v>;.vwvt  the  lH8t«  and  inquire  into  the  most 

.^  .  vxiJiu^  cuuse«  of  insanity.      We  might  sum 

N    ;,.  x;u^le  vkv>r\l,  viz.,  **  exhaustion,"  but  we 

.  ^.    V    iKiu  uuuv  at  length.      In  the  first  place, 

. .  ,.,  "vvviU  ;  uot  nimply  the  condition  implied  by 

^\x.;-Ui  :U4vl  luxurv,  but  that  which  is  attended 

V...   ^uuuil  vhNUvcii!i«  and  insufficient  food.     Let  us 

.u.,  ^au'wiwkod  mariners,  who  die  of  hunger,  are 

..,,..   SA'io  Uu'ir  death.      While  we  talk  over  the 

.  \V4  p*uvui  >fcho  murders  his  wife  and  family  as 
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ft  nm]t  of  penury ;  lei  me  innte  the  son  of  wealth  to  Ttstt  • 


cottage,  in  which  a  father,  mother,  aod  children  exist  vithoot 
Gre,  table,  chair,  bed,  or  food ;  let  him  follow  the  father  is 
his  hopeless  search  after  work,  money,  and  rictnals  ;  let  him 
accompany  the  wretched  man  home  again,  to  {wss  many 
faonre  amidst  the  wailing  cry  of  childhood,  and  this  night 
after  night,  and  day  after  day ;  and  then  let  me  ask  niy 
wealthy  friend,  perchance  a  ma^^strate,  whether  the  murder, 
iriiich  Bome  few  sncb-like  parents  commit,  is  not  more  likely  ' 
to  be  the  result  of  insanity  than  of  crime.  Still  fitrther 
let  me  ask  Society,  whether  we  may  not  trace  the  gradual 
groiwth  of  insanity  in  England  to  the  increasing  poverty  of 
our  poor,  more  than  to  any  other  known  oaose  ? 

Bat  the  brain  may  be  exhausted  by  other  means  than  loss 
of  food.  The  debility  which  proceeds  in  a  mother  from 
OTcr-nnreing  will  equally  proditco  it ;  and  bo  will  habitual 
pnigation,  or  lost;  of  blood.  The  brain  may  also  be  ei'aueted 
by  orer-work.*  Just  ae  excessive  mnsculor  exertion  will 
often  erentoate  in  paralysis  of  the  motor  organs,  so  undue 
and  incessant  exercise  of  the  brain  may  induce  a  hopelosa 

•  Siiue  iTTilmg  the  BlK>ie.  a  medical  mui  In  Yorkshire  his  pilled 
*tt«Blioii  to  ■  form  of  iniuiily  ithieb  he  deeigiulai  uoctamal.  It  U 
protsUe  ths)  eieij  aoe  h*a  ncofpnsri  the  phenoineD:!  epofceo  ol  withnnt 
■ttiihiitintt  them  lo  iDaanHy.  In  tmth.  the;  Binplj  show  thai  the  bntis 
ol  tha  iDiliiidiul  it  nnilmng  by  liia  ilulj  tml.  Then  tr*  tea  lukrd- 
■orhiag  men — laea  who  have  lo  toil  menUllj  or  t<l>r*>™U}',  or  both — 
trbo  MB  tha  unie  in  inteilwlDil  |iov  r,  temper,  and  reli^noiu  tceJinfi  at 
night.  a«  Ihey  are  in  the  morning.  When  jiidad,  one  perion  beoomea  iroM, 
•DothiT  argnmentitiie,  another  mel.  another  tain,  ranuiog.  £e. 
If  ths  serebial  (sligoe  were  tii  be  ouried  beyond  a  eeitsin  point, 
neh  might  be  pennimonlly  uiaane,  bui  steep  resiare!  tbem.  With 
lliia  aid  Innacj  woald  tome  or,  and  tbes  each  would  ibow 
diiem  by  an  auggenUioD  of  tho  qnoptoma  whiob  he  had  praiioiuly 
•XUInled  nighUy. 
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smut  oi  «.*tin»t}nii  cmchaxj.  Tbis^  veeoh  is  most  surely  broo^bt 
:y}ykU  wiitiu  iiKfiklwurk  i&  umlertakieii  on  insufficient  food,  or  a 
Jiut  wmcii  its  iiukppcupni&fik)  U)  tbe  end  in  Tiew.  The  brain 
*ji^y  e^uuiily  tx  ^^anily^s^^  $o  to  speak,  by  any  sudden  and 
^iA>aud  oiuouou»  >ucli  ;iii  fear ;  and  it  has  been  remained 
^hfc;  :>uad^'u  uid  uiceti2$e  joy — sQeb,  for  example,  as  arises 
tiuiM  >i  ^%iK>4iy  uiit}xp«)cUHi  plee«  of  good  fortune — will  be 
t'ollo^^a  Iv  :4  likid  r^t^ulc  Many  a  poor  man  made  unexpect- 
oUi^  tKa>  by  Inui^  vlii$i.vv«i!^  to  be  the  heir  of  some  deceased 
uiUiviMur^^  tKfcvuKKi^  itti»aM  in  a  short  period.  Advancing  age 
14^  :i  >^wU-:\:w^uit^  v*t4aj$«  «^£  the  same  disease. 

vhiv  v\iu«<\  >^ry  c%Httm!OttAY  assigned  as  operating  to  pro- 
auvv  ujvAiuv\.  8v  -.Hxhil^^tivv  in  alcoholic  liquors;  we  doubt 
Ow  'av%  i.U>;va.  Wvi  Altv>w  ihat  "drink"  often  precedes 
tu..uiv^^  ^  \i»  Hc  uHi^t  ub^i4  iakKLication  is  indulged  in,  because 
UK*;  ^  ^  iNCit  I  Ny»u^»K*ttt  v>f  the  existence  of  insanity.  We 
v*ui  vK  au  .\»  -uttivhwls  >fcbvvs«>  potations  are,  or  have  been,  far 
=K\i^ivi  uua  ',iK»«^*  iuvtul^^\l  iu  by  the  one  whom  drink  has 
Ikvu  >.uvi  u»  uuivlilciu  AUvl  yet  none  of  them  have  had  a  sign 
v»i  lu»ukv\.  V'-  oi»>^  ^vrtvsl*  the  amount  of  whisky  consumed 
\u  Siv'uuuvl  uivl  bvliiusl  was  enormous — if  my  memory  serves 
<uv>»  UK  ;iiuutai  Uilicu  vu  s^ome  localities  annually  was  equal 
i-o  t>u;i:\  u\  sitilU^us  ^vr  hi\Hd  for  every  soul  in  the  place — 
vvv  1^.^.4:  ui;^  ^ikH  u^.>t  (ux'valent  at  the  same  time.  To  the 
v»U>vi\.i  ti  i>;i\xiv'i.uu  oiuvuuauia  is  as  much  a  form  of  lunacy 
.^  i5i.  .Uv  ^>iv»j.vtiMU  lv»  Huioido. 

Huv  uV:c  us  \ot  Auotht^r  cause  of  which  we  knowcompara- 

\v\^\\  '»VtU^   Ji  Ku^Uut  yU.,  solitary  vice,  that  veiy  frequently 

V  \vu5iU*^*v^*  ^^*  iii^uwu^v  v»f  a  very  hopeless  cast.     I  have  heard 

rviu  ?UvU\ulu*ilK>  >^ho  si|H»ko  apparently  from  personal  know- 

W^v.  UvaV  liuA  tWtti  vvf  Uiuaoy  is  very  common  in  those  towns 
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in  New  England  where  the  laws  against  open  profligacy  are 
very  stringent.  It  is  sad  to  think  thnt  the  suppression  of 
vice  in  one  form  shonld  encourage  it  in  another,  but  wo  fear 
thnt  the  Old  Adam  ia  decidedly  stronger  than  the  new 
In  some  cases,  however,  an  cicests  of  muuusttip ration  i 
refinlt  of  an  hereditary  taint  of  insanity ;  an  effect,  rather 
than  11  cause.* 

Such,  then,  being  the  mun  canees  which  prodnoe  the  oers- 
brul  disease  in  question,  it  follows  that  a  very  important  part 
of  the  treatment  must  consist  in  an  adequate,  nay,  a  super- 
abandant,  supply  of  food.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
one  single  thing  is  more  important  as  a  curative  agent.  To 
ench  on  extent  is  this  recognised,  thnt  Lnnacy  Commissi  oners 
have,  ere  now,  notified  that  those  asylums  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous for  cures,  whose  scale  of  dietary  is  the  highest.      I 


•  I  luTB  bsen  anked  by  nunj  thongbtlol  mra.  whetheT  ■  dfpd  conti- 
Btnee  ininets  in  the  tnale  af  i  a  ptopcnsitj  to  innaiiilj  f      That  it  ahaolil  do 

elqibkD I  killed  >  long  while  ngo  at  Eioter  Change,  ia  Landoo— an  aSeclion 
that  came  on  at  the  ratting  aeascMi.  The  eiprwiaioa,  '*  A<  mad  a4  a  Marofa 
bus  r'  adds  to  the  ptaaaibility  of  the  notian,  as  does  alao  the  tncniiue  ol 
fen>eiTj.  dnring  tbu  spring,  of  those  entire  aninmla  wbo*B  babiti  m  can  traoo. 

Innacj.  Di,  Haann  Hood,  in  Ma  '  itud;  ol  meilicine,'  meDtioiu  the  iiaaa  of  ■ 
dei^IjQuui,  wba.  after  thii  death  of  lua  6ni  wife,  lamained  eonUneut.  becanw 
inaana.  marriud  i^pun,  and  wai  ented.  I  hiTo  been  tutd  bj  a  iipociiiliat 
friend,  tbal  be  has  ondDr  hii  wre  aa  idiot,  who  hoi  a  paroijam  of  latj  vboat 
•Tei7  three  montba,  during  whiuh  be  bellaws  aight  and  daj,  until  aome 
■eiul  relief  ia  giieu.  'We  inaj  also  refer  to  the  inaaae  delnaioni  ao  conimon 
amougottheeelibaleuieboretaiii  the  Thebnid. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  alTeot  of  contioenm  is  to  increus 
Mid  iuprnre  the  indiriJual  oorporcall;  and  mentally ;  and  whiJit  «ilibai-;  ia 
the  raU  amnngal  the  Romish  clergy,  and  in  a  ereat  notober  ia  aaeooiated. 
with  ppriect  aeiual  pnritj.  inaiuul)'  ia  tbe  eieeption.  Coatequentl;,  tbongb 
1  woflld  not  den;  that  oontmouee  urn}  bring  ou  louac]',  I  thitik  Uiat  it  toij 
imtoljr  indeed  dou  ao. 
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shall  not  soon  forget  a  conversation  with  an  old  friend  on  this 
point.  Having  conveyed  to  his  establishment  a  patient  who 
was  suffering  from  acute  mania,  I  asked  what  was  the  plan  of 
treatment  usually  adopted  for  such' individuals?  His  reply 
ran  thus  : — ''  At  one  time,  when  first  I  began  practice,  the 
doctors  ordered  me  to  bleed  the  maniacal  patients,  but  it 
never  did  any  good ;  they  raved  and  wandered,  and  tore  about, 
until  they  stopped  to  die.  Then  the  physicians  adopted 
antimony  and  calomel,  and  the  same  results  followed.  Then 
opium  was  used  in  heroic  doses,  but  still  the  patients  shouted 
on,  until  they  became  quiet  to  die.  Now,  sir,  we  knock  them 
down  with  food ;  beefsteaks  and  porter,  ale  and  mutton  chops, 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  half-and-half,  pint  of  stout  and 
a  sHce  of  mutton ;  all  this  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours. 
Why,  bless  your  soul,  not  any  of  them  can  stand  this  for 
more  than  two  or  three  days ;  they  fall  asleep  in  spite  of 
themselves,"  &c.  He  then  told  me  that  he  only  now  feared 
for  the  life  of  those  furious  madmen  who  would  not  eat,  for 
/  the  stomach  pump  was  inadequate  to  feed  them  sufficiently, 
and  the  fighting  which  it  involved  was  prejudicial. 

With  abundant  food  should  come  mental  rest,  and  this 
involves  management.  Look,  for  example,  at  yonder  child, 
or  at  the  whelp  which  plays  beside  it.  You  tell  both  to  be 
still,  yet  the  child  fidgets,  and  the  whelp  trots  about  it. 
Perhaps  you  take  a  dog  out  with  you  into  the  pheasant 
covers,  and  after  firing  you  say  to  the  setter,  **  Down, 
charge,"  but  the  animal,  wild  with  delight,  rushes  hither 
and  thither.  In  such  a  case,  what  is  the  plan  resorted  to  ? 
The  sportsman  takes  out  his  whip,  and  the  fear  of  the  lash 
will  make  child  and  whelp  and  dog  obedient.  Just  such  a 
master  is  required  for  a  lunatic;   he  must  feel  that  he  is 
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under  the  inflnence  of  a  forue  grealcr  than  bis  own.  This 
he  rarely  can  lie,  where  the  individual  is  the  governor  in  his 
own  house.  Hence  the  frequent  necessity  for  removal  to 
scenes  where  the  lunatic's  will  is  no  longer  law. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discourse  upon  the  treatment  of 
lunacy  in  estabhshments,  I  shnll  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  the  maLters  to  be  observed  when  paticDte  remain  nnder 
the  care  of  their  friends.  And  first,  on  purpose  to  object  to 
it,  I  would  notice  that  mistaken  kindness  which  tries  to  cheer 
np  the  melancholic,  and  to  convince  the  monomitniac,  by  rea- 
soning. Both  practices  are  essentially  as  bad  as  they  are 
unphiloBophical,  "Bear  in  mind,"  I  would  say  to  such  a 
friend,  "  that  the  brain  of  our  patient  is  diseased  ;  it  is  not 
like  yonrs  or  mine,  nor  does  it  obey  similar  laws;  it  is 
'tired,'  'eihausted,'  or  'nnstning.'"  "Were  you  never 
tired,  so  'done  up,'  that  you  sought  for  a  quiet  spot  where 
you  coold  sit  down  and  cry  ?"  "  Hare  you  never,  after  a 
fctigning  dny,  in  which  you  have  been  veied,  and  thwarted 
throughout,  sunk  down  In  your  arm-chair,  and,  like  Jonah, 
said,  '  Take  my  life  from  me,  for  it  is  better  for  me  to  die 
than  to  hve  ?'  If,  now,  at  snch  times  some  old  crony  has 
come  to  you  saying,  'Ezert  yoorself;'  'Don't  give  way  eo,' 
'  Compose  yourself,'  or  '  Cheer  np,  old  follow,  things  will  be 
.  better  to-morrow,'  would  you  not  wish  that  he  was  far  away  f 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  motherly  old  doctor — for  some  pby- 
■iciuns  are  decent  old  women — -were  to  see  you  in  such  a  case, 
and  bring  with  him  a  gJasa  of  milk,  with  a  '  nip  '  of  brandy 
in  it,  then  retire  until  yon  got  into  bed,  and  return  to  place 
another  such  glass  by  your  side,  telling  you  to  drink  it  if  you 
could  not  sleep — and  all  this,  without  uttering  a  sentiment, 
or  provoking  an  idea  from  you — ^would  yon  not  bo  disposed 
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to  say,  ere  yonr  senses  were  steeped  in  somnolence,  *  Yon  *re 
a  dear  good  old  soul,  that  you  are  ?*' 

Just  in  such  a  way  should  we  treat  one  whose  brain  is 
unstrung ;  watch  unobtrusively,  anticipate  wants,  and  ask  no 
questions.  The  sagacious  nurse  may  knit,  sew,  dam,  write, 
paint,  read,  build  card  houses,  play  at  *'  patience,"  dress  and 
re-dress  a  doll,  or  herself,  and  a  host  of  other  things,  in  a 
patient's  presence,  and  with  marked  advantage,  too,  where  a 
single  sentence,  or  even  a  spoken  word,  would  do  mischief. 
In  such  cases  as  I  am  describing,  the  mind  resembles  the 
body  of  a  man  recovering  from  fever.  It  is  very  much 
enfeebled,  and  can  only  regain  strength  slowly.  To  urge 
such  a  convalescent,  who  is  only  fit  to  cross  a  room,  to 
ascend  a  high  mountain  would  be  absurd ;  equally  foolish  is 
it  to  endeavour  to  make  a  brain,  only  capable  of  entertaining 
one  idea,  discourse  upon  a  dozen.  In  many  respects  a  lunatic 
resembles  a  child ;  and  the  same  judicious  kindness  and 
firmness  which  enable  us  to  direct  and  encourage  the  one, 
assist  us  to  manage  the  other. 

The  treatment,  however,  of  the  early  stages  of  insanity  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  moral  management ;  and  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  medical  influence,  I  can  give  no  better  example  than 
the  following  case,  premising,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  that  the 
plan  was  adapted  from  some  writer,  whose  name  remains  not 
in  my  memory.  A  lady,  who  had  previously  been  affected  to 
such  an  extent  that  restraint,  or  confinement,  had  been 
necessary  after  about  half  of  her  **  deliveries,"  began  whilst 
enceinte  to  exhibit  so  many  signs  of  mental  aberration, 
that  her  husband  determined  to  resort  to  medical  advice 
before  **  the  full  time  "  arrived.  It  would  not  be  judicious 
for  me  to  detail  the  circumstances,  farther  than  to  state  that 
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I  indaceil  the  pationt  to  cany  out  the  plan  recotamended, 

which  WRS  the  following.      Eacb  morning  the  Indy  wna  to 

have  a  tepid  shower  hnth,  and  on  each  afternoon  she  was  to 

ave  a  wann  bath,  during  which  the  bath  woman  was  to  keep 

D  the  head  a  lor^e  sponge  duly  cooled  by  repeated  inuner- 

Bion  in  the  coldest  water   procurable.      A   good   diet   was 

enforced,  steel  was  adminiateri-'d  ub  medicine,  and,  as  there 

Tere  reasons  for  it,  a  mild  aperient  was  recommended,  so  as 

to  prevent  any  solid  accumniation  m  tlio  rectum,     The  oQect 

«f  this  was  very  marked ;  the  wakefulness,  wliich  had  pre- 

fionsly  chnrocteriBed  tlie  case,  was  superseded  by  natural 

Bleep,  and  all  the   other    Bymptoraa  gave  way  completely. 

The  lady  went  to  her  fall  time,  without  any  return  of  the 

onplcaeant  threatenings,  and  the  Loy   bom   was   the   only 

one  whose  advent  was  not  followed  hy  bis  mother's  enforced 

sion.      It  is  donbtful  whether  the  paUeni,  her  friends, 

e  doctor  were  the  most  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 

plan  of  cure. 

Though  the  preceding  instance  affords  an  illustration  of  the 

I  nine  of  treatment,  yet  the  phymcian  must  confess  that  it  is 

us  B  samplo  of  the  many ;  such  favourable  results 

»,gB£)rtnnately  few  and  far  between.      One  of  the  reasons 

iftlKiit  of  success  is  the  almost  impossibility  that  exists 

«  carrying  out  of  the  directions  which  we  give.      As  an 

Kexamplo  of  this,  let   me  Imagine  that  a  merchimt,   already 

Kjmmersed,  overwhelmed  indeed,  with  business,  puts  himself 

inder  my  care ;  it  requires  no  skilled  adviser  to  prescribe 

taplete  rest,  yet  this  is  the  very  direction  wliich  cannot  be 

VlAeyed,  and  without  it  all  other  commands  or  prescriptions 

ess.      If,  then,    the    attack    which   is    threalenod 

■  tiionld  GOme  on,  in  spite  of  medical  advice  or  treatment,  the 
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result  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  blot  upon  the  physician's 
escutcheon. 

As  a  conclusion,  let  me  sum  up  the  matter  in  few  words,  to 
the  e£fect  that,  as  insanity  is  a  consequence  of  exhaustion  in 
the  brain,  where  it  is  not  directly  due  to  injury,  or  to  here- 
ditary predisposition,  so  the  chief  means  to  combat  it  are 
those  which  are  calculated  to  enable  the  cerebrum  to  regain 
its  normal  condition,  that  is  to  say,  good,  or  rather  super- 
abundant, food  and  mental  repose.  If  these  are  afforded, 
"  Nature,'*  who,  if  permitted  to  have  her  own  way,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  is  a  far  better  doctor  than  any 
M.  D.,  can  find  the  means  of  '*  repairing  damages,"  and  we 
may  fairly  trust  her  to  do  so. 

We  may,  I  think,  now  fairly  add  to  the  category  of  our 
remedial  agents,  hydrate  of  chloral,  whose  value  in  mania  is 
very  great.  I  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  a  specialist  friend 
of  mine,  in  a  case  wherein  I  was  concerned  as  a  friend  and 
physician,  and  so  satisfied  was  he  of  its  beneficial  influence 
that  he  has  adopted  it.  He  always  remarks  to  me,  when  I 
ask  about  it,  "  My  wonder  now  is,  how  ever  I  got  on  without 
it."  From  personal  knowledge,  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  only 
curative,  but  preservative,  for  when  the  patient  above  refer- 
red to  has  been  threatened  with  a  renewal  of  mania,  it  has 
always  been  staved  off  by  the  hydrate. 

Coulston,  in  B,  and  F.  M.  C.  Review ^  January,  1871,  speaks 
highly  of  a  mixture  of  bromide  of  potassium  and  Indiaii 
hemp,  in  half-drachm  doses  of  each.  But  after  having  tried 
the  two  separately,  and  in  conjunction,  and  found  them 
powerless,  I  have  seen  a  cure  effected  by  the  Hydrate  of 
Chloral. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
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Fnmiliarity  dooa  uat  insure  kaowledge — Oolds  Dommoti — Cuaae  ot 
oatorrb — InflaeuEa  epidemic— Theories — k  typical  cold — lis  course — 
Byniploins  inveBligated^NoBe — Ej  es — Th  rest  — Windpipe — S  tomaoh 
— Bonele — Progresa — Cold  and  aouBnmption— Catarrh  not  oold — 
Bftre  in  the  Arotie  regiana — Catching  hot — Cold  and  Dhilblain — 
Treatment— StnH  a  oold. 


Ir  all  that  is  uoceBBary  to  the  correct  nnderstaDcting  of  a,  dis- 
ease IB  to  ba  repeatedly  u  eufierer  from  it,  there  wonld 
probably  be  no  iDdividoal  iu  our  island  who  would  not  be 
Terj  learood  about  cataiTh.  The  playgoer  has  his  interest 
often  marred  by  the  prima  donna  having  a  "  bad  oold  ;"  the 
orator  has  hia  patience  sorely  tried  during  winter  days  by  the 
clanging  gusts  of  cougbing  which  arise  amongst  hia  anditora ; 
and  he  is  obliged  sometimes  to  absent  himself  irom  the 
adioirera  of  his  eloqnencc,  by  being  imable  to  make  himself 
heard,  hia  voice  being  taken  away  by  an  attack  of  influenza. 
Our  facetious  Irieud  Punch  has  also  recalled  to  our  attention 
the  fiwt,  that  a  bad  cold  iu  the  head  may  do  much  to  make  a 
lover's  "rendezvous"  ludicrous,  and  that  soft  nothrngs 
Gumot  be  vhisperod  into  a  lady's  ear  when  the  speaker  is 
hoarse,  or  can  only  talk  in  a  falsetto  key.  It  really  wonld 
occosionallf   appear   that   catarrhs    are    as   completely  epi- 
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demic  as  are  measles  and  wbooping-congh ;  but  if  they  be 
80,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  when  an  individual  has  suffered 
from  tbem  once,  be  bas  no  immunity  from  subsequent 
attacks. 

It  seems  very  absurd  to  admit  tbat  a  doubt  can  exist  about 
the  causation  of  so  common  a  thing  as  **  cold,"  or  **  influ- 
enza ";  yet  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  there  are  two  forms  of  catarrh— one  the 
result  of  some  epidemic  influence,  which  resembles  that 
producing  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and  cholera ;  the 
other  the  result  of  some  accidental  endemic  agency, 
similar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  ague,  dysentery,  yellow 
fever,  and  the  like.  Occasionally  catarrh  seems  to  depend 
upon  some  general  atmospheric  change,  such  as  transition 
from  heat  to  cold,  from  frost  to  thaw,  or  from  exposure  to 
cold  generally  ;  and  sometimes  it  arises  from  causes  over 
which  each  individual  has  a  greater  or  less  control.  Copland, 
in  his  dictionary  of  medicine,  s,  v.  Catarrh,  has  an  interest- 
ing paragraph  about  this  matter,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  it. 

The  history  of  outbreaks  of  influenza  would  certainly  lead 
us  to  believe  that  there  is  occasionally  a  tide,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  passing  through  the  atmospheric  regions  from  east  to 
west,  which,  hke  pestilence,  stalks  through  the  air  unseen. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  influenza 
appears  very  commonly  amongst  us  without  there  being  any 
detected  epidemic.  In  this  respect  we  aver  that  the  com- 
plaint resembles  cholera,  which,  though  general  at  one  time 
over  a  large  district,  is  usually  sporadic  everywhere,  ca'ses 
occurring  here  and  there  without  there  being  evidence  of  con- 
tagion or  infection. 
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In  consequence  of  tho  vagueDeBs  of  OTir  knowledge,  a 
variety  of  theories  have  been  etartod  to  accouot  for  the 
phenomena  attending  a  common  cold.  Soino  have  oven 
described  it  as  an  eruptive  fever,  not  very  dissimilar  from 
measlea. 

There  is,  such  a  rensoner  affirms,  a  state  of  incubationi  in 
which  the  snflerer  feels  very  nncomfortable  without  knowing 
why;  then  there  is  a  stage  of  toldness,  (ihivering.  and 
malaise ;  next  a  pcrioil  of  bent,  dry  skin  and  tongiie, 
thirst,  and  increased  malaise,  with  an  eruption  of  painfol 
vesicles  on  the  npper  lip  and  upon  the  tongue  ;  with  all 
this  there  is  an  atl'ection  of  iiortain  intemat  parts,  as  there 
is  in  scarlatina  and  measles ;  this  afl'ection,  moreover,  nms 
a  definite  course,  aud  thea  leaves  tho  patient  weak  for  a 
varying  time. 

TMielher  we  accept  this  theory  or  not,  there  is  much  ta  ba 
commended  in  it ;  for  it  enables  tho  thoughtful  physician  to 
string  together,  hy  its  means,  a  more  distinct  history  of  the 
complaint  than  he  would  otherwise  accomplish.  It  enables 
him,  moreover,  bo  to  arrange  his  facts  as  to  carry  his  readers 
along  with  him  to  a  legitimate  concluBion.  Without,  then, 
expressing  an  opinion  whether  infiuenza  results  from  the 
operation  of  a  definite  miasm,  let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
that  it  does,  and  then  proceed  to  describe  what  is  called 
catarrh,  as  if  it  resembled  a  disease  of  poison  origin. 

The  epidemic  usually  manifests  itself  by  producing,  iu 
those  afl'ected  by  it,  a  prostration  of  strength  as  sudden 
as  it  is  intense.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  a  vigorous 
man  becomes  as  weak  as  if  ho  were  overcome  by  fever ;  and, 
imless  he  betakes  him  to  bed,  his  body  is  aa  fall  of  aches 
and  pains  as  if  be  had  been  bmised  and  beaten.      With  this 
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comes  more  or  less  of  cough,  sore  throat,  coryza  or  rmming 
from  the  nose,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  and  purgation  ; 
bat  the  feeling  of  excessive  debility  is  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  symptoms. 

In  this  respect  we  find  a  parallel  to  influenza  in  those  epi- 
demics of  measles  and  scarlatina,  in  which  the  type,  as  it  is 
called,  is  so  very  low,  that  patients  frequently  succumb  with- 
out evidence  of  the  characteristic  eruption,  or  of  cholera, 
wherein  patients  die  without  purging,  and  even  without 
efl^sion  into  the  bowels. 

In  a  typical  case  of  catarrh,  there  is  generally  a  feeling  of 
languor,  headache,  and  weakness  in  the  limbs  recognised 
before  any  other  symptom  is  noticed.  This  is  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  anticipation  of  typhus.  After  a  short 
period  the  patient  feels  cold  and  miserable,  disliking  to  face  a 
November  drizzle,  or  a  December  frost ;  and  about  the  same 
time  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  one  or  both  nostrils  informs 
him  that  he  is  in  for  *  a  cold.'  As  the  eruption  of  small-pox 
is  generally  mild  or  severe,  according  to  the  position  of,  and 
the  severity  of  the  pain  in  the  back, — a  pain  which  heralds 
the  approach  of  variola  with  great  certainty, — so  are  the 
symptoms  of  catarrh  severe  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
preliminary  malaise,  coldness,  and  fever.  The  fever  in 
catarrh  usually  is  very  mild,  so  much  so  as  to  be  sometimes 
inappreciable ;  but  occasionally  it  is  severe ;  an  occurrence 
usually  happening  in  delicate,  and  particularly  in  consump- 
tive individuals.  The  symptom  commonly  subsides  of  itself, 
on  the  third  day,  whether  any  febrifuge  medicine  is  adminis- 
tered or  not,  and  when  the  fever  is  over,  the  prostration  of 
strength  in  the  individual  is  very  marked. 

We  may  now  pass  by  the  general  or  constitutional  symp- 
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tome,  ftnd  concentrate  onr  attention  t>D  the  local  eflccte  of  Uie 
hypothetical  poison.  We  shuO  find,  as  an  ordinary  rule, 
that  the  offectiona  of  the  parts  attncked  are  as  tnuisitoiy 
aa  the  invasions  of  acnte  rheuumtiton  in  the  limbs,  or 
erysipelas  in  the  face  and  head  ;  and,  we  may  add,  as  the 
emption  of  measles,  &c.  The  nose  and  the  &ontal  sinnseH 
connected  therewith  are  commonly  disordered  first,  and  the 
whole  of  their  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  and  its  dis- 
charge increased. 

The  necessary  conseijuence  of  this  increase  of  bulk  is,  that 
a  considerable  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  bones  surrounding 
ihe  nasal  cavity  ;  and  the  sensation  of  a  bursting  bead,  or 
rather  face-ache,  is  commonly  complained  uf.  The  nose  itself 
also  seems  to  be  more  protahorant,  imd  the  sufierer,  saying 
that  he  is  "  stufied  full  of  cold,"  tries  to  press  the  bones 
down  again.  As  an  accompaniment  of  this  thickening, 
the  duct  which  conveys  the  tears  Irom  the  eye  to  the  nostril 
is  closed,  and  the  eye  becomes  tearful,  and  glistens  accord- 
ingly. 

From  the  nostrils  the  inflammation  somctlmeB  spreads  to 
the  white  of  the  eye,  and  the  individual  then  sufl'ers  from 
(.'atarrhal  ophthalmia.  WTien  this  occnrs,  we  cau  study  the 
changes  produced  by  the  disease.  We  see  simply  infiam- 
mation,  increased  secretion,  and  thickening  of  the  mncoua 
membrane,  that  last  for  about  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
subside. 

Occasionally  the  infiammation  in  the  nose  spreads  along 
the  eustachian  tube  into  the  ear  ;  and  when  it  does  so,  the 
case  of  the  sufierer  is  to  be  deplored,  for  he  feels  at  the  same 
time  a  want,  and  a  dread,  of  the  operation  called  "  blowing 
the  nasal  trumpet ;"  for  the  force  required  to  clear  the  nostril 
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expands  the  diseased  tympanum,  and  occasions  considerable 
pain  therein.  From  the  nose,  the  affection  passes  to  the 
throat,  which  becomes  inflamed,  sometimes  ulcerated.  From 
the  inflammation  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  as 
well  as  the  mucous  membrane,  there  is  usually  pain  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  is,  too,  a  secretion  of 
dense  mucus,  in  considerable  quantity,  which  induces  the 
patient  to  attempt  to  swallow  far  more  frequently  than 
usual. 

On  the  third  day,  the  inflammation  has  extended  itself  to 
the  larynx,  and  there  is  loss  or  modification  of  the  voice, 
some  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in  very  young  children  a 
croupy  cough.  Then  follows  a  sensation  of  dryness  in  the 
windpipe,  and  down  the  throat,  into  the  middle  part  of  the 
chest,  followed  by  a  sort  of  asthmatic  difficulty  of  breathing. 
This  gives  way  in  a  short  period,  and  there  is  a  cough, 
which  is  more  or  less  severe,  according  to  the  temperature 
in  which  the  patient  exists ;  and  that  lasts  with  varying  inten- 
sity, and  attended  by  a  greater  or  lesser  secretion  for  about 
ten  days. 

But  the  inflammation  also  passes  from  the  throat  down  the 
gullet,  into  the  stomach,  and  the  patient  then  suffers  from 
indigestion.  This  is  due  to  the  mucous  membrane  being 
thickened,  and  its  secretion  altered.  As  this  thickening 
involves  an  increase  of  bulk,  so  the  patient  has  the  idea  that 
something  has  lodged  in  the  stomach  which  has  to  be 
removed.  Consequently,  he  is  repeatedly  tempted  to  take 
opening  medicine,  under  the  hope  that  he  may  dislodge  the 
intruder ;  but  this  he  is  unable  to  do,  it  being  difficult  to 
remove  the  stomach  itself  from  an  individual,  even  by  the 
surgical  operation  of  cutting  the  body  open.      With  indiges- 
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tioD  there  is  loss  of  appetit«,  for  the  Btomach  rard;  allowK 
as  to  covet  food  when  it  cannot  dispoee  of  it  in  a  Batisfactor^' 


The  catarrhal  inflammation,  which  we  are  tracing,  then 
Bprends  along  the  iutcstinal  tract,  giving  rise  to  mach  nnplea- 
Bant  flatulence,  and  coneiderahlo  purging.  The  ejects  are 
aeually  altered  in  character,  in  consequence  of  the  mucoa 
secreted  by  the  bowel  being  vitiated.  If  the  rectam  suffer 
from  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  re>t  of  the  integtioa!  tract, 
aB  It  occaflionnlly  doea,  there  Ib  much  severe  Boffering,  and 
symptoms  approaching  to  dysentery.  The  calls  to  evacuate 
the  bowel  are  urgent,  but  httle  material  passes.  Nevertbe- 
lese,  irom  the  membrane  being  tliickened,  there  is  a  senaa- 
tion  as  if  the  parta  contained  something  that  ought  to  come 
away,  and  this  induces  a  constant  straining.  But  these 
phenomena  soon  pass  away.  With  the  eyinptoms  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  there  is,  in  addition,  a  changed 
condition  of  the  tirine.  This  fluid  is  osnally  scanty,  and 
loaded  with  lithatea,  or  red  dust,  which  are  deposited  as  the 
liquid  cools. 

But  colds  do  not  always  run  this  career.  In  some  persons 
the  symptoms  are  conhned  to  the  air  passages  alone,  in  many 
to  the  mtestinal  tract,  and  in  others  to  the  noatrils.  Those 
cases  it  is  onneceasary  to  detail. 

Throughout  the  description  which  we  have  given  above,  a 
few  things  are  yery  conspicuous ;  firstly,  that  all  the  organs 
are  not  disordered  at  once  ;  secondly,  that  the  aflections  arc 
all,  more  or  less,  transitory ;  thirdly,  that  the  tissues  impli- 
cated, being  only  temporarily  inflamed,  get  well  of  them- 
selves ;  fourthly,  that  the  patient  is  as  certain  to  be  debihtated 
as  if  he  were  in  reality  sufitiring  from  fever,  or  any  c 
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blood  disease.  The  feeling  of  lassitude  and  weakness,  which 
always  attends  the  complaint,  is  increased  by  the  indisposi- 
tion to  eat,  the  difficulty  of  digestion,  the  occurrence  of 
diarrhoea,  and  by  the  frequent  exertion  put  forth  in  coughing. 
We  assert,  then,  fearlessly,  that  '*  a  bad  cold  *'  depreciates 
for  a  time  the  victim's  strength.  The  vitality  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  diminished  also  by  such  affections  as  erysipelas, 
acute  rheumatism,  scarlatina,  and  measles ;  and  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  those  who  inherit  from  parents  such 
diseases  as  struma,  consumption,  gout,  &c.,  have  the  disease 
developed  in  themselves,  after  being  prostrated  by  the  affec- 
tions which  we  have  named.  We  are  quite  prepared,  there- 
fore, to  understand  that  a  common  catarrh  may  degenerate 
into  consumption.  That  it  does  so  repeatedly,  every  physi- 
cian knows ;  indeed,  we  believe  that  few  observant  laymen 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact.  We  ourselves  feel  so  strongly  about 
this  matter,  that  we  never  hear  of  a  friend  having  "  a  cold 
hanging  about  him  which  he  cannot  shake  off,"  without 
endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  look  the  difficulty  in  the 
face.     To  this  subject  we  shall  recur  presently. 

We  have  stated  that  though  catarrh  is  occasionally  epi- 
demic, it  frequently  arises  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  us 
to  assign  to  it  some  local  or  accidental  origin.  What  the 
cause  may  be,  we  must  now  endeavour  to  ascertain.  We  will 
mention  first  what  does  not  produce  catarrh.  **  A  bad  cold  " 
is  not  the  offspring  of  frost,  or  a  low  degree  of  temperature. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  soldier  in  the  memorable 
Russian  campaign  with  Napoleon  suffered  from  coryza. 
Cossacks  on  the  one  side,  and  Frenchmen  on  the  other, 
were  equally  free  from  "  colds.'*  Gentlemen  who  have 
travelled  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  wild  unsettled  dis- 
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tricf  8  of  America,  have  told  me  that  catarrh  wae  unkutiwu  to 
them,  even  when  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  in  forest  or  in 
prftirie,  and  fonnd  thcjr  couch  and  body  clothes  soaked  with 
water  whon  they  awoke.  There  hav.e  been  huudreda  of 
reviewB  of  the  reffular  army,  aud  of  voluntecre,  when  every 
man  present  has  been  soaked  with  wet,  and  starved  with 
cold,  yet  very  few,  if  any,  have  catarrh  in  consequence.  I 
have  nut  yet  met  with  a  single  ioBtance,  or  hoard  of  one. 
"  Bad  colds  "  are  practically  unknown  oniungat  Arctic  tra- 
vellerB.  Indeed,  we  do  not  wonder  at  this ;  for  wo  may 
parenthetically  observe  that  we  have  repeatedly  gone  out  in 
froaty  weather  with  our  nostrils  bunged  up  by  oorj'za,  only  to 
find  them  cleared  by  the  crisp  air,  as  if  nothing  was  amiss 
with  them  ;  yet  a  return  to  a  wurm  room  has  soon  dosed 
them  again. 

The  most  common  cause  of  catarrh  is  a  sudden  transition 
from  a  moist  aud  cold  atmosphere — such  as  is  commonly  met 
with  in  an  "  open  "  English  winter — to  a  hot  and  dry  room  ; 
and  those  people  arc  most  subject  to  "  bad  colds  "  who,  by 
accident  or  design,  undergo  such  transitions.  For  einraple,  a 
lady,  fresh  from  a  ball-room,  drives  home  a  good  long  diB- 
tance  on  a  nasty  night  in  winter.  lu  spite  of  a  comfortable 
carriage,  iibe  respires  the  cold  air  of  December  or  January, 
and  arrives  at  her  house  jaded  with  dancing,  and  chilled  by 
the  night  dews.  Joyfully  she  rashes  to  her  comfortable  boudoir. 
to  find  warmth,  quiet,  and  a  pleasant  nook  for  chat.  But  she 
xin  finds  that  she  has  "  caught  a  cold  " — it  may  be  a  fatal  one 
-and  then  she  and  her  friends  lay  the  blume  upon  the  chill 
on  leaving  the  assembly  room,  rather  than  accord  it  to  the 
comfort  of  the  chamber  of  hixnry.  From  long  personal 
experience,   I  would  say  that  no  one  aiogle  cause  is  more 
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fir^tt^utiy  ill  op«»r»tiaii  to  produce  eatarrh  than  the  one 
r^Mim^l  to  ;  mid  I  entirely  agree  with  the  remark  of  an  old 
tittrgevui,  that  it  would  be  more  sensible  for  individuals  to 
Hi^  they  had  bet>n  ^*  catching  hot/*  when  they  felt  them- 
•etvea  ''  iu  **  for  a  catarrh»  than  to  say  they  had  *'  taken  cold. ' 

If  we  now  i^use  to  inquire  what  the  effect  of  heat  upon  a 
oold  tifeiHue  of  the  body  is,  we  see  its  type  in  a  chilblain. 
(^hihh\)u  may  play  iu  fi*ost  and  snow  for  hours,  and  yet  suffer 
oom^mratively  little  Arom  congested  toes:  they  may  have 
OriMtbite  fWuu  [urtkliuigtHl  ex|>osure ;  but  this  is  not  chilblain. 
¥he  latter  in  most  constantly  produced  by  heat  being  sud- 
denly imparte<l  to  chilled  extremities,  such  as  toes,  fingers, 
Ac.  When  once  chllbUvin  has  been  induced,  we  see  in  it  two 
*tageH — one  of  undue  vascubxrity,  or  congestion,  with  a 
teiuWikoy  to  uloeration  ;  the  other,  one  of  undue  pallor,  with 
uWoVH  that  fediow  no  tendency  to  hoal.  Let  us  now  ask  the 
HurgiHin  iu  what  way  ho  would  ondeavour  to  cure  chilblain ; 
nuvoly,  he  will  say,  by  local  bloodiug  when  there  is  conges- 
tiou,  uuil  by  k»cal  stimulation  when  the  parts  are  ulcerated. 

Am  like  cauHes  produce  like  effects,  and  as  we  see  reason  to 
beliuvu  that  ht>at  following  frigidity  gives  rise  to  catarrh,  we 
are  juutitliul  iu  thinking  that  a  **  cold  *'  has  something  in  it 
akiu  to  a  obilbhun.  Consequently,  wo  treat  it  locally,  by  small 
eVttouutiouH  t)f  bh)od.  For  example,  we  relieve  catarrhal 
soi'e  thiHUkt  by  t\vt»  leeches  over  each  tonsil ;  or,  if  the  sore 
thri>at  id  more  nmrked  by  pallor  than  redness,  we  use  such 
tttimulauts  as  a  port  wine  gargle. 

Having  tlms  indicated  our  opinions  of  the  nature  of 
catarrh,  we  may  conclude  by  describing  the  routine  treatment 
which  we  adopt.  In  the  early,  or  **  good-for-nothing " 
stage,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts,  we  order  mulled  port  wine, 
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prapflf^i  jtfcnzrmur  11  ur^  iotf-i^^l  iu=miiiL :  it.  r  i^Hiiiui 
daiikA  iu!::aiiL  ~V4  fnii;F»t  nx  va.  Atomiiur  Mi&ti.  -not 
lioriiy  -risdr,  ir  U17  3iiii*r  xjik  tlriiiian.  !b»i  •iriimiiii  't.^rv^n.ww^ 
aitnfrniiiiiiu.  'vizus.  uuL  inrjacr^^  liTs  1:  'a#*  -mr-i  i-n'-r  i^-jiiiifit ; 

IkctSai  r:f:iziii.  Tirai  ':•**: .  luL  x  "inttik  :t  -  fi:.r-"'.jr "  a* 
reqairT*! ;  jiu  if  "ul*  !j;a7iiiii!i-ri  ':•*  -^^rj  zLiizi  nJLizifr*;.  stic 
intHT.a7  -*ar  ':**  iJrt*r*rL  "Lie  'Jirias  '^•i  T-irr  *.k-  i-^'..  r:  » 

the  ikEftJ.  iiK  m:co'.:i::.i:c  :if  v  ~ir^  z^iu  's.-tr-tUzZ  zc  ^ 
relief.    Tik  -ij*=  iif  z  -■=  p-'v  i-r.-'sii  iirzz.  :;r  *z.i5  is  ::  j^r^fti: 

Unt.  Ai  \  P"^-^"  t*'^*  "^-^ ^  ilisc.  sT-iHo^cii  ;i:  ih^  ^ni  of 
the  Y^jtK^.*.  Ls  ictriTTiiic :  ani  the  ner:  in  Tilzie  5o  u  is 
one  comioscii  of  ;i:..r:«rc  of  opium  and  waier.  For  the 
congh,  no  li'.c:::^  L*  s-irperlor  to  one  comp^^sol  of  equal  parts 
of  mm,  Ljiiiej.  an  1  lemon  j:iic<?.  with  cr  wiihoat  iho  advlition 
of  Iaa.iiin:im.  To  rrli-jve  th-  inligesiiin.  nothing  answer?  so 
well  as  warm  port  wine  negu-s  ;  an  J  for  di.vrrhvva,  ;m  ouoma 
of  starch  and  laadLinom  is  superior  to  modieino  givoii  by  tho 
month.  To  palliate  the  discomfort  of  the  general  m;ilaiso. 
nothing  is  better,  for  those  who  can  take  it,  than  tho  ust'  of 
opinm  internally,  as  laudanum,  or  the  crude  ilrug.  To  a 
man  obliged  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  a  pill  coutainiug  two 
grains  of  solid  opium  will  give  relief  for  six  hours  or  mori\ 
Where  laudanum  cannot  be  taken,  chlorodjno  will  answer 
instead. 


^iW  .a  N^««,  ^a.,  *';$^udf  :*  c%>ld;''  a  -f^^  hm»  and 
.:iA^>vsvw^  ^  >.  v>v  iUfisioa  :v  Ukmm  >«ife^  bav^  been  accostomed  to 
u«  W.X  .....;v  <.u^cu  hcumI  vihrtei^;  bat  a  booo  of  price  to 
:av^^  v.v  u>i.  Avu  UiMuW  >%ith  aiftluuottkl  cur  i{>ec8icQAnha 
^\.uv,  «..NLvi  ov  a<N4  's>i)MA  ^v  v^^hii.W  l^ver.  I  know  a 
tv«....\.  XV  ...V  \  HOv^ui  ^vv  iKvtt  iMMur  dMklh^s  door,  in  conse- 
^..v..xx  .  v«^ii^  i  vv<d  >fc)Wtt  wiwdui^  with  a  wrtainrela- 
4H.  -  \x  \si«^  '«vs^u^  vu  ^s^dMnJ>  Nkhmiw  by  choice  a 
..V.  u  vNM*K%iUfc.%  \A«jJu^*  a*  apauaoea,  solution  of 
I  b^4^  V  %ii!v\^Mtiik<>ttdKNl  t^  hia  gueets  with  such 
^Wx  ^^  v^Wiv^>fcvd  lh0  |H>i9ou  to  escape  the 
>  ^^v.v^^w^.  ^  liMi  \Wchtted  to  take  any  more 

v,^  X..  Hv  V<v  *^eft^**^^  ^  adopteil,  the  chance 

vv,x    i*A^  a  jsaUv»ping  consumption  is  very 

•K    v^x<*^p\^  -^vNslU  U  **  starved,**  or  attacked 

^  ..^^   .»    VHv   v^Uv  :^liuKvuy,  ipecacuan,  colocynth, 

vx.    .K  .i\i';\\»*Av^  ^xsiuotHl  by  the  disease  and  the 

^v,».w.<W  ^  ;4b«\4uW  **  dodiuo.*' 
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Comcooa  things  otteii«d  ignored — Vorieliea  of  sore  Ihroal — Soie- 
neui — MnicUs  of  phuyDx — Sore  tbraat  in  eenrltttinit — Sore  throAl 
(rom  mnaonl&r  exertion — HjBtanir&]  sore  Uiroal — -EtlaijtB  of  irn- 
Untft— V&lne  of  opinm — ^Landunam  and  water  as  u  giirgle — -Relaxed 
BOre  Ihrost—Quinaey— Camphor— Beard — Scrofulous  sore  throkt — 
3jphiliLie  eore  throat — Nitrate  of  mere  1117 — Enlarged  totiiib — 
Swelled  cerrieal  ^ands — How  to  open  an  absceBS  atwot  tlie  neok. 

Ae  a  general  fact,  it  niBy  be  stated,  that  the  pheQomena  to 
whicb  we  ore  moBt  acvastomed  receive  a  very  small  share  of 
our  atteDtion,  whUat  others  which  are  more  rare  are  mveBti- 
gated  with  philosopbical  precision.  This  certainly  is  the 
case  with  regard  to  eore  throat,  whicb  has  been  compara- 
tively  disregarded  by  systematic  writers,  and  respecting 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sbsolnte  igDoraoce.  I 
eannot  charge  my  memory  with  having  ever  heard  a  clinical 
lecture  on  the  snbject ;  or  with  having  read  anything  ut  all 
approactiing  to  an  exhanstive  essay  apon  it.  Yet  the  matter 
is  one  well  deserving  consideration ;  for  the  complaint  in 
question  is  always  painful,  Bometimes  dangerotis,  and  occa- 
sionally fatal.  A  simple  enumeration  of  the  varieties  of  sore 
tliroat  is,  indeed,  almost  enough  to  take  one's  breath  away. 
There  are,  for  example,  relaxed,  follicular,  myalgic,  inflam- 
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tt)MU>rY«  iV^kiiittUHis,  uWmiive,  Bapparative,  diphtheritie, 
vW«lrucliN^  iur  iu)ili^;uiait>  tipthoiis,  erysipelatous,  catarrhal, 
|4kUu^o^«  cK^i\vfiUou»»  and  venerea)  sore  throats.  There  are 
^uue  iu  which  the  oi^lour  of  the  fauces  is  less  than  usual ; 
v4h^vra  iu  which  it  ia  higher  ;  and  many  in  which  it  is  deeper. 
'rher\t  mi\Y  W  au  afl\H'>tion  iu  which  the  mucous  surface  alone 
ia  iu^vUoat^Hl ;  aud  othera  in  which  the  disease  extends 
lhi\uv>;h  the  cnrnta  of  the  phar^'ux,  and  into  the  hodies  of  the 
vHurvioal  vtMrtehme.  The  aoH  parts  may  he  simply  thicker 
Ihau  uauaU  ui  a  ilj^*iug  condition,  or  progressively  mordicant. 
I  iauH>  had  under  ui;^'  notice  a  man  who  had  a  syphilitic  sore 
(hiXM^Ii  which  extended  ita  ravages  as  steadily  as  lupus  does 
\shvu  il  attaoka  the  face.  At  his  death,  the  hodies  of  the 
ovavical  \eitcUm>  woiv  eaten  half  through  their  thickness. 

(Uit  lho\igh  the  varieties  are  numerous,  they  are  readily 
i^HH^^iu^iuMct  aud  tl\e  doctor  aoon  learns  to  divide  them  into 
.|H»oitU>  auil  uouHpocittc^— those  which  demand  special  treat- 
\ucul.  aud  thoMc  which  rtMjuire  to  be  managed  on  the  general 
lori^iciltloa  of  uuHliciue  and  surgery. 

liouviug  for  awhile  U\e  tlrat,  let  us  inquire  what  the  two 
Imvo  iu  couiuum.  They  certaiidy  have  **  soreness."  The 
i|UcHM\ui  thou  ariHca,  why  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the 
luuooUH  uicudiraue  of  the  throat  should  bo  more  painfal  than 
a  Miuulur  atVootioit  iu  the  vagina,  or  iu  the  nostrils.  In  other 
worda,  Why,  uiulcr  the  ciixnimsttmces,  is  the  throat  sore? 
\ix  bofoiv  auHWoriug  this  question  off-hand,  we  recall  to  our 
uiiuUa  tt\o  phcuou\(»ua  prt^st^nted  by  a  sufferer,  we  notice  that 
thiuv  in  little  pain  iu  tlu)  part  atTected  whilst  the  patient  is  in 
ro|HV)4c  ;  bvU  that  every  effort  to  swallow  is  very  distressing. 
\Vc  then  mentally  rt^view  tlte  accounts  given  of  dysphagia,  in 
which  the  agony  of  swallowing  is  such  that  patients  will 


almost  storre  mtber  thau  take  food  ;  aud  all  this  without 
thern  being  any  Btmctara)  change  apparent.  Three  such 
oa^es  have  come  mtder  mj  own  notice  ;  all  were  females,  of 
great  delicacy  of  conBtitution.  We  next  notice  that  tn  same 
of  the  more  distreBsing  cfiaoB  of  cynanche,  the  patients  at 
.every  efiurt  of  swallowing  place  the  open  hands  on  each  aide 
of  tho  back  of  thu  lowor  ,)aw ;  or  insert  the  forefingers  into 
the  ear,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  paasage,  hat  aa  if  they 
iroald  reach  the  biiae  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  especially  it« 
S^loid  process,  By  pondering  over  the  canse  of  these  moye- 
ments,  we  shall  find  that  the  pain  in  sore  throat  is  associated 
with  the  action  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  We  then  ask 
ourscWes  why  such  contraction  shonld  be  a  painful  process. 
The  answer  is  simple,  viz.,  that  the  muscular  structures  arc 
liable,  like  others,  to  inflammation,  and  that  when  they  are 
inflamed,  their  contraction  is  attended  with  a  great  amount  of 
Boffering,  almost  nmonnting  to  agony. 

In  sure  throat,  then,  we  reooguise  an  affection  of  the 
pharyngeal  muBuIes,   as  well  as  of  the  mneoas  membratte 

We  may  now  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  an  inflammutory 
aflectiuD  of  a  mucous  membrane  may  spread  to  the  muscles 
beneath  it.  The  extension,  indeed,  of  inflammation,  from  its 
original  seat  to  cootignous  organs,  is  generally  acknowledged. 
We  can,  then,  have  the  glands  and  muscles  of  the  nock 
Affected  by  inllamimttion  originating  in  the  mncous  membrane : 
and,  pfr  covtrii,  we  niiiy  have  inflammation  of  the  pharynx 
«nd  mucous  membrane  &om  a  similar  affection  in  the 
cervical  muscles  and  glands. 

M3'  thoughts  were  directed  into  this  channel  by  having  to 
Attend  one  of  my  sous  throughout  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  He 
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ha<l  tho  (liBcaflo  mnch  in  the  usual  way,  the  throat  being 
Revcrcly  inflamed  ;  but  ut  length  he  was  apparently  convales- 
cent, and  was  allowed  to  sit  up  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair ; 
bein^  in  capital  spirits,  he  cracked  his  jokes  with  an  attendant, 
and  his  laughter  was  hoard  downstairs.  The  nurse  left  him 
for  a  time,  after  he  hud  been  sitting  up  some  three  or  four 
hours,  and,  ere  she  retuniod,  my  car  caught  the  sound  of 
sobbing.  On  reaching  the  room,  it  was  found  that  the  lad 
was  crying  bitterly  from  pain  in  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles, 
and  dared  not  move  his  head.  He  was  soon  placed  in  bed, 
but  not  to  sloe]) ;  tho  sore  throat  had  returned.  He  was 
unable  to  swallow,  and,  after  a  short  period,  a  thick  ropy 
mucus  came  from  the  throat,  Homctinies  almost  choking  him. 
By  p(;rfe('t  rest,  this  atVectiou  subsided  in  about  five  days ; 
and,  being  warned  by  ex))(Ticnce,  I  withdrew  the  permission 
to  leave  bed.  With  returning  strength,  however,  came 
liveliriesH,  and  the  nurse  and  patient  rattled  their  small 
quips  viv^wionsly.  But  every  lively  chat  produced  very 
painful  myalgia  oi  the  muscles  engaged  in  speech  —  the 
Hterno-liyoid  and  thyroid,  the  omo-hyoid,  and  sometimes  in 
tho  st(!rno-mastoid.  But  there  was  no  return  of  the  severe 
cynjuiche. 

Since  that  period  I  have  had  a  Kimilar  case  under  my  care 
at  the  Liverpool  lloyal  Inrirniary,  in  wliich  a  woman,  suffer- 
ing from  simple  debility,  had  inflammation,  first  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  (from  keeping  the  head  erect  too  long),  then  of  the 
pharj'ngeal  muscbs,  and  lastly  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  throat.  In  tho  case  first  mentioned,  the  extension  of  the 
disease  from  without  inwards  was  very  rapid  ;  in  the  second, 
it  was  slow. 

As  soon  as  we  recognise  a  myalgic  or  myositic  element  in 
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Bore  throat,  we  we  enabled  roadily  to  comprehend  the  real 
natnre  of  dysphagia,  and  to  see  that  it  is  essentially  depeo- 
denl  upon  subacute  inflammation  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles, 
arising  from  extension  from  some  of  the  cervical  onea.  I  bad 
a  good  opportunity  of  aecertaining  this  whilst  attending  npon 
a  delicate  young  lady,  who  had  been  a  patient  sufferer  from  a 
most  agonising  complaint  for  many  years ;  yet  was  all  the 
time  accused  by  doctors  and  frieodfl  of  being  "  hysterical," 
and  "  fanciful.''     Amouget  her  other  sufferings  was  severe 

n  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  she  often  passed  some 

rilhont  taking  anything  beyond  a  few  tenspoonfuls  of 
6be  was  a  remarkably  sensible,  as  well  as  sensitive 

and  when  I  told  hor  my  views  of  the  natare  of  this 
dysphagia,  she  immediately  rejoined  that  she  believed  in 
them ;  for  she  hud  very  frequently  noticed  that  the  attacks 

worst  whilst  she  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  herself 
about  in  her  pony  phaeton,  and  ceased  in  a  httle  time  after 
ehe  gave  it  up.  She  had  in  her  own  mind  associated  the  two 
things,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering  the  connecting 
link,  \iz.,  cervical  myositis,  extending  to  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx. 

When  once  the  reader  is  aware  of  the  element  referred  to 
cynanche,  he  will  readily  discover  why,  in  some  instances, 
spasmodic  o6forts  are  joined  to  those  of  ordinary  deglutition ; 
and  how  it  happens  that,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  phai7ni 
suddenly  closes,  and  discharges  through  the  nostril  the  fluid 
token.  Ho  will  also  understand  how  an  irritant  to  the 
muscular  stnictnres  will  increase  the  patient's  suffering,  and 
protract  bis  convalescence.  It  is,  indeed,  of  the  utmost 
imporlAnce  to  pay  attention  to  this  point ;  for,  in  the  absence 
of    sach   recognition,   I   have  known   lonar   canstic   to   be 
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applied  to  the  throat  daily  for  some  weeks,  each  applica- 
tion doing  positive  harm,  from  its  irritating  the  diseased 
structure.  ♦ 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  enunciate  that  there  are  two 
distinct  indications  to  be  observed  in  cynanche — the  one  to 

*  The  caso  ref  errod  to  in  the  text  made  such  an  impression  upon  my  mind, 
and  80  modified  the  yiews  which  I  then  held,  that  I  may  he  pardoned  for 
noticing  it  more  at  lens^h.  My  opinion  was  asked  in  consultation  with  the 
ordinary  attendant,  who  not  only  had  very  decided  views  of  his  own,  but 
enforced  them  very  strongly.  I'he  patient  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  had 
diphtheria,  of  which  disease  two  or  three  brothers  and  sisters  had  died.  He 
was  very  ill,  and  in  grcai  danger  of  dying  from  weakness ;  consequently,  it 
was  clearly  onr  duty  to  endcavonr  to  keep  him  alive.  A  chalybeate  tonie 
was  first  used,  bat  on  onr  vi-^it  the  next  day  the  mother  assured  ns  that  the 
child  could  not  take  it.  Being  incredulous,  we  administered  some  oorselTas, 
and  saw  a  portion  rejected  through  the  nose ;  at  the  same  time  the  child  dug 
a  forefinger  into  each  ear,  not  into  the  meatus,  but  as  if  it  wanted  to  get 
below  it.  The  distress  depicted  on  the  countenance  was  great,  but  the  child 
forebore  from  crying,  as  if  the  act  of  doing  so  was  known  to  be  painful.  The 
surgeon  now  applied  caustic  to  the  throat,  assuring  the  mother  that  it  wm 
to  deaden  its  sensibility.  The  misery  that  this  appeared  to  produce  **  made 
my  heart  bleed,"  and,  in  my  long  walk  home  after  the  visitf  I  pondered 
deeply  over  the  phenomena.  But  day  after  day  passed,  and  I  was  yet  nnaUe 
to  explain  them.  At  last,  I  took  up  a  skull,  and  placed  a  probe  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  patient's  finger  pointed,  and  his  whole  fist  sometimea. 
The  part  was  found  to  correspond  with  the  cranial  attachment  of  the 
pharyngeal  muscles.  But  even  then,  as  I  had  not  any  familiarity  with 
myalgia,  I  was  not  much  nearer  the  goal  at  which  I  aimed.  At  last,  how- 
ever, an  insight  was  gained  into  the  matter,  and  the  opinions  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  text  were  formed. 

As  soon  as  I  fancied  that  the  problem  was  solved,  it  became  a  matter  of 
anxiety  to  test  the  truth  of  the  deduction  ;  opportunities  were  not  long 
wanted,  and  I  had  in  consultations  many  a  chance  of  contrasting  the  effecta 
upon  the  throat  of  an  opiate  and  an  astringent  treatment.  In  my  own 
practice,  I  systematically  substituted  anodyne  applications,  where  I  should 
previously  have  used  such  gargles  as  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iroii .. 
and  water.  As  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  less  interesting  to  the  reader  tdc.' ' 
read  about  my  observations  than  it  was  to  me  to  conduct  them,  I  have  only 
given  the  results  in  the  text,  with  a  few  illustrative  eases,  to  lighten  the 
tedium  of  a  sustained  didactic  strain. 


ithe  the  inflamed  mnEules,  and  the  other  to  cure  the  allec- 
upuu  which  that  inflamntatory  condition  depends.     If  in 
'treating  the  one,  we  can  simiiltaneouely  influence  the  other, 
mucb  the  lietter  is  it  for  the  patient. 
When  managing  the  mustulur  affection,  we  must  notice  not 
on!y  what  i%  to  be  done,  but  what  ie  to  be  avoided  ;  for  our 
B  florative  efforts  may  he  neutralised  when  least  wo  expect  it. 
^LAmongst  the  things  to  be  Bhunnud,  in  ordinary  inflammatory 
Hjore  throat,  in  scarlatina,  and  diphtheria,  are  alcuholio  com- 
B^onnds,  the  tinotare  of  the  seaquichloriile  of  iron,  couBtics,  and 
Bi«ll  irritating  garglea.     I  do  not  aaaert  as  a  fact  that  these  are 
r  always    prejudicial ;  but  I  do  declare  that  I  have  seen  the 
daily  aae  of  such  medicamenta  produce  increased  aoffering, 
which  hits  Dot  been  suspended  tmtiJ  the  objectionable  articles 
have  been  withdrawn.      Some  such  patients  I  have  been  able 
to  notice  closely,  and  have  seen  wine,  diluted  and  "covered" 
in  every   possible  way,  produoe  gradually  severer   spasms, 
nntil  the  dose  has  been  expelled  with  force  from  the  nostrils ; 
whereas  barley  water  or  milk  could  be  taken  with  ease.    One 
MpcciaUy,  whom  I  repcittedly  talked  to  about  these  matters, 
iBsnres    me   that   she   has   yet — though   many   years   have 
elapsed  since  she  had  scarlatina — ^a  vi\id  recollection  of  the 
faorrible  aggravation  of  her  sore  throat  whenever  she  took  wiue 
or  steel.     I  would  also  add,  that  I  have  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities of  contrasting  what  I  may  call  the  caustic  or  irritant 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  with  that  about  to  be  described,  and 
ibave  hitherto  found  the  results   consonant  with  the  views 
herein  put  forth. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  anything  likely  to  fret  the 
inflamed  parts,  so  it  is  useful  to  employ  means  calculated  to 
■oothe  them.     Amongst  these  are  warm  tiiiok  barley  water. 
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and  good  rice  milk,  both  of  which  act  as  fomentations  do 
elsewhere.  The  medicine,  par  excellence,  is  opium,  a  drag 
whose  value,  in  my  estimation,  increases  perpetually.  I  first 
recommended  it  as  a  gargle  for  cynanche,  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  scarlatina;  and  where  the  throat  was 
inflamed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  patient  could  npi  speak  or 
swallow,  and  dare  not  sleep,  from  the  abundance  of  dense 
ropy  mucus  which  the  throat  secreted.  The  proportion  used 
was  a  drachm  of  laudanum  to  the  half-ounce — i.  ^.,  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  tablespoonfdl  of  tepid  water ;  and  the  directions 
given  were,  that  the  throat  was  to  be  well  gargled ;  the  fluid 
also  was  to  be  held  often  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  ensure  local 
absorption.  The  eflect  was  magical ;  and  the  patient,  when 
referring  to  it  now,  is  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  he  made  me, 
when  he  first  reported  the  result.  He  could  both  speak  and 
swallow  ere  he  put  down  the  physic  glass,  and  shortly  after- 
wards went  to  sleep.  Such  a  case  made  the  physician 
thoughtful,  and  a  series  of  observations  were  instituted,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  occurrence  was  accidental, 
or  whether  an  actual  discovery  had  been  made.  Not  only 
did  the  doctor  himself  investigate,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
enlist  others  in  the  cause,  so  that  a  reliable  verdict  might  be 
attained. 

After  having  satisfied  myself  of  the  great  value  of  opiate 
gargles  in  sore  throat,  the  question  next  arose,  whether  the  drug 
had  any  value  in  subduing  inflammatory  action  when  locally 
applied,  and  whether  it  had  what  is  called  a  *'  healing  ** 
influence  upon  ulcerated  surfaces.  By  the  aid  of  memory, 
books,  inquiry,  and  observation,  I  found  that  opium  has 
a  well-marked  power  in  subduing  inflammations,  when 
applied  locally,  or  when  given  in  adequate  doses  internally. 
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A  frog's  leg,  steeped  in  aa  aqueous  tnfatiion  of  t!ie  drug,  does 
not  react  oa  an  irritant.  like  a  limb  not  bo  treated,  and 
uarcotism  aids  in  the  core  of  swelled  testicle.  Again,  a 
BerieB  of  observations  on  nlcers  of  the  legs  has  shown  me 
that  there  are  few,  if  indeed  there  is  one  single  applica- 
tion, which  relieves  pain  and  promotes  cicatrisation  so  well 
U  laudanom  and  water  covered  with  gutta-peruba  oi  oil- 
Bilk. 

In  the  prepsrationa,  therefore,  of  opium, — and  I  almost 
eiclusively  employ  the  tincture  mixed  with  water  alone,  in 
■trength  varying  from  one  part  in  three  to  one  in  eight,  we 
fmi  a  material  which  will  promote  cicatrisation  of  ulcers, 
abatement  of  inflammation  of  mucous  membrane,  &c.,  and 
relieve  muscular  irritabiHty  of  the  throat. 

Having  arrived  at  this  result,  it  was  advisable  that  those 
who  were  learning  their  profession  should  see  the  plan,  here 
recommendod,  tried  difTercntially ;  conseijuoutly.  iu  my  hos- 
pital practice  I  have  used  ordinorj  garglea  ;  conjoinerl  them 
with  opium  ;  atlcrwards  osed  diluted  laudanum  by  itself;  and 
eiamined  the  results,  Ab  yet  we  have  not  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  trials  to  justify  me  in  speaking  strongly  aboQt 
venereal  cases;  but  in  all  others  the  opiate  gargle  has  asserted 
its  sapenority.  The  sedative  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
externally,  as  well  as  by  gargle ;  and  the  following  case  is 
one  in  which  the  benefit  of  this  plan  was  very  conspicuous. 
A  lad,  tet.  about  seven,  and  very  delicate,  had  an  attack  of 
diphtheria,  the  preliniinarj'  fever  mnniag  very  high,  and  the 
throat  being  so  severely  affected  that  on  the  fourth  day  all 
power  of  swallowing  was  gone.  As  the  child  was  unable  to 
nse  a  gurgle,  the  mouth  and  throat  were  swabbed,  as  well  as 
oonld  be  managed,  by  means  of  a  large  camel-hair  brush. 
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with  landannm  and  water,  and  eqnal  parts  of  the  same 
materials  were  applied  to  the  throat  externally,  and  kept 
moist  by  means  of  impermeable  tissue.  The  nnhoped-for 
effect  was,  that  in  six  hours  thereafter  the  patient  was  able  to 
swallow  milk  with  ease,  and  in  due  time  recovered  without 
another  imfavourable  symptom.  A  similar  result  has  fol- 
lowed in  other  cases  ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  use  of 
a  strong  morphia  ointment,  or  solution,  applied  externally, 
assist  very  materially  in  diminishing  painful  deglutition. 

But  valuable  as  is  the  opiate  treatment  of  cynanche,  it 
does  not  suffice  for  every  case,  or  even  for  every  variety.  For 
example,  it  is  wholly  worthless  in  relaxed  sore  throat,  where 
the  pain  depends  upon  a  prolonged  dragging  of  the  soft  palate 
upon  its  suspensory  muscles.  In  such  a  case,  relief  is  to  be 
sought  by  mechanical  and  chemical  irritants.  One  who  is  a 
safferer  from  this  form  will  generally  find  comfort  from 
pressing  the  uvula  and  soft  palate  upwards,  against  the  bone, 
by  the  nail  on  the  back  of  his  forefinger,  or  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  round  end  of  a  lead  pencil,  or  by  a  paper-knife. 
The  fi^equeiit  application  of  this  will,  indeed,  often  supersede 
the  necessity  for  any  other  remedy :  but  the  sensation  pro- 
duced is  somewhat  a  choky  one,  and  great  nerve  is  required 
to  persevere  with  it.  When  a  chemical  irritant  is  selected, 
lozenges  of  cayenne,  ginger,  or  camphor  are  appropriate,  and 
the  use  of  such  an  irritant  as  turpentine  externally  to  the 
whiskers,  or  to  the  skin  when  whiskers  do  not  exist,  will  be 
of  service.  It  is  undesirable  to  vesicate  the  surface,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  a  rubefacient  only  lasts  for  a  day. 

In  cases  of  erysipelatous  or  (edematous  sore  throat,  where 
the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  considerable,  the 
use  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  indicated, 
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either  in  a  giu^Ie,  or  dinctly  uppljed  by  a  cnmel-li&ir  brush. 
This  chalybeate  is  superior  to  any  vegetable  astringeut ;  but 
where  its  metallic  Dature  and  its  operation  on  the  teeth 
are  objected  to,  it  may  he  replaced  by  a.  strong  golution  of 
tannin.  Where  a  person  is  threatened  with  quinsey,  and 
ttspecially  if  aach  a  one  is  snbjeut  to  this  affection,  there 
IB  nothing  eqaal  to  the  local  nse  of  camphor ;  the  directiona 
to  the  patient  being  that  a  smaU  fragment  of  that  material 
shall  be  held  in  the  month  constaBtly.  I  viae  first  iDformed 
■if  this  by  a  medical  friend,  whose  wife  was  a  frequent 
snfferer  from  the  complaint,  but  who  had  found  in  the  drug  a 
perfect  cnre.  Since  then  I  have  tested  the  remedy,  as  far  as 
mj  opportunities  have  permitted,  hy  croBS-einmining  those  of 
my  lufii-mary  patients  who  have  tried  it.  Perhaps  the  testi- 
mony of  one  man  may  suffice  for  all.  "I  was,"  he  said, 
■'  nnable  to  swallow  a  drop  of  water  when  I  came  in,  but  the 
next  day.  after  using  the  camphor,  I  could  do  with  any- 
thing."    No  suppuration  had  taken  place. 

It  is  now  the  time  that  I  should  mention  one  of  the  most 
complete  preventatives  of  quinsey  that  I  know,  and  one 
which  is  of  great  value  in  sore  throat  generally,  viz.,  the 
j^rowth  of  the  board  under  the  chin.  The  number  of 
instances  in  which  tliis  very  simple  remedy  has  relieved  lodi- 
lidnals  subject  to  cynonche  is  very  great ;  its  only  drawback 
is  that  women,  children,  and  cortain  men  have  no  beards 
which  will  grow.  Nevertheless,  where  this  appendage  to 
manhood  exists,  it  should  be  cultivated  by  all  who  are  liable 
to  sore  throats. 

For  Bcrofnlons  ulceration  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx — tmd  this  is  sometimes  so  severe,  prolonged,  and 
extcajdve  that  it  rivals  that  produced  by  syphilis, — I  ht 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  OBOUP,  TBUB  AND  FALSE. 

Disease  writing  history — Croup — Aathor*s  experience  of — Gases— 
Group  and  myalgia — False  oroap — Anatomy  of  larynx  and  trachea — 
Area  of  air  tube  diminished — Gonseqaences — Ganse  of  mortality 
under  old  regime — Points  to  be  attended  to — Inflammation  is  eva- 
nescent— Inspiring  power — Mobility  of  air  in  a  tube — Value  of  hot 
moist  air — Local  sensitiveness — Spray  diffaser — Quietness — Sham- 
pooing— Value  of  friction — Asthenia — Gonclusion. 

It  has  often  appeared  to  me  that  if  certain  diseases  conld 
write  their  own  history,  a  very  amusing,  interesting,  and 
important  chapter  would  be  added  to  biography.  Without 
indicating  the  individuals  whom  we  should  like  to  see  taking 
up  the  morbid  pen,  let  us  endeavour  to  sketch  the  tale  which 
one  can  tell.  In  doing  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  biography  is 
more  that  of  the  author  than  of  the  disease ;  but  for  this 
there  is  no  help. 

I  well  remember  my  first  acquaintance  with  croup.  He 
appeared  to  me  forty  years  ago,  in  the  person  of  a  particu- 
larly dear  brother,  whose  favourite  horse  I  was,  and  who 
clung  to  me  like  the  ivy  to  the  oak.  It  was  to  me  an  awful 
moment,  when  we  were  all  summoned  to  see  him  dying  in  his 
father's  arms.  Even  now  the  scene  is  too  painful  a  one  to 
be  reproduced.  He  was  the  second  who  had  died  within  two 
days. 
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After  this,  eronp  was  the  bcigbear  of  the  family.  The  big 
boys  were  kept  iu-doore  during  biting  blasts,  lest  they  Bhoold 
oat«h  cold ;  they  bad  to  wear  great  coats,  which  they 
datasted ;  and  wore  conBtantly  coddled,  to  their  iufinite 
disgnst.  The  yomiger  children  were  confined  to  certain 
rooms ;  s  drive  in  a  gig  or  open  vehicle  was  prohibited  ;  aad 
if  a  "  fly  "  was  used,  none  were  allowed  to  stretch  ont  of  the 
windoiTs.  Yet,  with  all  this  care,  it  happened  that,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  return  from  a  children's  party,  the  household 
wore  alarmed  at  dead  of  nigbt  by  un  onuaual  noise ;  every 
one  was  in  a  bustle  and  a  (right,  for  croup  had  seized  the 
yonngest  child.  In  us,  who  could  read  well  the  faces  of  oar 
parents,  an  unspeakable  fear  arose  ;  and,  with  the  cariosity 
of  n  child,  I  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  sack  chamber, 
aud  take  tlie  dimeusiouR  of  the  danger.  I  can  well  remember 
the  opinion  which  I  then  pronounced,  to  the  effect  that 
"  there  was  no  danger  whatever."  Nor  was  there,  and  the 
lad  Hoon  left  the  doctor's  bandB. 

After  that,  I  bothered  mother  and  doctor  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  the  dread  visitor,  but  learned  nothing.  During 
mj  apprenticeship,  I  sought,  both  by  books  and  conTersation, 
to  know  more  upon  the  subject.  It  was  easy  to  procure 
iutcUigence  about  its  history  and  pathology  ;  but  as  reepects 
the  rationale  of  the  treatment  adopted  for  the  cure,  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  be  learned.  Emetics,  bleeding — 
general,  local,  or  both- — tartar  emetic,  calomel  and  opium, 
blisters,  &c.,  were  used,  but  no  one  could  give  a  definite 
valid  reason  why. 

Whilst  "  waUdng  the  hospitals,"  &c.,  I  still  had  an  espe- 
cial desire   to    make   myself  acquainted   with    cronp. 
listened  to  Dr.  Badd's  lectures  on  the   subject  will 
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interest.  The  main  idea  which  he  instilled  into  onr  minds 
was,  that  where  the  disease  proved  fatal,  the  victims  did  not 
die  from  the  trachea  heing  filled  np,  for  it  never  was  so,  even 
in  the  worst  cases. 

I  next  became  introduced  to  the  complaint  shortly  after  I 
sat  behind  a  door-plate  having  ** Surgeon"  upon  it;  for  I 
was  sent  for  by  two  physicians  to  perform  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy  on  a  child  apparently  near  death.  Ere  I  began, 
a  message  from  the  mother  summoned  me  to  her  bedroom. 
She  was  herself  very  unwell,  and  unable  to  be  head  nurse. 
After  looking  at  me  for  a  moment  or  two,  she  asked  if  I 
had  **  children  of  my  own  ?"  "  Yes,*'  was  my  reply.  "  Would 
you  perform  the  operation  on  one  of  them?"  "No  ;  but  I 
would  get  some  one  else  to  do  so,"  I  rejoined.  "  Then  do 
it  upon  mine,"  was  the  sensible  order.  I  proceeded  to  the 
task,  but  the  hearts  of  the  physicians  failed,  nothing  was 
effected,  and  the  child  died.  Ere  I  left  the  house,  I  saw  two 
others  moribund  with  the  same  compladnt. 

As  time  progressed,  my  eldest  boy  became  affected  with 
false  croup,  and,  by  dint  of  carefully  observing  him,  I  began 
to  see  daylight,  after  travelling  through  the  mists  of  the  dark 
ages.  Once  again,  another  son  was  taken  ill,  apparently 
with  a  very  severe  catarrh,  and  on  the  second  day  I  was 
hastily  summoned  to  the  nursery,  as  the  child  had  croup. 
The  enemy  had  invaded  my  house,  and  I  had  to  fight  him. 
I  preferred  to  do  so  unaided.  In  my  wife's  absence  I  became 
both  doctor  and  nurse,  and  had  the  lad  upon  my  knees  all 
day,  watching  every  symptom,  and  weighing  its  import  with 
thoughtful  care.  Medicine  I  gave  none,  nor  did  I  take  any 
decided  step  whatever.  Nevertheless,  in  less  than  six  hours, 
the  symptoms  abated,  the  chest  began  to  be  affected,  and  I 
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then  found  that  the  cronpy  (iffection  bad  been  produced  by 
catarrhal  inflammation,  spreading  from  the  nostrils  down- 
wards to  the  lungs.  The  usual  symptoms  of  "  a  severe 
I  cold  "  followed,  and  the  prostration  of  Rtreogth  was 
very  great. 

Having  now,  to  a  certain  degree,  taken  the  meaanre  of  this 
enemy  of  children,  a  nearer  view  waa  wanted.  After  a  time, 
I  was  requested  to  see  a  chent  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
absent.  The  messenger  said  the  case  was  one  of  croup,  and 
hurried  my  departure.  On  reaching  the  bouse,  I  fonud  the 
patient  at  play,  as  if  nothing  was  amiss;  nor  could  I,  on 
iDvestigatiou,  discover  any  cause  for  alarm.  Tbo  moUier, 
however,  hoisted  him  up  on  her  back,  and  ran  ronnd  the 


room  with  him  to  make  fail 
nothing  came  of  it.  Again  a 
yet  could  not  discover  the  enei 


1  laugh,  cough,  or  cry;  yet 
id  again  I  repeated  ray  visits. 
The  lad  coughed  clang- 


ingly  at  times,  bnt  that  was  all.  I  then  listened  with  patiei 
to  a  chapter  of  family  history.  How  grandmother,  mother, 
self,  and  children  were  liable  to  croup.  How  many  had  died 
of  it ;  and  how  famihar  self  was  with  the  symptoms ;  and 
how  much  better  she  knew  than  I  did  that  my  patient  really 
had  the  disease.  I  bowed  politely,  and,  as  I  acted  for  a  friend, 
oontinued  to  attend  until  even  the  mother  could  not  find  a 
single  symptom  to  alarm  her.  Yet,  during  my  brief  notice  of 
the  ease,  no  medicine  was  ordered,  nor  any  special  treatment 
adopted  besides  confinement  to  the  warm  house. 

Whilst  meditating  over  this  case,  I  heard  of  another,  and 
read  of  a  third,  in  which  acnte  infiammation  of  the  trachea 
had  proved  fatal  in  less  than  twelve  hom^.  In  both,  a  very 
dense  false  membrane  had  been  formed.  In  one  instance,  no 
treatment  bad  been  adopted  :  in  thu  other,  venesection  had 
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been  practised  to  an  inordinate  extent.  In  the  case  so 
treated,  the  fialse  membrane  was  the  largest,  exceeding  in 
thickness  and  density  any  which  the  surgeon  had  before  seen 
and  heard  of. 

For  a  time  after  this,  the  subject  of  croup  was  superseded 
in  my  mind  by  the  study  of  muscular  affections  generally, 
which  culminated  at  last  with  the  publication  of  a  treatise 
entitled  Myalgia.  But  ere  that  saw  the  light,  I  was  requested 
to  attend  a  case  of  convulsions,  which  was  already  under  the 
care  of  a  surgeon.  The  patient  lived  some  distance  from 
town,  and  the  doctors  walked  together  to  the  house.  As  my 
Mend  is  unequalled  in  the  profession,  so  far  as  erudition, 
acumen,  and  sound  sense  can  go,  our  journeys  were  produc- 
tive of  much  mental  pleasure.  The  case  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  false  croup  and  general  convulsions  combined.  The 
cause — a  meat  diet — was  tolerably  clear,  and  when  our  daily 
peregrinations  ceased,  croup  had  ceased  to  be  a  bugbear  to 
me.  A  lad  carrying  a  cross  with  a  sheet  and  a  turnip-lantern 
attached  thereto  may  aflfright  a  village,  so  long  as  it  is  night ; 
yet  in  the  broad  daylight  he  would  not  create  alarm ;  so 
croup,  when  seen  obscurely,  is  dreaded  ;  when  understood, 
it  brings  no  terror  with  it. 

Let  us  examine  what  it  is.  It  is  a  form  of  severe  catarrh, 
in  which  inflammation  settles  chiefly  upon  the  principal  air 
passages ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  catarrh  is  attended 
with  both  local  and  general  sjTnptoms.  The  latter  are  fever- 
ishness  and  malaise,  attended  with  considerable  constitu- 
tional  debility,  the  last  being  sometimes  so  great  as  to  be 
followed  by  consumption,  or  other  serious  disease.  The  local 
signs  are  inflammation  of  a  low  type,  or  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nostrils,  internal  ear,  throat, 
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windpipe,  trachea,  &c.  This  infliuumatioti  is  oommonlj 
evutesuent  in  the  conjunctiva,  but  lingers  about  the  tkucee, 
producing  sometimes  ulcemtioa,  and  occasionally  the  exuda- 
tion of  a  very  dense  mucus. 

Where  muscles  exist  below  the  membrane,  as  we  have 
said  is  our  iirticlo  on  sore  throat,  these  are  afiected  by  the 
iufiammation,  and  ore  liable  to  spasm  and  to  very  painful 
contraction.  Sim.ilur  reeults  follow  when  the  laiynx  and 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  are  implicAted. 

Let  UB  neit  picture  to  ouraelf  the  great  air  canals  iu  situ, 
when  affected  by  catarrhal  inflammation.  In  the  first  place, 
we  find  that  they  are  much  more  sensitive  than  uiiual ;  just  as 
all  external  parts  ore  when  inflamed,  inasmuch  as  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  esalts  the  senaibditj-  of  the  nerves  distri- 
buted throughout  the  port.  Ab  a  result,  the  inholatioo  of 
ur,  especially  if  cold  or  dnsty,  produces  intense  irritatioii 
and  cough.  Again,  wo  find  that  inflammation  of  the  wind- 
pipe, which  is  always,  hero  as  elsewhere,  attended  with  swell- 
ing,  inoreases  the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
larynx,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  diminishes  its 
ooUbre. 

We  wish  especially  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  this 
fact,  for  its  bearings  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  If,  as 
we  must  assume  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  regular 
aperture  of  the  chief  air  tube  is  the  best  fitted  for  breathing 
pnrposes  ;  then  it  follows  that  a  diminished  area  must  mate- 
rially interfere  with  respiration.  That  it  does  so,  any  one 
most  feel  convinced,  wjio  has  watched  those  cases  in  which, 
after  attempts  at  suicide,  the  larynx  bos  become  closed,  and 
respiration  goes  on  through  a  small  artilioial  opening.  I  well 
remember  standing  at  the  bedside  of  such  on  one,  and  seeing 
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his  frantic  efforts  to  breathe.  The  exertion  required  was 
enormous,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  man  must  soon  die  under 
it,  unless  some  relief  was  given.  We  may  convey  our  mean- 
ing more  clearly  by  suggesting  a  simple  experiment :  Let  a 
person  close  one  nostril  and  the  mouth,  breathing  through 
the  remaining  aperture  alone;  he  will  soon  find  himself 
fighting  for  breath,  unless  his  nose  be  very  unusually  capa- 
cious. Or,  closing  both  nostrils,  let  him  first  breathe  through 
a  tube  of  a  certain  calibre  placed  between  the  lips,  and  then, 
displacing  this,  breathe  through  a  much  smaller  one,  say  a 
common  stethoscope  ;  he  will  then  understand  how  certainly 
a  diminution  of  area  in  the  windpipe  will  force  the  patient  to 
desperate  efforts  of  breathing — a  work  which  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  up  as  long  as  the  experiments  last. 

When  such  a  diminution  in  the  area  of  the  canal,  such  as 
we  have  described,  occurs,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  air 
required  for  the  lungs  must  pass  through  the  larynx  with 
greater  force  and  speed  than  usual ;  or  that  a  less  volume 
will  pass  into  the  lungs.  It  is  advisable  to  examine  into  the 
effects  of  these,  seriatim.  If  the  air  has  to  pass  through  a 
diminished  aperture  into  the  lungs,  in  the  same  quantity  as 
through  the  natural  opening,  it  is  clear  that  the  inspiratory 
muscles  will  have  harder  work  than  usual  to  overcome  the 
increased  friction  between  the  glottis  and  the  air ;  and  the 
current  of  air  against  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  hard  and 
strong  (such  as  may  be  experienced  in  the  single  nostril  when 
it  is  used  as  the  sole  breathing  tube).  This  current,  then, 
impinging  upon  the  inflamed  and  sensitive  mucous  mem- 
brane, irritates  it  incessantly,  and  provokes  almost  constant 
cough.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  of  air  through  the 
contracted  aperture  remains  the  same  as  it  was  through  the 
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naturftl  cbink,  it  ia  Mrtain  that  the  langB  will  be  deprived  of 
tlieir  normal  Bmouut  of  oxygen,  and  a  slow  iisphyxia,  with 
coagulation  of  oardiao  and  pulmonary  Llood,  will  follow. 
fieace  we  recognise  that  ample  breathing  power,  and  a  full 
use  of  the  same,  are  necesaary  elements  for  success  in  the 
cure  of  croup.  We  ore  the  moro  inclined  to  urge  upon  the 
medical  practitioner  the  importance  of  this  recognition, 
faecanse,  in  our  opinion,  the  fatality  attending  the  old  plan 
of  treatiug  crunp  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  point  to  which 
we  call  attention  was  wholly  ignored. 

Eetnrniug  once  more  to  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane, 
we  notice  that  the  mmclet  of  the  glottis  are  implicated,  as 
well  us  the  former.  As  a  consequence,  they  huve  a  tendency 
to  epBsm,  and  the  effect  of  this  ia  sometimes  to  close  the 
ciiink  of  the  windpipe  so  completely  as  to  preclude  all  ingress 
of  air.  We  have  already  soen  how  much  the  irritability  of 
the  inflamed  parts  are  aggravated  by  the  increased  force  of 
the  aerial  current,  during  the  forced  inspirations  necessitated 
by  a  diminished  cuial,  and  now  we  can  recognise  how  it 
is  that  such  respiration  increases  both  the  spasm  and  the 
cough. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  understand  all  the  points  which 
have  to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory 
croup : — 

1.  The  inflamed  conrljtion  of  the  membrane,  which  is,  tike 
other  catarrhal  inflammations,  evanescent.  2.  The  diminished 
eolihre  of  the  windpipe.  S.  Tho  increased  rate  and  rough- 
neas  of  the  aerial  stream.  4.  The  augmented  sensibility  of 
the  membrane.  5.  Tho  exaggerated  irritability  of  the  laryn- 
geal mascles.  6.  The  heavy  task  imposed  upon  the  rospira- 
tory  apparatas.     In  addition  to  these,  wo  must  mention  the 
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ordinary  accompaniments  of  catarrh,  debility,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, purging,  &e. 

1.  If  tlie  inflammation  is  naturally  evanescent,  it  may  fairly 
be  let  alone ;  but,  if  ezcessiye,  it  may  be  reduced  by  local 
bleeding,  as  by  a  leech  on  each  side  of  Adam's  apple.  Under  no 
circumstances  ought  it  to  be  increased,  by  the  application  of 
such  irritants  as  turpentine,  mustard,  or  vesicants  to  the 
8kin«  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious,  we  will  say  here 
once  again,  that  it  is  improper  to  use  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin  which  covers  an  inflamed  part,  that  which  would  be 
inapplicable  to  the  diseased  structure  itself  if  it  was  within 
reach.  I  have  never  yet  heard  it  proposed  to  cure  acnte 
scarlatina  or  erysipelas  by  the  use  of  mustard  plasters. 

2.  As  the  condition  of  the  windpipe  prevents  a  full  stream 
of  air  from  passing  through  it,  tlie  doctor's  attention  ought 
to  be  fixed,  amongst  other  matters,  upon  diminishing  the 
nccofisity  for  an  incToascd  supply.  As  therefore  anything  in  the 
way  of  muscular  exertion  calls  for  more  oxygen  in  the  lungs* 
so  all  exercise  whatever  is  to  be  prohibited,  whilst  the  croupy 
condition  remains.  The  use  of  opiates,  &c.,  to  promote  sleep, 
greatly  favours  this  indication^  since,  during  result,  a  minimum 
of  air  is  required.  A  child  who  tights  for  breath  when  awake, 
respires  with  comparative  ease  when  asleep. 

8.  The  mobility  of  air  through  a  tube  is  to  a  great 
degree  proportionate  to  its  warmth.  To  satisfy  one's  self 
of  this,  let  anyone  take  a  glass  funnel,  and  place  under  it  a 
lighted  spirit  lamp,  leaving  an  inch  between  the  base  of  the 
cone  and  the  table.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  lamp 
goes  out  as  if  an  extinguisher  had  been  put  on  it.  The 
aerial  column  in  the  tube  will  not  pass  upwards,  and  the 
light  dies  for  want  of  air.     Let  the  experimenter  now  heat 
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e  iipporatUB,  and  ngain  apply  the  lamp ;  lie  will  then 
find  the  air  travel  slowly  along  the  chimney,  and  atop  when 
the  glaea  gets  cold.  Snrely  every  obBcrvant  housewife  knows 
that  a  cold  flue  will  not  "  draw  "  like  a  hot  one. 

Hence,  the  uatute  phyaician  infers  that  a  heated, — aod 
we  may  add,  without  dwelling  on  the  reason  why,  a  moitt, — 
atmosphere  is  more  appropriate  to  croup  than  a  cold,  or 
a  a  cool  one.  Let  me  moreover  record  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  in  the  case  of  my  brolhern,  before  referred  to,  the 
appareot  cause  of  their  fatal  attack  of  disease  was  their 
removal,  by  my  father,  from  a  hot  and,  as  he  thought,  a 
'  close '  room,  into  one  unaired.  and  cold  as  winter.  The 
symptoms  were  observed  immediately  after  the  change,  and 
the  course  of  disease  was  rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  cored  some  very  severe,  and  apparently  hopeless  cases 
of  cronp  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  by  the  simple 
nae  of  moist  hot  air.  Mr.  Pn^iey,  our  Iben  houae-snrgeon, 
deserves  the  whole  credit  of  this  plan ;  for  be  devised  and 
pnt  it  into  practice,  under  the  idea  that  he  might  as  well 
treat  a  case  of  croup,  before  tracheotomy,  as  he  would  do 
after  the  operation.  The  result  was  murvelloua,  both  as  to 
the  rapidity  and  the  completeness  of  the  cure. 

4.  Whenever  the  phyBicion  discovers  that  there  is  increased 
local  sensitivencHS,  he  endeavours  to  diminish  it,  either  by 
removing  the  irritant,  or  by  making  the  part  iusetitiible  to  its 
action.  As  we  have  already  spoken  abont  the  first,  we  have 
now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  second.  The  sensibility  of  u 
mucous  membrane  may  be  diminished  by  great  cold,  or  heat. 
or  by  certain  medicaments.  In  croup,  however,  it  is  undesir- 
able to  use  cold,  consequently  wo  are  driven  to  employ  heat, 
drugs,  or  both.     Ihe  former  may  be  administered  by  the 
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inhaling  of  hot  moist  air,  as  we  have  already  indicated ;  or 
by  the  application  of  a  hot  sponge,  or  other  calid  epithem 
upon  the  windpipe.  There  are,  indeed,  few  things  which  give 
such  relief  in  croup,  especially  when  it  is  marked  by  spasmodic 
paroxysms,  as  the  use  of  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

If  this  is  insufficient,  and  it  is  advisable  lo  resort  to  drugs, 
the  sufferer  may  be  made  to  inhale  laudanum  and  water, 
converted  into  mist  by  Maw's  or  Gilbertson's  spray  diffuser,  or 
other  appropriate  instrument.  At  the  same  time,  the  throat 
should  be  kept  smeared  externally  by  an  ointment  containing 
u  large  proportion  of  morphia,  or  belladonna.  Of  the  modus 
operandi  of  this,  I  have  already  spoken,  and  consequently 
need  not  now  refer  to  it. 

5.  The  same  plan  which  diminishes  the  irritability  of  the 
laryngeal  membrane  equally  diminishes  that  of  the  local 
muscles ;  though  something  additional  to  warmth  and  drug- 
ging has  generally  to  be  resorted  to.  What  that  is,  a  few 
words  will  indicate.  When  a  man  travels  by  railway,  and 
talks  in  transitu  to  a  friend ;  or  if,  under  any  other  circum- 
stance, he  endeavours  to  talk  against  a  noise ;  he  findjiKthat 
there  is  a  constant  propensity  to  cough ;  the  reader,  the 
lecturer,  the  auctioneer,  the  orator,  and  others  who  have  to 
use  their  voice  continuously,  are  conscious  that  they  have  to 
contend  against  a  propensity  to  "  bark.**  A  hand,  moreover, 
placed  upon  the  chest  or  laiynx,  recognises  that  the  parts 
vibrate  during  speech.  This  vibration,  although  borne 
moderately  well  during  health,  is  peculiarly  irritating  when 
the  windpipe  is  inflamed ;  consequently,  when  croup  is 
preseut,  it  is  important  that  the  patient  should  be  restrained 
from  speaking.  Neither  doctor,  parent,  nor  nurse  should  ask 
a  question  requiring  an  answer,  nor  permit  speech. 
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6.  Aa  the  respiratory  muiicleB  have  to  nndergo  dji  imusual 
amount  of  laboar  wheu  the  tuba  tlirough  which  Ihej  <lruw 
die  air  neceiisary  tor  the  body's  neoda  is  c^iiUucteil ;  aiid  ae 
croup,  being  a  phase  of  uuturrh,  lius  au  absolute  tendency  to 
diioiniRh  their  contractile  power  ;  it  ifi  clear  that  any  plan  of 
medication  witiuh  ehall  aggravate  tkeir  dtbiUty  must  be  pre- 
judicial, and  that  anything  which  increaaea  their  cfficiemiy 
will  be  valuable.  We  now  can  see  why  it  la  that  the  ancient, 
and  some  extant,  methods  of  "curing"  croup  have  proved 
so  deadly.  Who,  let  ub  agk,  oonld  wield  a  heavy  club,  when 
he  waa  mider  the  influence  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha, 
tobacco,  calomel  and  opiom,  or  veneaection,  better  than  he 
would  when  in  health  ?  Can  we,  then,  expect  that  one 
already  weakened  by  oroap  will  have  more  breathing  power 
alter  ho  has  token  such  medicamenta  ?  Clearly  not.  Yet 
such  were  the  drugs  npon  which,  when  I  waa  a  youth, 
practitioners  in  medicine  relied.  At  prcBcat  wo  recognise 
that  all  snch  remediea  must  be  shunned. 

It  now  remains  to  be  asked  whether  anything  con  be  done 
to  improve  the  muscular  powers.  For  tluB,  the  only  means 
at  our  disposal  ia  shampooing;  for  eiectrioity,  or  Fora- 
diaation,  as  it  is  called,  is  worthless  in  cases  like  this.  The 
ottiady  rubbing  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is  of  decided 
value ;  it  not  only  increases  the  muscnlar  tone  of  Ibe  inter- 
coatals,  but  it  is  a  means  whereby  oil  may  be  introduced 
into  the  system,  and  thus  its  strength  be  supported.  Yet 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  plan  in  ordinary  cases  of 
croup.  Where,  however,  the  physician  is  called  in  lute,  and 
death  by  gradual  breathlosaubss  is  threat«niQg,  nothing  can  be 
more  serviceable.  The  patient  then  resembles  one  who  has 
been  nearly  drowned,  or  is,  from  some  other  cause,  partially 
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asphyxiated,  and  requires  careful  manipulation,  ere  the  blood 
will  flow  regularly  through  the  pulmonary  and  systemic 
capillaries.  In  such  contingencies,  no  plan  of  treatment  is 
superior  to  persevering  friction ;  and  the  same  is  equally 
useful  in  croup.  Indeed,  if  our  profession  generally  were 
alive  to  the  value  of  this  remedy,  they  would  see  with 
surprise  how  much  the  modems  were  inferior,  in  some  points, 
to  such  an  ancient  doctor  as  Celsus. 

Lastly,  we  must  say  a  word  about  the  weakness  which 
accompanies  croup,  death  by  strengthlessness  being  a  very 
common  termination.  Being  a  form  of  catarrh,  or  bronchitis, 
it  is  essentially  a  debilitating  complaint.  It  is  very  possible 
that,  like  influenza,  it  may  prove  fatal  by  this  influence  on 
the  constitution.  Consequently  we  infer  that  a  good  diet  is 
superior  to  slops,  and  a  restorative  treatment  better  than  an 
antiphlogistic  *  regimen.  Yet  the  practitioner  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  avoid  the  use  of  such  stimulants  as  alcohol  and 
steel ;  perhaps  we  should  add,  ammonia.  These,  when 
passing  down  the  threat,  produce  local  irritation ;  and,  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  circulating  in  the  blood,  give 
rise  to  a  propensity  to  cough. 

Wo  are  at  length  in  a  position  to  lay  down  a  routine  plan 
of  treatment,  which  is  likely  to  be  of  general  use  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  inflammatory  croup.  It  is  very 
simple.  The  patient  is  to  be  confined  to  bed  — one  which 
has  been  previously  warmed  ;  it  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
blanket  tent,  open  only  at  the  foot,  and  constantly  supplied 

*  As  I  write  this  word,  I  feel  almost  bound  to  apologise  for  usinf;  one  so 
antiquated ;  yet  I  do  so  as  an  indication  that  I  have  not  forgotten  old 
theories,  althonp^h  I  have  adopted  a  modem  practice.  There  are  many  who 
would  blush  to  use  this  word  **  antiphlogistic  "  in  the  present  day.  So  per- 
haps should  I,  unless  for  a  special  purpose,  as  indicated  above. 
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with  hot,  moist  air.  This  is  rendilj  effected  b;  an  ordinArj 
tea-kettlo,  and  lead,  tin,  or  'robber'  tobing.  Ynlcwiiaod  Indift 
rubber  is  somenhat  objectionable,  as  a  cnmmt  of  warm 
moist  air  driven  thiongh  it  cAiries  with  it  minnto  crystals  of 
snlphnr.  The  skin  is  to  be  oiled,  to  Bnbdiie  fef-er,  and  Uio 
diet  is  to  be  light,  and  mainly  fluid  —  such  as  mtlk,  or  vrhoy. 
In  general,  nothing  else  wiU  be  required,  for  tho  symptoms 
soon  abate ;  and  the  eerions  complications  that  alarmed  our 
aoceGtors  do  not  occur.  After  much  inquiry,  I  lm»e  not 
beard  of  any  case  of  oroap  in  late  years  which  reseuMcs 
those  described  in  ancient  books,  written  when  the  oUI- 
fasbioned  treatment  was  in  Togne.  Nevertheless,  if  any 
severe  complicntions  shonld  cdsuci,  wo  bavu  abundantly 
indicated  the  plan  of  trentnieiit  to  bo  adopted. 

It  only  remains  for  ns  now  to  say  a  few  words  upon  what 
is  called  false  cronp — t.  />.,  a  cronp  in  which  there  is  spasm 
without  inflammation.  As  we  bave  already,  in  onr  essay 
upon  convulsions,  generally  indicated  the  cansos  upon  whioh 
anch  attacks  depend,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  our  remarks 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  cold  air,  catarrh,  a  dusty 
atmosphere,  shouting,  crying,  Isnghing,  luid  the  like  will 
suffice  to  produce  false  croup,  if  the  patiout  is  living  on  ii 
diet  such  as  is  conducive  to  the  occurrence  of  oimvulsions. 
No  treatmeut  is  required  beyond  a  vegetable  or  milk  diet, 
worm  air,  warmth  to  the  thront,  and  the  use  of  some  oint- 
ment containing  morphia,  or  other  anodyne.  It  is,  however, 
always  advisable  &ai  parents  and  nurses  should  have  at 
liatid  some  wtirm  wut«r  and  a  sponge,  so  that  a  sudden  moist 
hot  application  can  bo  made  to  the  throat  eitemalty.  It  is 
also  useful  to  tench  the  attendant  how  to  munat-o  artificial 
respiration,  so  that  in  case  of  sudden  and  severe  spamn, 
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ending  in  apparent  death,  no  time  may  be  lost  in  adopting 
the  measures  necessary  for  restoring  suspended  animation. 
As  we  have  abready  described  this  method,  we  need  not 
repeat  the  directions  here. 
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How  I  ehotild  langh  at  a  tailor  who,  od  beiug  asked  to  make 
a  pair  of  brceohcB,  said,  "  0  yes,  certamly,"  then  sent  me  a 
bmidle  of  bnttone  and  braid,  cloth  and  thread,  a  thimble  and 
needle,  following  the  whole  by  a  bill  for  pantaloons  I  Or 
perhaps  I  might  bo  indignant,  and  leutore  him  upon  his 
preBomption  in  taking  mo  for  a  big  fool ;  and  asBUre  him 
that  I  should  have  been  lesR  oflended  if  he  had  seat  me  a 
garment  with  two  legs,  one  above  and  one  below,  with  a 
waixthacd  like  the  letl«r  E,  or  with  three,  intended  to  fit  the 
legs,  or  rather  the  "arms,"  of  anciout  Siciha  and  modem 
Moua ;  for  that  might  have  been  token  for  a  bit  of  fun,  or  a 
praaticol  joke.  In  any  cose,  I  should  certainly  have  a 
contemptuoUB  idea  of  the  tailor.  Yet,  many  doctors  have 
been  just  as  abiiurd,  when  called  upon  by  cnstomers  to 
prescribe  a  treatment  for  brouchiids.  They  have  sent  to 
their  client  a  coniosed  mase  of  antimony,  ipocacnan,  squill, 
honey,  vinegar,  camphor,  opium,  pTUBsia  aoid,  gam,  embroca- 
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tions,  liniments,  and  blisters,  and  have  expected  the  indi- 
vidnal  to  make  the  breeches — or  core  his  complaint — as  best 
he  could ;  and  at  the  end  a  bill  has  been  duly  presented,  for 
services,  &c.,  rendered. 

The  march  of  intellect,  however,  has  not  only  induced 
tailors  to  take  the  measure  1  of  the  clients  who  require 
clothing,  but  has  taught  them  that  the  better  the  fit  of  the 
garment,  the  more  are  the  wearers  pleased  with  the  makers. 
The  same  intelligence  is  gradually  reaching  the  medical 
class,  and  they  are  now  striving  to  take  the  dimension  of 
disease,  and  to  apply  to  its  cure  the  most  appropriate 
treatment  which  they  can  devise.  But  as  there  are  tailors 
who  are  not  fitters,  so  there  are  doctors  who  are  not 
healers.  All  **  snips  "  do  not  use  the  tape  in  the  same  way, 
and  notice  the  same  distances  from  back  to  front,  and  from 
the  waist  to  the  heel ;  nor  do  all  physicians  observe  the 
same  symptoms ;  or,  if  they  notice  them,  they  appreciate 
them  variously.  The  tradesman  may,  perhaps  he  is  bound, 
in  his  own  interest,  to  keep  his  method  of  **  cutting  *'  secret 
or  peculiar  to  himself ;  the  doctor,  on  the  contrar}-,  is  bound, 
by  the  **  breast-law  "  of  his  profession,  to  proclaim  to  his 
brethren  his  method  of  measuring  and  fitting,  if  ever  he 
fancies  that  it  is  superior  to  the  old  style.  By  some  he  may 
be  considered  as  bumptious,  and  boasting ;  and  there  may, 
after  all,  be  nothing  new  in  his  proclamation ;  yet,  if  he 
believes  that  duty  compels  him  to  announce  an  improvement 
in  his  art,  he  must  notify  it  to  his  brethren,  and  then  leave 
his  ideas  and  practice  to  be  appreciated  by  their  judgment. 

When  a  modem  physician  examines  the  subject  of 
bronchitis,  he  finds  that  there  are  three  things  requiring 
consideration  —  the  state  of  the  general  system,  the  condition 
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of  Uie  lungs,  and  the  state  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
muscles.  Witbont  going  into  a  dissertatioQ  upon  each  of 
these,  BO  systematically  as  to  frighten  the  reader,  let  ns 
inquire,  in  the  first  pkce,  into  llie  history  of  those  who 
Buffer  from  bronchitis.  We  find  that  the  complaint  is  very 
common  la  the  young,  and  the  aged.  It  is  met  with  must 
frequently  in  the  children  of  consumptive  parents.  It  is 
also  comnTon  amongst  millers  and  bakers,  and  amongst  all 
classes  whose  time  is  spent  chiefly  in  dusty  occupations.  It 
is  more  prevalent  in  winter  than  in  summer ;  and  is  mora 
severe,  frequent,  and  fatal,  in  cold  countries  than  in  those 
that  arc  dry  and  hot.  It  is  always  attended  by  great 
constitutional  weakness,  and  is  more  or  less  persistent 
according  to  the  weakness  of  the  iudiudual.  Still  &rther, 
it  is  DBoally  accompanied  by  sweating,  more  or  less  profase ; 
some  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  is  oecaHionally  very 
great ;  and  by  the  circulation  of  an  imperfectly  aerated  blood. 
In  other  words,  every  phenomenon  presented  by  bronchitis 
indicates  ihat  it  is  a  disease  of  debility. 

If  we  examine  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  we  shall 
probably  find  the  following  sequence  :  The  patient,  after  the 
preliminary  signs  of  a  common  cold,  begins  to  find  the  lungs 
affected ;  he  feels  as  if  be  could  uot  expand  his  chest ;  a 
cord  is  drawn  tightly,  be  fancies,  round  something  behind 
the-  breast-bone  ;  and  be  raps  away  at  the  upper  part  of  kk 
chest  as  if  to  shake  off  an  incnbus.  The  air  he  respires 
seems  hot,  dry,  and  irritating;  and  he  notices,  perhaps, 
breathing,  a  sort  of  musical  noto  coming  from  his  longs,  like 
that  made  by  a  current  of  air  when  passing  rapidly  through 
a  keyhole.  He  is  feveiiub,  fretful,  oppressed,  and  seeks  in 
vain  for  rebel'. 
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If  we  eoald  see  into  the  sufferer's  air-passages,  we  should 
probably  find  them  dry  upon  the  inside,  polished-looking, 
inflamed,  and  consequently  thickened.  The  contractile 
tbsue  below  their  surface  would  certainly  be  irritable,  and 
the  area  of  the  wind-way  diminished  in  calibre,  from  the 
same  cause  cause  as  it  is  in  croup. 

To  make  this  very  important  point  clear,  let  us  compare 
the  main  air-pipe  to  a  cylindrical  tunnel,  whose  walls  are  one 
foot  thick,  and  the  diameter  of  whose  area  is  twelve  feet, 
giving  about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  square  feet.  Now,  it 
is  clear  that  if  the  brickwork  becomes  doubled  in  thickness, 
and  on  the  inside  surface,  the  area  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
diminished  to  about  seventy- eight  square  feet.  In  like 
manner,  when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  wind-passage  is 
doubled  in  thickness,  its  area  is  reduced  to  about  seven- 
tenths  of  its  ordinary  capacity.  If  we  now  suppose  that,  in 
addition  to  the  increased  bulk  of  the  membrane,  it  is  coated 
over  by  a  dense  secretion,  the  same  occurrence  would  happen 
as  if  the  inner  wall  of  the  tunnel  was  to  be  covered  with 
mud,  plaster,  or  cement.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  diameter 
of  this  passage  is  diminished  by  one  of  these  causes  to  nine 
feet ;  we  shall  then  find  that  the  available  area  is  reduced  to 
about  sixty -three  square  feet — or  one-half  the  original  calibre ; 
consequently,  the  usual  air  current  passing  through  it  must 
go  at  double  the  usual  speed,  if  it  is  all  to  pass.  After  this 
illustration,  we  need  only  add  that,  in  the  human  tunnels 
which  we  call  bronchi^  the  thickening  of  the  brickwork  and 
of  the  cement  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  close  the  passage 
entirely,  and  to  stop  the  necessary  traffic  between  blood  and 
oxygen. 

We  now  return  to  the  sufferer  labouring  under  constriction 
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ariging  &om  oscited  coDtraclilo  fibres,  and  from  an  increaaed 
tluckneas  iind  irritability  of  the  bronchial  membrane.  Let  tu 
imagine  that  some  good  son]  induces  him  to  take  a  vapour- 
batb,  to  steam  bis  head,  or  to  delnge  his  stomach  with  warm 
tea,  or  other  mild  drink  ;  or  that  a  doctor  has  administered 
antimony,  ipecacuan,  or  other  nanscant ;  or,  simply,  that 
some  twenty-fonr  hours  have  elapsed.  We  now  find  the 
iense  of  tightness  gone — respiration  is  &ee- — the  play  of 
the  lungs  is  no  longer  painful ;  but  in  its  place  there  is  a 
oough,  and  that  cough  is  said  to  be  "  loose.'' 

This  change  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  inflammatory 
condition  baa  become  changed  ;  the  maacles  of  the  bronchi — 
BDch  as  they  are — are  no  longer  irritated;  the  mucons 
membrane,  instead  of  being  dry  and  rasped  by  the  imbibed 
air,  is  moist,  and  protected  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  layer  of 
secretion.  As  the  complaint  progresses,  this  mucus  increases 
in  quantity ;  and  its  density  is  occasionally  so  great  as  to  fill 
op  the  air-tubes,  and  give  rise  to  partial  or  absolute  sufToca- 
tion.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secretion  may  be 
so  thin,  and  in  anch  large  quantity,  as  to  threaten  death  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  We  may,  indeed,  compare  the  couditioa 
of  the  Inngs  in  bronchitis  to  that  of  the  skin  in  ague.  At 
one  time,  there  is  heat,  dryness,  and  distress ;  at  another, 
sweating  and  relief.  Excessive  sweating  is  strictly  analogous 
to  excessive  bronchitis.  It  gives  relief,  bnt  has  not  any 
enraUve  agency. 

At  this  point,  we  may  judicionsly  panse  to  inqnire  into 
some  of  the  laws  which  govern  secretion ;  a  fuller  account 
of  which  will  bo  found  in  Foiindfilion  for  a  Nein  Theory  and 
I'ractiee  of  MediciTw.  Wo  may  enunciate  their  sum  thus : 
"Debility  increases  secretion,"     For  example,  in  the  very 
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act  of  dying  cold  sweats  ensue,  and  their  analogue  in  the 
wind-pipe  may  be  recognised  in  the  '  death  rattle.'  Strumons 
children,  again,  have  "  snotty  "  noaea  ;  and  the  offspring  of 
diseased  or  poverty-stricken  parents  die  of  purging.  The 
last  days  of  the  consumptive  are  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
profuse  perspiration.  Even  the  discharges  &om  an  ulcer  or 
an  abscess  ore  increased  by  the  bloodlessness  of  its  surface. 
Poultice  a  sore,  and  its  secretion  is  abnudant ;  stimalate  it 
moderately,  and  the  '  pas  '  formed  becomes  more  like  butter 
than  cream.  "Clap"  and  "whites,"  are  both  aggravated 
by  an  enfeebled  constitation ',  and  the  discboige  in  both  is 
reduced  by  local  stimolation.  No  one  can  doubt,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  effects  of  mercury 
in  producing  sloughing  of  the  mouth,  that  salivation  from 
that  drug  is  attended  with  an  unusuaUy  bad  condition  of  the 
glands  and  gnms ;  nor  can  any  one  pretend,  when  he  is 
sweating  under  the  joint  influence  of  snn  and  labour,  that  he 
has  as  great  a  capacity  for  work  as  he  bad  when  he  started. 
From  these  considerations,  nc  recognise  that  an  eKcessive 
secretion  from  the  bronchi  is  not  an  evidence  of  rodandant 
health,  and  is  a  proof  of  existing  debility,  or  diminished  life 

With  increased  secretion  from  the  air  passages,  we  may 
have  asthma  combined.  When  this  is  present,  the  diatress 
of  breathing  is  considerable ;  for  not  only  are  the  bronchi 
more  or  lees  clogged,  but  there  is  less  power  than  usual  of 
forcing  air  through  them. 

'  Asthma,'  or  '  emphysema,'  as  it  is  more  learnedly  called,  is 
attended  by  a  singular  change  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  lungs ;  they  are  not  now  elastic,  like  India-rubber;  and 
expiration    consequently    requires   a   muscular  effort.      The 
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minnte  oor-cells  also  eoalesce,  or  otherwise  increase  in  size  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  mioate  blood -TceseiB  become 
materially  reduced  ia  the  area  orer  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed. Ah  a  result  of  all  this,  a  smaller  amount  of  air 
circalates  in  the  cheat,  and  yet  a  larger  quantity  is  required 
by  the  Bjatem,  With  less  respiratory  power,  there  is  a 
greatly  reduced  impetus  in  coughing.  But  of  such  compli- 
cation we  need  not  treat  too  miitutoly.  I  Ebnn,  intention- 
ally, making  more  remarks  apon  what  is  called  "astluua," 
for  my  knowledge  of  it  is  not  sufScientlj  Batisfactory  to 
enable  me  to  form  opinions  which  I  believe  are  worth 
enunciating.  Some  are  growbg,  but  they  are  immature. 
My  readers  will  cot  sufl'er  from  my  reticence,  for  Dr.  H. 
Hyde  Salter  has  pubhshed  a  work  on  the  subject,  which  is 
every  thing  that  an  inquirer  conid  wish, 

Bronchi  tie,  however,  may  arise  withont  a  preliminary 
feverish  attack,  and  the  patient  ia  only  conscious  of  baving 
B  severe  cold,  a  considerable  amount  of  weakness,  und 
persistently  failing  strength.  If  the  doctor  should  now  be 
called  npon  to  investigate  the  state  of  matters,  he  will 
generally  discover  that  the  lower  half  of  both  Innge  are 
affected  behind ;  the  front  and  upper  parts  being  more  or 
less  free.  On  asking  questions,  he  will  find,  moreover,  Uiat 
the  patient,  though  ha\'iug  lost  strength,  is  of  his  usual 
weight,  and  that  emaciation  and  expectoration  of  blood — 
the  chief  indicators  of  conBumption — are  absent.  The 
heart  at  the  same  time  is  soft,  its  contractions  feeble,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  sluggish  circulation  through  the  longs 
and  the  body  generally.  The  muscular  system  is  flabby, 
the  flesh  soft,  and  the  animal  spirits,  as  they  are  called, 
are  low.     If  the  expectoration  is  examined,  it  is  found  to 
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enuist  of  moeiu,  more  or  lees  dense,  usually  eolonrieas  and 
frothy,  bnt  Ereqoentl;  yellow,  and  so  heavy  as  to  nnk  in 
mt«r.  In  direct  proportion  to  the  eoUiIity  of  the  mattera 
eongbcJ  np  is  the  gravity  of  the  complaint ;  for  a  very 
airleHS  spntnm  shows  a  complete  blockage  of  the  air-waye. 

With  this  obstrnction  to  the  entrance  of  oxygen  into  the 
loDgfl,  thero  is  an  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  ;  and  Uiia, 
in  ita  torn,  produces  more  or  leaa  lividity  of  the  conntenance, 
and  a  proportioaal  nrgency  in  the  efforts  (o  breathe.  The 
patient  would  "  pant "  if  be  conld  ;  as  he  cannot,  be  simply 
flgbls  for  air,  and  none  can  look  at  him  without  sympathy. 
This  comparative  breathlessness  reacts  npon  the  vbold  blood, 
and  renders  it  nnnsually  liable  to  coagnlate  in  the  heart  and 
great  vessels.  With  all  this,  the  muscles  of  rospiration  are 
progressively  enfeebled ;  and  both  the  act  of  inspiration  and 
the  effort  of  coaghing  are  less  effectual  than  osnal. 

To  understand  the  value  of  these  symptoms,  let  me  invite 
my  renders  to  recall  the  time  of  their  boyhood,  during  which 
(hey  amused  themselves  with  "  pea- shooters."  If  they  were 
too  correct  to  have  u^ed  such  thicgs,  I  must  eiplaio  that 
these  are  fiimple  tubes  of  tin,  about  a  foot  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  the  fun  consists  in  shooting  a 
pea  through  them  by  the  force  of  a  strong  expiratory  effort. 
blunders  m  the  Indian  Ocean  use  far  longer  tubes,  called 
"  eompits,"  through  which  they  project  small  poisoned 
MTows,  by  whose  means  small,  and  sometimes  large  animals, 
tro  killed. 

Before  tbo  tabes  referred  to  can  be  used,  the  chest  has  to 
be  inflated  by  moans  of  a  forced  inspiration  ;  and  then,  when 
as  full  as  the  artillerist  cao  make  it,  muscular  contraction  is 
added  to  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
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misBile  ie  propelled  to  a  great  or  small  dlatacce,  aecording  to 
the  force  uaod.  The  breathing  appnrntus,  indeed,  forme  a 
sort  of  air-gon.  For  either  to  be  of  use,  it  ie  eleur  that  the 
aerial  chamber  must  be  well  filled  ;  an  empty  air-gun  and  a 
very  panting  man  could  not  propel  a  pea. 

If  for  the  bullet  and  the  pea  we  now  substitute  a  "  pellet  " 
of  mucQB,  it  will  be  clear  that  before  it  can  be  ejected  there 
mnet  be  a  considerable  force  behind  it.  Thie  involves  the 
necessity  of  a  deep  in- draught,  and  a  strong  expulsion  of  air. 
One  who  is  vary  much  exhausted  is  like  that  poor  Beatrice  in 
the  play,  who  suid  she  *'  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog," 
With  ench  on  enfeebled  person  ooughing  is  hot  a  "make 
believe."  Yet,  without  the  power  of  expectoration,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  danger  must  increase ;  for  the  patient's  longs 
resemble  a  leaking  ship,  whose  pumps  ore  choked,  and,  as  the 
hold  gradually  fills,  the  barque  etowly  sinks. 

Having  now,  as  it  were,  token  the  measure  of  bronchitis, 
we  are  prepared  to  fit  onr  treatment  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  We  con  see  that,  in  the  dry  stage,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  the  in-breathed  air  as  worm  and  moist  as  possible,  bo 
aa  to  give  comfort  to  the  dry  and  irritable  oirtubes  ;  or,  if  we 
ore  very  confirmed  friends  of  the  druggist,  we  can  nse  such 
dckeuing  medicine  as  antimony,  ipeuacuan,  and  squills. 
With  the  nausea  they  produce,  the  lungs,  like  the  skin,  break 
out  into  a  perspiration.  Such  medicines  have,  therefore, 
been  called  "  expectorants,"  for  they  have,  in  the  early  stage 
ttf  bronchitis,  a  tendency  to  relax  the  tense  condition  of  the 
pulmonary  membrane.  But  the  result  will  equally  occur 
without  them. 

When  once  the  cough  becomes  loose,  the  remedies  men- 
tioned are  pr^ndicial.      I  do  not  know  anything  much  more 


s  thaii  the  continned  employment  of  drngB  after  the 
have  effected  the  only  good  that  conld  reasonably  be  expected 
&om  them.  To  a  man  enfeebled  by  any  cause,  a  glasB  or  two 
of  wine  may  bring  warmth,  comfort,  and  appetite  ;  yet,  for 
ench  an  one  to  go  on  drinking,  at  frequent  intervRls,  wonld  be 
to  convert  a  blessing  into  a  cm^.  Yet  such  haa  been  the 
custom  in  ordinary  medicine ;  and  a  prescription  that  does 
good  at  fiist,  is  frequently  continued  for  many  days  or  weeks, 
and  ie  used  in  stages  where  it  can  only  do  barm.  For 
example,  the  wife  of  a  near  relative  of  mine  wrote  to  the 
effect  that  her  husband  had  bronchitis ;  that  he  was  very  ill 
and  weak;  she  feared,  too,  that  he  was  dying,  for  be  was  con- 
stantly talking  of  "  going  bome,"  as  if  ho  were  half- delirious. 
Recognising  the  symptom,  I  told  her  that  I  felt  certain  that 
the  doctor  had  ordered  her  husband  antimony,  and  that  sho 
must  tell  him  from  me,  who  knew  my  relative's  constitution 
well,  that  the  drug  acted  as  a  poison  upon  his  patient.  Some 
days  elapsed  ere  any  answer  came,  and  then  the  report  wns 
that  the  "  medico  "  was  certainly  using  "  tartar  emetic,"  and 
should  continue  to  do  bo,  as  he  felt  great  faith  in  its  efficacy. 
My  recommendation  then  was  very  terse,  viz.,  "  throw  physic 
to  the  dogs."  Tlie  advice  was  followed  ;  the  bow-wows  were 
too  clever  to  lap  up  the  medicine,  and  the  man  recovered 
comfortably  without  it.  Tb'a  preparation  of  antimony  is, 
indeed,  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  "  backening  bottles  "  sent 
to  patients  who  are  getting  well  too  fast.  Fortunate,  how- 
ever, it  is  for  medical  clients,  that  such  bottles  are  now 
almost  things  of  the  past. 

A  moment's  consideration  will   show  that  nauseants  are 
L  bronchitis,  when  once  the  expectoration  has 
No  one  would  encourage  the   consumptive  skin  to 
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perspire,  neither  ought  any  one  to  make  a  B«e»tiDg  h 
moist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cndeaTonrs  of  the  doctor 
Hhonld  he  directed  to  dry  np  the  secreting  tiir  passages.  Bat 
the  iitdicatiuii  is  like  a  guide  post,  which  points  the  way  with- 
out lending  other  aid  to  the  wayfarer.  The  question,  "How 
can  you  dry  the  lung?"  is  not  unlike,  "How  can  you  pre- 
vent night  or  day  sweats  in  consumption  ?"  Practically,  the 
plan  which  euits  phthisis  suits  bronchitis  equally.  We  may 
shortly  describe  it  thas  :  The  system  must  be  supported 
by  every  available  and  judicious  plan.  Amongst  tbese 
means  maat  be  reckoned  nDtritious  food,  and  the  nse  of 
Btimnlanta. 

But  whilst  we  speak  warmly  in  favour  of  tbe  nse  of  stimn- 
lanta  and  nutritions  food  in  bronchitis,  we  must  also  enter  a 
"  enveal  "  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  them ;  nor  can  I 
point  my  moral  better  tban  by  mentioning  two  cases  to  the 
point.  The  first  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  friend,  who 
treated  a  bronchitic  old  lady  first  to  wine,  and  then  to  brandy- 
Etnd-water ;  but  the  disease  got  no  better,  and  the  patient 
became  worse  ;  foTerish,  or  typhoid  symptoms  came  on,  the 
month  got  dry,  tbe  tongue  brown,  and  the  mind  wandering. 
A  consultation  was  called,  and  the  united  wisdom  of  the  two 
diseovered  that  the  sufferer  was  in  a  state  of  drunkenness ; 
hence  the  delirium,  dry  tongue,  fever,  thirst,  Ac.  With  leas 
alcohol  the  patient  soon  got  well.  The  second  case  occurred 
in  my  own  coiiaullation  practice.  The  patient,  n  very  deh- 
eate  lady,  about  Ihirty-five,  had  the  most  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis  I  ever  saw  cared.  Anxious  to  keep  her  strength 
np,  we  used  wine,  &c.,  as  we  thought,  judiciously,  and 
watched  its  effects  closely.  I  cannot  even  now  conceive  of  a 
case  in  which  the  necessity  for  such  plan  seemed  greater. 
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Bat  the  p&tient  got  wone.  At  length  her  friends  assembled 
round  ber  bed,  expecting  the  last  gasp.  It  came  not,  how- 
ever. From  her  feeble  lips  flowed  tbe  whisper,  "I'm  not 
dying;  I  want  some  bread  oad  milk."  Then  followed  the 
wiab  to  have  no  more  stimnlante.  Both  desires  were  grati- 
fied, and  upon  the  diet  indicated  by  the  patient,  tbe  reHtora- 
lion  to  health  was  rapid.  Soch  a  case  may  be  called 
instmctive ;  yet  I  have  not  met  with  another  in  which  a  nulk 
diet  has  been  productive  of  good. 

Tbe  treatment  by  geimrouB  food,  &c.,  may  be  called  con- 
stitutional ;  it  ia  neccBBsry,  bat  it  ie  indirect.  We  seek, 
therefore,  for  some  other  means  likely  to  operate  ilirecUy 
upon  tbe  diseased  membrane.  These  are  the  habitual  inbala- 
tiou  of  warm  air,  and  tbe  occasional  breathing  of  medicatod 
vapoiirs,  either  in  ordinary  steam,  or  in  a  minutely  divided 
state,  encb  aa  is  produced  by  any  good  spray  diffuaer.  Tha 
druga  which  I  have  fooud  to  be  most  efficacious  are  turpea*' 
tine,  used  in  vapour,  and  laudannm  and  water,  used  in  spray; 
The  first  may  be  adminiet^red  thus :  Heat  two  table-spoons, 
one  within  Uie  other,  so  aa  to  ensure  a  body  of  heated  metal, 
over  a  lamp,  until  they  are  quite  too  hot  to  be  held  by  the 
naked  fingers ;  then  into  the  inner  one  pour  a  tea-spoonful  of 
apirit  of  turpentine,  and  place  the  whole  close  to  the  nose 
and  mouth.  The  ecent  is  very  fragrant,  and  the  vupourgives 
great  relief. 

But  the  mucoua  membrane  may  be  influenced  from  without, 
as  well  aa  from  its  inner  aorface.  To  enable  my  readers  to 
foOow  me  fuUy  upon  this  point,  I  ahoaJd  like  to  refer  them  to 
a  chapter  on  "  Counter-irritants,"  in  Foundation  for  a  Ne\e 
Thtory  and  Practice  oj  Medicine,  far  too  long  to  be  epito- 
mised here.     Suffice  it  to  Bay,  that  certain  local  stimulants^  i 
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when  appLod  to  Ibe  akia,  are  absorbed,  paas  throagb  it  quite 
independently  of  the  blood-veBBeh,  and  irritate— sometimes 
even  to  positive  inflammation — the  parts  below.  That  bUstere 
oocaBionaJly  produce  strangory,  many  are  aware.  When, 
therefore,  such  materiala  aa  mustard,  turpentine,  or  cantha- 
rides,  are  applied  for  any  time  to  the  skin  over  the  chest, 
they  permeate  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  and  arrive  at  the  com- 
paratively sohd  parts  of  the  longs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  am 
convinced  that  blisters  to  the  chest  do  positive  good  when 
bronchitis  is  chronic.  But  favourable  results  are  not  recognised 
until  at  least  twenty-fuiir  hours  have  elapsed,  and  the  irritant 
has  had  time  to  penetrate  the  pulmonary  tissue.  This  stima- 
lant  often  does  so  much  good  as  to  be  the  turning  point  of 
the  complaint.  Frequently,  however,  the  advantage  gained 
is  transient ;  and  the  daily  nse  of  tni'pentine  and  oil,  well 
mbbeU  in,  answers  better.  My  prejudices,  when  I  first  began 
the  use  of  bhsters,  vrere  strongly  against  them ;  bnt  I  may 
now  safely  say,  that  I  very  rarely  ever  order  such  an  appUoa- 
tion  witbont  both  the  patient  and  myself  agreeing  that  it  has 
been  of  decided  service. 

Medicinally,  bronchitis  should  be  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  gonorrhcea,  t.  e.,  drugs  like  copaiba,  myrrh,  and  other 
balsams,  which  pass  out  of  the  system  moderately  unchanged, 
may  be  used ;  chlorate  of  potash  and  bromide  of  potassium 
are  also  frequently  of  service.  Amongst  other  indluutions, 
the  doctor  naturally  sees  the  desirability  of  checking  the 
secretion,  if  possible,  directly.  Opiom  is  a  drag  which  has, 
more  than  an;  other,  a  tendency  to  do  this  ;  consequently, 
this  gum  rosin  has  frequently  been  employed.  ¥et,  thongli 
often  nsefnl,  it  is  dangerous ;  for  it  sometimes  promotes 
sleep  and  lolls  cough,  without  producing 


diminution  of  the  amount  to  be  expectorated. 
like  eomnolence  would  do  upon  a  ehip'a 
pumping  wafer  out  of  a  ship  to  prevent  its  sinking.  The 
patient  may  subside  into  a  calm  repose,  and  jnat  awake  to  die. 
Coughing,  like  pumping,  may  save  a  life  whicb  would  other- 
wise founder. 

Bj  the  means  which  we  have  thas  indicated,  bronchitis 
ia  generally  enccessfully  treated.  Yet  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  severity  of  a  disease  may  be  such,  or 
the  physician  be  called  to  advise  at  so  very  late  a  stage, 
that  human  aid  is  powerless  ;  nevertheless,  few  doctors  hke 
to  despair.  I  well  rememher,  whilst  acting  as  House-Physi- 
cian  at  King's  College  Hospital,  London,  being  called  out  of 
bed  at  an  early  hour  to  see  a  man  jnst  brought  in,  apparently 
dying  of  bronchitis ;  his  face  was  livid,  he  could  scarcely 
breathe,  and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  cough.  At  once  I 
ordered  him  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  I  saw,  as  1 
had  anticipated,  that  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  the  Inngs  were 
sqwoozod  like  a  sponge  between  two  hands  ;  a  considerable 
mucous  secretion  was  thus  evactiated,  the  breathing  became 
easier,  and  the  power  of  conghing  returned  ;  hot  the  physi- 
cian whose  patient  he  was  superseded  me;  the  treatment 
then  in  vogue — antimonials,  &c., — were  need,  and  the  pro- 
mising progress,  apparent  for  the  first  three  days,  qoietly  set, 
and  for  the  man  the  sun  never  rose  again. 

To  record  such  a  case  may  seem  vainglorions,  and  I  will, 
therefore,  do  penance  by  recording  another,  which  occurred 
whilst  I  was  HouBe-Surgeon  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infir 
mary.  The  patient,  a  fine-looking  young  seaman,  had  bron- 
chitis, with  very  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  This  became 
extreme  on  one  occasion,  and,  ns  the  case  seemed  to  me  to  be 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 


ON   OONSUMPnON. 


Beantj— Often  related  to  oonsmnption — ^Early  ideas  of  dedlme-^ 
Modem  notions — Phthiais  not  purely  a  disease  of  the  longs — ^Eileets 
of  the  idea  that  it  was--  Ck>n8ainption  a  disease  of  the  oonstitation — 
Besembles  other  general  complaints — Signs  of  a  phthisioal  constitu- 
tion— Causes  likely  to  induce  consumption — Preliminary  signs  of  the 
disease — Vitality  impaired — Treatment — Oil — Heat — Laziness — 
Bnbbing  with  oil — ^Drugs — Local  remedies. 

When  a  boy,  like  a  great  number  of  oiber  lads,  I  had  a  yeiy 
loTing  regard  for  beautiful  women.  One  sat  in  the  pew  close 
beside  me  at  church,  and  a  large  part  of  the  service  was 
passed,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  with  gazing  upon  her  face, 
and  admiring  everything  about  her  which  I  saw.  At  another 
part  of  the  same  church  sat  two  other  young  ladies,  one  with 
features  beaming  with  smiles  and  sweetness,  and  plump  as  a 
cherry ;  the  other  lovely,  but  grave,  save  when  she  caught 
our  boyish  glances,  and  lighted  up  her  blue  eyes  with  a 
smile.  Acquaintanceship  enabled  us  sometimes  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of,  or  stand  near,  the  last  two ;  but  the  first  we  wor- 
shipped afar  off.  We  paid  her  homage  by  culling  violets, 
and  placing  them  before  her  seat  at  church,  and  thriUed  with 
delight,  though  we  reddened  at  being  caught,  when  she  threw 
npon  us  a  beaming  look  of  thanks.     When  we  saw  her  in  the 
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distance,  taking  an  eTeuing  walk,  we  nsed  to  nrgo  oni  ponies 
to  fall  speed,  jump  off  and  on  again,  aa  we  bad  Been  ''  riders  " 
do  at  tho  circns  ;  ia  tine,  we  worsUippcd  beuntf  as  oar  idol, 
and  offered  at  its  ehriue  each  Loiuage  as  lads  conld  devise. 
Sometimes,  when  we  were  old  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
dinner  table,  with  the  wine  and  fruit,  and  were  permitted  to 
rem^  after  the  ladies  depart'id.  we  heard  the  respective 
nlae  of  oar  goddesscB  discUBsed,  and  fonnd,  with  mingled 
■nrprise,  wonder,  and  distress,  that  there  existed  not  very  &r 
away  from  ne,  is  a  retired  village,  two  or  three  sisters,  who 
Tore  far  more  lovely  than  the  ladies  whom  we  hod  hitherto 
adored.  To  see  them,  wo  laid  all  sorts  of  boyish  plots.  We 
diank  in  every  word  that  told  of  them  and  their  welfare.  At 
length,  we  heard  that  one  was  to  be  married,  and  our  parents 
weie  invit«d  to  be  present  at  the  weddins  feast.  Yet  onr 
entreaties  to  accompany  them  were  disregarded,  and  we 
dreamed  on.  After  a  time,  owBelves  and  steeds  were  tmsted 
to  take  long  eicnrsions,  and  we  frequently  rode  near  tlie 
home  of  our  unknown  idols,  hoping  to  see  one  or  other. 
Yet  fortune  doomed  us  to  disappointment.  We  never  saw 
more  than  two  of  the  family,  and  they  were  nnnsually  plain. 
There  are  few  memories  of  my  childhood  which  are  much 
stronger  than  my  yearnings  to  look  upon  the  heaatiea  of 
whom  I  heard  so  much. 

After  a  time,  however,  instead  of  gentlemen  and  matrons 
speaking  of  our  unseen  goddesses  pleasantly,  their  words 
oame  with  bated  breath ;  and  we  heard  with  awe  that  con- 
iumption  was  laying  its  hands  upon  them.  What  consump- 
tion was  we  knew  not,  and  we  gought  to  find  out,  hoping 
that  we  conld  do  something  to  fight  against  it,  and  drive  it 
from  their  lovely  persons.     Every  conversation  in  whieh  we 
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heard  the  misfortune  apoken  of  was  closely  treasured  npj  i 
and  we  at  length  began  to  frame  in  onr  young  minds  tin  1 
idea,  that  conBuijii>tion  gave  women  their  highest  chamUi  J 
and  took  thcui  away. 

The  beauties  whom  we   personally   knew   are    ahve  yet  \ 
Those  who  surpassed  tliem  in  loveliness  were  soon  in  their  i 
grave.     Snch   was  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  diseas*  I 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  chapter.     Since  that  period  it  | 
has  never  been  wholly  absent  &om  our  thoughts.     If  we  hsaz  1 
of  unusual  gracefulaesB  of  form  or  face  in  women,  our  lirst  J 
thongbt    is,    are   thej   consumptive  ?'    And    some   perRooBi   j 
possessed  of  remarkable  elegance  and  features — fit  subjeotH  ] 
for  Apelles,  or  Praxiteles,  when  they  dehneated  the  goddoM  J 
of  love  and  beauty — serve  to  ne,  as  it  were,  as  transparent  ] 
glasses,    through   which   we   behold   a   weary    illness,    and 
perchance  an  early  tomb.     With  our  thoughts  are  interwoven 
the  painful  foeliugs  which  have  possessed  us,  whilst  going  our 
daily  round   as   house-surgeon  to  an  hospital,   or  anieugat 
private  patients,  and  finding  that  all  we  could  do  for  the 
i-icUms    of    phthisis    was   to    smooth    the    way    to    death. 
Amongst  all  the  miseries  of  a  doctor's  life — and  one  whose 
mind  is  sensitive  has  many — few  are  more  distressing  than 
having  to  visit,  every  morning  or  evening,  some  victim  of 
phthisis  of  whose  recovery  we  are  hopeless. 

Yet  our  discomfort  is  not  now  what  once  it  was.  In  our 
early  days,  when  wo  were  ■  filling  the  place  of  apprentice, 
student,  clinical  clerk,  and  house  physician,  it  was  an 
understood  thing  that  the  complaint  called  phthisis  was 
wholly  incurable.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  law,  by  learned 
pundits,  that  any  Medico  professing  to  cure  consumption  was 
a  charlatan  ;  ood  I  can  remember  reading  n  novel  in  nliioh 
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tie  refusal  of  a  doctor  even  to  try  and  restore  to  health  a 
patient  in  decline  was  deeply  Batirised.  There  were  other 
diaeaaes  placed  ia  the  same  category ;  and,  like  othere,  I 
began  my  career  aa  a  medical  man.  with  the  belief  that  my 
bauds  were  puiiall;  chained. 

But  many  things  were  tlien  snpposed  to  be  impoesible, 
simply  because  we  did  not  know  the  means  to  attain  our 
enda,  or  adopted  a  plan  which  opposed  our  purpose.  Conse- 
qneutly,  when  we  found  that  bleeding,  mercnry,  antimony, 
and  other  drugs  of  like  kind  were  osed  to  eore  consumption, 
we  thought  it  possible  that  each  practice  defeated  its  own 
object,  I  have  myself,  about  thirty-three  years  ago,  held 
the  basin,  whilst  a  doctor,  above  the  average  ability  of  his 
class,  bled  a  young  woman  for  what  he  told  me  was  acute 
phthisis.  He  spoke  of  venesection  as  giving  the  only  chance 
of  cure  1  and  eipressed  neither  contrition  nor  surprise  when 
the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  Careful  reading, 
however,  especially  of  the  works  of  young  phyaicloDs,  who 
were  snubbed  by  ancient  practitioners,  soon  indicated  to  me 
that  there  was  hope  for  the  consumptive,  if  a  plan  was 
followed  by  the  doctor,  which,  whilst  it  was  at  variance  with 
the  old  practice,  was  in  harmony  with  common  Bense  and 
Ime  experience. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  history  of  the  gradnal 
change  of  opinion,  or  an  enquiry  into  the  period  when  first 
it  became  recognised  amongst  the  learned  {which  does  not 
necessarily  include  the  "heads")  of  the  profession  that 
phthisis  is  curable  —  wo  might  almost  say  a  very  curable 
complaint — we  will  describe,  as  best  as  we  may,  the 
opinions  now  held  respecting  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
and  the  most  appropriate  means  of  cure. 
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Tbe  first  obsdrTfttion  whicli  we  have  to  make  will,  t 
appear  paradoxioal ;  but  we  assert  it  as  a  fact,  of  the 
certainty  of  which  we  have  long  convinced  oarselves,  and 
endeavoured  to  teach  others,  that  coDsnmption  is  not  a 
diseafle  of  the  Innffs,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
BO.  So  long  RB  phthisis  was  considered  to  be  a  pulmonarj 
affection,  it  wae  treated  by  remedies  intended  to  act  pri- 
marily, and  mainly,  upon  (he  lung  snbHtance.  Blisters, 
setoDB,  and  mbefacients  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  correaponding  to  tbe  diseaped  parts  within.  Some 
iageniouB  doctor,  indeed,  BUggested  the  propriety  of  treating 
a  tubercular  cavity,  as  the  snrgeon  wonld  on  abscess  ;  and 
flOnnselled  its  puncture  through  the  skin,  and  the  application 
of  some  stimnlnting  lotion  to  its  interior.  But  as  bis  plan 
BJgnally  failed  to  do  any  good,  and  was  certainly  a  painful 
one,  it  never  took  root. 

This  was  all  changed,  as  Boon  an  it  dawned  upon  the 
medical  mind  that  phthisis  ia  a  disease  of  tbe  blood,  or  of 
the  constitution,  rather  than  of  the  lunga  alone.  To  malte 
my  readers  nnderstand  the  distinction  fully,  let  us  consider 
the  difference  between  a  purely  local  disease. — such,  for 
example,  as  inflammation  of  the  eye,  arising  from  the 
irritation  of  a  bit  of  sand  or  iron,  — and  a  general,  or 
constitutional  disorder  like  gout.  In  the  first  case,  the  sole 
treatment  required  for  the  cure  of  the  complaint  ie  to  find 
the  appropriate  remedy,  and  apply  it  to  the  dolent  part. 
By  such  means  we  cure  ringworm,  scald-head,  cataract, 
nlcers,  and  the  like.  In  the  second  case,  our  appUcations  to 
the  diseased  spots  are  of  secondary  importance  ;  and  onr 
main  endeavour  is  to  modily  the  constitution.  Who,  for 
example,  woold  now  think  of  regarding  podagra  as  a  eevore 
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jnflammation  of  the  great  toe,  to  bo  cured  by  leecbee, 
ecarificstioD,  and  the  like?  Od  the  other  hand,  who  does 
not  r^ard  gocit  as  a  complaint  which  iuvolvcs  the  whole 
frame;  or  "the  blood,"  as  it  is  most  fashionable  to  say; 
having  many  strange  raanifeatationB  from  time  to  time  to 
demonstrate  its  existence ;  and  at  length  settling  in  one  or 
both  feet  in  preference  to  other  parta  of  the  body  ;  yet  being 
likely  to  invade  in  snccession  feet,  ankles,  knees,  hands, 
Btomach,  heart,  and  even  the  brain  ? 

In  like  manner,  phthisis  is  a  disease  of  the  constitntion, 
giving  from  time  to  time,  in  brain,  bone,  or  abdomen, 
indication  of  its  existence,  and  at  length  selecting  the  higher 
part  of  one  or  both  Inngs  for  its  especial  manifestation. 
Yet,  though  this  is  its  favourite  seat,  we  find  that  the  same 
disorder  will  affect  other  parts  of  the  body —  cerebrum, 
luynx,  liver,  stomach,  bowels,  peritonenm,  hip  joint,  spinal 
column,  &c.  Nay,  even  aa  gout  will  sometimes  be  irregular, 
and  show  itself  first  in  the  stomach  rather  than  In  the  feet, 
so  phthisis  will  occasionally  first  show  itself  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  brain,  or  windpipe. 

That  wo  are  justified  in  thus  regarding  oonsninption,  a  few 
Mnsiderations  will  show.  Its  victims  may  for  a  time  be 
dored,  yet  they  are  afl  liable  to  a  second  attack  as  is  a 
gon^  patient  to  a  second  fit.  The  two  diseases  are  alike 
hereditary,  and  may  bo  transmitted  equally  from  father  or 
mother.  Sach  romplaints  can  never  be  properly  regarded  aa 
otherwise  than  constitutional.  But  the  most  important  fact 
connected  with  this  subject  Is,  that  persona  sometimes  die  of 
decline,  although  the  lungs  ore  healed.  I  have  myself  seen 
many  sach  oases,  one  example  of  which  will  aofiice  to  show 
my  meaning.     A  yonng  man,  after  being  in  the  Liverpool 
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Infirmaiy  one  winter  for  consumption,  came  under  my  care 
at  the  Northern  Hospital  in  the  same  town  during  the 
following  year,  and  on  his  admission  had  a  violent  attack  of 
spitting  blood.  For  many  weeks  his  expectoration — bloody, 
purulent,  and  mucous  —  amounted  to  about  a  pint  every  day, 
and  the  emaciation  was  extreme.  By  and  bye,  however,  the 
quantity  expelled  became  less  and  less,  until  the  whole 
quantity  did  not  exceed  a  teaspoonful,  and  at  length  the 
cough  entirely  ceased.  The  evidence  of  two  large  cavities 
was,  however,  distinct;  and  the  process  of  emaciation  went 
slowly  on.  After  lingering  for  many  months,  the  man  died 
of  *' decline;''  yet,  on  examining  the  body,  both  cavities 
were  found  to  be  cicatrised  —  t.  ^.,  they  were  coated  within 
by  a  fine  membrane  resembling  new  skin,  and  there  was  no 
trace  of  active  disease  anywhere. 

Having  thus  established,  as  we  think,  our  point,  we  are 
prepared  to  understand  that  there  are  indications  of  the 
consumptive  **  diathesis  "  long  before  the  lungs  are  attacked. 
Amongst  these  we  may  name  plumpness  and  ruddiness  in 
youth,  clearness  of  complexion,  softness  of  skin,  brilliancy 
of  the  eye,  pearlincss  of  the  teeth,  and  a  gentleness  and 
amiability  of  manner  which  is  extremely  fascinating.  With 
this,  there  is  in  youth  much  mental  or  bodily  energy — what 
some  persons  call  mobility  —  i,  e.y  a  propensity  to  be  always 
doing  something,  inasmuch  as  an  enfeebled  brain  often 
indicates  its  condition  by  sleepless  activity.  Hence  we  find 
that  so  many  who  charm  us  by  their  loveliness,  astonish  us 
by  the  amount  of  work  which  they  get  through,  astound  us 
by  the  fertility  of  their  invention,  or  attract  us  by  their 
amiability,  seem  to  die  prematurely  from  the  results  of  their 
own  exertions.     As  I  write,  my   memory  recalls  beauties, 
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^^^poeS,  arcIiiteotB,  athletes,  matberaatieians,  merchants,  and 
other  conspicnoua  women  or  men,  who  have  died  promatureiy 
from  coDBumption— a  disease  wiiich,  like  gout,  might  have 

»beGn  warded  off,  had  each  one  had  the  skill  to  recognise  the 
indications  of  the  impending  danger,  and  nerve  enough  to 
undergo  the  means  requisite  for  safely. 

We  may  enunciate  as  a  fact  that  every  child  of  a  parent 
having  consniaptioo  is,  from  birth  to  death,  threatened  with 
the  same  complaint ;  and  that  each  can  hasten  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  just  as  the  offspring  of  a  gouty  sira 
may  have  his  first  fit  at  an  earlier  age  tban  did  his  father, 
by  habitual  indalgeace  in  beer. 

It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  investigate  the  means  which  are 
likely  to  hasten  the  advent  of  phthisis,  with  n  view  to 
avoiding  them.  What  these  are,  wo  loam  by  contemplating 
the  causes  that  bring  on  consumption  in  those  wherein  it  is 
not  the  result  of  an  hereditary  taint.  They  may  be  shortly 
Bummed  up  —  habitual  exposure  to  moist  cold  ;  insufficient 
food  and  clothbg  ;  and  a  reckless  expenditure  of  the  powers 
of  life.  The  young  man  of  fortune,  who  enters  upon  hia 
worldly  career  full  of  health  and  strength,  and  runs  a  course 
of  riotous  living,  spending  his  substance,  and  himself,  like 
"  the  prodigal  son,"  finds  bimaelf,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  on  a  sick  bed,  dying  of  decline.  My  memory  can 
trace  many  acquaintances  to  whom  such  a  description  applies. 
Without  any  constitutional  disease  entailed  on  them  by  their 
ftuoestors,  they  have  fairly  earned  phthisis ;  just  as  another 
may  attdn  to  a  gouty  diathesis.  Others  bavo  induced  the 
complunt  by  that  excessive  "  training  "  which  is  regarded  as 
necesBBiy  to  prepare  a  man  for  competition  with  his  fellow, 
in  the  boxing-ring  or  in  the  "  out-rigger."     If  men  generally 
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knew  how  freqnently  excessiye  exercise  brings  on  decline, 
they  would  speak  more  reasonably  of  gymnastics  than  they 
usually  do. 

But  all  who  inherit  phthisis  do  not  have  the  disease,  any 
more  than  all  the  children  of  a  gouty  father  are  podagrons. 
The  indications  which  seem  to  stamp  one  individual  as  a 
more  probable  victim  than  another  we  have  already  pointed 
out.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  here,  than  add,  tl^t 
those  are  most  obnoxious  to  consumption,  who  were  bom  at 
a  time  when  either  parent  was  comparatively  near  death  from 
this  disease ;  consequently,  those  in  this  condition  ought  to 
be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  risks. 

Having  thus  remarked  upon  certain  common  symptoms 
that  indicate  general  danger,  it  becomes  our  business  to 
notice  those  which  tell  of  the  imminence  of  tho  disease  — 
the  avant-couriers  of  a  fit  of  phthisis — for  consumption  has 
fits,  as  gout  has.  One  of  the  most  certain  is  expectoration 
of  blood  from  the  lungs.  This  does  not  always  happen ;  but 
when  it  does,  it  is  a  symptom  which  demands  from  the 
patient  the  most  serious  attention.  The  amount  of  loss  may 
be  small,  or,  as  generally  happens,  it  is  considerable ;  yet, 
unless  tho  occurrence  can  be  fairly  traced  to  some  other 
cause,  haemoptysis  heralds  the  advent  of  consumption. 
Sometimes  it  is  immediately  followed  by  other  symptoms ; 
but  more  frequently  an  interval  of  two  years  elapses  between 
the  first  spitting  of  blood  and  the  more  serious  manifestatipp 
of  the  complaint. 

The  two  most  common  forerunners  of  the  fit  usually  come 
together ;  and  when  they  are  recognised,  a  puhnonary  attack 
may  follow  at  any  time.  These  are,  loss  of  strength,  and 
emaciation.     Without  apparent  cause,  an  individual  feels  sp 
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veak  that  no  pkaBnre  is  taken  in  anything.  Wcdking, 
ridiug,  working,  talking,  reading,  and  writing  are  all  irksome. 
A  bed,  or  a  sola,  is  the  only  comfortable  apot ;  quemlouB- 
nees  replacoE  mirth,  and  there  is  a.  constant  fear  of  some- 
thing impending.  With  this  there  is  loss  of  flesh  ;  and  the 
patient  sees  it'ith  disgust  his  bones  becoming  daily  more 
distinct.  Very  probably  he  has  no  "  cold,"  or  symptoms  of 
inflaenza,  so  that  he  is  much  puzzled  to  acconnt  for  the  &eak 
which  his  body  haa  taken.  If  he  have  a  catarrh,  the  symp- 
toms are  naturally  attribatod  to  it.  After  tlieso  Rymptoma 
have  continued  for  some  time,  a  cough  comes  on,  abort  at 
first,  and  dry,  but  gradually  becoming  "  looser;"  aod  there  is 
shortness  of  breath,  with  rapid  pulse.  When  the  diseaae  is 
foirly  catubliBhed,  the  victim  cODtbnea  to  get  thinner  and 
Wi'aker,  the  cough  is  more  diatreasing,  tbe  digeation  faila, 
there  is  great  sweating  during  sleep,  often  diarrhcea,  and 
consumption  at  length  lauds  the  poor  patient  at  the  bottom 
"if  the  hill  of  life.  Truly  the  complaint  dosorves  the  name 
it  has  received,  for  the  victim  seems  almost  consumed  away 
ere  he  draws  hia  last  breath.  Wo  beg  our  readers  to 
recolleot  the  word,  for  we  shall  refer  to  it  again. 

When  we  investigate  the  state  of  the  system  in  phthisis, 
wo  recognise  this  prominent  fact,  that  inatead  of  proper 
tissue  being  formed  in  every  organ,  another  product  ap- 
pears, which  is  possessed  of  hut  little  life,  and  very  soon 
decays.  To  this  debased  material  the  name  of  '  tubercle '  is 
given.  The  new  matter  may  bo  formed  everywhere,  bat  it 
is  most  common  in  the  lunga.  Phthisis,  then,  consists 
easenlially  of  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  in  which 
there  is  a  powerlesEnesa  to  make  healthy  tiaeue ;  or,  in  other 
words,    &  foilorc  in  the  organism  to   continue    its   normal 
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changes ;  or,  in  the  yemacalar,  a  loss  of  livmg  power.  If, 
then,  consumption  essentially  depends  npon  diminished 
vitalism,  it  follows  that,  if  we  can  recruit  the  patient's 
**  force,"  we  can  prevent  the  spread  of  destructive  con- 
sumption. 

I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  thus  :  — I  have  a  tree  which 
grows  flourishingly  in  a  warm  conservatory ;  hut  from  caprice 
I  hanish  it  to  another  house,  where  it  can  get  no  sun ;  or 
into  the  exposed  garden,  where  it  is  certain  to  he  cold. 
Within  a  few  days,  I  see  the  thing  drooping;  instead  of 
growing,  it  gradually  feides,  its  leaves  fall  one  hy  one,  the 
younger  shoots  die,  and,  unless  a  change  is  made,  the  plant 
will  be  irrecoverably  lost.  Yet,  if  I  now  replace  it  in  the 
warm  house,  and  there  is  enough  vitality  left  in  the  roots 
and  stem,  the  tree  recruits  its  life,  and  again  becomes  green 
and  beautiful.  If  vitality  had  gone,  heat  and  light  would 
have  been  useless.  The  change  effected  has  been  produced 
by  the  inherent  power  called  life.  This  I  cannot  give,  nor 
can  any  man.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  put  living  creatures 
into  the  best  position  for  exercising  the  vital  or  organic 
forces  which  they  possess. 

We  conclude,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  is  to  place  the 
patient  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  renovating,  or 
developing,  the  inherent  power  which  remains  in  his  consti- 
tution. As  we  find  that  bis  system  consumes  the  tissues  too 
fast,  we  must  give  plenty  of  appropriate  fuel,  so  that  the 
supply  may  exceed  the  demand;  feeling  sure  that,  if  the 
process  of  decay  be  arrested,  other  good  results  will  follow. 
But,  in  following  out  this  plan,  the  stomach  is  often  against 
us,  and   refuses   to   digest   even   half  the   food   necessary. 
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Conseqaentlj  we  h&ye  to  eelect  encb  diet  &a  can  be  most 
easily  digeeted. 

As  in  coDBumption  the  htmiaD  fat  la  first  burned  np,  ao  it 
is  the  doctor's  care  to  replace  this  in  profiiBten,  To  tbi>> 
end,  oils  and  adipoBe  meat,  sncb  as  bacon  and  tbe  like,  are 
recommended ;  but  it  is  a  cnrioaa  fact  that  the  two  are 
rarely  tolerated  together.  One  who  can  digest  oil  can  with 
difficulty  bear  fat  beef ;  and  be  who  can  indulge  lai^y  in 
stall-fed  flesh,  redolent  with  unet,  and  enjoy  "  dripping  "  in 
pnddings,  &<:-,  cannot  endure  cod  or  other  oil.  Agtun, 
sJl  oleaginous  fluids  arc  not  equally  valuable  as  escu- 
lents. Olive  and  almond  oils,  for  example,  are  pargative, 
roBombling  in  this  respect  that  expressed  from  castor  and 
orotou  eeeds.  Other  vegetable  fata  seem  to  be  worthless, 
as  animal  fuel.  The  so-called  fish-oils  are  pre-eminently 
natritions  and  fattening.  The  Esquimaux,  and  inhabitants 
generally  of  Arctic  regions,  almost  live  on  unctnons  seal, 
walrus  meat,  or  whale's  blubber.  Taken  internally.  It 
BUpporffl  tbe  body,  and  keeps  it  warm.  It  is,  indeed, 
human  fuel  in  the  stomach,  as  completely  as  when  burned  in 
the  lamp.  lu  the  first  and  second,  it  imparts  heat;  in  the 
first,  however,  it  gives  no  light. 

Cod-oil  has  long  been  one  of  tbe  moat  popnlar  esculents — 
for  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  medicine — m  consump- 
tion. Nevertheless,  I  have  greater  faith  iu  another  old- 
fashioned  diet,  viji.,  one  of  milk,  combined  with  spirit  of 
some  kind.  I  have  known  individuals  live  for  a  twelvemonth 
upon  a  quart  of  milk  and  three  ounces  of  rum  per  day,  and 
recover  their  health  perfectly,  without  taking  anything  else, 
or  altering  their  daily  routine.  Each  year  that  my  eiperi- 
ence  nuia  on,  it  makes  me  respect  this  diet  more  deeply. 
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Amongst  poor  folks,  who  cannot  procure  good  milk,  my 
recommendation,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  is  to  boil  blue 
milk  with  a  small  quantity  of  flour  and  suet,  skimming  any 
superfluity  from  the  surfetce  when  cold.  Thus  we  may  make 
a  fluid  almost  as  rich  as  that  given  by  a  well  fed  cow.  Cream 
and  almonds  may  be  used  occasionally  as  a  substitute  for 
milk.  The  milk  and  rum  should  be  taken  warm,  and  it  must 
be  noticed  that  it  is  in  this  condition  extremely  useful  in  pre- 
venting or  checking  diarrhoea. 

Where  the  stomach  cannot  bear  oleaginous  food,  the  skin 
may  be  well  rubbed  with  olive  oil,  or  other  similar  material. 
Of  the  value  of  unctuous  inunction,  with  or  without  sham- 
pooing, it  is  difficult  to  speak  warmly,  without  being  too 
enthusiastic.  I  have  seen,  under  its  influence,  cases  other- 
wise hopeless,  recover  perfectly.  But  the  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently important  to  demand  more  attention  than  I  can  now 
give  it ;  and  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  my  readers  if  I 
postpone  what  there  is  to  say  upon  it  to  an  appendix,  to 
appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

To  return  to  consumption.  We  know  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  body  has  to  make  its  own  heat.  The 
natural  warmth  is  kept  up  by  an  esculent  fuel;  and  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  aerial  temperatare  and  the 
blood  heat,  the  greater  necessity  is  there  for  food,  or  ince 
versa.  A  man  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  40°  requires  more 
aliment  to  keep  his  warmth  up  to  96°,  or  blood  heat,  than 
another  who  lives  in  a  temperature  of  90°.  And  if  he  cannot 
procure,  or  digest,  victuals,  he  consumes  himself  slowly,  and 
loses  warmth.  Cold,  moreover,  or  the  absence  of  heat, 
stunts  the  growth  of  man  and  animals ;  consequently,  if  we 
wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  one  who  is  drooping,  ade- 
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qaiito  warmth  is  of  the  utmost  coosui^uence.  It  is,  in  vitBl 
mattere,  what  economy  is  in  pecuniary  affairs. 

It  is,  indeed,  diffiuult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  heat  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis.  Having  already  given  a  remark- 
able example  of  tiiia  in  I'ic»frvnfioH  of  Health,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  value  of  this  force,  I  will  not  repeat  it  here,  but  naoid 
another  case,  which  was  under  my  eye  at  the  time  that  this 
essay  wax  penned. 

A  married  woman,  of  oonsumptive  family,  a  gentleman's 
housekeeper,  and  living  in  comparative  comfort,  was,  after  an 
onnsual  amount  of  fatigue,  produced  by  norsiug  a  aJck 
molber,  and  a  walk  of  four  miles  daily  in  addition  to  her 
domestii!  cai'e,  seized  with  consumption,  ami,  in  spite  of  her 
master's  care — for  he  is  a  physician — became  so  rapidly 
worse,  that  a  speedy  dissolution  was  expected,  But  the  tide 
was  eflcctnally  tumiid  by  the  use  of  a  tire  in  the  bedroom, 
which  was,  by  its  means,  kept  at  u  warm  temperature.  The 
reenit  bus  been  that  the  morning  cough  has  materially  dimt- 
niabed  in  severity,  the  body  is  nut  chilled  by  putting  on  cold, 
□1'  even  damp  cloibos,  and  with  the  warmth  has  come  a 
return  of  appetite.*  1  have  read,  Homewhere,  that  experience 
in  the  liromptou  Hospital  for  Consumption  shows  that  each 
patient  admitted  ia  improved  by  the  warm  air  of  the  house, 
long  before  it  is  possible  to  find  any  special  change  from  the 
use  of  medicines.  Indeed,  it  ie  Hcaroeiy  necessary  to  speak 
of  the  vaiue  of  heat  to  those  who  ore  familiar  with  the 
advantages  giuncd  by  sending  phthisical  patients  to  snch 
climates  as  Madeira,  Malta,  Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  and 
AuBtralia.     Yet  it  ia  well  to  know  that  attention  to  judicious 
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heat  and  ventilation  in  one*s  own  dwelling  in  Great  Britain 
will  answer  almost  as  well  as  a  journey  to  distant  shores  ;  and 
we  helieve  that  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  nursing,  that  the 
rooms  in  which  a  consumptive  patient  lives  should  never  be 
below  65°  ;  70°  is,  I  think,  the  best  temperature. 

Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  consumption  there  is 
a  great  diminution  of  muscular  power ;  and  that,  even  at  the 
best  of  times,  exhaustion  follows  excessive  exercise ;  conse- 
quently, we  must  discourage  all  bodily  fatigue  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phthisis.  I  emphasise  the  word  all,  because  it  is 
desirable  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  point — What,  indeed, 
does  all  bodily  fatigue  include  ?  For  the  consumptive,  it 
includes  walking,  talking,  and  even  sitting  in  a  chair.  Many 
are  the  patients  whose  lives  have  been  prolonged  by  their 
being  sent  to,  and  kept  in,  bed ;  and  many  another  case  can 
I  reckon  up,  in  which  repose  has  effected  a  cure.  As  the 
financier  more  carefully  nurses  his  last  shillings  than  his 
original  sovereigns,  so  should  the  phthisical  patients  hoard 
up  their  decaying  strength.  Yet  too  often  do  we  find  such 
victims  walking,  or  riding  out,  for  exercise,  and  sitting  up  all 
day,  as  if  to  prove  that  their  vigour  has  not  wholly  ebbed 
away.  Such  resemble  animated  water-cans,  who  allow  them- 
selves to  run  dry  that  they  may  demonstrate  that  they  yet 
hold  water. 

Laziness — pure  and  unadulterated  sloth — is  an  essential 
part  in  the  treatment  of  "  decline."  The  indolence  thus 
recommended  is  quite  compatible  with  abundance  of  pure  air, 
which  can  readily  be  introduced  into  the  room  by  Mr. 
Burder's  contrivance.  By  his  plan,  a  tin  tube  is  brought  from 
the  outside,  conducted  round  the  fire  place,  and  then  pro- 
longed into  the  chamber,  opening  by  a  whirUgig  near  the 
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patient.  The  dranght  of  the  fire  produces  a  current,  tlie 
same  heat  warms  tlie  iDcoming  Btreiim,  and  the  patient  enjoys 
the  lasTtr;  of  pure  and  ealid  air  to  his  lungs'  content. 

Such  are  the  moat  important  hygienic  measures  to  be 
adopted  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis ;  and  we  cannot  indicate 
our  opinion  of  their  paramount  value  better  than  by  saying 
that,  without  attentioa  to  these,  medicine  is  powerleaa  to 
cnre  ;  with  them,  no  medicaments  are  necessary. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  drugs,  even 

ies,  are  admissible  in  ordinary  cases  of  confiumption.  If 
I  'HV  stomach  is  out  of  order,  as  it  generally  is,  its  daty  to 
'  it^est  is  quite  as  much  as  it  can  perform  ;  and  to  burden  it 
farther  with  the  coction  of  such  sapid  sabstances  as  quinine 
and  steel  is  injudicious.  Yet  sometimes  it  seems  necessary  to 
administer  such  medicines  as  astringents  to  restrain  diarrhtBa, 
for  unless  this  he  suspended,  the  patient's  strength  rapidly 
wears  away.  But  even  here  it  is  possible  to  check  the  occur- 
rence by  enemata.  We  bavo,  indeed,  frequently,  when  m 
consultation  on  cases  of  consumption,  made  nso  of  the  sen- 
tence, "  Keep  the  stomach  for  food,  the  rectum  for  phyaie, 
and  the  skia  for  oil."  By  this  contrivance,  the  natnrai  busi- 
ness of  the  digestive  organ  is  not  interfered  with,  and  the 
physician  is  thereby  enabled  to  deserve  the  character  of  a 
eensible  man,  one  which  he  would  certainly  not  receive  if  he 
ordered  steel,  eod  oil,  challc  mixture,  and  food,  all  in  the 
same  day.  A  stomach  forced  to  receive  so  many  different 
things  would  most  assuredly  end  by  rejecting  some,  if  not 
all. 

We  must  not,  however,  close  our  essay  without  adverting 
to  the  local  medication  of  the  lungs  in  phthisis.  As  the  dis- 
ease in  the  pulmonary  organs  is  a  form  of  scrofulous  uloera- 
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tion,  we  shonld  treat  it  mnch  as  we  would  a  stmmons  sore  else- 
where; modifying  our  practice  according  to  circumstances. 
The  plans  which  maj  be  adopted  are — 1.  The  inhalation  of 
the  vapour  of  hot  water,  with  or  without  mixture,  creosote 
being  the  most  appropriate  addition.  2.  The  use  of  some 
spray  diffuser ;  when  this  is  adopted,  a  drachm  of  laudanum 
should  be  added  to  half-an-ounce  of  water,  and  a  fourth  part 
used  at  a  time,  the  sufferer  being  directed  to  inhale  the  opiate 
mist.  In  one  case — ^the  first  in  which  this  plan  was  recom- 
mended by  me — ^the  patient  found  extraordinary  relief  from 
the  plan,  for  it  both  checked  the  cough  and  diminished  the 
expectoration.  A  number  of  other  fluids  may  be  substituted 
for  laudanum,  e,  g,,  eau  de  Cologne,  or  lavender  water,  both 
of  which  prove  to  be  gentle  stimulants.  At  the  same  time, 
our  client  may  be  directed  to  wear  upon  the  chest  some  form 
of  epithem,  which  imparts  a  sensation  of  heat  to  the  skin. 
For  example,  eau  de  Cologne,  or  any  other  spirit,  may  be 
sprinkled  upon  flannel,  covered  with  impermeable  tissue,  and 
worn  next  the  body  ;  or  flour  of  mustard  may  be  dispersed 
from  a  powder-puff  over  a  hare- skin,  and  similarly  borne. 
But  if  we  were  to  enter  too  closely  into  such  details,  we 
should  debar  our  readers  from  the  pleasure  of  working  them 
out  for  themselves.  Where  the  principles  of  treatment  are 
understood,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  practice  to  be  followed 
is  almost  certain  to  follow. 


TsnB  if  aa  cU  aajiaf,  to  Om  •Stel  U4l  «h*l  i*  Wh 
afacadr  bwm  w  no^iag  oxista  uchir  lb»  titii  vhMi  ii 
dwlly  nev.  Cor  lib«  muUfpul  of  »««ry1bii«  hM  t>M« 
knomn  in  tbe  utciast  Iomk  Won  a*.  I  bAw,  tuih>«d,  tntiri 
<tf  •  book,  tboof^  w  7«t  iiiMbl«  to  obuin  k  ropr,  cnlillMil. 
Oid  Inrfmtion  R*-diKor*rtil,  In  mtny  b  tondti,  uitl  u<>tal>l,v 
WMQgst  the  arti£cere  in  ([bus,  wo  hwr  froiiooU  McliuimVitUM 
of  admiration  for  tlie  aaliqno,  nnd  n  *i)(b  of  ro|{rat  tbai  tliv 
art  of  mtikiiig  cerUiu  colours,  or  ootulniiatiuiis,  Una  liuvii 
wboll;  lost.  But  raediciuo  boa.  8oiu(>bow,  foruiud  mi  tixoei' 
tioD  totbis  mil!,  tind  tliero  in  uol  a  youDg  man  Uiul  lixtvuN  tliv 
schoolsi  nbo  docs  not  boliuve  Ibnt  old-fublonttd  Idnita  i>f  ibnt- 
lorisg  must  bu  mdioully  hod,  und  Uiat  thi>  moruli  of  Hciii'iic«  Iihii 
made  javeitile  pliyaiciiuiH  HU|mrii)r  to  ituti(jiiul«il,  luiil  Nuiiin 
nbitt  fciiiiniati  M.  D.a.  Onno  upoii  n  tium  It  wua  olbxrwliiu, 
ami  Dotbing  ill  tho  art  nod  myatnry  of  tb«  iiiiuttmi'iir;)',  ibi> 
Biirgeon>  01  the  pmclitiouor  in  mwlialiui  waa  [luruiiltod  tu 
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exist,  unless  it  conld  be  demonstrated  as  having  been  tanght 
by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  or  some  other  far  distant 
star.  When  such  ideas  prevailed,  medicaments,  like  dried 
mummy,  centipedes,  powdered  serpents,  and  the  like,  were 
found  in  the  arcana  of  a  doctor's  shop  ;  and  to  send  for  a 
graduate  in  medicine  to  a  sick  man  was  very  commonly  ante- 
cedent to  an  immediate  summons  to  a  fashionable  under- 
taker.  It  is,  then,  by  no  means  wonderful  that  a  reaction 
against  ancient  medical  notions  should  have  set  in,  and 
that  a  clean  sweep  should  be  made  of  antiquated  theories  and 
practice. 

But  when  rooms  have  been  swept  free  from  dust  and  cob- 
webs, we  like  to  see  them  furnished  ;  and  sometimes  a  critical 
eye  may  find  that  the  new  chairs,  tables,  and  carpets,  which 
have  come  from  the  modem  upholsterer,  are^not  so  service- 
able as  tho  ancient  furniture  that  has  been  d^arded.  When 
this  occurs,  the  sensible  man  masters  the  Ceeling  of  shame 
which  creeps  over  him,  and  reinstates  the  once  despised 
chattels  in  their  place  of  honour.  In  medicine,  such  has 
really  occurred,  and  things  which  were  once  despised  as  old 
women's  remedies  are  gradually  being  adopted  by  thoughtful 
eclectics.  For  myself,  I  say  it  without  shame,  that  I  am 
indebted  to  an  elderly  lady  for  my  knowledge  of  the  best 
mixture  to  allay  cough.  After  sundry  attempts  to  make 
scientific  compounds  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  a  personal 
friend,  I  had  the  ground  completely  cut  from  beneath  me  by 
an  old  woman,  who  sent  him  a  mixture  of  honey,  rum,  and 
lemon-juice,  in  equal  parts.  This,  with  or  without  laudanum, 
is  still  my  favourite  prescription. 

Again,  I  am  indebted  to  ancient  families  for  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  milk  and  rum  as  an  article  of  medicinal 
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r  diet ;  and  I  declare  that,  wiLh  all  my  knowledge  of  materia 

I  iDodica,  gained  hb  a  diligent  studeut,  au  uijsiduous  lecturer, 

S.U  ftttiiBtive  phjsieion,  1  know  no  single  reniedy  wLicb  is 

equal  in  value  tu  this  mixture.     Indeed,  if  I  were  to  record 

only  a  tealb  part  of  the  good  which  I  have  seen  effected  by 

it,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  writer  being  thought  "bobby- 

horsical,"      Yet  even  then  I  coold  appeal  to  oil  my  sensible 

contomporariea,  and  aak  them  whether  each,  as  he  grows 

into  years,  does  not  become  more  and  more  enamoured  of 

I   those  medicaments,  in  which  he  feels  that  he  can  repose  the 

f  most  perfect  trust  ?* 

This   preface  will  show  that  no  one  ought  to  despise  a 

I   remedy  simply  because  it  is  ancient,  nor  be  ashamed  at  silting 

I  below  the  knees  of  a  Gamaliel  nearly  two  thousand  years 

].     To  ealopse  such  a  teacher  as  CcisuB  may  seem  strange 

uow-a-daja,  yet  I  cannot  write  what  I  have  to  say  without 

passing  bim  a  compliment.      It  is  he  amongst  the  ancients 

who  recognised  the  value  of  the  external  nse  of  oil,  and  tbe 

•  1  un  glad  to  find,  from  remsikB  made  by  Uie  reviewaT  of  ihla  book  in 
tia  Medical  Quaiterix,  that  I  am  rilhi^r  too  hiird  npoa  my  brotbccB  in 
nmdicuie,  and  too  lauclaloi;  of  old  women.  That  writei  UBsaiea  Da  that 
muij  of  the  tluugs  nhich  I  haie  picked  ap  frota  OQtsideni  ars  taagbt  to 
Ue  ttodcnta  of  medicine  b;  the  cegnlar  loctnren ;  and  be  dutincU;  retBTB  to 
tbe  profesio™  from  wbom  he  leaniod  Tariona  bomclj  ramsdui.  I  can  only 
w;  Uuil  I  bave  never  yet  heard  any  modical  man,  eilbei  in  London  or  tbe 
pnmiio«B,  rater  to  the  nse  of  milk  and  mm,  and  ol  lemon-juice,  honuj,  and 
nm.  either  oalogibtieully  or  otbsrwito;  nnd  I  may  bay  BtiU  farther,  that 
I    «hen  s  patient  at  my  own,  whoie  caae  is  mentioned  id  this  chapter.  «aa 

noommended  to  He  Dr. ,  of  London,  wba  would  pat  bim  into  Ihe  nsy 

of  being  itiengUiuned  by  oil-rokbingT  replied  that  bo  hnd  been  lumiliar  with 
the  remedy  fyr  yoini.    Annlhor  lettep  camo,  wqnesting  to  know  the  name  of 

tbe  medical   man   who   bad  ordered  it,  inaimncb  a*  Dr.  bclicred 

that  be  waa  the  only  man  in  the  profcuion  who  had  adopted  (be  pmctice. 

Rnhbing  with  cod  oH  was   once  eoinmuu  enanijh,  but  when  thii  waa 
oppoied,  in   coiueqneDce  at  iti  Dauaoui  unall,  tbs  praotiu   fell   into 
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importance  of  friction  in  the  cure  of  disease ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of  either,  if  I  had 
not  been  obliged  to  read  his  pages  ere  a  ''license  to  practise," 
&e.,  was  given  to  me. 

The  re-discovery  of  the  ancient  knowledge  referred  to  came 
somewhat  in  the  following  guise  : — Whilst  pondering  deeply 
over  the  means  which  the  doctor  had  at  his  disposal  to  effect 
an  improvement  in  the  health  of  his  clients,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  impart  strength,  or  to  ward  off  death  by  debility, 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  lungs,  and  the  skin  were  reviewed. 
Everybody  knows  how  the  physician  may  cause  food  and 
physic  to  be  introduced  in  certain  cases  into  the  stomach  and 
rectum,  without  the  patient  being  benefited ;  and  how  he  can 
force  lungs  to  take  in,  and  give  out,  oxygen  without  aerating 
the  blood,  as  in  severe  cases  of  asphyxia.  Standing  by  the 
body  cf  a  strong  youth,  just  drawn  from  the  water  and  appa- 
rently drowned,  the  doctor  may  pump  wine  down  the  throat, 
and  ammoniacal  solutions  into  the  bowel ;  he  may  galvanise 
the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  heart,  and  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  without  the  smallest  result  being  appa- 
rent ;  yet,  when  he  sets  himself  and  attendants  to  rub  the 
body  and  limbs  perseveringly,  he  slowly  finds  the  flesh 
becoming  firmer,  and  the  lips  rosier,  until  at  length  the  sus- 
pended animation  is  restored. 

Having  seen  one  such  phenomenon,  the  surgeon  eagerly 
longs  for  more  information,  and  seeks  for  extended  experi- 
ence. This  has  now  been  obtained,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  steadily  and  perseveringly  rubbing  the  body 
of  one  seemingly  drowned  is  of  far  greater  efficacy  than 
artificial  breathing,  or  any  other  known  plan.  The  naked 
body  freshly  drawn  from  the  water,  lying  in  a  warm  room. 
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uDtl  snrroniided  by  eanieRt  robbers,  bas  far  better  chaDce  of 
riamg  once  more  into  life  tban  one  placed  in  tbe  most  elnbo- 
rate  maebine  for  aastaining  respiratory  movemeate.  Fruiu 
such  hiatoriea  as  onr  booka  record  of  recovery  from  drown- 
ing,  none  cau  dntw  any  other  coDclasion  than  that  friutiou  of 
tbe  body  is  of  very  great  -valne.  To  tbe  same  and  points  the 
account  wbicb  we  have  read  of  Torkisb  baths,  in  which 
kneading  and  ebompooing  form  an  important  part. 

Again,  during  ray  early  professional  daye.  there  wore  aome 
remarkable  instaucea  apoken  of  by  tbe  goasipa,  in  which  a 
pnifcaaionol  "  rubber  "  bad  cured  bad  caaea  that  weie  said 
to  be  examples  of  •'  apinal  irritation,"  after  very  many  clever 
doctors  bad  aignally  failed.  Unable  to  eiplain  the  "  reason 
why."  I  became  only  more  determined  to  verify  the  tratb  of 
tbe  stories.  If  a  fact  be  real,  it  cannot  be  made  a  fiction 
because  a  doctor  is  unable  to  underatand  it.  Of  tbe  reliability 
of  the  accounts,  ample  eyidence  convinced  me ;  and  my  sab- 
sequent  researcbea  on  "  myalgia,"  with  a  comprebcnsion  of 
the  real  nutnre  of  the  diacaae  cuUtled  Spinal  Jrrilation, 
enabled  me  to  see  why  tbe  shampooing  treatment  was  calcn- 
lated  to  do  good. 

The  complaint  referred  to  waa  due  to  failure  of  muscular 
power ;  for  tbe  soreness  and  suffering  in  tbe  fleaby  texttues 
followed  from  undue  fatigue.  Tbeao  symptoms  were  miain- 
terpreted  by  doctors,  and  treated  upon  n  plou  which  mode 
the  mnacles  more  debilitated,  and  the  patient  weaker  ;  con- 
sequently, Goreneaa  merged  Into  pain,  and  pnin  into  agony. 
Willi  tbe  "  rubber"  aU  was  changed ;  folao  mediuation 
ceased  to  do  mischief ;  the  aching  fleah  waa  allowed  to 
repose  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  bad  ita  firm- 
ness promoted  by  jwrsevering  and  atrong  friction ;  wbilat  tbe 
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body  was  at  the  same  time  nonrished  with  good  food  and  the 
inmiction  of  oil. 

A  few  days  before  writing  this  essay,  I  had  another  visit 
from  the  patient  whose  history  I  gave  in  Chapter  VL  Well 
do  I  remember  his  legs  and  thighs  when  I  first  saw  him  ; 
soft  they  wore,  small  in  bulk,  and  flabby,  like  sodden  wash- 
leather;  and,  as  I  ''worked'*  them  in  my  hands,  the  man 
winced  with  pain.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  large 
in  size,  hard  as  those  of  an  athlete,  and  insensible  to  a  hard 
grip ;  a  change  mainly  due  to  persevering  friction  and  sham- 
pooing. Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  have  occurred  to  me, 
but  none  more  conspicuous  than  this.* 

With  the  above  histories  before  us,  we  cannot  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  steady  friction,  rubbing,  or  shampooing,  is 
of  great  utility  in  other  cases  besides  suspended  animation. 
It  has,  in  addition  to  its  general  value,  a  special  effect  upon 
the  muscular  structures  ;  and  I  aver,  after  closely  observing 
the  effects  of  both  for  many  years,  that  the  remedy  of  which 
we  treat  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  use  of  electricity  or 
galvanism,  or  that  which  is  now  designated  by  the  absurd 
epiphet  of  "  Faradisation."  I  use  the  word  absurd,  for  it  is 
as  silly  to  call  the  use  of  galvanism  by  the  name  of  the 
philosophic  physicist,  as  it  would  be  to  call  shampooing 
**  Celsusation,"  after  the  Roman  physician,  and  the  use  of 
cod  oil  by  the  title  of  **  Morrhuism."  I  have  heard  of 
**  myalgia  "  being  designated  "  Inman's  pains/*  but  I  cannot 

*  As  I  am  correoimg  this  sheet  at  a  great  distance  from  England,  and 
have  not  the  preceding  ones  at  hand,  I  am  not  sore  whether  I  have  given,  in 
the  chapter  on  Palsy,  an  acconnt  of  two  cases  nndcr  my  care  at  the  Liyerpool 
Royal  Infirmary ;  in  one,  the  mnscles  of  the  forearm,  and  in  the  other,  the 
whole  of  both  extremities,  were  restored  to  their  normal  bulk  and  strength 
by  shampooing  alone,  without  the  asc  of  oil  or  other  embrocation. 


[  concoive  anybody  caliing  indulgeuce  in  general  diet,  and 
piiasing  beef  tbroDgb  the  bowels  inatond  of  shoc^e  ibrongh 
tbe  limbs,  "  Inniaai Ration."  tJnlosa  ancb  queer  nomen- 
clature be  eappressed,  we  sball  sbortly  bear  of  the  "aotna) 
cantery "  being  culled  "  Tyndftlisation,"  aflor  the  eminent 
pbilosopher  of  caloric,  &x. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  tbe  volae  of  oil,  or  oleaginoos 
'matters,  when  iipplied  to  tbe  ekin,  witbodt  or  with  the 
addition  of  ebainpooing.  Their  use  by  orthodoi  practitionerH 
may  be  traced,  in  modem  times,  to  the  petiod  when  tbe 
medical  profession  went  wild  upon  the  importimco  of  cod- 
liver  oil.  No  sooner  wax  the  belief  attained  that  this  stnff 
was  good  for  conBumption,  than  it  became  the  practice  to  give 
it  in  every  case  of  pLtblBis,  and.  none  wore  allowed  to  die 
witbont  having  firgt  partaken  of  the  nauseous  fluid.  Bat  it 
was  soon  foaud  that  many  could  not  digest  tbe  dose,  even 
when  it  was  made  as  palatable  as  the  art  of  the  apothecary 
oould  effect.  Stomachs  are  sometimes  imperious,  and  will 
only  allow  in  their  domains  snch  subjects  as  please  them. 
Yet  the  doctors  resolved  not  to  be  baffled ;  and  if  they  conid 
not  introdnoe  the  material  in  one  way,  tbey  would  in  another; 
BO  they  bad  it  rubbed  into  the  akin.  In  some  instances,  the 
results  following  the  prai-Uce  were  undoubtedly  good,  but  it 

,  was  attended  with  vcrj-  unpleasant  accompaniments.  The 
patients  who  submitted  to  it  became  repugnant  to  tbe  nostrils 
of  their  friends,  and  the  odour  from  the  skin  often  prevented 
e  delicate  stomach  of  the  consomptive  &om  receiving  food. 
With  the  stink  of  fish  nil  always  in  the  nose,  every  article  of 
diet  seemed  to  taste  of  it,  and  the  mbbing  with  snch 
materia]  was  soon,  abandoned. 

Tet,  when   the   profession   gave   up  the  use  of  fish   oil 
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externally,  and  their  favourite  means  fisdled  them,  there  were 
Bome  few  who  investigated  the  snbject  farther,  and  attempted 
to  ascertain  whether  other  materials  wonld  not  equal  the  valae 
of  cod  oil,  both  internally  and  externally.  We  have  chiefly  to 
to  do  with  the  latter.  Scented  lard,  pore  salad  or  olive  oil, 
almond,  and  other  oils  were  tried  in  succession,  and  the 
results  duly  noticed.  When  it  became  evident  that  advan- 
tageous results  followed  in  very  many  cases  of  consumption' 
from  the  use  of  '*  oil-rubbing,*'  a  farther  question  arose,  viz., 
whether  the  same  plan  of  treatment  would  not  be  of  service 
in  other  diseases  besides  phthisis. 

It  then  became  advisable  to  give  the  plan  a  trial  in  every 
case  where  there  was  '*  debility '*  as  a  prominent  symptom  ; 
and  when  it  was  found  that  the  experiment  was  attended  with 
successful  results,  a  {urther  development  of  the  value  of  oil 
naturally  followed.  Memory  soon  recalled  to  our  notice  the 
abundant  use  of  unguents  in  ancient  times  in  Judea.  The 
Bible  tells  us  of  kings  being  anointed  with  sacred  oil;  of 
precious  ointment  running  down  from  Aaron's  beard  to  the 
skirts  of  his  clothing ;  of  Jesus  having  his  feet  covered  with 
a  costly  salve,  immediately  after  being  washed. 

The  reader  will,  probably,  also  remember  the  expression, 
'*  oil  to  make  the  face  to  shine,"  and  others,  which  indicate 
that  in  the  East  it  was  considered  a  luxury  to  have  the  skin 
covered  with  an  oleaginous  film.  Thence  the  memory  will 
pass  to  the  physiological  fact,  that  the  hide  of  almost  every 
animal  is  furnished  profusely  with  oil  glands ;  that  the 
human  skin  is  naturally  covered  with  unctuous  material ; 
which  is  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  negro,  and  others 
who  inhabit  hot  climates. 

From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  a  recollection  of  the  expe- 
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rionce  of  Mansfield  Parkyns.  bd  enterpriBing  Abyssinian 
traveller,  who  reported  that  he  found  the  heat  way  to.bciir 
the  heat  of  a  tropical  enn  was  to  go  naked,  save  where  the 
wttistcloth  did  ita  duty ;  but  carrying  half-a-ponnd  of  bntter 
npon  his  bead,  which,  by  slowly  melting,  kept  the  skin 
bathed  in  grease — a  curioae  garment,  certnauly. 

Again,  the  memory  arises  of  conversations  we  have  held 
with  travellers  from  hot  climat«s,  who  hare  descanted  npon  the 
Talue  of  perspiration,  as  euabling  them  to  tolerate  the  heat  of 
a  boming  sun.  We  have  ourselves  recalled  with  dislike  the 
feeling  of  dryness  and  discomfort  which  has  followed  a  bath 
in  sultry  weather,  and  which  continued  until  the  secretions 
from  the  sweat  and  oil  glands  have  again  coated  the  skin  with 
oil. 

To  these  observations  the  travelled  reader  will  add  his 
rcmembranee  of  the  baths  found  at  Pompeii,  in  which  were 
found,  in  a  number  of  niches  in  the  wall,  boxes  or  pots  of 
ointmeot,  many  still  retaining  upon  them  the  name  of  the 
owner.  These  were  habitually  nsed  after  drying  tlio  flesh — 
•ometimeB  by  the  individual,  bat  occasionally  by  a  male 
attendant,  as  we  find  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.,  418,  422. 

Bulnea  nootc  sobit 

CnlMa  et  crista  oi^tna  impreseil  oliptei 

Ac  fliimmom  domioa  femor  eicloiu&re  eoegit. 

See  also  the  some  author.  Sat.  iii.,  76. 

From  the  preceding  observations  the  conclusion  is  reiuiily 

drawn,  that  the  use  of  oil  over  the  body  is  appropriate  in 

fevers,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  soiiace  is  unusually  dry, 

and  harsh.     As  these  cases  are  common  enough,  it  has  been 

L  euy  to  oconmnlate  experience,  and  this  soon  demonstrated 
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that  the  use  of  ongnents  to  the  skin  is  a  comfort  in  that  form 
of  feverishness  which  is  so  common  amongst  children  in 
eases  where  water  in  the  head  is  threatened ;  also  in  typhos, 
scarlatina^  and  other  similar  affections. 

Again,  it  has  been  noticed  by  the  observant  that,  daring 
the  prevalence  of  the  **  plague  "  in  the  cities  of  the  East, 
and  elsewhere,  they  only  escaped,  whose  business  with  oil 
made  the  skin  coated  with  that  substance.  Taking  this  as  a 
test  worth  following  up,  when  the  plague  ravaged  Malta,  all 
whose  profession  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  sick  and 
with  the  dead  wore  dresses  saturated  with  a  solution  of  wax 
in  oil,  leaving  only  the  hkce  exposed;  and,  singular  as  the 
precaution  seemed,  it  was  effectual,  and  guarded  all  who  wore 
the  tela  cerata  from  infection. 

It  would  fill  a  moderate-sized  volume,  were  we  to  enume- 
rate the  instances  in  which  we  have  seen  a  beneficial  effect 
from  oil-rubbing — a  result  which  has  been  tested  in  every 
possible  way  ;  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two, 
which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  evidence  relied 
upon.  A.  B.  C,  a  gentleman,  of  almost  Herculean  build  as 
regards  phifsique,  had  long  been  a  sufferer  from  that  form  of 
debility  called  **  nervous,'*  which  might  be  compared  to  that 
felt  by  those  who  have  to  labour  in  a  **  sirocco,"  or  which 
eventuates  in  sun-stroke.  The  prominent  symptoms  were 
noises  in  the  ears  and  head  (which  were  the  more  distressing, 
as  the  auditory  nerves  were  both  paralysed),  and  many  other 
symptoms  that  are  commonly  supposed,  although  erroneously, 
to  be  dependent  upon  organic  cerebral  change.  In  this  case, 
everything  which  medicine  could  do  was  tried ;  there  is  not  a 
known  tonic  that  was  not  used,  nor  a  roborant  diet  which  was 
not  rigidly  followed  up.     Yet  the  improvement  was  almost 
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imperceptible,  &om  month  to  moQth.  At  Length,  resort  wuh 
hiul  to  sliiunpooing  with  oil,  and  a  change  for  the  better  woh 
soon  apparent.  For  manj  weeks  the  practice  was  continned, 
and  now  life  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  system.  Then 
the  plan  was  dropped,  and  the  patient  drooped.  The  practict;, 
betog  again  adopted,  was  not  given  Dp  nntit  the  gentlemBn 
hud  regiuned  perl'oct  health,  the  onfortnnate  deafbess  alone 
remaining.  He  is,  indeed,  a  client  of  whom  a  physician  may 
well  foel  proud. 

The  other  patient  was  a  yotmg  lady,  tall,  of  elender  hnUd, 
and  great  activity,  but  having  parents,  both  of  whom^  though 
rarely  ill,  were  delicate,  if  not  consnmptive.  After  leaving 
school,  the  lady  began  to  safier  &om  various  pains,  and  her 
life  was  made  almost  miserable  by  aching  limbs  and  tortured 
body.  Of  the  reality  of  her  Bofierings  none  could  doubt, 
and  the  most  old-fashioned  of  physicians  wonld  have  hesi- 
tated to  call  them  "hysterical."  To  find  relief  for  their 
daughter,  the  parents  took  her  to  variotis  "  capitals,"  to  seek 
for  the  best  advice ;  even  speculuu)  doctore  were  consulted, 
and  the  womb  duly  inspected  and  medieateil.  Tet  the 
patient  was  a  puzzle  to  all.  Every  organ  of  the  body  was 
to  be  benlthy  ;  and  it  was  impos^ble  to  attribute 
symptoms  to  disorder  of  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
kidney,  or  womb.  Tonics  of  all  kinds  were  pre- 
Beribod  ;  exercise  on  horseback,  on  foot,  or  in  a  carriage  was 
enforced i  the  diet  was  of  the  best;  yet  still  the  kdy  lingered 
on  in  BufTering. 

At  length,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  case  was  one  of 
simple  myalgia ;  every  muscle  of  the  body  was  soft,  flabby, 
ill -nourished,  and  unfit  for  work,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all 
were  seats  of  pain  after  very  trifling  exertion.     It  became 
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evident  that  the  daily  exercise  was  the  constant  cause  of  the 
pain.  The  web,  partially  woven  by  sleep,  was  destroyed 
daring  the  waking  hours.  Best  in  bed,  therefore,  was 
recognised  as  the  appropriate  means  of  core.  Bnt  after  this 
had  been  resorted  to,  there  was  little  increment  of  strength, 
and  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  fonr-poster  seemed  threat- 
ened. At  this  jonctore,  shampooing  the  limbs  with  oil  was 
adopted,  and  recovery  shortly  began.  The  mother,  however, 
donbtfdl  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  reported  that  **  it  made 
the  legs  swell  ;**  and  so  it  did  indeed,  bnt  only  in  the  way  a 
famine-stricken  sailor  '*  swells  "  when  he  reaches  a  land  of 
plenty.  The  lady  continued  to  increase  in  the  way  indicated 
until  she  was  enabled  to  take  leave  of  the  doctors  and  the 
rubbing,  and  to  become  an  ordinary  woman — delicate,  it  is 
true — but  nevertheless  useful,  ornamental,  and  comfortable. 

At  this  point  the  writer  may  pause,  to  remind  his  readers 
of  the  statement,  made  elsewhere,  respecting  the  cures  of 
spinal  irritation  effected  by  professional  **  rubbers,**  after 
orthodox  doctors  had  failed.  The  case  referred  to  was 
precisely  similar  to  those  called  in  days  gone  by  *'  examples 
of  spinal  irritation,*'  save  only  that  there  was  little  tenderness 
over  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae;  and  it  was 
cured  at  length,  after  orthodox  physicians  had  failed,  by  an 
heretical  doctor,  who  acted  like  an  old  woman ;  and  con- 
descended to  be  instructed  by  successful  feminine  quacks. 

Oil-rubbing  requires,  however,  some  nicety  in  manipu- 
lation. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  useless  for  a  patient  to  rub 
himself.  The  fatigue  attending  the  process  does  away  with 
any  good  it  can  effect.  The  rubbing  should  be  carried  on  in 
a  warm  room,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  suit  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer.    Sometimes  a  patient 
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is  too  weak  to  endure  it.     DDdor  Bticb    circtuoGtances,  no 
oiled  pad  may  be  placed  on  the  chest,  or  elsewhere. 

Bnt,  though  I  speak  enthnsiaatieally  of  oil-mbbing,  my 
readers  must  not  imagine  that  it  Ib  a  panacea,  or  ilirir  rtla. 
By  no  means;  it  is  comply  a  valmtble — veiy  valuable — addition 
to  the  physician's  armoniy.  We  all  of  as  know  bat  too  well 
that  instances  freqaently  occnr  in  wliifh  Death  lays  his  band 
too  heaTily  npon  his  victim  for  a  doctor  to  remove  it.  We 
are  qnite  aware  that  all  mediuine  is  powerless  in  certain  cases, 
and  in  many  diseases ;  jet  we  nerertheless  fight  on,  hoping 
■gainst  hope  that  oar  advice  and  the  remedies  used  may  tnm 
the  scale  favourably.  When  we  see  a  poor  hnsband,  a  Icrving 
sister,  an  invaluable  wife,  or  any  other  victim  of  decline, 
sinking  lower  each  month,  nntil  all  chance  of  recoveiy  eeoms 
hopeless,  we  cling  with  eagerness  to  everything  that  [iromiseg 
restoration  ;  and  if,  after  all  other  things  have  failed,  we  find 
a  plan  which  restores  one  oat  of  three,  we  haU  it  with 
delight.  The  following  case,  if  it  stood  alone,  wonld  be 
quite  BoSicient  to  make  any  sanguine  doctor  enthusiastic.  I 
was  called  in  consultation  to  see  a  yonng  man,  whose  life  to 
his  family  was  very  valoable.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  bad 
CouBomption,  and  the  sole  canse  of  my  opinion  being  asked 
was.  to  decide  whether  it  was  better  to  stop  in  England  to  die, 
or  go  abroad  on  the  chance  of  recovery.  After  many 
inqniries,  my  decision  was,  for  a  comfortable  home  nntil 
death  arrived.  The  patient,  who  hod  twice  wintered  in  Italy, 
took  the  same  view.  This  being  settled,  the  ordinary 
attenrlant  said — "  Now,  doctor,  is  th^re  anything  which  yon 
can  suggest  for  us  to  do  in  addition  to  what  we  are  doing  ? 

Mr.  is  taking  chalybeatee,  cod  oil,  which  be  digests 

easily,  and  as  good  food,  be.,  as  be  can  manage.     As  you 
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percehrey  he  pays  dne  attention  to  wannth  and  ventilation  ; 
eome,  what  more  can  yon  think  of?'*  I  suggested  oil- 
mhhing,  and  the  ohservation,  "  It  shall  be  attended  to,"  was 
the  last  remark  abont  the  ease  which  I  heard  for  a  long  time. 
Abont  three  years  after  this,  the  fcunily  surgeon  stopped  me 

in  the  street,  and  asked  me  if  I  could  remember  Mr. 's 

case  ?  Yes,  was  my  reply,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  occurred 
yesterday — how  did  it  end?  **  Why,  I  met  him  at  a  ball 
last  night,  and  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room." 
We  then,  like  a  couple  of  conceited  youths,  recounted  our 
*'  bonnes  fortunes,"  not  in  love,  but  in  medicine,  and  parted 
at  length  better — because  more  hopeful — doctors  than  we 
were  before.  Ah,  me,  how  few  of  us  range  hope  alongside 
champagne,  and  fear  on  a  line  with  antimony. 

Tho  practice  above  recommended  may  be  usefully  adopted 
in  those  cases  where  infantile  convulsions  occur,  or  are 
imminent ;  whenever  children's  flesh  is  soft  and  flabby  ;  where 
"water  in  the  head"  is  threatened;  in  feverishness  ;  and 
where  cramps  are  common.  It  is  very  useful,  indeed  indis- 
ponsible,  in  bronchitis,  phthisis,  mesenteric  disease,  maras- 
mus, diabetes,  and  myalgia.  Appropriately  used,  it  becomes 
an  aphrodisiac. 

The  plan  may  be  varied  by  medicating  the  oil  with  such 
stimulants  as  turpentine  or  other  essence,  or  with  a  narco- 
tic, Buch  as  belladonna,  opium,  or  morphia ;  but  into  this 
point  wo  need  not  enter. 

In  oDuolusion,  let  me  repeat  once  more  my  favourite 
fonnula  for  cases  of  phthisis,  or  general  debility  :  "  Keep 
tho  stomach  for  food,  the  rectum  for  physic,  and  the  skin  for 
oil.*'  It  is  a  homely  saving,  but  not  the  less  true  on  that 
account. 
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\  DuRiNa  more  tliau  twenty-fire  yenrs,  the  treatment  of  the 
diaeitBO,  to  which  the  oame  of  ''  tuHuniination  of  the  lungB  " 
lifiB  been  given,  has  been  the  battle-field  on  which  rivtvl  sects 
I  in  iDedJcine  have  contended.  Occupied  at  fir§t  by  the  old 
I  Bchool  of  BUtipbio^stic  physicians,  it  has  been  contended 
I  for  in  ttims  by  thoeo  whoea  banner  waa  veDeHection,  cuppilng, 
I  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  chlurofomt,  expectancy,  low  diet,  and 
rpscodo  01  tnic  rationalism  respectively.  Yet,'  long  and 
I  MineBtly  as  the  combatants  have  fought,  and  boldly  as  some 
t  their  success,  it  is  by  do  means  settled  to  which  of  the 
lyivalB  the  palm  of  victoiy  is  really  due. 

ThJB  dubiety  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  absence  of  an 

pithoritative  tribunal,  to  whose  judgment  the  medical  profes- 

ion  generally  would  bow.     That  such  a  decision  is  desirable. 

1  will  admit ;  but  few  would  like  to  give  the  office  of  judge 

Vto  anybody  practising  medicine.    None  would  trust  colleges  of 
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physicians,  courts  of  apothecaries,  conncils  of  snrgical  halls, 
and  examiners  in  universities ;  for  all  alike  consist  of  men 
having  their  own  individual  hobbies,  prejudices,  and  favourite 
plans  of  treatment.  We  can  scarcely  expect  medical  mag- 
nanimity to  go  so  far  as  to  allow  Drs.  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  F., 
and  G.  to  declare  solenmly  that  they  are  all  wrong,  and 
Mr.  R.  is  right.  No ;  if  a  verdict  is  to  be  given  on  which 
all  can  rely,  it  must  be  formed  by  a  court  accustomed  to  deal 
with  evidence,  and  to  sifb  every  matter  that  comes  before  it 
to  the  bottom. 

Even  the  public  is  held  by  thoughtful  physicians  to  be 
a  better  judge  than  a  purely  professional  tribunal.  We  see 
this  principle  in  the  sister  profession,  theology.  In  every 
church,  sect,  or  division,  the  verdict  of  the  preachers  is 
regarded  as  of  slight  moment.  Every  minister,  who  di£fers 
with  his  brethren  upon  the  most  appropriate  method  of 
treating  a  diseased  soul,  refuses  to  bow  down  to  the  opinion 
of  his  brethren,  and  resolutely  proclaims  his  own,  so  long 
as  he  can  find  a  following  upon  whose  sympathy  he  can  rely. 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  Prelacy  and  Presbyterianism, 
Popery  and  Protestantism,  Conformists  and  Nonconformists, 
have  contended  as  strongly  —  if  not  more  so —  for  supremacy 
in  divinity,  as  have  rival  doctors  in  medicine. 

What  has  been  orthodoxy  at  one  time,  and  received  the 
support  of  regal  and  ecclesiastical  power,  has,  by  the  sole 
verdict  of  the  people  generally,  been  converted,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  into  heterodoxy.  The  crushed 
skulls  of  a  so-called  hydra  have  developed  new  powers, 
until  the  oppressor's  club  has  been  rendered  powerless.  As 
we  cannot  in  any  way  roll  all  humanity  into  one  head,  and 
then  appeal  to  it,  we  must  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  isolate 
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that  menUl  inflaenue  which  operates  in  all.  We  tliiak  that 
ereryODe,  after  Btndyiog  the  sohject  for  a  whUe,  will  agree 
with  as,  thai,  the  nltimato  judge,  in  all  things  apou  which  ao 
opinion  can  bi;  formed,  is  "  sound  common  sense."  Bj  this 
term  we  mean,  that  facaltj  of  the  mind  whirb  induces  it 
to  seek  for  the  largest  amoant  of  evidence  procnrahle  on  any 
subject,  to  sift  it  thoroughly,  and  to  draw  inferences  and  form 
a  judgment  therenpou- 

It  is  not  altogether  inappropriate,  in  a  medical  treatiKo,  to 
advert  to  the  manner  in  which  almost  evtry  single  thing 
vhicb  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  valoable  has  been  opposed. 
Even  vaccination  is  at  the  present  time  (July,  1671)  opposed 
by  F.  W.  Newman,  an  individual  of  wonderfbl  mental  power, 
snd  great  mdepeudence  of  mind. 

We  are  not  one  of  those  who  would  deprecate  critbism, 
or  hold  'Sat  a  band  of  welcome  to  every  person  who  pro- 
fecMS  to  nake  aa  wiser  than  we  were  before.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  desire  to  be  a  "  free  lance,"  like  thosii  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  carrying  the  colours  of  our  heart's  beloved.  La 
Toriie.  When  a  page,  we  were  submissive  ;  whun  a  knight, 
we  liave  never  avoided  the  toumameut,  or  to  combat  in  the 
■melei,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  meet  every  honourable 
i^ponent,  whether  he  be  young  or  old.  If  heaton,  wc  rejoice 
ihat  onr  mistress  has  a  better  champion  than  ourselves;  if  we 
'40&qaer,  it  is  only  for  the  interest  of  our  paragon.  As 
a  knight,  we  rucogniae  the  courage  of  every  challenger, 
whether  we  are  victorious  or  beaten  ;  and  our  gorge  rises  at 
howls  «f  derision,  uttered  by  speotatora  who  have  no  chivalry 
in  their  soulfi. 

If  eTei7  medical  writar  demeaned  himself  as  did  the  knu/hu 
■4]f  tAd,  (lie  cause  of  La  viirit';  would  triumph.     But,  ■ 
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many  a  good  lance  and  true  fears  to  enter  the  lists,  because 
he  dreads  the  violence  of  the  vulgar  crowd,  who  are  generally 
led  by  fuglemen,  who  would  tear  to  pieces,  if  they  could,  the 
champion  who  should  conquer  him  they  backed.  Every 
critic  should  emulate  a  model  knight.  tViien  he  does  so, 
every  author  must  respect  him,  even  though  worsted. 

The  young  aspirants  to  fame  deserve  partictdar  considera- 
tion.  When  the  slim  Ivanhoe  entered  ike  lists  at  Ashby, 
and  struck  with  his  pointed  lance  the  slueld  of  the  doughtiest 
of  the  victorious  champions,  he  met  with  popular  sympathy ; 
not  because  he  was  beloved,  but  because  Bois  Guilbert  was 
disliked.  But  the  Marshals  of  the  Lists  were  impartial. 
Would  not  every  novel  reader  censure  them  had  they  given  an 
unfair  advantage  to  the  known  Templar,  or  tried  to  commit  a 
secret  injury  on  the  stranger  ?  If  those  who  aspired  to  be 
leaders  of  the  public  in  various  professions  were  worthy 
judges,  there  would  not  be  a  tithe  of  the  grovelling  discus- 
sions that  there  are  upon  disputed  points. 

We  do  not  lay  claim  to  eminence  in  the  order  of  knight- 
hood, but  we  do  pretest  strongly  against  the  mean  manner  in 
which  those  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  noble  profession  persecute 
aspiring  recruits.  We  have  no  special  champion,  nor  any 
particular  critic,  in  our  mind,  as  we  write  this.  We  simply 
refer  to  the  general  run  of  medical  judgments,  which 
appeal  to  the  lowest,  rather  than  to  the  highest,  interests  of 
our  nature. 

If  priests  and  doctors  really  loved  orthodoxy,  they  would 
fight  for  it  fairly,  like  knights,  and  not  like  jesters,  who  try 
to  overwhelm  an  adversary  with  soot,  flour,  or  mud. 

I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  a  very  useful  custom,  if  a 
course  of  instruction  in  common  sense  formed  a  part  of  the 
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roatiDe  edacatioo  in  every  echooi,  and  that  every  oxamination 
Bhonld,  cofltaia  eome  queattons  to  be  solved  solely  by  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty. 

We  might,  for  example,  put  the  following  query  to  a  ladies' 
college : — Mrs.  A.  finds  that  she  has  habitually  to  change  her 
domesticfl,  for  they  are  saucy,  ill-mannered,  and  very  deetnio- 
tive  to  glass  and  china.  Mts.  B.  rarely  discharges  a  eorvant, 
and  finds  very  few  breakages  to  complain  of.  In  wealth, 
position,  number  of  family,  Sx.,  the  two  are  equal,  and  both 
are  the  sole  faousekeepera.  You  are  requested  to  draw  auoh 
inferences  as  the  above  information  sngge&ts,  and  to  form  a 
,   judgment  thereon. 

To  a  soldier  we  might  put  the  question : — There  are  now 

ilose-shooting,  breech -loading  fire-arms,  capable  of  being  dis- 

L  twunty  times  in  a   minute.      You    are  required  to 

tf^poBBCssion  of  a  breastwork  held  by  an  enemy,  distant 

F'ftunuand   yards.      You    ore    permitted   to    advance  b 

rsiub  a  &shion  ae  you  may  select,  aitd  to  use  such    defen- 

I   dve  armoor  aa  your    men    can    easily    cany.      State   your 

\  method. 

To  these,  and  such-like  qaestions,  maoy  answers  would 
doubtless  be  beside  the  mark,  Yet  wo  fancy  that  if  some 
astnte  damsel  were  to  reply  to  the  first — "  Mrs.  A.  frequently 
I  loses  her  temper,  and  saya  nasty  things  to  her  domestics,  and 
Mrs.  B.  never  speaks  unadvisedly;"  and  some  thoughtful 
captain  declared  that  he  "  would  make  his  men  advance  like 
snakes,  and  Qse  bnUet-pruof  plates  on  the  hat  and  shoulders, 
and  only  stand  up  and  rush  when  he  was  close  to  the  hostile 
camp,"  we  should  applaud  them  both. 

"  Iron  Duke  "  had  to  command  men  in  India,  it 


B  said  that  he  put  one  into  a  scale,  i 


I  him  naked. 
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The  soldier  was  afterwards  made  to  dress  in  light,  and  then 
heavy,  marching  order,  and  again  weighed.  By  this  means 
the  general  knew  what  each  had  to  carry,  and  inferred  how 
much  fighting  he  could  do,  after,  or  on,  a  march.  Why 
should  not  physic  take  example  from  such  a  commander,  and 
appraise  disease,  so  to  speak,  ere  it  does  anything  with  it  ? 
It  is  never  too  late  to  mend  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  we  shall 
yet  attempt  to  learn  what  pneumonia  is  when  naked,  unfet- 
tered hy  physic,  or  clothed  with  vesicants,  &o. 

It  is  no  more  necessary  that  I  should  explain  what  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  signifies,  than  that  Wellington  should 
have  heen  told  what  a  man  is.  Yet,  wh^n  he  ordered  a 
soldier  under  the  scale-beam,  he  knew  that  the  individual  was 
not  below  a  certain  height,  was  not  deformed,  was  furnished 
with  the  usual  limbs,  was  not  emaciated,  but  was  an  ordinary 
man.  In  like  manner,  when  I  speak  of  pneumonia,  I  speak 
of  a  typical  form  of  the  disease,  not  that  brought  on  by  acci- 
dents, by  blood-poisoning,  or  by  tubercle. 

Let  us  begin  our  process  of  weighing  the  complaint  in  ques- 
tion by  a  description  of  its  course  when  unchecked.  There 
are  at  first  the  usual  marks  of  fever,  with  certain  signs  of  an 
affection  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  lower  parts  of  one  or 
both  are  implicated ;  the  whole  system  suffers  for  a  time ; 
the  distress  then  abates ;  the  general  symptoms  improve,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  pulmonary  change  is  arrested ;  and  at  a 
period,  varying  from  one  to  three  weeks,  the  patient  appears 
to  bo  convalescent,  even  although  a  large  portion  of  one  or 
both  lungs  are  still  more  or  less  useless  from  solidification. 
If  the  patient  will  die,  the  system  never  seems  to  rally.  The 
symptoms  which  usually  precede  dissolution  resemble  those 
of  typhus. 
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The  cbaraoteriatic  symptom  of    the  disease  is  a  cbaoge 

iu  the  physical  uonditioB  of  one  or  both  lungs.     The  lower 

third  of  the  organ  becomes  gorged  with  bright  red  blood ; 
.  each  iudividniil  air  cell  has  its  walls  greatly  thickened,  and 
rfrom  every  part  of  tbem  exudee  a  dense  secretion,  which 
r  almost  entirely  fills  the  pores  of  the  lung,  and  prevents  the 
I  blood  being  aerated  in  the  spot  affected.     Whoa  the  disease 

B  at  its  height,  the  once  porona  substance  is  as  solid  as  tbe 
I  liver,  and  if  a  patient  now  dies,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
I  inject  the  blood-vesseU,  it  is  found  that  the  material  used 
I  will  not  run  into  tbe  inflamed  parts.     They  were  then,  we 

conclude,  deprived  of  blood  when  they  were  in  a  bving  con- 
\  didon. 

When  a  plan  of  treatment  was  adopted  which  very  materi- 
'   ally  reduced  Nature's  diunage- repairing  powers,  this  blood- 

lessnesa  often  eventuated  in  the  complete   destruction,    by 

mortification,  of  the  tissue  affected. 

It  is  in  this  early  part  of  tbe  disease  that  fever  occurs,  and 

it  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  benrt  to 

overcomi!  tbe  pulmonary  obstruction.     The  febrile  symptoms 

cease  as  soon  a.E  tbe  eystem  has  accommodated  itself  to  tbe 

lew  state  of  things. 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  patient  does  not 

die  simply  &om  the  injury  done  to  the  lungs ;  for  be  will 
L  recover,  apparently  perfectly,  whUat  bis  lungs  continue  to  be 

IS  solid  in  their  lower  third  as  they  were  when  the  disease 

raa  at  its  height. 
^stead  of  this,  let  us  now  put  Into  the  scale  such  a  dis- 

»ae  as  erysipelas  of  tbe  face  and  head.     After  the  usual 
I  ifymptomspf  fever,  we  find  the  nose,  cheeks,  brow,  and  head 
med  Bucceesively.  There  is  much  general  distress.    This 
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lasts  for  a  time,  bnt  then  dies  away,  the  patient  being  conva- 
lescent from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  day.  If  death  ensnes 
there  is  no  relief  of  the  general  symptoms,  and  delirinm 
osnally  precedes  dissolution. 

For  erysipelas,  let  us  substitute  in  turn  measles,  cow-pox, 
chicken-pox,  scarlatina,  small-pox,  the  plague,  and  the  gout. 
In  all  we  see  a  period  of  invasion,  an  inflammation  of  a  par- 
ticular part,  and  a  restoration  to  health,  the  .symptoms  of 
improvement  being  distinguishable,  and  a  cure  .eilsuing,  even 
although,  as  in  small-pox,  a  large  portion:  .of  the  parts 
inflamed  are  irreparably  injured.  Gouty,  inflammation  may 
leave  behind  it  a  chalk-stone,  and  yet  the. sufferer  be  conva- 
lescent. In  case  of  death  from  any  of  these  diseases,  the 
general  symptoms  increase  in  severity,  but  delirium  is  not 
always  present. 

These  cases  we  may  profitably  compare  .with  one  of  poison- 
ing by  arsenic.  There  are  certain  preliminary  symptoms, 
such  as  collapse  ;  then  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract  in  the  first  place ;  and  in  the .  second,  a  similar 
change  in  the  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  skin. 
These  affbctions  last  for  a  time,  and  then  subside,  leaving,  it 
it  may  bo,  one  part  or  another  permanently  injured.  If 
death  ensues,  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity  until  the 
decease. 

Now,  when  a  man  dies  of  arsenic  or  small -pox,  we  do  not 
say  that  the  cause  of  his  death  was  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
&c.;  and  if  another  dies  of  the  plague,  we  do  not  say  that  the 
dissolution  depended  upon  the  characteristic  bubo.  Nor  do 
we  say  that  death  in  typhus  is  produced  by  a  steady  desic- 
cation of  the  tongue.  As  we  know  that  victims  die  from 
cholera,  plague,  scarlatina,  measles,  and  perhaps  small -pox, 


I 
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withont  any  visible  charaoterittlic  sign,  we  coactnde  in  other 
CEiBes,  where  the  ubroI  Eymptoms  are  noticed,  that  u  fatal 
result  b  due  to  the  influence  of  the  preBumed  poison  on  the 
system  generally,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  any  particular 
effect  which  the  poison  produces. 

Let  OS  once  regard  pneumonia  as  we  would  one  of  the 
exanthemata,  and  wo  shall  then  recognise  that  it  has  a  defi- 
nite course,  liko  measles  and  whoopmg- cough,  and  will  nui 
it  much  in  the  same  way,  however  it  is  treated. 

To  many  it  may  appear  a  new  doctrine  that  pnenmocia  is 
lit  epidemic,  like  cholera ;  hut  the  antiquity  of  the  idea  is  at 
least  respectable.  I>r.  Budd  enunciated  it  to  me,  when  I  was 
his  clinical  clerk  at  King's  College,  thirty  years  ago ;  and 
though  I  have  not  seen  the  opinion  expressed  in  print,  it  has 
been  gradually  aesuming  respectable  dimensions  in  my  mind. 
In  the  well-kept  and  elaborate  private  note  books  made  by 
the  doctor  whilst  attached  to  the  Dreadnought,  there  was 
quite  sufficient  evidence  to  demonstrate  tho  strong  probability 
of  the  notion.  But  there  is  still  stronger  testimony  to  be 
found  in  cattle,  amongst  which  pneumonia  is  a  common 
epizootic.  We  readily  allow  that  the  eiistenco  of  epizoic 
inflammation  of  the  longs  in  oxen  is  no  proof  that  pneumonia 
ia  ever  epidemic  in  man.  In  like  manner,  we  would  hold  that 
the  existence  of  sntoll-pos  umong  human  beings  is  no  proof 
tbat  cows  and  sheep  are  liable  to  "variola."  We  merely  use 
the  illustration  of  ono  form  of  cattle  murrain  to  show  that 
inflaiomatiott  of  a  pulmonary  viscns  may  be  epidemic,  as  well 
as  inflammation  of  the  skin,  throat,  face,  kidneys,  or  perito- 
neum (as  in  puerperal  fever). 

A^ftln,  we  freely  allow  that  it  is  not  proved  that  pneu- 
.monia  follows  similar  laws  to  those  of  small-poi,  diphtheria, 
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diarrhoea,  cholera,  and  dysentery.  Others,  again,  oppoBe 
the  fever  that  occurs,  in  some,  at  the  early  stage  of  diph- 
theria, and  generally  in  typhus  and  small-pox,  by  venesection, 
tartar  emetic,  and  other  depressing  drags.  Others,  moreover, 
and  doctors  must  be  included  amongst  the  lot,  treat  gout — a 
complaint  normally  attended  or  followed  by  great  weakness — 
with  colchicum,  a  very  debilitating  medicine.  Nevertheless, 
upon  the  \Yhole,  observant  physicians  prefer  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  progress  of  diseases  which  have  a 
regular  course. 

As  it  is  now  an  established  fact — and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  medicine  should  have  existed,  as  one  of  the  sciences, 
for  so  long  a  time  ere  the  knowledge  was  attained — that 
each  disease  of  so-called  poison  origin  has  been  aggravated 
by  every  *  heroic '  attempt  to  cure  it,  we  can  readily  understand 
that  pneumonia  has  not  been  benefited  by  such  energetic 
treatment  as  prevailed  in  ancient  times.  At  one  period,  it 
was  held  that  it  was  better  for  a  person  to  die  of  the  doctor 
than  be  allowed  to  perish  from  disease.  At  the  present  time, 
every  physician  most  carefully  eschews  the  possibility  of 
being  regarded  as  an  executioner.  We  can  now  see  that 
venesection,  antimony,  calomel,  low  diet,  and  the  like,  are  as 
bad  for  pneumonia  as  they  have  before  proved  themselves  to 
be  in  erysipelas  and  small-pox.  Than  these,  the  do-nothing 
treatment  of  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann  is  infinitely  better. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  still  further,  let  me  suppose  a 

lias  been  sapposed  by  many  that  these,  which  are  called  *  critical  discharges/ 
carry  away  in  them  the  material  which  produced  the  disease.  Those  who 
entertain  this  view  endeavour  to  produce,  by  artificial  means,  the  pheno- 
meuon  referred  to,  and  thus  to  effect  the  elimination  of  the  morbific  viras. 
Having  discussed  the  question  largely  in  Foundation  for  a  New  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine^  I  need  not  refer  to  it  farther. 
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case.  Dr.  A.,  whose  medical  career  begau  some  tiflj  years 
Sgo,  whoEe  powers  of  obscTTation  and  cttpacitj'  to  improve 
by  eiperifiBce  are  limited,  lint  whoso  faith  in  the  books  read 
4iuing  his  pupilage  is  still  imBhaken,  accidentally  sees  a 
man  who  is  in  reality  deeply  intoxicated,  and  nnable  to  giTe 
lua  own  history.  Uninstmcted  by  others  of  the  trae  state  of 
the  case,  the  antique  Galen  orders  tartar  emetic,  venoBection. 
Opimn,  or  other  powcrfnl  remedy,  and  finds  ont  next  day,  and 
eabseqtjently,  timt  he  has  a  formidable  case  to  manage — 
^rchance  his  casnal  patient  dies.     Yet,  if  the  poor  drunkard 

d  been  doctored  by  a  village  homteopalh  with  the  tenth 
i^ntion  of  noi,  uutfi,  or  nothing,  he  mmld  have  been 
"  quits "  afler  a  morning  bead-acbe.    So  it  is  wilb  pnea- 

mia. 

The  tmlh  of  the  proposition,  that  inflammation  of  the 
toDga  is  best  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  an  intelligent 
aoTBe  wonld  manage  a  case  of  meaeles,  la  abundantly  proved, 
in  the  remarkably  sensible  pamphlet  upon  the  subject 
pnblished  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh;  who  has 
tiierein  most  carefally  weighed  different  systems  of  treatment 
iccording  to  their  resulls  ;  and  demonstrated  that  judicious 
j4iet«tic  aud  general  care  is  RUporior  to  any  system  of 
.physicking  ;  and  that  medication,  on  the  whole,  cannot,  even 
when  assisted  by  nursing,  show  snob  good  results  as  sensible 
management  alone. 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  we  consider  it  perfectly 

eless  for  allopathiata  and  other '  doctrinaires '  to  fight  against 
each  other  as  regards  their  rival  systems  of  medicine.  Ou 
the  contrary,  all  should  combine  to  discover,  if  possible,  an 
'ImproTemcnt  in  the  plan  of  norsing. 

yfiio,  but  bom  fools,  would  contend  about  the  best  plan 
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for  preveniiiig  young  men  from  becoming  old,  women  from 
getting  wrinkled,  and  infiants  from  being  childish?  Ea«h 
moflt  accept  **  the  inevitable  ;*'  and  one  who  fights  against  a 
certain  fate  will  generally  be  found  to  be  unknowingly  its 
ally.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  there  are  matrons  aad 
maids  who  try  to  be  ''  beautiful  for  ever  ;*'  but  we  hope,  for 
the  honour  of  the  medical  profession,  that  none  who  call 
themselves  doctors  will  pander  to  the  desire,  and  promise  to 
effect  that  which  they  ought  to  know  is  impossible  to  be 
done. 

To  be  practical,  we  would  say  that  the  only  treatment 
required  in  pneumonia  is  rest  in  bed,  warm  and  somewhat 
moist  air,  silence,  plenty  of  such  diluents  as  tea,  lemonade, 
soda  water,  or  any  other  harmless  fluid,  during  the  invasion 
of  the  disease.  Good  diet,  as  soon  as  the  appetite  returns, 
with  no  more  stimulant  than  an  ordinarily  temperate  man 
would  take  at  his  dinner  after  a  hard  day's  work,  is  the  next 
necessity. 

A  typical  case  like  those  which  I  am  describing  came  under 
my  care  at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  A  young  man,  set.  twenty  or  thereabouts,  had 
double  pneumonia,  the  lower  third  of  both  lungs  being 
affected.  I  ordered  no  medicine,  but  the  house  surgeon  ere 
I  arrived  had  given  calomel  and  opium.  The  patient  was 
not  seen  by  me  until  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease ;  and  on 
the  seventh,  something  in  his  look  induced  me  to  ask  the 
question,  **  Whether  he  would  like  a  beefsteak  and  some 
porter?"  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  said  **  Yes"  with  ala- 
crity. The  diet  was  ordered,  and  the  man  was  discharged  two 
days  afterwards,  able  to  go  to  his  work.  At  my  particular 
request,  he  came  occasionally  to  show  himself,  and  I  found 
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that  tbe  lungs  were  not  restored  to  their  normal  condition 
fflotif  the  end  of  ais  months.  This  case  is  an  answer  to 
those  who  allege  that  the  danger  of  pneumonia  depends 
mainly  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  pnlmonary 
fnbstanco. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  pnenmonia,  if  let  alone, 
will  always  end  favourably.  To  do  so  would  be  B6  Eenaelees 
as  to  say  that  measles  never  kills,  and  whooping-cougL  is 
without  danger.  All  that  we  allege  is,  that  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  treating  the  disease  in  question  is  to 
manage  it  judiciously,  as  if  it  were  analogous  to  small-pox, 
erysipelas,  or  any  other  eruptive  disease  going  through  a 
tegular  course. 

Into  the  principles  upon  which  exceptional  cases  of  iDflam- 
mation  of  the  lungs  ought  to  conducted,  we  cannot,  in  essays 
like  these,  pretend  to  enter.  Yet,  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
we  may  shortly  record  our  personal  experience  of  pneumonia 
when  it  does  not  run  a  course  such  as  we  have  described  as 
typical.  No  medicine  can  cure  it.  I  have  bud  many  patients 
'Vider  my  care,  in  whom,  at  the  very  time  when  convalescence 
ought  to  have  taken  place,  a  relapse  has  occurred ;  after  that, 
they  have  been  under  notice  for  months,  and  tbo  doctor  bos 
done  everything  that  experience,  thought,  and  the  advice  of 
others  could  suggest,  but  wholly  in  vain.  Lapsed  pneu- 
monias very  commonly  simulate  phthisis,  and  the  patients 
die.  If  they  recover,  it  is  "  le  bon  Dieu  "  that  makes  them 
whole.  In  this  respect,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  resembles 
eiysipelas  of  the  face  and  head ;  from  which,  nnlcss  a 
patient  recovers  normally — i.e.,  at  the  proper  time— be  is 
Ltl'er  for  an  indefinite  period.  Such  instances  are 
of  misfortune  in  the  Tictims,   not  opprobria  for 
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doctorg.  If  phyfiicians  treat  their  clients  upon  really  sound 
principles  of  common  sense,  they  are  no  more  responsible 
for  unavoidable  calamities  and  deaths  than  the  meteorologists 
are  for  dcstmctiye  thnnderstorms  and  devastating  hnni- 
canes. 

My  critic  in  the  Quarterly  M,  C\  Retciew  expresses  the 
opinion  that  I  nndcrvalne  the  benefit  given  by  a  poultice  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A  few  words 
will  Huffice  to  show  that  I  have  tried  to  ascertain  their  utility. 
When  youDg,  I  was  taught  to  honour  large  thick  epithems  of 
hot  linseed  meal,  applied  over  the  whole  of  the  afiected  parts, 
in  cascH,  which  were  then  supposed  to  be,  examples  of 
pleuri.sy,  pneumonia,  or  the  two  combined.  When  some- 
what older,  there  was  not  a  patient  to  whom  they  were  not 
recoriiincndcd.  But  a  prolonged  experience  induced  me  to 
discard  them.  Their  Hole  value  consisted  in  their  weight. 
Their  wannth  was  r)nly  to  be  thought  of  in  poverty  stricken 
dihtricts,  wlicre  coal,  &c.,  were  dear.  The  weight  helps  to 
keep  tlio  side  to  wliich  it  is  applied  quiet.  But  quiescence 
can  1)0  l>(;ttor  secured  by  the  use  of  strapping. 

If  there  is  real  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  patient 
is  flrrlitin^  for  breath,  it  is  manifestly  imprudent  to  make  the 
chest  loHH  mobile  than  it  is  naturally,  by  increasing  the  weight 
which  tb(j  respiratory  muscles  have  to  lift.  In  the  days  when 
people  wore  pressed  nearly  to  death's  door,  because  they 
refused,  on  their  trial  before  a  judge,  to  plead  not  guilty,  or 
the  reverse,  to  the  indictment  which  had  been  preferred 
against  them — a  barl)arity  that  tarnished  the  practice  of 
English  law  —  an  individual  complained  of  the  weight  of  a 
handkercief  over  his  face.     In  like  manner,  when  the  chest 
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a  oppresBed.  tbo  additional  weight  of  a  ponltice  is  eometimeB 
imbearable,* 

Practically,  I  assert  that  a  thick,  warm  epithem  is  only 
tuefol  when  the  intercostal  uuBctes  ore  mainly  Fiffected,  and 


BijuriBOPO  refurred  la  in  tho 


•  To  the  pfajnologiit,  the  dctaili  o(  t> 
Uit  txt  so  mlerestiiig,  uil  thu  book  in  whicli  tlw;  uv 
diiEcall  b>  b«  proeand,  that  I  reproJiiM  tbem  hen. 
London,  ITU.  At  (ho  Old  Buley,  oao  WiUUta  Spiggot  nhued  "  to  plskd," 
Juuij,  1T30.  Tha  followiug  unU'niKi  ma  Ihsn  pnmoanced ;— "  TIul  the 
priaoner  ahull  bD  aent  to  Ibe  Priaon  from  whenw  ho  CBmo.  aliil  pat  into  * 
maui  lioom.  atopp't  from  the  Light,  and  ahall  then  bu  laid  apoo  llio  bkn 
Oroimd.  mthont  aoy  Littot,  Stm*.  or  other  ooveruiK,  and  wltboot  vtj 
gumeol  abuDl  bin,  ercept  anmctliiDR  to  bide  bia  Prii7  Meinbara,  Ro  ahall 
lie  npon  hta  Bacit,  bia  Biisd  nhall  be  conred.  and  hia  Feet  >hall  bo  ban. 
Une  of  hit  Anna  shall  be  dian  with  a  Coi-d  to  one  Side  of  the  Itooni.  and 
the  oiber  Ann  lo  the  otbar  Side;  and  his  Lens  shall  be  aened  in  the  lilu 
manner.  Then  th^te  ahall  be  laid  npon  his  Body  aa  mach  Iron  or  Stonn 
aa  he  mn  bear,  and  more.  And  the  firat  Da;  after  he  ahall  bare  three 
UoihiIb  Df  Baili]'  Bread,  vitbont  an;  drink;  and  thp  icciind  Da;,  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  diink  lu  moch  aa  be  can,  nl  Three  Timea,  of  the  ^Vater  that 
ia  next  the  Priaon  Door,  etcept  running  Water,  without  any  Bread ;  and 
this  aball  be  bia  diet  till  be  dies :  And  he  adainsl  whom  thia  Judgment  ahall 
bo  giien,  (orfeita  hia  Qcioda  to  the  King."  Pp.  10,  IT.  At  Page  22,  et  the 
aame  rolame,  we  rend — "  The  Chaplun  foand  him  l;ing  in  the  Yanit  npos 
the  bare  Qronnd,  with  SfitI  Fonnda  Weight  apon  hia  Breail Ha  some- 
times U}  ailanl  nnder  the  PreoiDro,  as  if  insensible  of  Pain,  and  then  again 
WOobl  telob  his  Breath  Ter;  qaink  and  abort.  Several  timsa  ho  eonpUlDed. 
that  thejr  had  lain  aoniel  Weight  npon  hii  Face,  though  it  was  oavered  with 
nothing  bnt  a  thin  CloUi,  nbich  wa)  aitrrwnrda  remov'd  and  laid  more  light 
and  hollow,  yet  he  atill  complained  of  the  prodigiona  Weight  npon  his  Face, 
which  might  be  caused  by  the  Blood'a  being  fared  np  thither,  and  proisiiig 
HuTeina  aa  violontl;  aa  if  the  Force  had  been  eitemall  j  on  bia  Face.  Wben 
he  had  remaiiud  half  an  Hour  under  hia  Load,  and  Fifty  Ponuda  Weight 
more  laid  on,  being  in  all  four  Hundred,  be  told  tboae  that  attended  biin  he 
would  plead."  "  Spiggot.  ...laid  that  before  be  waa  tikeu  out,  he  waa 
fallen  into  a  kind  ol  Blnmber,  and  had  hardly  any  Senae  of  Pain  left." 
TbiaiUnitratea  the  (atla  that  respiiatlon  can  bo  carried  on,  when  tliero  is 
bealtb.  under  enonnoui  pressure,  and  yet  that  arery  alight  weight  ma;  appear 
lo  bepaiotully  oppreeiira.  Surely  flome  of  my  medical  readera  must  hare 
aoen  jHiiln'nairr)  unable  to  boar  even  the  weight  of  a  night  dreaa  when  their 
eud  waa  approaching. 
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iliat  in  those  instanees  strapping  the  side  is  both  a  neatop 
and  a  more  serviceable  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
there  is  pure  pleurisy  or  pnenmonia,  or  the  two  eombined 
withont  any  extension  to  the  muscles  of  the  tnmk,  ponltiees 
cannot  be  tolerated,  on  account  of  the  impediment  to  breath- 
ing which  they  produce. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  therefore,  I  omitted  the 
remedy  spoken  of  advisedly;  and  it  will  be  seeuy  by  this 
reference  to  the  stricture  of  the  Medical  Quarterly ^  that  if  I 
had  given  a  reason  why  I  discarded  each  popular  piece  of 
artillery  from  my  own  ordnance,  the  reader's  patience  would 
have  been  sorely  tasked. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ON    THE    TREATMENT    C 


FLXuBtsr. 


Landlord  and  gneat— Looks  are  deoeptiTe— 80  are  BjTuptoins — 
Cmob  in  point — Plenrisj  without  patn,  and  pain  witbont  pleoriBj — 
Ciiiiflo  o(  pain  in  pleuriBj— Pifiurodyne — Sttapptng — True  pleurisy's 
relativ?s~Ita  alliance  with  oocsamption^Increaeed  scurution  a  sign 
of  debility — Examples — Deduotiona  to  be  drawn  therefrom— Treat- 
ment—Wtat  to  do,  wiiat  to  avoid — Value  of  drugs — Iodide  of  Potas- 
Hitmi— Rubefacients— Blisters— Effects  of  oounter-irritants— MeMniy 
Hid  absorptioD— Proofs  of  absorption  after  plenrisy — Erysipelatons 
pleurisy. 


BsPOBE  a  landlord  can  tell  what  oBture  of  lodging  is  likely 
the  best  to  euit  a  cnBtomcr,  he  miiBt  lir&t  form  some  estiom- 
tion  of  ills  poBiliou  and  means.  He  woold  not  like  to  pat  a 
dnlie  into  u  mean  garret,  ajid  a  need}'  poet  into  the  Hlate 
badroom.  It  ma;  bo  that  be  is  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  iht 
van,  and  imagines  that  a  poor  parson  is  a  peer ;  bat  he 
CBdoavuuis  to  frame  an  opinion,  neverthcleBS.  In  Ute  same 
aasner,  before  a  physiciun  tliinka  of  treating  a  disease,  he 
oaght  to  form  an  idea  of  the  new  goest  who  has  come  to  the 
hm&an  inn.  £nt,  like  an  hotel  keeper,  he  may  be  greatly 
miatakeu  in  his  CEtimate.  Tlie  first  faucica  that  a  duke  must 
look  lordly,  dun  very  good  clothes,  aiid  have  a  retinue  of 
urauite,  and  he  refueeg  to  recognise  a  marquis  who  w«arB  » 
aJMbb;  hat  and  aoat.     The  second  imaginee  that  a  disesse 
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whose  name  ends  in  itis,  as  pleuritis  or  plenrisj,  most  be 
inflammatory,  have  certain  well-defined  symptoms  attending 
it,  and  be  as  easily  recognised  as  a  bold  baron.  The  first, 
seeing  a  proud  looking  man,  dressed  grandly,  and  having  an 
air  of  command,  may  mistake  a  footman  for  a  prince. 
The  second,  seeing  what  he  has  recognised  as  the  marks 
of  inflammation,  may  mistake  a  transient  affection  for  a 
most  important  disease. 

Such  mistakes  have  been  made  frequently  respecting  the 
complaint  of  which  we  speak.  Sometimes  pleurisy  attains 
very  formidable  dimensions  without  the  patient  being  con- 
scious of  anything  wrong,  whilst  at  other  times  there  are 
apparently  very  well-marked  symptoms  without  any  disease 
existing.  I  remember,  for  example,  being  requested  by  a 
medical  man  at  a  distance,  to  attend  his  wife  during  her  visit 
to  Liverpool.  The  only  complaint  made  was  of  constipation 
of  the  bowels.  Neither  the  patient,  nor  the  doctor  her 
husband,  was  aware  of  any  other.  Yet,  on  my  third  visit, 
when  the  nervousness  consequent  on  seeing  a  stranger  had 
worn  off,  I  noticed  that  her  breathing  was  very  hurried ;  and 
something  in  the  movement  of  the  bust  caught  my  eye — I 
suppose  my  readers  know  that  women  chiefly  breathe  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  not  with  the  abdomen  as  men 
do.  An  examination  of  the  thorax  naturally  followed,  and 
I  discovered  that  one  side  was  full  of  fluid ;  and  concluded 
that  there  had  been  pleurisy  at  a  previous  period,  which 
had  given  no  hitherto  recognised  indication  of  its  existence. 

About  the  same  time,  I  was  in  company  with  a  family 
whose  gaiety  was  considerable ;  but  one  of  them  had  a  laugh 
so  peculiar  as  to  draw  my  attention  to  him.  On  a  critical 
examination,  I  noticed  that  his  breathing  was  very  short,  and 
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i  aide  was  almoal  iuuaovalile  during  respiration.  As 
iito  terms,  he  readily  allowed  me  to  ei:ainme 
his  chest ;  and  I  theu  discovered  that  one  side  of  the  thorax  was 
fiill  of  fluid ;  and  the  compressed  lung  wholly  useless.  Yet 
ftU  this  mischief  had  occorred  without  his  being  conscious  of 
any  internal  change,  or  of  having  any  pain,  fever,  or  distress 
in  breathing.  Both  these  patients  died  eliortly  after  their 
I  recognised. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  sununoncd  to  attend  many 
a  case  of  acute  pleurisy ;  and  have  found  patients  writhing 
in  agony,  and  almast  unable  to  breathe,  and  yet  Lave 
discovered  that  there  was  no  affection  of  the  pleura  at  all — 
nothing,  indeed,  beyond  that  Bevere  muscular  pain  in  the 
interooetal  muscles,  to  which  the  name  "  pleurod)-ne  "  has 
been  ^ven.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  there  may  he  plennsy 
without  pain  in  the  side,  and  costal  agony  without  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this  variance,  we 
readily  see  that  when  the  serous  membrane  alone  is  inflamed, 
paiu  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Inflammation  does  not 
habitually  involve  suflering.  There  is  no  pain  when  the 
loDgB  alone  arc  involved ;  and  iu  tubercular  peritonitis  that 
symptom  is  usually  absent.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
hepatitis,  pure  and  simple.  Agony  attends  inflammation  only 
when  the  muscles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease  are  affected ; 
or  when  the  swelling  accompanying  the  affection  distends, 
eouBidemhly,  its  contaiulug  membrane.  For  example,  a  boil 
in  a  finger  is  painful,  for  it  stretches  the  i^kln  unurmously ; 
hot  A  much  larger  phlegmon  on  the  arm  is,  comparnlively, 

'  painless,  thoagh  sore.     Cut  the  skin  of  the  linger,  and  thus 

I  relieve  the  tension,  and  the  siifiering  ceases. 
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When  a  moflde  is  inflamed  from  any  canse,  the  pain  in 
movement  is  severe ;  conseqaently,  if  inflammation  of  the 
pleora  spreads  itself  to  the  intercostals  and  the  diaphragm, 
the  snfiering  and  distress  of  hreathing  is  intense.  Bnt  these 
mnscles  may  be  afiected,  even  with  inflammation,  without  the 
a&ction  involving  the  pleora ;  and  I  have  known  prolonged 
langhter,  daring  a  soiree,  followed  in  some  of  the  gnests  by 
all  the  symptoms  of  acnte  pleorisy  in  the  morning.  Ban- 
ning, jamping,  excessive  gymnastics,  and  even  a  few  days' 
walk  over  a  sandy  soil,  will  prodnce  the  same  resalts.  To 
soch  an  extent  has  intercostal  myalgia,  such  as  we  describe, 
been  formerly  mistaken  for  pleoritis,  that  the  mistake 
vitiates  a  large  portion  of  ancient  experience.  When,  for 
example,  old  authors  tell  a  tale  of  acute  pleurisy  marked  by 
fever,  bounding  pulse,  intense  pain  in  the  side,  and  amazing 
distress  of  breathing,  cured  by  copious  venesection,  it  is 
clear  that  what  has  been  treated  is  severe  muscular  pain, 
which  would  have  got  well  of  itself  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  two.  Nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  treatment  of  this 
bastard  pleurisy,  or  pleurodyne.  The  side  has  to  be  strongly 
and  firmly  strapped  with  three  layers  of  plaster,  one  over  the 
other,  for  this' obliges  it  to  be  quiet. 

It  is  not  long  since  I  was  requested  to  see  a  medical  friend, 
of  very  exteusive  experience,  and  at  that  time  of  the  old 
school,  who  thought  he  had  pleurisy.  Unable  to  sleep 
during  the  night,  and  scarcely  able  to  breathe  from  pain,  in 
the  morning  he  could  scarcely  speak  three  words  conse- 
cutively. A  glance  sufficed  to  show  the  real  nature  of  the 
case,  and  I  procured  a  yard  or  two  of  plaster  from  his 
surgery.  Cutting  this  into  strips,  and  being  ready  to  pat 
them  on,  patient  asked  me  if  he  was  to  breathe  so  as  to 
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have  the  chest  full  or  empty  during  the  operation.  "  Please 
yoarself,"  was  the  reply;  "in  any  case,  your  chest  will  do 
as  I  bid  it."  Then,  placing  one  end  of  the  first  strip  on 
the  spine,  I  brought,  with  aU  the  strength  of  my  arm,  the 
other  end  to  the  stemum;  nnothor  and  another  followed — 
the  BGcond  layer  creased  the  first ;  and  the  third  creased  the 
second ;  thus  showing  the  exteot  to  which  thut  part  of  the 
thorax  had  beeu  reduced  by  the  strapping — at  length  I 
ceased,  and  my  patient  was  able  to  laugh  and  talk  as  if 
nothing  was  amiss. 

I  have  given  the  preceding  case  in  detail,  for  every  step  in 
the  process  is  important.  If  the  straps  are  put  on  with  weak 
hands  they  are  nseless.  If  one,  or  oven  two  layers  alone 
are  need,  there  is  too  much  "play"  left  in  the  ribs  and 
thorax ;  and,  unless  the  whole  side  &om  breast  to  spine  is 
covered,  the  pain  will  remain.  I  calculate  that  the  force  I 
used  in  this  case  would  be  equivalent  to  that  required  to  raise 
1,700  lbs,  one  foot  high  in  one  minote;  a  little  more  than 
one-twentieth  of  a  horse-power.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  imply  that  each  strip  was  made  to  sit  in  its  place  with  the 
Btreugth  referred  to ;  but  that  the  sum  of  exertion  required 
to  give  what  I  thought  was  adequate  snpport  was  about  oqnal 
to  the  figure  mentioned. 

When  we  have  to  deal  with  pure  plonriay,  the  cure  is  far 
more  difficult ;  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  the  physician  has 
any  right  to  assume  that  he  baa  any  power  for  good  over  the 
disease  at  all.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  examine  into  the 
alliances  of  the  complaint.  It  is  found  in  the  same  kind  of 
subjects  H8  have  water  in  the  head,  consumption,  and  the 
like.  It  resembles  such  afections  as  tabercoJar  peritonitis  ; 
peritonitis  in  general ;  infiammatiou  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
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testis ;  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  knee-joini,  and  of  the 
perieardimn.  For  these  diseases  we  know  ho  absolute  core. 
We  cannot  compel  the  serons  membrane  to  change  its 
diseased  condition,  by  such  local  applicati<Mis  as  we  can  use 
to  the  conjunctiva,  or  to  an  ulcer  of  the  leg ;  nor  can  we 
force  the  secreted  matter  to  re-enter  the  blood  vessels  fiom 
whence  it  came.  The  material  so  effused  resembles  pus,  and 
mucus,  and  is  to  a  great  degree  excrementitious.  If  we  have 
a  cold  in  the  head,  we  know  no  means  by  which  we  can  force 
that  which  we  receive  into  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  go 
into  the  veins  of  the  nose. 

In  the  cases  above  described,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  more  materiaL  That  we  can  by  art 
effect  this  is  certain.  Regard,  for  example,  a  large  suppurating 
sore,  arising,  say,  from  superficial  gangrene.  The  quantity  of 
matter  which  it  secretes  beneath  a  soft  poultice  applied  to  its 
surfiEice  equals,  we  will  say,  a  pint  per  day.  Discard,  now, 
from  use  such  abominations  as  linseed  or  bread  puddings, 
cover  the  exposed  superficies  with  dry  lint,  or  carded  cotton, 
and  the  secretion  is  diminished  almost  to  a  nonentity.  Again, 
when  the  nose  is  **  running "  its  hardest;  induce  the  patient 
to  take  a  pinchW  powdered  opium  as  snuff*,  and  the  nostril 
soon  \^ill  dry.  A  similar  result  will  follow  from  much  wine, 
or  a  full  dose  of  laudanum,  taken  internally.  Look,  again, 
at  an  eye  inflamed  with  struma ;  the  secretion  of  mucus  is 
excessive ;  yet,  by  the  application  of  a  ten-grain  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  you  diminish  it  marvellously. 

Turn  again  to  the  urethra  in  gonorrhoea :  the  secretion  is 
considerable,  yet  the  surgeon  restrains  it  by  such  excitants 
as  cubebs,  or  copaiba  internally,  which  pass  out  in  consider- 
able  quantity,  and  make  the  urine  more  stimulating  than 
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ttaoal,  by  each  sohitions  as  nalphiita  of  zine  IooJIt,  xnd 
gometiniies  by  a  <ratrthT''^™'  blister  axtemallj. 

In  other  words,  eiceedn  aeerelioii  is  gaoenJly  an  endowe 
ol  debility.  Conse^aenUy,  wik^i  an  organ  is  secnting 
exeMsivaly,  we  cndesvoor  to  decrease  its  action.  WImii 
ooee  we  reeognise  the  geoeral  law  of  treatment  thos  omnci- 
ated.  it  is  clear  that  oar  endesToors  in  plenrig;  most  be 
directed  to  stimnUte  iLe  plectra  to  diininished  secretion.*  In 
oUier  words,  we  must  so  treat  it  as  we  should  do  if  we  could 
gain  direct  access  to  it. 

Let  OS,  ere  we  proceed,  test  tJbe  valoe  of  the  condasioa  at 
which  we  hare  airirtHl,  by  inqniring  what  the  snrgeon  doen 
for  hydrocele.  ExperiKiice  tells  us  that,  after  removing  the 
fluid  already  form»d,  he  injects  port  wine  and  WHter ;  the 
effect  of  this  is  aeitber  to  eaose  a  new  inflammatioD,  nor  to 
form  adhesions.  It  simply  stimulates  the  membrane  to 
diminish  its  secretion,  just  as  i-iiium  ojni  to  the  coDJimctt'n 
assists  to  dry  it  ap ;  or  wine  takea  internally  checks  cstairii, 
and  makes  the  mouth  and  tongae  diy. 

Now,  although  we  may,  and  often  do,  tap  Uie  chest  to 
relieve  the  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  pleurisy,  with 
an  eseessive  secretion  of  fluid — which  ts  sometimes  so  great 
as  materially  to  interfere  with  the  other  side  of  the  ohest, 
and  to  diminish  its  play — we  cannot  remove  all  the  etufl" 
secreted,  unloss  we  replace  it  with  air.  which  is  to  make 

•  Tbe  unteno«  abCFfe  ii  intentidDtillf  pundoiiul.  It  n  &  toit  fur 
«  long  dUeonne.  But  I  cumot  erpuid  the  robjed  tiillj  ia  ui  timj  Uks 
this.  If  m;  E«adan  take  mn  latereHt  in  it,  ibvy  Till  fiud  it  amply  duoiuud 
ia  mir  work,  entitled  Foandaiien  for  a  Nev  Theort/  and  Praclkn  of 
Medicint,  Sod  edition,  pp.  282-311 ;  tad  thaj  will  nndentind  my  remuku 
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ft  bftd  thing  worse ;  nor  dare  we  inject  wine  and  water  into 
the  pleural  cayity.  We  cannot  swab  over  the  sor&ce  of 
the  costal  and  pnlmonary  covering  with  iodine,  or  other 
application.  We  are,  then,  driven  to  other  plans ;  and  the 
question  once  mora  arises.  How  can  we  stimulate  the  plenra 
to  diminish  its  secretion  ?  We  certainly  cannot  do  so  by 
venesection,  pnrgativeb,  mercury,  antimony,  or  low  diet. 
Starvation  will  not  cure  a  dap,  nor  famine  a  strumous 
ophthalmia.  The  drugs,  Ac.,  referred  to  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  greater  secretion.  Weakness,  as  a  general  rule, 
increases  every  secretion;  for  example,  the  consumptive 
sweats  more  than  the  robust,  and  the  discharge  from  an 
abscess  augments  as  a  patient's  powers  decay.  All  depressing 
agencies  are,  therefore,  to  be  rigidly  eschewed  in  the 
management  of  pleurisy. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  judicious  stimulation  is  to  be  adopted. 
To  be  systematic,  we  may  classify  our  means  under  three 
heads — dietetic,  medicinal,  and  local,  or,  to  coin  a  word, 
epithematic.  In  the  first  class,  we  place  the  use  of  alcohol 
in  its  various  forms.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  why  these 
should  dry  up  secretion;  but  experience  tells  us  that  too 
much  of  it  dries  the  mouth,  the  nose,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  bowels,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Brandy  is  a 
favourite  astringent  with  many  persons. 

Let  me  here,  once  again,  take  the  opportunity  of  protest- 
ing against  the  absurd  fears  which  some  people  entertain 
about  fermented  liquors,  to  the  effect  that,  if  used  medi- 
cinally, they  must  ever  afterwards  be  necessaxy.  This,  in 
spite  of  what  certain  sensational  papers,  like  the  Saturday 
Review  y  whose  motto  ever  since  I  have  known  it  has  been, 
''It  is  always  too  late  to  mend,"  and  others,  say  to  the 


skn ;  Mtd  vbieh,  if  (p^ia 
in  1b^  ^HUtUtj,  viB  ezwie  to  Hieh  u  aitMtt  fron  Ifct 
mliM  <tf  a  nlMr  m  to  prarcnt  hs  bMHag.  TVr»  is  bo 
oOmt  fig|M»rtio«i  that  is  eoii]|«ndiTd\  humlKs  «1imI)  pio- 
4bms  ft  t^  TcsolL  Aisaie  will  do  bo,  hat  not  vithMi 
glial  riA  of  life.  But  1  have  seen  the  iodide  givMi  Wfcelic 
wifbontu;  good  eflett  beii^  perMptihlci,  and  I  douM  its 
fgmer.  It  is  used  Cram  theorr,  more  than  from  tb«  K«n)t« 
at  flxperienee. 

Of  the  local  means  for  Btimolating  the  plenn  to  iliwinialMd 
■enetioD,  tiie  use  of  blisters  is  dcciJcdh-  Urn  boat,  and  tba 
empUulrum  Uftta  sbonld  be  used  in  prefeivnco  to  niiy  nlhwT  fbnn 
of  vesic&nt.  Tbe  pbysiciui  doos  not  simply  dosim  to  mnko  a 
big  bleb  on  the  Bkin.  His  intention  is  to  Rppl.y  lo  itn  nirfsM 
a  material  which  shall  permeate  the  rnlis,  and  tbo  parU 
below  it.     Oonseqnently,  a  blistering  plaster  lying  in  oonlaot 
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with  the  cuticle  is  more  serviceable  than  a  fluid  simply 
painted  thereupon.  In  my  work  referred  to  in  the  note  (page 
269  of  this  book),  I  have  shown,  that  it  has  been  found  that 
blisters  applied  to  the  side  have  positively  produced  hotih 
pleurisy  and  local  pneumonia.  Consequently,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  cantharidine  from  them  is  absorbed,  and 
.  passes  through  the  tissues  to  a  considerable  depth.  If  these 
blisters  will,  by  themselves,  cause  inflammation,  it  is  dear 
that  that  they  ought  not  to  be  used  when  pleurisy  is  acute, 
i.  e.j  in  its  early  stage. 

Even  in  the  chronic  stage,  it  is  curious  that  what  would 
produce  inflammation  in  a  healthy  condition  should  have  a 
tendency  to  restore  a  natural  state  when  a  part  is  already 
inflamed  ;  but  so  it  is.  The  vinum  opiiy  which  we  use  to  an 
eye  affected  with  ophthalmia  with  good  effect,  would,  if  used 
to  a  healthy  conjunctiva,  produce  temporary  redness ;  and 
the  blister,  which  will  injure  an  acutely  inflamed  knee-joint, 
will  relieve  one  in  which  the  disease  has  become  chronic. 

Instead  of  blisters,  we  may  employ  such  rubefacients  as 
turpentine  or  iodine  paint.  Croton  oil  liniment  and  tartar 
emetic  ointment  are,  I  think,  not  only  worthless,  but  pre- 
judicial, as  they  are  not  simple  but  speciflc  stimuli,  whose 
teudency  is  to  produce  small,  and  sometimes  large,  abscesses 
externally,  and  probably  internally  as  well. 

Let  us  now  imagine  that,  either  by  medication  or  sponta- 
neously, the  pleura  has  ceased  to  secrete  an  unusual  quantity 
of  fluid.  We  next  have  to  inquire  whether  we  have  any 
means  of  compelling  the  membrane  to  act  backwards,  and 
absorb  the  secretion  that  it  has  made.  I  do  uot  think  we  have. 
Physicians  in  vain  endeavour  to  force  the  peritoneum,  in  cases 
of  ascites,  to  **  take  up  "  the  fluid  which  it  has  poured  out. 
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They  are  equally  powerless  in  water  Lo  tbe  bend,  and  in 
hydrocele.  They  have  expended  all  their  art  in  eadeavonring, 
by  drags,  to  diminish  the  fluid  in  ovarian  dropsies.  They 
hftTO  equally   fiiiled  in  makijig    the    pleura    re-absorb    its 


Yet,  though  I  have  never  myself  known  an  iaetance  in 
which  these  occarrences  have  been  brought  about  by  medi- 
cinal coercion,  Sir  T.  Watsou  relates  a  case  or  two  in  which 
the  fluid  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  has  been  diminished 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  mercury ;  and  some  prac- 
titioners affirm  that  they  have  seen  analogous  results  in 
chronic  pleurisy.  I  will  not  deny  the  pDssibility  of  each  a 
thing;  but  in  every  case  that  I  have  seen,  where  the 
Bymptoms  have  been  well  defined,  every  known  medical 
measure  has  been  adopted  without  apparent  beneficial 
result. 

But  experience  tells  ns  that  the  fluid  contents  of  largo 
abscesses  sometimes  disappear,  leaving  only  a  sort  of  cheesy 
matter  behind.  In  King's  College  Museum,  there  is,  or  was, 
a  preparation  in  which  even  the  fluid  parts  of  hydatids  in  the 
hver  had  become  absorbed  to  a  great  degree.  Every  day 
tells  us  that  blood  efiiised  into  the  muscles,  skin,  and  even 
into  the  brain,  is  wholly  removed  in  time.  Experiment  tells 
ua  that  solutions  of  certain  drags  thrown  Into  the  cellular 
ttssuo,  tbti  peritoneum,  the  pleura,  imd  the  like,  become 
readily  absorbed.  Post-mortem  inspections,  moreover,  tell 
Ds,  trom  the  frequent  occurrence  of  adhesions  between  parts 
of  the  pleuni  and  peritoneum,  that  fluids  will  disappear  from 
these  cavities,  and  bo  replaced  by  a  new  tiesue. 

But  one  of  the  essentials  for  absorption  is  the  absence  of 
J  secretion  ;  the  same  structure  cannot,  at  the  same 
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period,  both  throw  out  new  matter  and  take  in  old.  If,  then, 
we  aim  at  reduction  of  the  fluid  produced  by  disease,  we 
most  endeavonr  to  re-establish  health.  If  we  sncceed  in 
this,  we  shall  find  that  returning  salubrity  can  effect  that, 
which  the  doctor  attempts  in  vain  to  do  by  drugs. 

The  absorption  of  superfluous  fluids  is  a  natural  process, 
when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  health,  and  the 
extent  of  the  process  is  limited  only  by  circumstances.  For 
example,  a  person  may  have  a  chest  full  of  *' water ;"  his  lung 
being  reduced  in  size  to  that  of  the  spleen,  and  tied  down 
by  leathery  membrane.  If  his  general  health  is  good,  a  large 
portion  of  the  fluid  will  be  << taken  up;"  but  a  large  part 
must  remain,  unless  the  lung  rises,  inasmuch  as  the  bony 
wall  of  the  thorax  refuses  to  fall  in  sufficiently  to  take  its 
place.  The  reduction  of  which  we  speak  is  a  work  of 
time,  however,  and  really  requires  no  interference  from  the 
doctor. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  our  conviction,  that  there  is 
one  form  of  pleurisy  allied  to  erysipelas,  and  puerperal 
peritonitis ;  and  that,  in  this,  medication  is  useless.  All  that 
the  physician  can  do  is  to  relieve  the  symptoms  as  they  arise, 
and  to  remove  the  secretion  by  tapping  the  thorax.  The 
material  efifased  is  virulent ;  producing  even  the  inflammation 
of  the  bands  of  those  who  come  into  contact  with  it.  Con- 
sequently, it  should  not  be  left  in  contact  with  the  membrane. 
Nevertheless,  although  sound  sense  dictates  the  adoption  of 
tapping,  both  in  this  case  and  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  the 
efiect  of  the  disease  upon  the  constitution  of  the  sufferer  is 
such  that  few  doctors  like  to  resort  to  the  remedy  mentioned, 
for  fear  that  the  patient  should  die  under  their  hands.  The 
dread  is  natural,  and  where  death  seems  to  be  imminent,  it  is. 
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we  Uiiiik,  better  to  let  the  pAti^t  die  in  pM(e«  than  indiwe 
bim  to  iindeat|!0  an  opention,  whieh,  at  tke  best,  can  on^ 
promise  the  lemoTil  of  an  iiritating  piv^dQct*  «nd  is  poner- 
less  to  prerent  the  fonnation  of  moie. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

ON    THE    TBEATMSNT    OF    HEABT    DISEASE. 

Editing  reportB  of  disease— Diyision  of  oases  of  oardiac  disoaso 
Sadden  death,  and  death  from  dropsy — Gases  of  heart  disease  with 
ilhiess — Death  from  diseased  heart,  yet  nothing  wrong  seen  by  eye^ 
BreathlessnesB,  position  assnmed  during — ^Breast  pang — ^Valvnlar 
disease — Gored — Gases  in  point — Breast  pang  and  myalgia — Remarks 
upon  mnscular  peculiarities — Sadden  death  in  convalescence  after 
yellow  feyer,  &c. — Gase  in  point — The  softness  or  firmness  of  an  arm 
tells  more  than  the  poise — Gramp — The  heart  a  moscle — Eepose^ 
Fatigoe  kills  people  whose  heart  is  weak — How  the  heart  can  be 
rested — ^What  makes  a  heart  boond — Irregolar  action  of  heart — Case 
of — Treatment  of  cardiac  disease — Digitalis — Ether — Gathartics. 

About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  I  was  elected  Secretary  to  a 
Pathological  Society;  and,  amidst  my  other  duties,  I  had  to 
write  an  annual  report  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  different  meetings.  Whilst  tabulating  the  numerous 
instances  of  diseased  hearts,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
they  were  naturally  divisible  into  two  classes — those  in 
which  the  death  was  sudden,  and  those  wherein  it  had  been 
preceded  by  severe  illness,  whose  chief  symptom  was  dropsy. 
In  the  examples  where  the  disease  had  been  unexpected, 
the  heart  frequently  presented  an  appearance  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  in  which  there  had  been  a  death  of 
lingering  pain.     It  appeared  thus  to  be   certain  that  the 
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central  organ  of  rircnlatioa  might  be  seriouBly  impaired,  and 
yet  for  a  long  lime  give  rifie  to  no  parUcular  phetiomeoon. 

It  then  became  a  problem  to  be  solved,  why  death  should 
occur  at  all  from  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  why  the  nature 
of  the  Bymptoms  preceding  decease  should  bo  greatly  vary  aa 
they  do.  That  cardiac  disease  of  a  very  formidable  type 
maybe  concurreut  with  apparently  good  health,  esperioDoe 
amply  proves,  for  instance,  I  had  on  one  occasion  to 
exaroine  a  gentleman  for  life  insorance.  The  amount  pro- 
posed was  large,  and  it  behoved  me  to  be  nnnsnally  careful. 
The  general  appearance  and  habits  indicated  perfect  soundness. 
The  man  was  exceedingly  active,  and  could  run  up  hill  or  up 
Bturs  with  ease.  He  had  not  known  an  illness  for  very  many 
years,  and  regarded  his  life  as  unimpeachable ;  yet,  when  I 
placed  my  band  on  his  pulse,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
something  seriously  amiss- with  his  heart.  Its  pulsation  may 
be  thus  described  rA???????B???????  C,— the  letters 
standing  for  a  firm  beat,  the  notes  of  interrogation  for  a 
quivering  of  the  artery  in  which  the  blood  seemed  to  oscillate. 
There  were  about  thirty  finu  beats  in  the  minute.  A  dose 
investigation  elicited  information  loading  me  to  beheve  that, 
perhaps  twenty  ycoTs  before,  there  had  been  an  accident,  which 
probably  ruptured  the  diaphragm,  and  seriously  injured  the 
pericardium,  and  probably  also  the  heart.  Nevertheless,  the 
man  had  no  other  cardiac  symptom  than  a  strange  poise,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  bronchitis. 

Another  genUeman  was  positively  "passed"  as  a  perfectly 
healthy  life,  by  a  physician  of  considerable  Bhrowdness ; 
although  he  had  been  previously  rejected  by  another  office, 
in  conseqnence  of  valvnlar  disease.  On  being  referred  to 
me,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  the  aoitio 
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valves  were  a£fected,  and  that  there  was  regurgitation  throogh 
them.  The  gentleman — a  civil  engineer — was,  however, 
unconscious  of  being  in  any  way  unsound. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  farther  experience  proves  thai  in 
many  instances,  said  to  be  examples  of  sudden  death  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  that  organ  presents  no  lesion  discover- 
able by  the  naked  eye.  A  young  woman,  much  addicted  to 
intemperance,  and  frequently  in  prison,  was  on  one  occasion 
.laughing  heartily  with  some  of  her  gaol  companions,  when 
she  suddenly  fell  backwards,  dead ;  yet  the  closest  inspection 
of  the  body  revealed  no  apparent  cause  of  death,  and  the 
heart  seemed  to  have  been  perfect  A  microscopical  exami* 
nation,  however,  showed  that  there  was  extensive  fatty 
degeneration  of  that  organ. 

To  complicate  the  question  still  farther,  I  had,  after  this 
occurrence,  a  lady  under  my  charge,  who  had  all  the  symp- 
toms supposed  to  characterise  cardiac  atrophy ;  and  as  she 
was  unusually  stout,  fatty  degeneration  was  inferred.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  during  and  after  exertion  was  distress- 
ing; even  whilst  lying  in  bed,  prolonged  conversation  or 
hearty  laughter  would  induce  a  fit  of  dyspnoea,  during  which 
dissolution  seemed  imminent.  On  one  occasion,  she  lay 
with  outspread  arms  and  Icgs"^-  for  three  days,  unable  to  find 
breath  for  words.  Yet,  this  lady  completely  recovered ;  and, 
though  still  as  lusty  as  ever,  she  can  do  as  much  bodily  work 
as  her  neighbours. 

*  It  ifl  alwayfl  important  to  notico  any  peculiar  attitude  adopted  by  a 
patient,  for  it  often  affords  a  clue  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  After  haTing 
in  my  own  person,  when  mountaineering,  been  obliged  to  stop,  and  give  the 
labouring  heart  some  comparatiyo  repose;  and  having  found  that  I 
instiiictiyely  lay  down  in  the  position  of  a  spread  eagle,  I  at  once  recogniaed 
in  my  client  that  the  heart  was  for  the  time  overworked,  and  required  a 
rest. 
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Wr  weU,  aa  tbe  disease  otxanvd  ia  m  piTsoml  fri^'ad,  wbo 
WH  mdv  the  care  (tf  a  disdngsL^i^d  doctor.  Then  had 
becD  ia  the  first  place  a«nte  tbeomatic  feT«r,  Ihea  endo- 
carditis, with  a  doable  bcUows  aoaad,  ^tparattij  iB&atiBg 
regargitatini  throng  an  ofea  mitral  Tah«,  Yat,  evm  ftam 
that  cooditiaii,  the  joong  man  recomred  his  neaai  health. 
For  months  I  occadonallj  listened  to  the  sonnds  of  his  heart 
whhoat  noticing  any  change.  At  length  ho  rasided  elao- 
«hei«,  and  nearly  ten  years  elapsed  ere  I  again  heat^Mned  lo 
the  chest.  To  my  ntt«r  aniHTfincnt,  the  Bounds  ware  per- 
fectly normal,  imd  the  orgui  of  Uie  circulation  was  restored  lo 
absolute  heaJtb. 

Wliilgt  tiunking  over  this  cunliao  problem,  a  man  came 
□nder  my  cote  ut  the  Royal  Infirmary  (Liverpool),  for  breast 
pang.  He  was  aged  about  50,  and  vnts  a  bottom  sawyer— 
aometimiea  a  top  one.  Ho  appeared  in  onlinary  eondi^oa  ; 
bat  there  was  a  circular  arcus  senilis  aronud  CHoh  cornea ; 
and.  when  speaking,  hia  sentences  were  few,  and  liia  breatliing 
perceptibly    hurried.     A  physical  Dsaminutiou  of  tbu  cheat 
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elicited  no  sign  of  Yalvnlar  or  pulmonary  disease.  The 
rhythm  of  the  heart's  action  was  perfect ;  nor  was  there  any 
diminution  in  the  sound  of  the  nsnal  **  click."  After  his 
entrance  to  the  ward,  the  cardiac  symptoms  subsided,  bnt 
the  man  complained  of  persistent  abdominal  pain.  On 
seeking  for  the  cause  of  this,  I  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  pain  was  myalgic,  and  produced  by 
hard  work  ;  the  abdomen  being  the  seat  of  the  complaint,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  man's  labour.  The 
muscular  tissue  was  exceedingly  soft,  but  was  clearly  not 
inflamed.  Three  months  elapsed  ere  this  affection  left  him. 
When  discharged,  the  man's  breathing  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  his  muscles  firm,  or,  as  is  usually  said,  ^*  in  good  con- 
dition." This  case  turned  my  attention  still  more  strongly 
than  it  had  been  before  to  the  fleshy  element  in  the  heart. 
In  my  treatise  upon  myalgia,  I  had  speculated  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  had  not  then  sufficient  experience  to  speak  with 
anything  like  a  just  confidence  ;  now  I  can  see  clearly  that, 
for  a  thorough  insight  into  cardiac  pathology,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  closely  the  phenomena  of  muscular  action,  and  the 
physiology  of  the  contractile  structures  generally. 

In  speaking  thus,  I  protest  against  being  considered 
hobbihorsical ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  solicit  the  reader's 
attention  whilst  I  point  out  the  main  points  of  muscular 
history.  When  healthy,  human  flesh  is  red  in  colour,  of  firm 
consistence,  aud  not  readily  torn.  It  is  capable  of  prolonged 
contraction,  and  increases  in  bulk  by  continual  use — provided 
that  it  is  within  certain  limits.  The  same  muscle,  when 
enfeebled  by  any  cause,  is  soft  and  flabby,  pale  in  colour, 
easily  torn  or  ruptured,  unable  to  undergo  sustained  con- 
traction, or  to  exert  itself  to  the  normal  degree  ;  it  is  also 
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proDO  to  cramp,  and  aometimea  beoomes  transieatly  paralysed. 
fiegard,  for  einmple,  yon  stalwart  man,  ia  the  yoimg  bloom 
of  high  health,  able  to  mn,  leap,  lift,  row,  walk,  or  perfonn 
any  other  feats  common  among  athletes ;  look  at  him  again 
now,  when,  reduced  by  fever,  he  can  scarcely  raise  his  hand, 
and  barely  move  a  finger.  In  the  odc  case,  the  mnscleB  are 
all  in  first  rate  conditioD  ;  in  the  last,  they  are  enervated  to 
the  lowest  degree,  short  of  absolute  death.  Let  as  next 
aek  onrselves.  Is  not  the  heart  a  muscle,  and  is  it  not  liable 
to  be  eshaasted  by  fever,  like  the  biceps  or  the  deltoid  ? 
UnqnestiDnnbly  ;  yet  of  this  few  take  heed. 

To  impreea  the  importance  of  this  on  the  reader,  let  me 
relate  a  converaatioD.  An  army  Burgeon,  calling  upon  me 
from  some  incidental  cause,  exhibited  so  mach  interest  in 
hearing  "the  news"  in  medical  matters,  that  we  soon 
became  extremely  intimate — he  giving  me  every  information 
that  I  desired  upon  disease  in  foreign  stations,  in  return  for 
my  home  gossip.  Whilst  npon  yellow  fever,  I  asked  him, 
"  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  those  fearfully  sudden  deaths 
which  are  said  to  be  very  frequent  after  apparent  conva- 
lescence ?"  "  That  I  can,"  was  his  reply.  "  When  we  were 
last  stationed  at  Jamaica,  we  hud  yellow  fever  in  our  regi- 
ment, and  my  sub  and  I  bad  nmny  a  chat  over  it,  The 
officers  at  first  staved  it  off  fay  quinine,  but  at  length  got 
tired  of  this,  and  ran  their  chance.  I  escaped,  but  my 
aseislant  was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  it;  be  was  also  the 
first  to  recover.  I  remember  going  to  see  him  when  con- 
valescent, and  was  delighted  with  his  jokes  abont  having 
escaped  the  land  crabs.  He  was  in  tip-top  spirits,  and 
apparently  foil  of  renewed  life  and  energy.  At  last  I  left 
him,  bat,  ere  I  passed  out  of  the  ward,  something  indnoed 
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me  to  tarn  ronnd  and  look  at  him  ;  I  hnrried  to  him,  but  he 
was  quite  dead.  There,  that  answers  yonr  question.**  <<Now,'* 
said  I,  <<  permit  me  to  cross-examine  you.  Did  yon  not  leave 
yonr  Mend  because  something  in  his  manner  told  yon, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  that  he  was  exhausted  ?  Again,  do 
you  not  think  that  his  heart  must,  like  all  the  rest  of  his 
muscles,  have  been  weak,  and  too  feeble  to  endure  the 
continued  strain  of  talking  and  laughing  ?  Still  fisurther,  do 
you  not  think  that  a  glass  of  wine,  or  other  stimulant,  would 
have  stayed  off  dissolution  had  it  been  given  in  time  ?  And 
now  tell  me,  do  you  not  think  that,  in  the  other  similar  cases 
to  which  my  first  question  pointed,  a  very  debilitated  heart, 
overtaxed  by  the  work  it  has  to  do,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  it  possesses,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  death?** 
"Upon  my  word,*' was  the  rejoinder,  **I  feel  sure  you*re 
right ;  and  if  I  had  given  the  youngster  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water  before  I  left  him,  he  probably  would  be  alive  now.'* 

This  anecdote  clearly  shows  that  neither  of  the  doctors 
referred  to  had  an  active  idea  that  the  heart  may  be  quite  as 
unfitted,  by  disease,  for  its  work,  as  the  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  limbs. 

When  once  the  physician  becomes  saturated,  so  to  speak, 
with  this  knowledge,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
muscular  condition  of  the  heart  in  any  case  of  disease.  To 
such  an  extent  do  I  believe  this,  that  I  rarely  now  examine  a 
man*B  poise.  The  state  of  his  biceps  and  triceps  tells  me 
more  than  does  the  radial  artery.  I  grasp  with  a  large 
hand  the  patient's  arm ;  and,  if  I  find  it  small  in  bulk, 
soft,  and  flabby,  as  if  the  skin  were  filled  with  turnips  boiled 
to  a  jelly,  it  assures  me  that  the  heart  is  soft,  and  weak ; 
unable  to  endure  any  unusual  strain ;  liable  also  to  sudden 
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spasm,  and  perbaps  to  paralj&iH ;  in  olber  words,  it  is 
nnnsnally  irritable,  and  conseqnently  prone  to  intermittence, 
angina  pectoris,  breast  pang  or  cramp.  This  irregular  action 
maj  have  for  its  limits  a  single  rhythmical  change,  or  a 
frightliillj  prolonged  agony,  and  a  fatal  omission  to  contract 
at  all. 

I  must  now  coll  attention  to  a  phenomenon  of  mnscolar 
action,  which  deaerves  onr  notice.  It  is,  that  cramp,  in  an 
overworked  muscle,  although  it  generiilly  comes  on  during  its 
exertion — as  in  swimmers,  for  eiample — yet  very  often  does 
not  occur  until  during,  or  after  sleep.  Thus  I  have  known  a 
lady  over-eiert  herself  during  the  day,  and  not  have  cromp 
nntil  she  has  been  some  hoars  asleep  in  bed.  In  like  manner, 
I  have  seen  an  individual  who  had  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  although  she  was  apparently  healthy,  orer-exert 
herself  by  raiming  doring  working  hours,  and  die  suddenly 
of  cramp  of  the  heart  whilst  preparing  for  repose.  The 
nature  of  these  cases  Js  not  essentially  different  &om  those 
in  which  the  cardiac  spssm  comes  on  in  the  midst  of  some 
unusual  exertion  of  mind  or  body. 

If  my  readers  have  followed  me  thus  far,  and  I  have  suffi- 
ciently explained  my  meaning,  they  vill  see  that  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  heart  demands  their  attention  to  a 
greater  degree  than  the  valvular  arrangement.  Nay,  I  may 
even  go  farther,  and  say  that  the  eiistonce  of  organic  lesion 
is  o^n  supposed  to  exist,  when  in  reahty  there  is  nothing 
more  than  abnormal  contraction  in  the  columna:  camea.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Cameron,  first  suggested  the  idea  to  me;  and  I 
have  seen  ample  reason  to  adopt  it.  I  have  known  cases  in 
which  a  strong  donhle -bellows  soond,  apparently  indicative 
of  patency  in  the  mitral   valve,  has  been  proved  by  poat- 
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mortem  inspection  to  be  independent  of  yalynlar  disease ;  and 
others  in  which  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  phenomenon  hai 
demonstrated  the  same  condition. 

After  we  have  drawn  the  inference,  that  the  condition  of 
the  fleshy  portion  of  the  heart  is  that  which  modifies  cardiao 
symptoms  more  than  any  other  circnmstance,  we  condoda 
that  the  treatment  most  appropriate  to  disease  of  the  organ  in 
question,  is  such  as  appHes,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  mnscular 
afiections  in  general.  As  myalgia  is  a  complaint  arising  firom 
over-work,  so  its  treatment  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 
**  repose.*'  If  my  body  is  sore  all  over,  from  riding,  run- 
ning, or  any  gymnastic  performance,  I  gladly  give  it  rest,  so 
as  to  enable  me  to  resume  exertion  without  a  recurrence  of 
the  suffering.  It  is  true  that  some  may  endeavour  to  get  zid 
of  the  pain  which  they  have  brought  on  with  labour,  by  con- 
tinuing the  toil  that  produced  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
sure,  that  if  all  were  to  attempt  to  do  so,  muscular  atrophy 
would  occur  in  some,  and  <' consumption"  in  others.  The 
young  may  often  do  with  impunity,  that  from  which  the  old 
ought  studiously  to  refrain. 

To  this  remark  the  natural  rejoinder  will  be  the  ques- 
tion — "  IIow  can  you  give  any  rest  to  the  heart  ?"  Moment 
by  moment,  from  an  early  period  of  intra-uterino  life,  the 
organ  must  work ;  its  rest  can  only  be  counted  by  fragments 
of  seconds ;  day  by  day,  and  throughout  the  night  as  well, 
its  round  of  pumping  duty  must  be  performed.  Stoppage  of 
the  heart's  action  and  death  are  closely  allied.  How,  then, 
can  we  give  its  flesh  the  rest  which  is  required  for  restora- 
tion to  a  normal  condition  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  we  must  remind  our  readers  of  one  of 
the  wise  saws  of  our  ancestors,  viz.,  '*  a  penny  saved  is  a 
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got,"  and  avei  that,  although  wa  cannot  give  the  heart 
'ttbaolnte  quiet,  we  may  give  it  comparativo  repose.  Ere  we 
'ean  do  this,  we  bavo  to  regard  witli  minute  attention  every- 
thing which  in  health  increases  cardiac  toil,  and  to  avoid  it  in 
I  a  person  nervous,  and  does  his  heart  "  leap  into 
iia  mouth,"  or  beat  tumult  no  naly  agaiuBt  his  ribs,  when  he  is 
imder  the  Influence  of  mental  emotion  ?  If  it  does,  such 
emotion  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Does  the  heart  beat 
unusually  on  rtinning,  walking,  going  up  hill,  and  the  like, 
during  health  ?  If  so,  such  must  be  corefally  shunned  in 
eardioc  ofl'ections.  Does  the  pump  work  faster  when  the  body 
erect  than  when  it  is  recumbent,  during  health  ?  If  so, 
then,  when  the  organ  is  enfeebled,  the  upright  posture  must 
be  prohibited.  In  few  worda,  in  all  cases  where  the  human 
forcing  pump  is  weak,  it  moat  be  allowed  to  have  as  mach 
npose  as  it  is  possible  to  give  it.  It  must  be  allowed  to  do 
its  work  lazily. 

Again,  as   the   mtiscular   tissues,   when    weak,    are   very 

onitable,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  they  shall  not  be 

mechanically  excited.     It  is  equally  important  that  the  heart 

■^hall  not  be  bumped  by  a  stomach  suddenly  distended  by 

Vind,  or  by  intestines  blown  up  with  flatus.      And  as  purga- 

a  more  powerful  in  producing  flatulence  than  in  pre- 

it,  aperients  are  to  bo  carefully  avoided. 

iSGnn  a  rude  or  thoughtless  stetboscopical  examination  will 

an  irritable  heart.     I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  experi- 

as  a   medical   referee  for   life   insurance   companies, 

ipeatedly  noticed,  in  spare  persons,  one  single  curious  irre- 

gnlaritj  in  rhythm,  when  I  have  placed  the  wooden  instrument 

the  heart.     One  such  case  I  particularly  remember.     A 

Uak  in  the  office  for  which  I  do  most  business  was  deairouB 
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that  I  shoold  give  him  an  unofficial  account  of  the  eligibility 
of  his  life.  He  called  my  attention  particolarly  to  his  heart. 
After  seatinghim  in  a  low,  almost  sofa-like  arm-chair,  I  placed 
my  stethoscope  over  the  cardiac  region ;  the  instant  after,  I 
pnt  my  ear  to  the  other  end,  there  was  a  distinct  thnmp,  and 
then  all  was  as  still  as  death.  After  waiting  with  my  head 
down  for  a  few  seconds,  I  raised  it  to  look  at  the  mto's  face. 
His  jaw  was  fallen,  the  featores  were  relaxed,  and  I  thought 
the  individnal  was  dead.  In  an  instant  the  chair  was  gently 
pushed  over  backwards,  and  the  person  lay  with  his  body  low 
and  his  legs  in  the  air.  After  a  while,  bnt  very  slowly,  he 
came  round  ;  and  I  learned  the  lesson  that  hearts  are  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  rest  in  cardiac  affections, 
let  me  sketch  the  case  of  an  elderly  lady,  whose  life  was 
frequently  endangered  thereby.  Without  any  valvular  dis- 
ease, the  heart  was  prone  to  the  most  irregular  action,  and 
many  a  time  seemed  to  stop  beating  entirely.  This,  and 
other  symptoms,  followed  any  unusual  bodily  fatigue  or 
mental  emotion.  Every  remedy  which  medical  art  could 
devise  was  tried,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  attacks,  but  with- 
out success.  They  recurred  from  time  to  time,  gradually 
increasing  in  severity  and  frequency,  and  the  relatives  antici- 
pated a  speedy  and  sudden  dissolution.  Ere  this  consumma- 
tion occurred,  however,  the  lady  was  induced  to  change  her 
bedroom,  and  sleep  upon  the  ground  floor,  so  as  never  to 
have  to  walk  up-stairs.  The  rest  given  to  the  heart  by  this 
plan  was  assuredly  not  great,  yet  it  sufficed  for  her  cure,  and 
from  thenceforward  aU  cardiac  symptoms  ceased.  In  the 
Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  I  never  allow  those  patients  of 
mine  who  have  disease  of  the  heart  to  go  downstairs  until 
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the;  leave  the  eBtablishmeut ;  not  that  this  would  do  harm, 
but  because  it  involves  the  Docessity  of  coming  upstairs 
again,  and  that  this  exertion  would  undo  the  good  which  cate 
gradually  brings  About. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  torn  our  thoDghts  to  a  sentence 
in  the  pathological  history  of  breast  pang,  viz.,  "the  first 
symptom  ustwlly  comes  on  whikt  the  patient  is  walking  up  an 
aacent,  and  a  similar  cause  will  produce  a  recurrence  of  the 
attack."  In  other  words,  a  very  small  unusual  exertion 
L  will  produce  great  distress  when  Ihe  cardiac  muscle  is  out 
r  of  condition,  enfeebled  by  age,  by  the  ossification  of  the  arte- 
lial  conduits  that  supply  it  with  blood,  or  by  some  conslitu- 

We  consider,  then,  that  in  every  case  of  diseased  heart,  no 
.  matter  what  its  uature  may  be,  the  most  important  port  of 
I  tbe  treatment  is  rest,  repose  as  perfect  as  tho  nature  of  thinga 
\  will  permit. 

The  next  question  for  the  physician  to  examine  is,  "  Whe- 
I  ther  there  is  any  medicine  which  will  render  the  heart  less 
I  irritable,  and  consequently  less  prone  to  irregular  or  spas- 
f  modic  action  ?"      I  think  there  is  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  influence  of  drugs  is  greatly 
f  inferior  to  that  of  *'  rest."     With,  i.  e.,  in  addition  to,  repose, 
incb  a  cardiac  sedative  as  digitalis  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
I  of  aenice,  and  such  a  diffusible  stimulus  as  sulphuric  ether 
I  does  good.     But  without  rest  such  medicaments  appear  to  be 
I   wholly  worthless.     I  confess,  huwever,  that  I  have  lost  oil  the 
I  feith  which  once  I  had  in  foxglove ;  it  has  uniformly  disap- 
pointed  me,  whether  given  alone,  or  in  combination   with 
e  or  other  of  the  preparations  of  iron.     I  have  tried,  as  I 
'  think,  BxliaustiTely,  both  digitalis  and  steel  in  the  treatment 
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oi  cardiac  disease,  and  all  that  I  can  say  of  them  is,  that  if 
they  are  jndicionsly  used  they  do  no  harm.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of  sniphnric  ether 
increases  annnally.  Once  I  looked  upon  it  simply  as  a 
placebo ;  now  I  regard  it  as  cnrative.  The  following  case 
converted  me.  An  elderly  woman  came  under  my  care  at  the 
Infirmary,  and,  in  spite  of  everything  which  I  could  do, 
became  worse  and  worse ;  at  length,  she  seemed  to  be  dying, 
and  I  ordered  for  her  a  drachm  of  spirit  of  sniphnric  ether 
every  three  hours.  She  began  to  rally  almost  immediately 
after  the  first  dose ;  and  at  length  went  out  of  the  house 
apparently  well.  As  nothing  else  was  recommended  for  her, 
difierent  to  what  had  been  done  before,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  ether  should  have  the  credit  of  the  cure.  In  the 
case  of  the  lady  before  alluded  to,  ether  was  the  only  thing 
that  ever  gave  relief.  For  a  palliative,  I  repeatedly  advise 
the  inhalation  of  small  doses,  say  twenty  minims,  of  chlo- 
roform. 

It  would  be  proper  here,  if  I  were  writing  on  systematic 
medicine,  to  enter  into  detail  about  the  treatment  most  appro- 
priate to  such  episodes  of  cardiac  disease  as  dropsy,  whether 
general  or  thoracic  only,  bronchitis,  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
intense  dyspnoea,  asthma,  fainting,  and  the  like.  But  in  the 
essays  such  as  I  have  set  myself  to  write,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  matters  already  abundantly  discussed  by  previous 
authors. 

Nor  do  I  feel  that  my  readers  lose  much  by  my  reticence. 
I  have  no  faith  myself  in  the  usual  remedies  for  cardiac 
dropsy ;  hydragogue  cathartics  and  diuretics  may  sometimes 
relieve,  but  they  do  so  usually  at  the  expense  of  the  patient's 
strength.      A  man  may  die  of  a  disease  which  is  aggravated, 
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in  order  that  one  of  its  symptoms  may  be  removed.  I  believe 
that  the  only  really  sound  plan  of  treatment  in  disease  of  the 
heart  is  to  ensure  as  perfect  a  rest  for  the  organ  as  is  pos- 
sible, and  to  adopt  means  which  are  likely  to  improve  the 
general  health.  A  doctor  enforcing  this  plan  may  seem  to 
his  clients  to  be  doing  little,  yet  the  fact  is  that  he  is  acting 
infinitely  more  for  their  good  than  if  he  were  ordering  in 
succession  every  drug  that  is  to  be  found  in  and  out  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  in  combination,  singly,  or  successively.  It  is 
true  that  the  practice  above  described  cannot  command  suc- 
cess ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which  deserves  it. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


OK     VOMITINO. 


Talking  till  one  is  siok  of  it — Vomiting  and  marriage— Poking 
and  *  water  in  the  head* — ^Violent  exercise  and  return  tickets — 
Swimming  and  rejection  of  food — Tipsiness  and  degorgement — Men 
and  morning  sickness — ^Fatigae  and  exyentrification — Strange 


Doctors  and  doorplates — A  pedagogue  surpasses  physicians — Imports 
and  exports  to  be  compared — Banquets  and  belchings — Sick  unto 
death — Love,  languishing,  and  vomiting — Sea  sickness  and  some- 
thing else — Want  of  dejection  produces  rejection — Poison  and  puk- 
ing— Sickness  and  sympathy — Deductions. 

Onoe  upon  a  time — and  many  years  ago — I  formed  one  of  a 
trio  of  doctors  who  met  in  consultation  respecting  the  case  of 
a  married  lady,  who  was  in  a  deplorable  condition  from  the 
results  of  vomiting.  When  called  in,  I  found  her  insensible, 
and  apparently  dying,  and  was  informed  by  my  confreres  that 
she  had  been  suffering  for  months  from  bilious  sickness, 
which  had  gradually  increased  in  severity ;  that  she  suffered 
also  from  intense  headache,  squinted  horribly,  and  had 
recently  had  an  epileptic  fit.  Nothing  which  was  taken 
seemed  to  stay  upon  the  stomach,  and  death  from  inanition 
was  greatly  to  bo  feared.  The  treatment  consisted  in  support- 
ing nature  by  enemata,  leaving  the  stomach  alone,  and  under 
this  the  patient  revived ;  but  for  a  few  days  only,  and  then 
the  vomiting  began  again. 


I  was  pimcta&l  to  &D  appointment ;  ibt  colleagues  were 
not;  consequenllv,  diere  was  plenty  of  time  to  chat  with  the 
patient's  sister,  who  also  was  her  nurse.  She  assitreil  me 
that  her  own  belief  was,  that  the  complaint  arose  from  the 
patient  talking  too  mnch,  and  she  soon  made  me  share  her 
views.  All  TiBitors  were  then  prohibiteil,  and  the  vomiting 
ceased.  Again  a  friend  appeared  apuu  the  scene,  and  some 
monetarr  adbirs  were  gone  thrungh,  without  apparent  niis- 
ehief.  Immediately  after  the  lady's  deportm'e,  however,  the 
sickneiss  returned,  the  patient  became  dellrioas,  had  another 
epili'ptic  fit,  and  was  insensible  for  nearly  two  days  there- 
after. From  this  time,  "  stupidity "  in  the  sick  room  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  patient  steadily  revived,  nntil 
she  became  once  again  the  elegant  and  handsome  woman  she 
hod  been  before  her  illness.  The  doctors,  too,  discovered 
that  mental  worry  may  sometimes  produce  bilious  vomitingt 
headache,  epilepsy,  and  sundry  allied  symptoms.  Donbt- 
lesB,  other  practitioners  can  readily  recal  to  mind  many  oases 
similar  to  the  one  hero  recorded. 

About  the  same  "  once  upon  a  time,"  my  attention  was 
daily — almost,  indued,  hourly — taxed  by  the  endearonr  to 
find  out  some  means  to  alleviate  the  distressing  retching 
from  which  a  very  near  relative  suffered  whilst  in  that  condi- 
tion which  "  ladies  who  love  their  lords  "  are  very  likely  to 
be  in  occasionally ;  and  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  preg- 
nancy is  one  of  the  causes  of  vomiting.  I  may  add  that  in 
this,  and  other  iustauces  of  a  like  nature,  it  was  discovered 
that  ciumge  from  the  comparatively  impure  uir  of  Liverpool 
and  the  cares  inseparable  from  a  wife's  homo  life,  to  the 
countiy,  or  sea-side,  and  comparative  indolence,  would  pre- 
vent the   sickness.     A  growing  womb  does  not  oecessuriiy 
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produce  Yomiting ;   but  it  generally  does  so  when  it  is  in 
the  body  of  a  delicate  woman. 

Again,  another  dear  relation,  whose  time  in  the  world  had 
not  exceeded  two  summers,  began  to  vomit,  sometimes  appa- 
rently becanse  his  food  had  disagreed,  at  others  from  no 
perceptible  cause  whatever.  As  the  days  rolled  over,  the 
lad  became  worse,  dulness  followed  irascibility,  drowsi- 
ness replaced  vivacity ;  insensibility  gradually  stole  on,  and 
the  darling  died — of  water  in  the  head.  It  then  became 
apparent  that  vomiting  is  induced  by  hydrocephalus. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  young  medical  student — 
with  the  appetite  of  a  huntsman,  and  the  digestive  powers  of 
an  ostrich — said  to  be  built  in  the  mould  of  strength,  and 
certainly  addicted  to  manly  sports.  Well,  this  juvenile  was 
induced,  immediately  after  his  dinner,  to  race  successively 
with  three  of  his  fellow-students,  who  had  each,  like  he  had, 
enjoyed  a  full,  but  not  excessive  meal.  The  races  over,  the 
party  separated,  and  each  retired  to  his  apartment  to  study. 
The  youth  in  question  reached  his  door  and  rang  the  bell, 
and  became  urgent  ];^  for  admission,  entered,  rushed  to  the 
closet,  and  vomited  his  dinner.  It  was,  then,  an  accepted 
fact,  that  excessive  exertion  with  a  recently  filled  stomach,  is 
a  cause  of  vomiting.  This  was  the  more  readily  credited 
because,  on  a  previous  occasion,  a  swim  after  breakfast  had 
acted  as  an  emetic*     By-and-bye  this  same  student  was  one 

*  Since  tbe  above  was  written,  my  son,  a  powerful  young  man,  returned 
homo  one  eyenlng  from  a  canoe  race,  in  which  he  had  failed  to  win,  in  con* 
Bequonce  of  an  attack  of  vomiting  which  occurred  whilst  dragging  his  boat 
round  a  point  which  had  to  he  passed  on  land.  This  went  off,  and  he  came 
in  second;  and  was  subsequently  able  to  take  part  in  three  other  similar 
races.  On  the  other  hand,  the  victor  was  so  sick  on  arriving  at  the  boat 
house  as  to  be  unable  to  appear  again.  I  have  been  told,  but  upon  doubtful 
authority,  that  such  affections  are  not  uncommon  after  excessive  labour  at 
the  oar  or  paddle. 
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of  a  jovial  party,  oetensihlj  met  together  to  "take  the  shine" 
out  of  a  big  "freshman,"  who  had  largely  bonsted  that  nothing 
could  make  him  drunk.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  pilot  the  imfor- 
timate  fellow  safely  homo  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  escape  from 
the  escapades  of  the  other  convives  ;  who  pereisled  in  ringing 
bells  in  Bejgravia,  and  numing  away  after  rapping  at  aristo- 
cratic doors.  The  convoy  waH  at  length  moored  in  a  com- 
fortable bed,  bnt  on  the  instant  a  caNCado  was  belched  from  a 
foil  belly,  and  no  doubt  conld  be  entertained  that  too  much 
liqaor  is  a  very  certam  cause  of  vomiting. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  patient  came  to  the  quondam  student, 
and  complained  that  he  suffered  from  morning  sickness.  Aa 
it  was  evident  that  the  man  was  not  "  in  the  family  way/' 
another  cause  than  pregnancy  had  to  be  sought.  After  a  long 
and  somewhat  delicate  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
man  waa  an  habitual  drunkard,  going  to  bed  every  night 
with  more  brandy  than  should  have  loft  the  bottle.  An 
extension  of  the  examination  ehowed  that  sickness — often 
spoken  of  as  "  diy  vomiting  " — ia  produced  by  habitual 
indnlgeooe  in  ardent  spirit. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  man  came  to  the  same  doctor  with  a 
similar  complaint,  bnt  he  was  strictly  temperate  ;  he  was  a 
publican,  it  is  true,  but  his  stint  was  two  glasses  of  bitter  ale 
per  day,  and  few  could  call  this  an  excessive  allowance.  He 
was  phthisical  simply,  and  overworked.  With  comparative 
repose  came  rehef,  and  some  three  weeks  elapsed  withoat 
vomiting  ;  then  a  heavy  hard  day's  toil,  carried  far  into  the 
n^t,  was  followed  by  morning  sickness.  This  seemed  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  pregnancy  alone  which  makes  people 
"  cast  np  their  accounts  "  at  the  opening  of  day. 

The  most  remarkable  and  instructive  case  of  vomiting  from 
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fatigne  which  I  have  known  occnrred  in  a  gentleman,  ast. 
sixty-six.  Healthy  and  active  all  his  life,  having  never  had  a 
worse  illness  than  three  light  attacks  of  goat,  he  continued 
to  employ  himself  with  hnsiness  of  a  varied  kind  for  six 
honrs  daily.  He  resided  in  a  healthy  locality,  and  was  in 
affluent  circumstances ;  but  he  was  emotional,  though  seem- 
ingly a  man  of  iron,  and  was  frequently  agitated  in  afiairs 
where  younger  men  would  have  been  calm.  At  length,  anxiety 
took  away  his  appetite ;  then,  after  a  time,  it  made  him 
vomit — at  first  his  food,  subsequently  acid  mucus,  or  bile. 
For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  ask  advice,  or  to  follow  it  if 
offered.  By-and-bye  he  went  to  the  seaside  to  carry  out  his 
own  opinion,  and  cure  himself  by  pure  air  and  exercise. 
This  only  made  him  worse,  and  the  severity  of  the  vomiting 
alarmed  his  relatives  greatly.  In  the  end,  a  medical  brother 
lectured  him  roundly,  and  the  sufferer  consented  to  a  consul- 
tation upon  his  case.  The  upshot  was,  that  he  promised  to 
confine  himself  to  his  bedroom  for  a  fortnight.  The  sick- 
ness, which  had  then  troubled  him  for  about  three  months, 
left  him  in  three  days.  Yet  so  sensitive  was  he,  that  it 
returned  again,  apparently  from  the  fidget  produced  by  a 
gardener  picking  at  the  carriage-drive  under  the  window  of 
the  bed-chamber,  and  raking  the  stones  smooth.  A  word 
would  have  stopped  the  infliction,  but  his  will  closed  the 
patient's  lips,  until  they  were  unclosed  by  vomiting.  After 
this,  recovery  was  progressive,  bright  sunshine  once  more 
entered  the  dwelling,  and  comfort  sat  at  the  dinner-table. 
The  doctor  was  then  cast  off,  and  work  resumed.  In  a  week 
every  symptom  returned  with  violence,  and  the  patient  died 
shortly  after — convulsions  ultimately  carrying  him  off. 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  man,  erst  a  student,  became  a  house- 
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rargeon  of  a  large  hospital,  and  into  ite  wards  oame  an 
interesting- lookisg  young  woman,  whose  aud<len  attacks  of 
TOtniting  had  led  to  ber  discharge  from  a  honsemaid's  place. 
No  pregnancy  existed  ;  and  the  boIc  cause  "  blamed  "  for  the 
occnrrence  was  the  habit  of  indolging  in  catbonate  of  soda 
for  the  core  of  acidity.  Her  physician,  who  took  great 
interest  in  the  case,  and  discoursed  upon  it  largely  to  the 
students,  was  nnable  to  cure  the  aCTection,  and  the  woman, 
■Iter  enduring  much  misery  from  the  treatment  inflicted,  left 
■a  a  hopeless  incurable.     Here  was  a  medical  puzzle! 

Whilst  preparing  this  sheet  for  the  second  edition,  I  had 
under  my  care  at  the  lioyal  Infirmary  a,  jonng  woman,  whose 
case  closely  resembled  the  preceding  one.  She  had  been 
TDDoitiiig  every  thing  which  she  took  daring  the  ten  weeks 
preceding  her  admittance.  Sut  the  original  cause  was  not 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  head  nnrse  of'.the  word,  a 
very  intelligent  woman,  fulfilled  my  directions  to  the  letter. 
And  the  quantity  given  at  any  one  time  was  at  length  reduced 
to  a  leaspoonfol  of  milk.  Even  this  was  rejected.  Having 
urived  at  this  point,  nothing  whatever  was  given  by  the 
mouth  for  four  and  twenty  hours.  After  this,  milk  in  small 
unoontB  at  a  time  was  tried.  None  came  back,  and  day 
by  day  tho  patient  was  allowed  to  have  more.  The  vomiting 
did  not  return  once  after  the  day's  fasting,  and  the  patient 
left  the  house  stronj^  and  well  after  being  under  treatment 
■bout  a  month. 

"Wlien  the  quondam  "  interne  "  became  himself  a  physician, 
le  found  that  a  very  common  cause  of  vomiting  la  servants 
IB  overwork  with  insufficient  food. 

Whilst  still  a  house-surgeon,  the  student  referred  to  had 
his  attention  directed  to  another  case,  by  tho  doctor  who  was 
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BO  interested  in  the  honsemaid.  He  was  a  poor  man,  who 
vomited,  not  what  he  took,  but  a  something,  the  like  of 
wliich  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  Perhaps  we  might  call 
it  fatty  froth,  and  an  infusion  of  tea  leaves.  All  that 
medical  ingenuity  could  advise  was  done — uselessly — and 
the  patient  went  out  to  die.  The  man's  friends,  to  reward 
the  **  interne,"  promised  him  the  pleasure  of  an  examination 
of  the  body,  if  he  would  reach  the  house  (in  a  thieves* 
quarter)  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning;  and  engage  to 
carry  nothing  away.  He  went,  and  found — ^nothing.  There 
was  not  in  any  viscus,  and  certainly  not  in  the  stomach, 
anything  to  which  the  vomiting  could  be  assigned.  This 
puzzle  remains  one  still. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  young  doctor  sat  behind  his 
dooi'plate,  and  had  just  began  to  discover  that  rap,  rap,  rap 
of  the  knocker  only  meant  "  patients,"  when  they  came  in  a 
morning;  a  lady,  gentleman,  and  young  girl  were  shown 
into  the  drawing-room  as  **  callers."  But  one  proved  to  be 
a  client — the  child  was  subject  to  habitual  vomiting,  and 
the  parents  had,  for  a  long  period,  been  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
consulting-rooms  of  physicians  supposed  to  be  clever.  The 
bundle  of  prescriptions  produced  was  enormous ;  but  the 
doctor,  following  Hunter's  lead,  declined  to  look  at  them  or 
add  to  their  number.  Hunter's  plan*  was  recommended, 
and  the  party  left.  Subsequent  inquiries  showed  that  so 
sensible  a  device  was   deemed   too  irrational  to  be  worth 

<»  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this,  I  may  say  that  the  plan 
consists  in  steadily  reducing  the  food  given  until  the  patient  is  ahle  to  take 
it  without  ejecting  it ;  when  the  minimum  is  reached,  the  quantity  is  adhered 
to  for  some  time.  Then,  when  the  hahit  of  vomiting  has  gone,  the  patient 
is  directed  gradually  to  increase  the  amount  taken  until  the  ordinary  diet 
of  a  healthy  person  is  borne. 
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>llowmg,  and  more  proacriptiaas  for  physic  were  sought. 
In  vain  doctors  dragged,  and  paronts  perajabalated  medical 
hannts.  The  case  was  abandoned  a§  hopeless,  and  the  girl, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  sent  to  school.  8he  duly  vomited 
her  sapper,  and  askod  for  more ;  got  it,  and  went  to  bed. 
Then  she  broke  her  fast  in  the  nsaal  way,  and  gave  the  meal, 
incontinently,  a  retnm  ticket.  After  this,  she  solicited  some 
more  bread  and  bntler,  was  told  to  wait  till  dinner-time. 
She  fed  with  the  rest,  and  knowing  that  if  she  gave  the 
dinner  its  "mittimus"  ehe  would  have  to  wait  for  t«a,  she 
judiciously  retained  it  in  its  place.  What  physic  would  uot 
effect,  the  judiciousness  of  a  schoolmistress  managed  at 
once.  After  this,  the  memory  served  Qp  a  refreshment  of 
Roman  history,  which  tells  of  certain  fashionable  men  and 
women  who  cultivated  vomiting  as  a  part  of  their  education, 
as  it  enabled  them  to  doable  their  festive  or  prandial  enjoy- 
ments. 

Once  upon  a  time,  another  child,  recovering  from  scarlet 
fever,  or  some  similar  ailment,  had  vomiting,  and  gave  his 
paaapoit  to  every  ambassador  sent  to  the  stomsch.  A  con- 
sultation was  called,  and  the  ejecta  examined.  "  Fraj, 
nnrse,"  said  Galen,  "bring  mo  the  cup  &om  which  the 
patient  was  fed.  Now,  fill  it  with  water,  as  you  before  filled 
it  with  food.  Turn  out  the  nasty  stuff  from  the  basin  ;  wash 
the  latter,  and  bring  it  back.  Please  pour  therein  the 
contents  of  the  cup.  There  ;  you  see  that  the  child  has  not 
vomited  more  than  half  what  you  gave  it.  Tell  me — have 
you  had  a  baby?"  "Yes."  "Well;  did  yon  nurse  it? 
and  did  it  posset?"  "Yes,"  "Very  well;  tell  me  yonr 
opinion  why  it  sent  back  yonr  milk?"  "  Why,  of  course, 
becaose  it  took  too  much  t "     "  Quite  proper ;  yonr  present 
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patient  is  only  '  posseting ' — yon  give  him  more  than  his 
stomach  consents  to  digest — halve  his  allowance,  and  all 
will  go  well.'*  The  result  justified  the  advice  consequent 
upon  the  colloquy. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  doctor  and  his  wife  went  to  a  private 
banquet.  Sitting  widely  apart,  they  did  not  partake  of  the 
same  dishes,  nor  drink  water  or  wine  from  the  same  decan- 
ters. On  reaching  home,  the  lady  was  violently  sick,  then 
purged,  and  death  from  cholera  seemed  imminent.  Belief 
came  at  length,  and  the  husband  slept.  In  a  few  hours,  he 
awoke  to  vomit,  and  retained  the  ejecta  for  analysis.  His 
friend,  the  chemist  whom  he  consulted,  said  : — **  One  day, 
Mr.  Such-a-one  came  to  call  upon  me,  and  vomited  violently 
on  the  floor :  the  effervescence  on  the  flags  was  wonderful. 
We  collected  some  ejecta,  and  that  like  yours  contained  an 
enormous  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Gorging  and  poison 
in  neither  case  had  been  at  work  ;  yet  of  the  party  present 
at  the  banquet  aforesaid,  nearly  half  were  ill.  This  is 
another  unsolved  medical  puzzle. 

Laenncc,  in  his  work  on  the  stethoscope,  tells  an  anecdote 
about  a  man  who  came  to  visit  him  at  a  time  when  he  was 
dissecting  a  **  subject."  The  individual,  who  was  not  a 
doctor,  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  then  fell  back 
dead.  The  sight  of  the  ghastly  corpse  had  made  him  vomit ; 
politeness  induced  him  to  drive  back  the  ejecta ;  they  entered 
the  lungs,  and  he  was  at  once  suffocated.  Consequently, 
Laennec  found,  and  others  know,  that  an  emotion  akin  to 
fear  will  induce  vomiting. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  physician  was  called  in  consultation 
to  see  a  young  lady  who  had  a  sudden  and  very  obstinate 
attack  of  vomiting.     She  was  not  pregnant ;  had  not  hernia, 


» 


nor  consUpataou  ;  had  taken  no  pmsoa ;  but  she  waa  pretty, 
enthusmstic,  and  nsnally  sprightly.  The  illness  had  followed 
a  pic-nic,  and  hiid  alarmod  her  friends  on  the  way  home. 
After  much  inquiry,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  her 
sweetheart  had  aeomed  false,  aad  disappointed  affection  had 
produced  the  same  ellbct  as  an  angry  sea.  A  ready 
memory,  then,  will  call  np  the  sayings  of  ancient  sages. 
"  Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I  am  aick  of  love  "  (Cant.  ii. 
6).  "  I  charge  yon  tell  him  that  I  am  sick  of  love  "  (Ibid. 
T.  8).  "  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick  "  (Prov.  liii. 
12).  Opium  at  length  seemed  to  core  the  impresgionable 
maidea ;  hnt  I  snspect  that  a  repentant  swain  was  the  real 
physician. 

Once  Upon  a  time,  a  lady  going  out  to  Australia  sent  home 
to  her  biends  a  copy  of  her  diary.  Bhe  was  married,  and  had 
a  daughter  some  eii  years  old.  Her  husband  and  she  were 
equally  desirous  to  have  a  son ;  but  none  came.  The  first 
pages  (if  the  record  sent  were  filled  with  descriptions  of  sea- 
sicknesH — an  affection  too  well  known  to  require  a  description 
in  this  essay.  At  length  came  an  entry—"  Oh,  be  joyful ; 
the  vomiting  has  left  me."  This  was  repeated  day  by  day 
for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks ;  then  came  again  the 
observation,  "  Oh,  the  horrid  sea-eickaoss  has  come  again; 
and  yet  the  sea  is  quiet!"  And  so  the  world  wagged  on. 
The  lady  did  not  know  for  a  long  time  what  the  medical 
reader  infers  at  once ;  that  a  rough  ocean  and  a  pregnant 
womb  have  practically  the  same  effects. 

Once  npon  a  lame,  a  doctor  was  consulted  respecting  a 
yoting  girl  about  ten,  who  vomited,  apparently  without  cause, 
The  attack  was  sudden,  but  not  severe.  Not  long  before, 
the  same  physician  bad  stood  by  the  bedside  of  a  full-grown 
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vIk\  fitom  Tomiting  a  litUe,  had  become  worse,  until  a 
iilal  issQi^  seemed  imminent.  His  person  was  examined,  bat 
ttw<w  was  no  eTidence  of  hernia,  and  impaction  of  fseces  was 
4M)Ued  improbable,  as  the  man  had  diarrhoea.  The  poor  fellow, 
«  Monied  Irish  emigrant,  accounted  for  his  illness  by  saying 
tkai»  being  half  starved  by  hnnger,  he  had  stolen  a  lot  of 
wIhmI  from  a  vessel,  and  eaten  it ;  and  that  since  then  he 
bad  been  sick,  and  had  passed  nothing]  per  anum.  He  died, 
and  we  found  the  rectum  full  of  wheat — about  three  quart 
mMusores  in  all :  thence  arose  the  belief  that  a  full  bowel 
will  produce  vomiting.  Hence,  the  young  lady,  before 
mentioned,  had  her  rectum  examined ;  as  a  result  of  which  a 
mass  of  scybala  was  removed  mechanically,  and  the  sickness 
did  not  recur. 

Onoe  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  man  sick  unto  death  ;  the 
doctors  treated  him,  but  he  got  no  better  ;  the  illness  deep- 
ened, and  therewith  the  assiduity  of  his  nurse — a  loving 
wife — increased;  she  shook  his  pillow,  made  his  gruel,  and 
measured  his  physic  into  a  glass.  He  died,  and  was  buried ; 
the  widow  was  comforted,  and  married  again.  A  second 
Benedict  died ;  and  then  there  arose  a  cry  of  "  foul  play  " — 
both  had  been  poisoned  by  arsenic.  Such  cases  are  too 
common.  Men  poison  their  wives,  their  sweethearts,  their 
friends.  Women  give  antimony  or  **  sublimate**  to  rivals, 
husbands,  or  children  —  sometimes  to  themselves  ;  and, 
whilst  endeavouring  to  beautify  their  features  by  taking  white 
arsenic,  like  the  peasants  in  Styria,  suffer  from  obstinate 
sickness.  Knowing  that  such  things  exist,  the  doctor,  be  he 
humble  as  an  assistant,  or  grand  as  a  Court  physician,  ought 
never  to  attend  a  case  of  vomiting  without  having  **  poison  *' 
in  his  mind. 
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molly,  we  must  groap  together  a  uamber  of  dietiuct 
oanses  of  vomitiiig  into  one  categoiy,  so  as  to  escape  from 
the  danger  of  drawing  ont  our  tisaay  to  tin  injudicious  length, 
and  B&y  that  habitual  sickneas  is  very  frequently  produced  by 
organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  Uver,  and  bowels,  amongst 
which  we  must,  by  a  stretch  of  imagination,  include  hernia 
of  aU  kinds,  ligature  of  hiemorrhoids,  gall-stonos,  cancer,  &o. 

We  may  now  stop  to  breathe,  and  look  back  npon  the 
progress  we  have  made. 

We  have  leunied  that  sicknesB  may  proceed  from  actual 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  in  hydrocephalufl, 
and  after  such  injury  as  a  blow,  &c. ;  also  from  such  pre- 
sumed alteration  as  is  prodncod  by  certain  mental  emotions — 
by  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  of  a  swing,  or  a  carriage  in 
motion.  We  have  learned  that  vomiting  may  arise  frvm 
Bueh  causes  as  pregnancy,  or  disease  in  organs  other  than 
the  stomach  itself;  that  it  may  be  produced  by  nndne 
exertion,  by  fatigue,  and  by  causes  hitherto  ondiscovered ; 
that  it  may  be  produced  by  hernia,  tied  piles,  constipation, 
or  obstruction  ;  that  it  is  common  in  habitual  spirit  drinkers ; 
and  that  it  may  arise  from  oi^anic  disease,  either  of  the 
stomach,  hver,  or  other  abdominal  organ.  Wo  have  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  may  arise  from  the 
existence  of  a  poison,  either  in  the  stomach  itself,  or  in  the 
blood.  Arsenic  and  tish  poison  are  examples  of  the  first, 
OTEemia  of  the  second.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  some 
rude  article  of  food  may  cause  it ;  for  I  have  known  very 
severe  vomiting  produced  by  the  presence  of  a  pea-pod,  of  a 
bit  of  orange-peel,  or  of  a  lump  of  cheese.  In  each  ease 
the  sickness  continued  for  two  or  three  days  ;  yet,  notwith- 
Btanding  this,  the  irritant  was  not  ejected. 
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nis  Iftfli  observation  induces  me  to  remark  upon  the  faot 
thai  Tomiting  by  no  means  always  empties  the  stomach.  I 
baTtt  repeatedly  noticed  that  a  patient  suffering  from  retching 
bas  taken  fluid  food,  and  almost  instantly  ejected  some  acid 
mucus,  in  which  none  of  the  food  could  be  discerned,  nor 
bas  the  food  so  retained  been  ejected  ultimately. 

When  the  physician  sees  that  there  are  so  many  distinct 
causes  of  yomiting,  he  knows  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  lay 
down  any  single  plan  of  treatment.  All  that  he  can  fairly 
do  is  to  indicate  certain  general  principles,  and  point  out  the 
fact  that  hygiene  is  as  important  as  physic.  Thus,  I  haye 
repeatedly  known  the  morning  sickness  of  pregnancy  cured 
by  a  sojourn  in  the  country,  after  all  other  plans  of  cure  had 
failed  eyen  to  alleyiate.  I  have  also  known  a  rest  in  bed  put 
a  stop  to  vomiting  that  had  previously  resisted  every  drug 
tried.  I  have  equally  known  that  a  day's  fast  would  prevent 
the  return  of  a  daily  puke,  and  dulness  in  the  chamber  effect 
that  which  medicine  failed  to  do.  One  such  case  rises 
before  me  now.  The  doctor  attending  imagined  the  case  to 
be  very  serious,  for  vomiting  had  caused  abdominal  myalgia, 
and  peritonitis  was  feared.  I  found  the  patient,  8Bt.  sixty- 
four,  a  widow  of  barely  a  month's  standing.  Her  loss  had 
grieved  her  much,  and  she  was  stopping  with  two  sympa- 
thising sisters.  She  was  confined  to  bod  ;  and  though  I  saw 
her  in  the  morning,  she  looked  thoroughly  jaded.  Physic 
was  now  put  aside,  conversation  was  all  but  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  stupidity  was  promoted.  All  went  well  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  the  vomiting  returned ;  a  niece  had  called, 
and  she  and  her  aunt  had  talked  of  the  deceased.  Even 
the  recollection  of  the  conversation  made  the  relict  weep. 
There  was  a  protest  made  against  the  ingratitude  showed  to 
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"  dnlnesB;"  and  etnpiditj  was  reinstated.  In  about  ten 
days,  the  pbyaician  volunturily  deposed  his  sceptre,  for  the 
lady  htid  perfoclly  recovered. 

It  wonid  be  uxelesB  for  me  to  attempt  to  appraise  the 
relative  value  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  vomiting,  for  each 
in  torn  exhilarates  and  dieappoints  ns.  In  eea-sickneBB, 
champagne  is  the  most  gencnU  favourite  ;  yet  I  have  known 
cherry  brandy  cure  what  the  gparkling  wine  did  not.  Of  Dr. 
Chapmon'a  iuebaga  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  bnt  reporta 
speak  well  of  them.  Of  opium,  chloroform,  and  creosote,  I 
have  a  high  opinion,  and  have  often  seen  white  bismuth 
settle  the  Btomach  at  once.  Hot  braudy-and-water,  and  the 
coldest  ice,  seem  to  be  equally  ofGcacions ;  but  no  one  can 
predict  beforehand  which  will  be  the  most  appropriate  in 
any  given  case. 

As  a  routine  practice,  my  first  directions  mn  nearly 
thus : — Rest  in  bed ;  don't  talk,  or  be  talked  to ;  do  anything 
yoD  like  that  won't  tire  yon ;  take  thin  food,  almost  taatelesB, 
about  every  two  hours ;  and  leave  physic  alone.  This 
preliminary  guides  the  physician  in  liis  sabseiineDt  course ; 
and  he  then  selects  opiatee,  stimuli,  ice,  epitbems,  or 
enemata  of  laudanum,  or  any  other  means,  which  biB 
knowledge  of  materia  medic  a  may  suggest.  The  only 
brther  suggestion  we  would  make,  is  not  to  indulge  in  nasty 
stofl';  if  it  is  nauseous  when  taken,  it  is  far  worse  when  it 
is  eipelled.  When  the  stomach  is  tender,  insipid  food  is 
better  than  that  which  is  strongly  flavom'ed. 
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CHAPTER   XrX. 


OM   DYSPEPSIA. 


A  man's  heart  and  his  stomach— Poor  belly— Dyspepsia  over- 
loaded by  doctors — ^What  indigestion  is — ^Why  things  and  persons  do 
not  do  their  dnty — A  diseased  organ — Ulcer  of  stomach — Sensible 
evidences  of  impaired  power — Stomach,  like  muscles,  liable  to 
fatigue — Gastric  debility,  transient  and  permanent — Doctors*  powers 
are  limited — Making  patients  worse  easier  than  to  make  them 
better — Mercury,  Saint  Butcher  and  Holy  Brandy — Food  and  physic 
— Purgatives,  coffin  nails — Management — Treatment  of  nicer  of  the 
stomach. 

Some  author  has  facetiously  remarked  that  the  way  to  a 
man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach ;  and  that  cooks  are  of 
more  consequence  than  tailors.  That  the  stomach  is,  in 
reality,  the  most  important  organ  in  the  body  few  can  donbt, 
when  in  descending  the  scale  of  creation  they  see  brain, 
heart,  liver,  and  even  reproductive  organs  disappear  from 
ken,  whilst  the  stomach  remains  conspicuous  through  all. 
In  man,  the  paunch  is  the  entrance-hall  of  the  constitution ; 
through  it  everything  must  naturally  pass  which  is  ultimately 
to  become  nerve,  muscle,  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  of  primary 
importance  that  it  be  kept  in  order. 

But  the  difficulty  of  conservancy  is  considerable ;  dangers 
assail  the  organ  on  every  side ;  and,  as  a  result,  few  people 
pass  through  life  without  having  some  tale  of  woe  to  tell 


respecting  their  "  stomach  and  its  diffieultiea."  Onr  book- 
shelves teem  with  treatiseu  on  dyspepsia ;  the  drnga  called 
stomachics  are  infinite  in  number,  and  remedies  as  specifics 
against  indigestion  are  without  count. 

As  II  medical  student,  I  well  remember  how  bewildered  I 
felt  when  reading  up  the  subject ;  and  how  greatly  this 
feeling  was  increased  when  I  heard  my  professional  Geniora 
attribnte  &om  time  to  time  every  known  ailment  to  the  organ 
in  quesdon.  If  there  were  premonitory  signs  of  apopleiy, 
it  was  "  all  stomach  ;"  if  there  wore  pains  is  the  limbs,  the 
tnink,  the  head,  the  heart,  and  elsewhere,  the  bread  basket 
was  said  to  be  out  of  repair.  If  a  man  was  irritable,  it  mm 
his  cookshop  that  made  him  so  ;  and  if  he  even  out  his 
throat,  it  was  often  thought  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
dyspepsia. 

Yet,  in  reality,  the  subject  of  indigestion  is  an  extremely 
simple  one,  and  the  principles  which  should  goide  us  in  its 
core  are  of  easy  attainment,  if  sought  in  the  right  direction. 
We  must  endeavour  above  all  things  to  be  precise  in  om 
ideas  respecting  the  disease  referred  to ;  and  this  we  never 
shall  be  tmtil  wo  distinguish  between  symptoms  of  purely 
local  origin,  and  those  arising  from  the  stomach  being  on 
integral  portion  of  the  body,  the  whole  of  which  is  affected 
in  many  persons,  and  each  of  its  various  organs  in  its  own 
special  way.  For  example,  the  dyspepsia  attending  gastric 
ulcer  has  symptoms  purely  local ;  whereas  that  depending 
upon  fever,  gout,  and  hypachoudriasts,  is  attended  by  signs 
which  show  that  the  pnunch  is  affected,  mulati»  mtitandi$, 
jnat  like  every  other  organ  is,  as  one  of  many. 

This  distinction  is  of  great  practical  advantage  in  our 
investigation  of  any  individual  case,  and  will  form  the  basis 
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of  our  remarks  upon  the  caasee  of  indigestion ;  which  we 
will  proceed  with,  after  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  complaint. 

The  words  **  indigestion  "  and  ''  dyspepsia  "  simply  mean 
that  the  stomach  does  not  perform  its  peculiar  or  proper 
fdnctions,  as  it  does  in  health.  The  extent  and  natoie 
of  the  alteration  vary :  in  some  cases  there  may  be  pain,  in 
others  flatulence,  in  others  the  gastric  secretion  may  be  too 
acid,  alkaline,  or  aqneons,  in  others  there  may  be  vomiting, 
in  others  eructations,  and  the  like. 

These  show  that  the  stomach  is  not  in  a  perfect  state ;  and 
as  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  better,  it  must  be  in  a  worse 
condition  than  in  health. 

The  question  then  arises, ''  What  is  it  which  has  impaired 
the  gastric  powers?'*  Ere  we  answer,  let  us  inquire 
generally  into  the  causes  which  deteriorate,  temporarily  or 
otherwise,  our  organs  elsewhere.  We  know  that  by  overwork 
a  muscle  may  become  almost  powerless ;  by  cerebral  fatigue 
the  brain  may  be  deranged ;  by  too  close  attention  to  minute 
objects  the  eye  becomes  amaurotic;  and  deafness  often 
follows  the  impact  of  too  loud  sounds.  By  prolonged  cold, 
by  injury,  by  loss  of  blood,  by  chemical  reagents,  by 
excessive  heat,  by  new  growths,  by  loss  of  substance,  by 
altered  circulation,  and  the  like,  portions  of  the  body  may  be 
deteriorated.     The  stomach  forms  no  exception. 

It  may  be  overworked ;  it  may  be  underpowered ;  it  may 
be  impaired  by  ulcer,  by  new  growths  replacing  the  natural 
structure,  by  fatigue,  by  poisons  directiy  or  indirectiy 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  by  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  by 
loss  of  blood,  by  excessive  secretion,  and  the  like. 

This  being  so,  the  sole  aim  of  the  doctor  is  to  raise  the 
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power  of  ihe  etomacb  to  the  healthy  standard.  Bat  the 
attaiBmeot  of  this  is  difficult,  as  it  ie  always  easier  to  know 
what  to  do  than  how  to  do  it. 

The  first  idea  which  occura  to  un  is,  that  we  most  adjoat 
the  work  to  be  done  with  the  power  to  do  it ;  but  a  second 
thought  tells  us,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  eystem  require  UB 
to  take  in  a  certain  amount  of  tbod,  if  we  wish  to  keep 
onreelves  ap  to  the  normal  standard,  and  that  a  redncUon  of 
that  quantity  is  cot  desiruble.  Hence  the  conclusion  ie 
drawn,  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  try  and  increase  the  power 
to  digest,  than  to  diminish  the  ingesta.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  The  answer  obligee  us  to  subdivide  our  cases 
into  three  classes: — 1.  Those  in  which  the  impairment  is 
due  to  physical  change  in  the  stomach.  2.  Those  which 
are  due  to  such  transient  causes  as  prolonged  fasting,  grief, 
catarrh,  &c.  3.  Those  which  are  due  either  to  a  naturally 
delicate  organ,  or  to  causes  operating  to  debilitate  all  parte 
of  the  body  alike. 

1 .  When  the  occurrence  of  pain  aftor  every  large  meal ,  aggra- 
vated by  the  ase  of  fleeh  meat,  accompanied,  possibly,  with 
wsteibrash,  vomiting  of  blood,  or  such  other  symptoms  as 
lead  ns  to  the  inference  that  a  gastric  ulcer  exists,  the  plan 
of  treatment  is  simple.  The  stomach  is  to  be  kept  as  small 
aa  possible,  that  cicatrisation  may  not  be  prevented ;  and  the 
food  is  to  be  so  hght  that  the  gastric  jnice,  required  for  it, 
may  be  too  weak  to  digest  the  new  flesh  replacing  the  nicer; 
and  this  plan  is  to  be  persevered  in  for  six  weeks  at  least, 
BO  as  to  allow  safficient  time  for  a  cicatrix  to  be  formed. 
No  medicine  is  necessary ;  none  has  yet  been  found  which 
will  either  ensure  granulation,  or  hasten  the  process  of 
healing. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  a  diet  so  meagre  as  that  which  we 
describe  is  not  snfficieiit  to  keep  up  the  patient's  health  to 
its  proper  standard ;  if  he  go  about  his  ordinary  business, 
such  a  regimen  would  in  itself  suffice  to  produce  ulceration. 
We  ought  not  to  increase  the  diet,  we  must  therefore 
diminish  the  work,  and  enforce  quiet  of  body,  rest  in  bed 
If  possible,  everything  in  fact  which  will  save  the  strength ; 
and  we  may,  in  addition,  attempt  to  supplement  the  stomach, 
by  rubbing  oil  through  the  skin,  and  by  using  enemata  of 
wine  and  beef  tea. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  diet  may  be  cautiously 
increased ;  being  first  improved  in  quantity,  then  in  quality. 

If  a  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  in  spite  of  treatment, 
leads  us  to  infer  the  presence  of  malignant  disease,  art  can 
do  nothing  to  core,  though  it  may  do  much  to  palliate. 

2.  Our  next  class  of  cases  are  those  in  which  there  is  a 
transient  impairment  of  the  organ  from  temporary  causes, 
such  a8  fasting,  catarrh,  grief,  and  the  like.  These  oases 
are  abundant  in  all  large  towns,  where  the  exigencies  of 
business  frequently  prevent  food  being  taken  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  occupations 
of  an  exciting,  or  otherwise  exhausting,  nature  are  carried  on. 

• 

Ere  wo  enter  upon  the  therapeutics  of  these  cases,  however, 
let  us  say  a  few  words  upon  digestion  generally.  The 
process  is  performed  by  means  of  a  secretion  called  gastric 
juice ;  and  for  that  secretion  to  be  formed,  a  sufficiency  of 
blood  is  necessary.  The  larger  the  amount  of  secretion 
required,  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  blood  wanted  to  form 
it.  The  quantity  of  the  blood  in  the  stomach  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  regulated  by  the  absolute  amount  in  the  body 
generally.      Now,    we  know  that  the  blood  is   constantly 


g  loss  (except,  of  course,  atter  Mting  and  drinldiig); 
enlsoeoiu  tnnspiratioii.  polmoiutrf  exhaUtion,  tatestiral 
Mcre^n,  and  niinaiy  discharges  diminish  it  in  a  notable 
ouuuier ;  in  bet,  common  everr  daj  eiperienM  enables  U 
to  see,  that  the  blood-ressels  of  n  fasting  man  are  not  nearly 
BO  full  as  those  of  one  who  has  jost  eaten  a  hearty  me«l. 
If,  then,  after  a  lon^  privation  of  food,  there  is  less  blood 
in  the  body  than  before,  it  is  clear  that,  the  longer  the 
abetinence,  the  less  ts  the  smoimt  of  blood  available  for  tiie 
secretion  of  gastric  jmce  in  the  rtomach.  One  of  onr  first 
cares,  therefore,  should  be  to  endeavonr  to  increase  the 
qoanlity  of  blood,  before  we  load  the  stomach  irith  an 
amount  of  food  reqoiring  a  large  amount  of  the  digestiTe 
fluid.  ToMfil  this  mdicatioD,  many  different  things  hare 
been  tried — beer,  wine,  bitters,  and  the  like.  But  there  is 
Dottiing  npon  the  whole  that  answers  better  than  well-made 
tea ;  which,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  thin  bread  and  batter, 
ihoold  be  taken  about  half  an  honr  before  the  heavy  meal 
of  the  day  is  entered  npon.  Bnt  when  the  transitory 
ezhaostion  depends  npon  grief,  or  other  depreesing  mental 
oanse,  a  stimulant  like  nine,  or  even  hot  brandy -and- water, 
is  preferable  to  anything  else.  If  a  medicinal  stimolant  is 
eelect«d,  the  compound  spirit  of  ammonia  is  the  best,  as  it 
corrects  the  tendency  to  acidity,  so  commonly  met  with  in 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  lUl  these  cases,  oar 
treatment  is  principally  palliative,  and  that  it  is  directed  to 
obviate  a  temporary  (UfQculty.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  an 
accident  wbicb  occurs  with  regularity,  and  requires  to  be  met 
daily,  deserves  something  more  than  a  daily  remedy.  It 
may  be  so ;  we  will  not  qnibble  about  words,  but  will  add 
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that  when  indigestion  is  distinctly  proved  to  depend  upon 
any  bad  habit — bad,  that  is,  for  the  health — the  cnstom 
most  either  be  giv^i  up,  or  its  effects  counteracted  by 
another.  In  so  flEir  then  as  the  objectionable  practice  is 
habitual,  so  the  remedy  may  be  said  to  be  constant ;  but  in 
so  fiEU*  as  the  habit  may  at  any  time  be  given  up,  and  no 
counteraction  then  be  necessary,  we  style  such  remedies 
temporary. 

This  distinction  is  of  value :  by  paying  attention  to  it,  a 
man  may  be  cured,  by  taking  food  about  the  hour  of  noon ; 
whereas  he  would  have  been  made  worse  by  simply  taking 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  some  stomachic  '*  three  times  a  day." 
By  not  attending  to  this,  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  has 
been  supposed  to  be  difficult  and  unsatisfiEustory ;  and 
medicines  of  real  value  when  used  appropriately,  have  been 
maligned  and  abandoned. 

8.  In  the  preceding  observations,  we  have  supposed  that 
the  dyspepsia  complained  of  has  occurred  in  persons  whose 
stomachs,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  perfectiy 
healthy,  and  fit  to  do  their  work,  but  which  have  been 
depressed  by  temporary  causes.  We  must  now  inquire  how 
far  our  treatment  must  be  modified  when  the  indigestion 
aiises  from  causes  more  or  less  permanent.  It  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted  that  all  men  are  not  equally  strong,  and  it 
may  be  at  once  conceded  that,  in  like  manner,  all  have  not 
the  same  digestive  power ;  in  other  words,  many  have 
constitutional  indigestion. 

This  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  are  unable 
to  eat  meat  without  sufienng  from  it ;  many  are  obliged  to 
eschew  milk ;  a  few  cannot  endure  eggs ;  slops  offend  a 
minority  of  mankind,  and  a  similar  proportion  abhor  wine ; 
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>  have  repeatedly  to  complam  of  flatolencp,  otbera  of 
pain,  others  of  sickness,  sotne  of  doteBtnUon  of  food,  others  of 
exceBsivo  appetites,  &e. 

The  same  state  of  tbisgn  may  be  brought  abont  by  the 
existence  of  certain  disoasea  ;  for  example,  the  gouty 
patient,  who  was  ODce  able  to  take  with  impunity  everything 
set  before  him,  finds  that  he  can  do  bo  no  longer,  and  he 
gradaally  becomes  as  particular  in  his  eating  an  a  professed 
gonnnet  is. 

Now,  it  will  be  recognised  that  no  doctor  can  renovate  a 
broken-down  constitution,  or  make  a  weak  man  strong ; 
oonsoquontly,  that  an  absolute  euro  of  dyspepsia  from  * 
hereditary,  and  other  allied  causes,  is  impoBsible.  It  is  as 
impoBsihle,  that  is,  to  convert  a  weak  stomach  into  a  strong 
one,  as  it  is  to  turn  on  old  man  into  a  young  boy.  But, 
though  we  cannot  effect  this,  we  may  instruct  an  individual 
who  has  a  delicate  organ  to  pass  tbrough  life  with  a 
minimum  of  discomfort.     How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

It  ia  singalarly  interesting  to  study  the  ideas  which  are 
entertained  by  many,  as  to  the  force  to  be  invoked  when 
constitutional  weakness  exists.  A  few  years  ago,  for 
example,  I  had  as  a  patient  a  lady,  set.  thirty-four,  whose 
powers  of  body  scarcely  equalled  those  possessed  by  an 
infant  of  bii  months.  The  most  sensitive  plant  is  not  so 
impressionable  as  she  was  to  external  circnmstances.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  one  more  fragile.  In  her. 
the  stomachic  powers  were  equal  to  digest  frnit  alono.  After 
an  infinity  of  trials,  everything  else  had  to  be  abandoned :  yet, 
all  her  frienda  thought  that  she  could  only  expect  a  cure  by 
a  diet  of  heef-steiiks  and  porter  t  and  a  groat  deal  of  exercise. 
Such  thoughtless  advisers  practically  eay  thas :  "  Yon  are 
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ill,  we  know  your  delicacy;  we  are  well,  you  see  we  are 
strong,  we  eat  like  plooghboys;  do  yon  but  imitate  us  in 
ibis,  and  you  will  be  like  as  in  strength.  Providence  has 
made  yon  fragile ;  you  have  sought  for  physicians  to  make 
you  robust,  but  they  have  failed ;  as  a  Christian  you  haye 
prayed  to  the  Almighty,  and  His  answer  has  not  been 
propitious ;  appeal  now  to  Saint  Butcher,  and  you  shall  be 
made  whole;  in  his  steaks  shall  be  your  strength,  in  his 
chops  you  shall  find  confidence ;  and  when  once  you  can  eat 
a  pound  of  mutton,  you  may  take  up  your  bed  and  walk." 
Ah  I  thrice  unhappy  are  the  patients  whose  doctor  is  a  bigoted 
votary  of  the  blue  aproned  flesher,  or  an  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower of  Holy  Brandy.  Instead  of  trusting  to  such  divinities 
as  these,  we  must  consult  common  sense ;  and  when  we  apply 
to  its  oracle,  the  answer  is  fax  from  ambiguous. 

Another  lady,  who  had  for  many  months  been  gradually 
growing  weaker,  and  whose  appetite  and  digestion  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  was  treated  habitually  by  small  doses  of 
mercury  and  long  daily  walks.  These  naturally  made  her 
worse.  Her  recovery  was  due  to  the  adoption  of  the 
opposite  plan — an  abandonment  of  the  medicine  and  of  the 
exercise. 

The  common  sense  which  we  have  above  referred  to  tells 
us  that  a  weak  stomach  is  never  to  be  overtasked  ;  and,  least 
of  all,  when  the  body  generally  is  in  an  exhausted  condition. 
It  informs  us  that  those  viands  alone  are  to  be  used  which 
each  individual  can  digest.  It  suggests  that  when  fatigue 
has  increased  existing  exhaustion,  that  the  food  given  is  to 
be  proportionally  reduced  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  that 
prolonged  rest  of  body  must  follow.  It  tells  us  that,  if  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  power  to  do  it  cannot  be  adjusted 
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hj  increasing  the  latter,  it  must  be  so  by  dimiitiahing  the 
former. 

When  we  consider  the  means  at  onr  command  for 
iocreafiing  "  the  power  to  do,"  we  Boon  find  how  meagre 
they  are.  The;  are  simply  "  food  and  physic  ; "  the 
capability  of  the  first  is  limited  by  the  stomach's  ability  to 
digest  it,  the  influence  of  the  second  ia  small.  The  medicineo 
which  are  available  may  be  comprised  thns  : — Mini^ral  tonics, 
vegetable  bitters,  espt'cially  quinine,  local  stimultmts,  snob 
OS  mustard,  pepper,  and  cayenne,  and  general  stimnlants 
like  wine  and  brandy.  The  judicions  nso  of  any  of  these 
may  do  some  good,  but  that  little  will  bo  more  than 
nentralised,  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  patient  continues  any 
exhausting  practice  whatever. 

It  is  noticeable,  therefore,  that  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia 
is  based  upon  principles  similar  to  those  whieh  gnide  us  in 
other  diseases.  We  find  that  certain  muaaiires  are  to  he 
avoided,  as  well  as  others  to  be  adopted.  These  may  be 
summed  np  under  the  generic  formula— every  thing  which 
produces  debiUty,  or  which  increases  it,  if  present.  The 
worst  of  all  offenders  is  mercury.  Those  medicines  which 
are  called  alteratives  are  also  very  pemicionB.  Fui^atives 
may  figuratively  be  colled  coffin  nails. 

We  recognise,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  necessity  for 
rest,  as  complete  as  the  state  of  the  case  will  allow,  for 
the  affected  organ,  in  dyspepsia,  as  in  breast  pang,  or  in 
mania ;  we  see  that  medicine  alone  ia  insuificient  to  cnre, 
and  that  relief  may  be  effectually  obtained  by  management 
alone.  With  all  this,  let  ns  draw  a  moral.  If  one  of  onr 
brethren,  by  title,  should  profess  to  core  indigestion  by 
infinitesimal  dosea  of  nux,  and  if  the  success  of  his  practice 
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jastifies  his  boast,  let  us  carefdlly  study  his  general  plan, 
rather  than  abase  the  placebo  which  made  it  palatable. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  more  cases  are  to  be  cored 
without  medicine,  but  with  management,  than  bj  medicine 
without  management;  and  in  cases  of  indigestion,  I  haye 
generally  found  the  stomach  impatient  of  any  sapid  drug, 
and  that  the  good  effects  of  prudence  are  not  folly  developed 
so  long  as  anything  with  a  strong  taste  is  given.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  cases,  which  were  persistent  whilst  apparently 
well  selected  drugs  have  been  given,  improve  directly  after 
all  medicine  was  abandoned,  other  circumstances  remaining 
the  same. 

If,  therefore,  the  exigencies  of  one's  position,  and  the 
weakoesses  of  clients,  compel  a  doctor  to  adopt  some  plan  of 
medication, — and  we  know  that  the  majority  of  patients  think 
that  they  cannot  get  well  without  taking  something  which  is 
called  physic, — I  say  it  with  deliberation,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  adopt  a  harmless  globulism,  which  is  a  sham,  than 
a  harmful  druggism,  which  is  a  reality.  Homoeopathy  has 
been  derided  —  deservedly  so,  I  think ;  but  it  is  now  perse- 
cuted only  by  such  small  shafts  as  are  sent  forth  by  the  tiny 
bow  of  the  British  Medical,  and  other  Journals,  to  the 
amusement  of  those  who  have  heard  of  Lilliput.  With  all 
its  faults  it  has,  however,  like  yeast,  been  the  means  of 
originating  in  the  minds  of  many  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
will  not  rest  until  everything  capable  of  fermenting  has  been 
searched  out  by  its  operation. 

When,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  indi- 
gestion of  any  patient  depends  upon  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
the  treatment  required  is  special.  Without  going  into  the 
cause  of  the  ulceration,  we  may  say  that  it  is  very  common 
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amongst  women,  especially  the  jcmag  and  middle-aged  ;  and 
is  readily  recognised  by  tlie  fact,  that  the  indigestion  result- 
ing tberefrom  ia  daily  aggravated  by  a  full  meal,  and  severely 
angmonted  hy  the  use  of  flesh  meat.  The  cause  of  these 
symptoms  is.  that  when  the  stomach  is  distended,  the  n 
gins  uf  tbo  nicer,  and  the  irfaole  of  the  surface,  is  stretched, 
and  exposed  to  the  same  gastric  juice  which  dissolves  the 
ingests. 

Some,  doabtless,  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  dead 
stomach,  iuU)  which  animal  food  has  been  taken  shortly 
before  dissolution,  will  digest  itself.  The  same  would  take 
place  during  life,  were  not  the  memhraoe  constantly  secreting 
a  mucus,  which  prevents  it  coming  into  contact  with  the 
gastric  juice,  first  secreted  for  mixture  with  the  food.  An 
ulcer,  however,  has  no  snch  protection ;  and  it  is  mnch  in 
the  same  condition  as  a  "  raw "  upon  a  horse's  t^houldei' 
whilst  it  is  being  rubbed  by  the  collar.  Hence  the  pain 
occurring  during  digestion  ia  in  proportion  to  the  distension 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  solidity  of  the  food.  It  is  clear 
that  a  more  elaborate  and,  so  to  speak,  stronger  solvent  is 
retjnired  for  pork  or  mutton  than  for  beef-tea  or  milk,  that 
the  dissolving  process  will  be  slowest  with  the  former,  and 
consequently  that  the  sore  spot  will  be  iiritated  for  s  longBr 
time  af^r  taking  flesh  than  aft«r  eating  bread.  Occasionally, 
bat  on  this  I  will  not  dwell,  the  ulcered  spot  gives  way  ;  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  poured  into  the  peritoneal  cavitv 
amongst  the  bowels,  and  the  patient  dies  after  a  few  hours' 
suffering.  Sometimes  it  oats  into  an  artery,  and  blood 
passes  in  enormous  quantity  into  the  stomach  and  bowel. 

When  these  cases  are  recognised,  and  the  diagnosis  is 
very  simple,  treatment  ought  to  bo  at  once  adopted,  and 
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rigidly  continned,  without  a  day's  intermission,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  one  day's  imprudence  undo  the  work  of  one 
or  more  weeks.  In  conducting  it,  the  following  points  must 
be  borne  in  mind : — 

1.  The  stomach  is  to  be  kept  very  small. 

2.  The  food  must  be  very  digestible. 

8.  The  strength  must  be  husbanded,  supported,  and  in- 
creased. 

1.  The  amount  of  food  taken  must  not  exceed  three  ounces 
at  a  time.  If  there  is  flatulence,  it'  must  be  dispelled .  by 
turpentine  epithems. 

2.  Milk  with  bread,  warm,  is  both  soothing  and  digestible, 
and  more  appropriate  than  any  other  food;  where  it  dis- 
agrees, beef-tea  may  be  used  instead.  The  food  should  be 
given  about  every  two  hours.  All  stimulants  and  medicines 
should  be  avoided ;  mercury  and  purgatives  are  particularly 
bad. 

8.  The  patient  ought  to  be  confined  as  much  as  possible 
to  bed. 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  continued  for  six  weeks  at 
least. 

The  number  of  these  cases,  in  my  wards  at  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Infirmary,  is  such,  that  we  have  a  routine  practice 
which  the  nurse  thoroughly  knows.  It  runs  thus :  bed  ;  no 
physic  ;  bread  and  milk  diet ;  a  small  teacupful,  warm,  every 
two  or  three  hours  :  this  for  a  month.  Then  a  bit  of  egg- 
pudding  is  tried  once  a  day,  and  such  solids  as  bread,  toast, 
&c.,  gradually  increasing  the  amount  for  a  week,  during 
which  the  patient  leaves  bed  for  a  short  time  daily ;  next 
comes  an  egg  lightly  boiled,  then  a  piece  of  meat  the  size  of 
a  finger ;  the  day  after  a  trifle  more,  and  so  on,  until  the  end 
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of  the  HUith  week,  nhen  an  ample  dinner  is  allowed.  Patients 
have  bitherto  been  declared  perfectly  well,  and  discbarged  in 
eii  weeks.  I  have  nut  known  a  single  failure.  Exiierience 
bas  shown  me— lat.  That  no  medicine,  however  promiaing 
in  theory,  does  good ;  it  neaaliy  docs  harm ;  sometimes  I 
have  fancied  white  biamnth  was  of  service,  but  I  have  no 
laiOi  in  it  as  a  curative.  :2ud.  That  the  treatment  is  of  no 
avail  if  the  patients  will  not  keep  to  bed  ;  lor  if  they  persist 
in  moving  about  on  the  meagre  diet  allowed,  their  consti- 
tntiou  is  not  strong  enough  to  initiate  the  healing  of  the 
nicer,  fl.  To  begin  strong  food  too  soon  has  the  same  effect 
as  mbbing  strongly  a  sore  just  covered  by  a  dolicAt«  skin; 
a  wound  newly  healed  requires  to  be  treated  tenderly.  4th. 
To  give  too  much  food  is  like  opening  the  mouth,  which  has 
}  crack  at  any  part,  too  widely.  Many  a  time  when  the 
lips  are  chapped,  a  hearty  laugh  will  open  a  fissure  which  a 
smile  would  not  tear.  An  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  equally 
sensitive. 
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Inexperience  belieyes  itself  learned — ^False  knowledge  dissipated 
by  experience—Progress  of  information — ^Wbat  not  to  do— PnrgatiTes 
pemioioas  in  jaundice— Doctors  have  to  unlearn  ere  they  learn 
soundly — Cause  of  symptoms  in  jaundice — Glay-ooloured  stools — 
Hepatic  disease  and  natural  dejections — Dysentery  and  disease  of  the 
liyer — Intelligent  ignorance  the  parent  of  knowledge — Jaundice  and 
cholagogues — Reviewers  reject  reason — Scepticism  and  philosophy — 
Stupidity  hides  beauty — Restorers  reinstate  their  predecessors — ^A 
grand  medical  aphorism — Conclusions. 

During  the  time  of  my  apprenticeship, — a  period  that 
involved  many  hours  spent  in  washing  dirty  bottles ;  pounding 
pill  masses,  and  rolling  them  up  into  little  pellets  ;  carrying 
physic  to  its  destination  ;  walking  long  distances  to  see  if  the 
doctor  was  wanted  to  call  again  that  day  ;  one  also  in  which 
novels  were  devoured  *  on  the  sly/  upon  occasions  supposed 
to  be  devoted  to  some  other  occupation, —  I  was  frequently 
seized  with  industrious  fits,  and  '< pegged  away**  at  some 
medical  subject,  so  that  if  the  question  was  asked,  "  Well, 
Tom,  what  have  you  been  reading  lately  ?  **  I  might  be  pre- 
pared with  a  substantial  reply.  Well,  it  so  happened  that 
my  master  one  evening  was  disinclined  for  repose  or  study, 
and  was  disposed  to  examine  me.  Luckily,  I  had  that  very 
morning  mastered  the  article   Jaundice,  in  Copland's  pon- 


derone  "Cyclopffidia  of  Medicine,"  and  I  glibly  anawered 
that  I  thought  myself  well  "posted  np  "  in  that  complHiint. 
"  Very  well,"  was  the  rejoinder  ;  "  stand  at  the  end  of  that 
lable ;  imagine  yourself  a  lecturer,  and  me  a  pupil,  who  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  anbject ;  and  tell  me  everything  yon 
knovf.  Such  a  task."  he  added,  "  will  prove  your  alrill  in 
composition  and  arrangement,  as  well  as  your  memory." 
Feeling  disposed  to  show  ojf  my  "  parts,"  and  the  certain^ 
of  my  becoming,  at  some  future  day,  a  medical  Demosthenes, 
I  began  with  a  definition  of  the  word  Jaundice ;  then 
explained  the  pathological  conditions  upon  which  it  depended ; 
the  causes  which  operated  to  bring  those  changes  about ;  the 
varieties  of  the  complaint  met  with  ;  the  curiosities  occa- 
sionally noticed  in  its  course ;  the  oommon  career  of  the 
disease  if  left  unchecked ;  and  I  linished  off  by  describing 
the  plans  of  cure  supposed  to  be  the  most  appropriate.  My 
□ration  was  pronounced  to  he  a  success ;  aud  I  was  assured 
that  1  need  not  fear  any  examination  on  the  subject  at  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  unless  I  forgot  my  Copland. 

After  this  I  felt  quite  proad  of  my  knowledge,  and  eager 
to  test  it  by  practising  upon  the  body  of  some  poor  patient, 
whose  skin  was  as  yellow  as  the  doctor's  r.oveted  guinea. 

The  experience  came  at  length  in  the  person  of  a  valaed 
relative,  to  whom  I  was  both  doctor  and  nnrse,  sharing  my 
responsibilities  with  a  distingnished  pUystcian  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  very  observant  "dist«r"  on  the  other.  The 
disease  had  existed  for  many  weeks  ere  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  it ;  and  though  il  had  been  treated  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  orthodox  plan,  with  mercurial  preparations  and 
cholag<^es,  the  patient  had  steadily  become  worse.  I  was, 
indeed,  summoned  from  u  continental  toor,  as  death   was 
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snpposed  not  only  to  be  certain,  bnt  inmiiiieut.  After  a 
few  days'  obHerratioti,  I  began  to  ontertBiii  strong  suEpicions 
that  the  supposed  philoEopbicai  measnrca  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  the  malady  were,  in  renlity,  prejudicial ;  conse- 
quently, that  they  only  appCFirod  to  be  rational  from  being 
bnilt  upon  false  premiaeH,  But  when  the  doctnr  dietruHta 
the  tools  which  he  has  been  tanght  to  work  with,  it  is  neither 
easy  nor  convenient  to  employ  others  whose  valae  is  nnlried. 

In  the  particular  case  in  question,  howcTer,  there  was  one 
certain  indication,  ^z.,  that  the  patient  was  to  be  kept  alive 
if  possible.  To  carry  this  idea  into  effect,  the  quBJitity  of 
"  opening  "  medicine  hitherto  prescribed  was  diminished,  the 
amount  of  wine  previously  ordered  was  increased,  and  the 
diet  genorally  was  improved.  With  this  change  came  an 
immediate  amelioration  ;  the  plan  was  therefore  porsevered 
in,  and  the  lady  recovered  perfectly.  After  this,  I  began  itflj 
distrust  my  "  Copland,"  and  to  resemble  Demosthenes  mom'' 
in  his  fears  than  in  his  force.  ' 

The  duration  of  my  doubting  mood  was  long ;  and  the 
more  I  reflei^ted  over  the  matter,  the  more  ohscsTe  it  became. 
Whilst  in  the  height  of  my  uncertainty,  a  poor  woman  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  with  jaun- 
dice. She  was  withered,  wizened,  old.  and  yellow  as  virgin 
gold,  which  has  a  greenish  hue.  Considering  her  case 
incurable,  my  first  impulse  was  to  reject  her  ;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  admitted  her,  telling  the  pupils  that  I  did  so 
because  I  was  desirous,  if  possible,  of  gaining  some  patio- 
logical  knowledge.  Of  her  recoveiy,  there  seemed  not  to  be 
the  smallest  hope.  Although  anticipating  her  deatb,  yet  I  ■ 
felt  determined  that  no  treatment  of  mine  should  accelerate 
its  advent.     My  orders  were :  keep  the  poor  body  in  bed ; 
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feed  ber  as  well  ae  her  stomach  wiU  allow ;  give  uo  aperients 
in  any  form,  and  for  medicine  let  her  have  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  Bpirit  of  fial  volatile  in  a  wineglassful  of  milli  four  limes  a 
day.  All  this  was  done;  and,  to  my  ntter  surprise,  the 
|>atient  went  out  perfectly  well  in  about  two  months'  time. 

This  case,  coupled  with  the  one  first  recited,  taught  me 
"what  not  to  do;"  and  this  knowledge  became  confirmed 
by  a  suhaequent  case.  A  young  woman,  otherwise  comely, 
came  into  the  same  Infirmary  with  jaundice,  and,  as  she  was 
vain  of  her  good  looks,  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  cnred. 
My  plan  was  the  same  as  In  the  last  case ;  hut  the  patient 
was  discontented.  Bhe  had  a  notion  very  like  that  held  by 
doctors,  that  if  the  back  door  is  frequently  opened,  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  skin  will  walk  out  that  way.  Conse- 
quently, when  I  steadily  refused  to  sanction  the  use  of 
aperients,  she  determined  to  take  one  herself,  and  surprise 
me  by  its  results.  One  day  I  said  to  her,  "  What  on  earth 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  After  getting  steadily 
better  you  have  become  as  bad  as  ever."  "Ah,"  said  she, 
"  I  must  confess  to  having  purged  myself,  and  I  won't  do  it 
again."  After  this,  jaundice  became  for  me  a  pleasant  study ; 
every  case  that  presented  itself  at  the  hospital  was  taken 
in — to  be  cured,  rather  than  to  die.  As  a  result,  I  have 
learned  what  to  avoid ;  whether  I  have  discovered  anything 
more  I  cannot  tell. 

It  is  melancholy  for  a  physician,  after  years  of  patient 
labour,  to  find  tliat  he  has  had  to  unlearn  everything,  and  to 
abandon  the  old  ways  ere  new  ones  are  made  ;  yet,  though 
the  task  is  a  painful  one,  the  fulfilment  of  it  is  useful.  Let 
us  imagine,  for  example,  a  traveller  on  a  moorland  hoping  to 
reach  a  house  ;  he  has  had  directions  given  to  him,  hut  they 
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iMd  him  into  *  bog ;  if  he  fellows  adyiee  given  he  is  eertoin 
to  be  mired ;  if,  not  finding  the  real  way,  he  easts  aside  all 
the  orders  which  he  has  tried  to  follow  out,  and  determines 
only  to  avoid  the  sloughs,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  reach  the 
hoose,  which  certainly  is  not  likely  to  be  built  in  a  qnagmire. 
To  unlearn  is  often  the  first  step  towards  discovery. 

If  we  try  now  to  understand  what  jaundice  is,  we  shall 
find  that,  beyond  our  description  of  the  symptoms,  we  know 
nothing.  After  a  rigid  examination  of  every  case  that  I  can 
hy  my  hands  upon,  my  own  conclusion  is,  that  I  am  unable 
to  form  any  reliable  judgment.  For  example,  in  jaundice, 
there  are  clay-coloured  stools :  this  indicates  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  colon,  not  of  the  liver,  for  it  is  in  the  large 
bowel  that  the  brown  colour,  usually  supposed  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  bile,  occurs.  But  there  are  clay-coloured 
stoolH  in  those  living  on  milk  diet,  and  such  have  no  jaundice. 
Again,  jaundice  will  come  on  suddenly  from  mental  emotion  ; 
and  that  which  will  in  one  person  turn  the  hair  white,  will 
tingo  the  skin  of  another  deeply  yellow.  Jaundice  will  attend 
cancer  of  the  liver  ;  yet  many  a  cancer  of  that  viscus  exists 
without  the  skin  being  tinged.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see 
cirrhosis,  or  a  withering  of  the  liver,  attended  with  the  secre- 
tion of  a  very  poor  bile ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  an 
enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  same  organ,  without  there 
being  any  jaundice.  Jaundice  will  arise  from  ulcer  of  the 
stomach ;  yet  I  have  known  such  an  ulcer  eat  its  way  into  the 
liver,  the  only  symptoms  during  life  being  an  unusually  white 
complexion.  I  have  seen  large  hepatic  abscesses  unattended 
with  a  yellow  skin ;  and,  per  co7itra,  1  have  seen  severe 
jaundice  in  which  there  has  been  no  evidence  whatever  of 
disease  of  the  liver. 
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HoreoTor,  we  know  the  mflnence  of  the  colon  over  the 
liver ;  how,  in  dysentery,  hepatic  aflections  ore  common. 
Anyone,  indeed,  who  loves  pnrados,  might  moke  out  as  good 
a  CBBe  to  prove  that  jaundice  depends  upon  some  affecticn 
of  the  large  bowel  as  that  it  is  caused  by  hepatic  disease.  I 
would  not  myself  urgne  on  either  side,  but  would  prefer  ihe 
assertion  of  my  belief,  thai  we  do  not  really  know  upon  what 
the  phenomenon  depends.  A  reader  may  now  say  to  me, 
"  Sorely  yon  mast  allow  tbnt  it  depcods  upon  a  redundancy 
of  bile  in  the  blood!"  "By  no  means,''  is  my  rejoinder; 
"  I  allow  nothing  of  the  sort."  Let  me,  in  return,  ask  you, 
my  &iend,  whether  you  have  ever  heard  of  persons  who  have 
what  are  called  bilious  attacks'?"  Is  them  there  is  appa- 
rently a  gradual  accimiulatiou  of  bile  (mtil  a  cnsis  occurs, 
and  then  one,  perhaps  two,  gallons  are  discharged  in  the 
coarse  of  twenty-four  hours.  Yet  in  these  cases  there  is  no 
jaundice.  Again,  a.  newly-horn  infant,  or  a  man  who  has 
snfl'ered  an  accident  or  undergone  an  operation,  may  become 
jaundiced  in  a  few  hours  thereafter,  and  surely  iit  these  cases 
no  accumulation  of  bile  can  exist. 

To  an  ordinary  ohserver,  it  maght  seem  a  silly  thing  for  a 
physician  to  insist  upon  his  own  ignorance  in  certain  cases, 
and  to  try  and  peranade  others  that  they  are  equally  in  the 
dark.  But  further  consideration  will  lead  such  an  one  to 
change  his  opinion.  He  will  see  that  the  theory  of  jaundice 
being  an  hepatic  disease  involves  the  belief  that  it  can  be 
indneucod  by  such  drugs  as  are  believed  to  act  npon  the 
liver.  Mercury,  podophyllin,  and  aloes  have  the  character 
of  being  medicines  that  do,  in  some  way,  influence  the  viscas 
in  qaeation,  and  eonseqnently  have  been  ever  nsed  in  the 
treatment  of  jaundice.      If,  now,  we  cot  away  ^m   such 
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reuoners  the  belief  that  jaundice  has  a  pnzely  hepatic  origin, 
we  equally  blast  their  faith  in  cholagogoes ;  and  then  the 
nmtine  practitioner  is  bonnd  to  prove  that  the  medicines 
which  he  nses  are  more  serviceable  than  any  other.  This  he 
cannot  do,  nntil  he  has  suspended  their  employment. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  which  demands  the 
close  attention  of  the  routine  doctor,  and  one  to  which  we 
repeatedly  refer,  as  it  bears  upon  so  many  points.  If  jaun- 
dice depends  upon  an  insufficient  secretion  of  bile  by  the 
liyer,  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  secretion  of  that  viscus  is  dimi- 
nished by  any  medicine,  the  yellow  tinge  will  certainly  not 
be  weakened.  Now,  experiment  and  physiology  alike  tell  us 
that  the  influence  of  mercurial  and  all  other  purgatives  is  to 
diminlHh  the  formation,  secretion,  and  separation  of  bile  from 
the  liver.  According,  then,  to  their  own  showing,  the  prac- 
tice of  ordinary  doctors  belies  their  theory,  and  opposes  theii 
belief. 

Hence,  we  conclude  that,  supposing  the  current  notions  of 
jaundice  to  be  true,  the  common  means  for  curing  the  disease 
are  as  unHound  in  theory  as  they  are  prejudicial  in  practice. 

As  in  towns  wherein  modems  desire  to  utilise  and  adapt 
an  ancient  to  an  existing  state  of  things,  a  destruction  of 
old  tcnemonts  precedes  a  construction  of  more  useful  and 
subRtantial  buildings ;  so  in  medicine,  the  rejection  of  old 
theories,  old  prejudices,  false  facts,  and  illogical  deductions 
precede  the  formation  of  sound  principles.*      Sometimes, 

*  I  do  not  romomber  evor  experiencing  a  more  painful  astoniBhment 
than  when  readinf;;  the  following  sentence  in  the  Medical  Quarterly y  in  its 
reriew  of  the  first  edition  of  this  hook.  "  We  feel  hoond  to  raise  onr  Toioe 
against  all  medical  scepticism,  not  only  becaose  it  is  nnphiloaophical,  but 
beoanso  there  is  a  special  temptation  to  it  in  the  present  generation.'* 
Shade  of  Lord  Bacon  ;  we  want  yon  amongst  as  yet  I 

li  it  really  possible  that  a  member  of  an  enlightened  profession,  and  one 
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even  in  archilectiire,  workmen  employed  to  destroy,  find 
that  their  labours  bring  to  light  the  knowledge  that  what  is 
wanted  already  eidats  ;  althongh  it  has  been  so  marred  by 
ignorant  men,  that  the  good  has  been  rendered  worthless. 
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nrkest  agei  •  DonbtUas  (he  malhor 
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.  ennblcd  men  to  emgrgg  from  tbeir 
liab  ia  tbe  true  and  almoM  Dseemij 
hUldmiLid  of  Keptiniim  f  And  wbgre  can  the  iftdical  Quarttrly  find  K 
tor  ■  inrar  lit  tbe  Hpedkl  (emplation  to  BDepticum  dot  eiislent,  except  in 
tba  {Ht  tliKt  anrar  it  «nf  time  na  ednFStioa  more  extended  than  it  ia 
now  T  What  h>a  miied  Bacon.  Kenton,  Hmrtaj.  Lyell,  Faradaj.  Bnilej, 
Tyndall,  to  their  Bmineoro,  eieopt  a  disoontent  with  the  put  and  preMot, 
■nd  a  de«in  to  &i  aoienoe  on  a  snreT  tAria  than  it  had  before  their  time  f 

Bat  (or  a  eritie  to  nil  iiFaptictBm  nnphiloaophical,  ia  the  worst  miilAlte  a 
lilenuj  protoiaoc  can  niake;  (or  what  ia  philosophj  bnt  aseptieiam.  Thia 
will  b«  laen  at  a  glanre  bj  a  reference  to  tbe  deriTatiou  of  tbe  wDtd. 

mnrnat—"  One  mnet  reflect  or  conaidor." 

(wtitruiik— ■•  ThoiMjlitfiil.  reflwtive." 

n^irrotui—"  I  look  abont.  look  carefnllj.  apy,  look  lo,  eieming.  con- 
aider,  think  on,  premeditate,  excogitate,  prepare." 

8a  ttr  from  acepticiBm  baiug  anphiloaophical,  it  is  that  ataliditj  and 
imbecility  of  mind  which  induces  iodiiidnalj)  to  decrj  inqnir;  that  deurrea 
to  be  called  anreaaaaable.  Hew  ia  it  potaible  for  anj  Christian  man  to 
aboH  BCeptioiam  and  admire  ileansT  i'he  areatoat  aceptle  yet  known  tn 
biltarj.  one  whoau  dodtriuea  haTe  hail,  and  (till  poascu.  greater  ioflnenoe 
than  anj  other  man's,  is  Sakya  Uani  or  Rnddha;  and  ai<onnd  to  him  in 
time,  and  parallel  to  him  in  every  esaonlial  point  which  tbe  nnprejodicod 
inqnirer  can  discoter,  atands  the  Prophet  of  NoEareth.  In  more  modem 
timea.  we  reapcot  the  mental  character  of  aooh  men  aa  Wicklilf,  Luther. 
Eraamna  and  Helanctfann.  all  of  whom  were  scepdca,  or,  aa  some  said, 
derill  in  their  day.  Satan  ia.  we  are  told  (John  Tiii.  M),  the  father  of 
lies — not  of  donbts.  Bnt  modems  call  acepticixm  his  child,  when  it  demon- 
otiataa  that  they  are  holilinK  faat  to  (bat  which  ia  not  tme,  and  to  wbicb 
nerertheleaa  tbcy  determine  to  cling. 

"  Soepticiam  ii  nnphiloaophical,"  If  this  rsmaina  the  motto  ri  the 
Brilii/i  and  FoFtiim  Medico  Chinrgical  Beruw,  it  will  link  like  lead  in 
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In  the  restoration  of  manj  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  abundant 
evidence  is  found  that  the  original  beauty  of  its  tracery  has 
been  obliterated  by  fanatics,  who  imagained  that  **  elegance  '* 
and  **  election  **  were  incompatible.  In  like  manner,  when 
the  medical  iconoclast  clears  away  the  lath  and  plaster  which 
haTe  supplanted,  or  rather  have  covered  up,  more  firm 
matter,  he  finds,  to  his  delight, — for  in  the  real,  earnest 
seeking  after  truth,  all  enquirers  endeavour  to  sink  their  own 
individuality, — that  others  before  him  have  laboured  in  his 
own  style. 

This  is  signally  the  case  in  the  subject  which  we  have  in 
hand.  With  ruthless  hand  we  have  torn  down  the  rubbish 
that  has  been  builded  up  around  sound  sense  for  centuries, 
and  find,  in  a  part  long  unheeded,  the  aphorism  "jonmum 
est,  ut  non  nocerey'  i,e,y  the  first  or  most  important  duty  of 
the  physician  is  to  see  that  the  patient  is  not  the  worse  foi* 
the  doctor's  treatment.  And  when  I  proclaim  that  my  sole 
direction  to  those  who  have  to  cure  jaundice  is,  *'  Keep 
your  patient's  health  up  by  judicious  means,  and  do  nothing 
to  make  him  fall  lower  than  he  is  already,"  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  am  not  saying  anything  either  new,  wonderful  or  pro- 
found. Nothing  can  be  more  useful  or  more  simple  than 
such  a  plan ;  and  nothing  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  Hippocrates  and  Sydenham. 

But,  simple  though  the  order  is,  there  are  different  ways 
in  which  it  may  be  interpreted.  "Keep  your  patient  up*' 
will  be  read  by  some,  as  if  I  encouraged  the  unlimited  use  of 
alcoholic,  or  medicinal  stimulants,  or  both  combined ;  by 
others,  as  "  feed  him  indefinitely ; "  to  others,  it  will  be  seen 
to  indicate  a  visitation  of  theatres,  balls,  an  unusual  amount 
of  excitement,  air,  and  exercise.     Yet  all  would  be  wrong. 
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B(y  owD  interpretation  of  the  order  is,  "  Bednoo  all  mental 
and  bodily  exertion  to  a,  miuimum,  adjnst  the  food  to  the 
digestive  power,  nsing  stimulants  as  an  actjonct,  and  seeking 
the  happy  medium  between  too  little  and  too  much,  and 
eschew  aperients." 

After  a  fair  diSerential  trial,  and  prolonged  observation  of 
the  old  and  the  new  plan,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
meDding  the  latter  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  former,  both 
u  regards  the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  rapidity  of  bin 
eure.  The  conclusion,  though  it  may  seem  lame  and  im- 
potflot,  is,  Id  reality,  sound. 


I  owe  to  the  critic  is  ths  Medical  Quarterli/  the  expression 
of  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  him  for  his  observationa  upon 
the  preceding  chapt«r.  In  consequence  thereof,  I  have 
reviaed  the  sheets  with  care.  But  there  is  not  much  that  is 
altered.  It  was  and  is  my  wish  to  show  that  there  are 
many  causes  of  jaundice  that  are  not  yet  understood.  Cer- 
tainly it  never  entered  into  my  mmd  to  doubt  that  there  are 
a  great  many  cases  in  which  the  nature  of  the  disease  is 
only  too  evident. 

The  remarks  in  the  essay  are  directed  to  those  common 
cases  of  the  complaint  which  are  essentially  curable ;  and  to 
point  out  what  appear  to  me  to  be  prejudicial,  or  restorative, 
as  regards  medicine.  When  Hoberden  selects  ether  as  a 
good  drug,  and  I  adopt  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  we 
need  not  contend  which  is  best.  Nor  have  I  au3rthing  to 
say  against  lupia  tiiarina  when  I  recommend  aqua  puro. 

Had  the  choice  been  given  to  me,  I  should  have  solicited 
criticism  upon  the  view  herein  enunciated,  respecting  the 
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inflnenoe  of  purgatives  on  the  liyer.  In  case  some  other 
reviewer  should  bestow  a  thought  on  me,  let  me  refer  him  to 
Frerich's  Essay  on  Jaundice  (New  Sydenham  Society's  ed.), 
in  which,  although  there  is  much  begging  of  the  question, 
assumption  of  fancies  for  hcis,  and  falae  reasoning  thereupon, 
there  is  also  much  sterling  stuff. 

On  page  188,  vol.  i.,  he  will  find  three  paragraphs  which 
have,  in  my  own  copy,  been  underlined  for  more  than  ten 
years ;  and  which  show  that  both  green  and  brown  stools  do 
not  depend  upon  bile,  but  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  large  intestine.  Were  I  writing  a  treatise  upon  Jaundice, 
the  matters  referred  to  would  be  discussed  at  length ;  and 
my  scepticism  justified.  As  it  is,  the  building  must  stand  as 
it  can  without  its  scaffolding. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 


TMiigB  for  wMoh  do«ton  an  not  ooncnlted —  Uiscbances  — 
Madame  Eachel  and  drngptts — Pill  taking — HktdtB  of  dosing — Slaij 
of  nature — Man;  man.  many  bodiae — Phenomana  not  diseases — 
Penonol  paonliaritieB — Eicegg — Coativene«8  and  oleanHiiig — Hirtoiy 
of  food  swallowed — Interferouae  nith  nattuvl  pioflesscs — -By  ba&gci — 
By  littiog  and  tea  drialdDg — By  gin  and  opium — By  other  caosa* — 
ThernpBUtios — Begularity  —  Diet — Tobacco — MBdioine — Enema  ta — 
Plan  saggegted — Details — Drags—Solid  and  Unid  aperients — Epson 
salts — Dr.  Jephson's  tormola — Clialybeales— Castor  oil. 


Thbbe  are  certain  affectdona  to  which  frail  humanity  u 
liable,  for  which  very  few  folks  thiok  of  conBoltiug  a  phyaician 
im  the  DDtaet.  For  example,  b  lady  rarely  comes  to  a  doctor 
hoping  to  he  cored  of  {recklee ;  nor  doee  her  mamma  conaalt 
one  for  grey  bair  and  baldneaa ;  both  relegate  themselveB  to 
the  hoirdreseer,  or  other  professor  of  cosmetics,  and  do  not 
think  of  a  "  qoalified  practitioner  "  until  some  mischief  has 


It  ia  not  often  that  the  doctor  is  summoned  to  repair 
damages  arising  from  beaatifyiug  mischances ;  yet.  I  know 
of  one  instance  in  which  a  young  man  snfl'eTod  severely, 
from  the  nae  of  tartar  emetic  ointment  to  his  cheeks  and 
ohm.      This  preparation  he  was  assored  by  some  waggish 
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companion  was  the  true  and  infallible  **  whisker  seed,'*  if 
only  it  was  well  nibbed  in.  It  had  a  thorough  trial,  and 
brought  out  an  abundant  crop  of  pimples  and  pustules.  In 
another  case,  a  gentleman  was  somewhat  proud  of  his  hirsute 
&ce,  and  used  oil  freely  to  his  beard.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  he  found  that  his  fetce  was  swelled  unusually ;  and, 
being  fearful  of  erysipelas,  he  consulted  his  fEmiily  physician. 
After  much  patient  investigation,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Macassar  which  he  used  was  for  the  nonce  replaced  by  some 
eroton-oil  liniment,  that  had  been  ordered  for  his  wife. 

In  the  same  way  as  Madame  Rachel  has  been  consulted  by 
ladies  ambitious  to  be  blooming,  pharmaceutists  are  resorted 
to  by  those  whose  bowels  are  confined,  and  pills  or  draughts 
are  taken  solely  on  the  advice  of  druggists.  Nor  are  we 
surprised  at  this;  the  complaint,  *'My  body  is  costive," 
seems  too  trivial  to  bother  a  learned  M.D.  about.  An  inferior 
Esculapius  will  do  for  hearing  that  grief,  just  as  doctors'  and 
parsons*  wives  are  consulted  about  matters  supposed  to  be 
scarcely  momentous  enough  to  be  brought  before  their  hus- 
bands. We  are,  moreover,  bound  to  confess  that  the  apothe- 
cary generally  seems  to  do  what  is  expected  of  him.  He  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  stuff,  which,  being  swallowed,  acts 
like  a  key,  and  unlocks  the  bowels,  and  loosens  the  bonds 
of  those  suffering  from  confinement. 

For  one  who  has  not  made  his  daily  journey  to  Cloacina, 
nothing  seoms  easier  than  to  bolt  down  his  throat,  like  an 
owl  gorges  a  mouse,  or  a  lump  of  meat,  a  little  round 
sphere,  in  perfect  trust  that  it  will  create  a  deliverance.  But 
when  the  pillman  has  begun  to  notice  himself  closely,  and 
finds  that  the  swallowing  of  one  dose  begets  the  necessity  for 
another,  and  that  pills  have  become  for  him  a  *  necessary  *  as 
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great  aa  hia  tea  or  coffee,  he  begins  to  think  it  time  that  such 
B  state  of  ihiogH  shoald  be  pnt  a  stop  to. 

Bome  there  are,  indeeil,  who  seem  to  accept  the  difficulty  aa 
a  matter  of  eonrfle,  and  increase  the  amonnt  of  the  pills  which 
they  take,  until  their  castom  helps  to  mnke  the  fortune  of 
ancb  men  as  Holloway,  Frumpton,  and  many  more  of  that 
ilk.  Others,  more  senaible,  or,  perbapa  we  ahoald  say,  less 
siUy,  endeavour  to  make  some  sort  of  a  compromise,  and 
only  take  physic  when  absolutely  obliged  ;  both  trusting  and 
fearing  their  fnvonrito  box.  Some  few  consult  a  Togolar 
doctor,  and  hear  what  he  haa  to  aay  before  deciding  upon 
their  line  of  action. 

When  a  pbyaician  sets  himaelf  to  express  an  opinion  npon 
the  best  method  of  euro  in  any  given  disorder,  hig  Urst  care 
is  to  study  its  nature,  and  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  are 
in  openition  to  bring  the  complaint  aboat.  He  notices  that 
all  men  are  not  alike  ;  that  some  have  abundance  of  curly 
locks;  whilst  others  have  "no  hair  at  the  top  of  their  head, 
in  the  place  where  the  wool  ought  to  grow."  Others,  again, 
have  a  diy  skin,  which  looks  more  like  parchment  than 
leather ;  some  have  feet  habitually  perspiring ;  whilst  many 
have  "  nndefBtandiugs  "  as  dry  as  dust;  some  are  tearful; 
others  never  cry  ;  some  are  "  leaky  "  to  an  extreme  degree, 
others  "  pamp  ship  "  only  once  daily  ;  in  some,  the  nostrils 
are  never  dry  ;  in  others,  there  is  no  need  for  a  '■  moucboir." 

But  no  one  wonld  call  baldness  a  diseaae,  or  a  moiat  ekiu 
a  disorder.  Consequeotly,  when  the  doctor  sees  that  with 
some  the  bowels  are  habitually  loose,  and  that  they  are 
regularly  coslive  in  others,  he  does  not  regard  constipation 
as  eomelhing  necessarily  bii4.  Perhaps  he  is  a  close  observer 
of  other  animals  than  man  ;  and  has  compared  the  nrine  of 
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the  Berpent  with  thai  of  tlie  pig ;  aoit  the  fiet^es  of  the  dog  1 
with  those  of  the  cow.     lu  uno  c^e,  the  ilifcharije  is  nearly  I 
solid  ;  in  the  utbur,  fluid ;  ytt  all  have   equally  good  health,  j 
He  then,  perhaps,  aff^ues  thns : — It  is  true  that  it  sweatiq 
skin  ia  natural  to  somi),  yet  ciperiencu  tails  us  that  pen«iK^ 
ratJOQ  may  be  so  abuudaut  as  to  characterise  disease ;  Ioobb* 
"  motions  "  may  be  natural  to  a  cow,  jot,  if  they  i 
loo^e  and  too  abuodant,  dinorder  ia  present,  and  the  creature 
may  die  of  diarrhuia.     In  like  manner,  coustipuliou  may  be 
quite  habitual  to  a  man  ;  bat  tbeie  may  be  such  an  fjxesx  of  _ 
it  as  to  constitute  it  u  disease. 

When  uest  the  doctor  bogins  to  inquire  into  the  i 
of  the  word  "  excess,"  and  eudeaTours  to  liod  a  standard  hfM 
which  to  measure  it,  be  discovers  that  there  are  twci- 
which  has  relation  to  personal  comfort,  the  other  to  aotoal!! 
health.     For  eiample,  A.  B.  may  be  habitually  costive,  and,! 
as  a  result,  be  feels  so  deeply  the  exertions  which  I 
every  time  he  goes  to  reheve  the  bowel  that  be  wishes  tafl 
become  more  regular ;    not  because  his  health  is  bad,  but* 
because,  in  one  respect,  it  is  apparently  too  good.     C.  D.^l 
on  the  other  hand,  never  thought  much  about  the  trouble  of 
defecation ;  scarcely  indeed  turned  his  attention  to  it  iit  all ; 
until  the  acctunulation  in  the  bowel  produced  the  symptoms 
of  obstrucliou,  vomiting,  and  the  like ;  perchance  convulsions 
or  other  disorders. 

The  physician,  having  arrived  at  this  point,  endeavours  tol 
discover  the  natural  history,  so  to  speak,  of  "cleansing,'' 
with  a  view  to  nudurstand   its  aberrations.     He  finds  tbat^ 
when  food  and  drink  are  taken,  they  nre  duly  dissolved  I 
the  juices  of  the  stomach ;  mingled  with  the  secretions  C 
the  liver  and  pancreas ;  and  4ben  passed  along  bowels  wbiobl 
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iBOrb  moat  of  the  new  material ;  aad  replace  it  with  a 
SecreUon  of  tbeir  own ;  those  Ingeeta  onlj  being  left  behind, 
which  have  not  been  dissolved  in  the  gaslrie  laboratory.  In 
health,  the  bowel  cloaely  embraces  its  contents ;  and  by  its 
wonn-like  movements  sends  them  forward  to  the  culon.  As 
soon  as  they  eater  this — the  large  gut — the  material  under- 
a  change,  receiving  a  peculiar  odour,  and  becoming 
illy  of  a.  dark  colour.  And  here  let  mo  say,  in  passing, 
that  if  the  colour  of  the  fxces  is  due  to  bile  alone,  it  ought 
to  be  the  deepest  where  the  matters  are  nearest  to  the  liver, 
and  not  when  they  enter  the  ilio-ccecal  valve,  nearly  twenty- 
five  feet  from  that  organ.*  When  the  secretions  become 
thus  changed,  they  are  stili  firmly  grasped  by  the  bowe!,  and 
are  passed  on  to  the  chamber  made  for  them,  wherein  they 
accumulate  until  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  collected  to 
distend  tlie  rectum  uncomfortably,  and  to  induce  it  to  desire 
to  contract  and  evacuate  its  contents. 

This  being  the  natural  process,  it  may  be  interfered  with 
by  there  beinj;  a  great  diminution  of  ingesta ;  by  the  food 
.being  wholly  digested,  and  the  amount  of  intestinal  secretion 
;  by  the  bowel  being  weak  and  flabby ;  by  the 

iturul  desire  to  evacuate  being  checked,  and  the  rectum 
being  thus  forced  to  put  up  with  an  unuaoal  distension ;  or 
by  some  mechanical  impediment. 

As  examples  of  these,  let  us  notice  that  starvation  induces 
constipation.  If  I  recoUect  rightly.  Captain  Bligb,  in  an 
isocount  of  bis  open-boat  voyage  after  the  mutiny  of  the 
-fionnty,  says  that  he  and  his  men  had  no  movement  of  the 
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bowels  for  more  than  a  month ;  not,  indeed,  until  they  were 
leecned.  Dr.  Copland,  in  his  marvellous  CycloptBdia  of 
Medicine^  gives  many  instances  in  which  women,  who  had 
been  living  upon  tea  and  very  little  else,  were  constipated  for 
months.  A  medical  friend  of  my  own  told  me  of  a  case 
which  he  had  attended,  wherein  there  was  a  similar  state  of 
things  for  two  years ;  the  patient,  a  woman,  subsisting  almost 
entirely  upon  gin,  opium,  and  water.  What  is  yet  more 
strange  is,  that  the  gut  was  found  after  death  to  be  empty. 

Again,  we  see  repeatedly,  that  girls  of  perspiring  skin, 
small  bones,  and  soft  flesh,  are  constipated  ;  the  bowel  freely 
allowing  itself  to  be  over  distended.  Women  suffer  more 
from  this  than  men  do  ;  but  the  latter  are  occasionally  victims. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  constipation,  however, 
is  the  neglect  of  nature's  call.  This  may  be  necessitated  by 
circumstances.  For  example,  a  man,  usually  regular  as 
clockwork,  finds  himself  obliged  at  his  proper  hour  to  take  a 
journey,  or  to  sit  in  council ;  or  being  in  some  other  way 
obliged  to  do  his  business,  he  suffers  therefrom,  and  from 
being  **  regular  **  becomes  **  confined."  Similar  results  often 
follow  from  a  sense  of  shame,  or  shyness,  in  women  who  are 
prevented  from  paying  a  necessary  visit,  lest  they  should  be 
seen  on  their  way  thither.  In  all  these  instances,  and  in 
many  others  which  we  might  name,  e.g.,  during  storms  at 
sea,  or  a  long  sitting  in  an  open  boat,  &c.,  the  constipation 
is  not  so  much  a  disease  as  the  result  of  a  bad  habit  or 
accident. 

Again,  constipation  may  arise  from  mechanical  obstruc- 
tions, either  within  or  on  the  outside  of  the  bowel — a  subject 
to  which  we  shall  recur  shortly. 

After  we  have  thus  arrayed  the  causes  of  the  complaint  in 
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qneation,  we  are  able  to  see  that  tbe  treatment  which  we 
Bhoiild  adopt  for  its  euro  ought  to  be  dietetie,  &c.,  rather 
thftu  medicinal.  I  aBsert  this  the  moro  Btrongly,  as  1  have 
repoaledly  known  the  use  of  aperients  keep  the  individaal 
empUiying  them  iu  poor  health  for  years.  As  I  have  already 
referred  at  large  to  Ihis,  in  a  chapter  on  purgatives  in  Pre- 
urvalion  of  Htiilth,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  now.  It  is 
tme  that  physic  is  sometiuea  necessary;  bnt  as  a  mle  it 
■liould  be  aToided. 

1.  The  individual  liable  to  constipation  should  make  a 
regular  daily  visit,  whether  be  has  a  call  or  pot. 

2.  He  should  use  dietetically  such  mnterials  as  oatmeal, 
brown  bread,  Zante  currants,  raisins,  figs,  plums,  peas,  or 
other  fruit.     Tbe  skins  of  these  not  being  dissolved  during 

act  us  mechanical  initanta,  and  not  only  "  relax," 
but  sometimes  even  "  purge."  Spirits  and  the  dark  wines 
diould  he,  as  a  mle,  avoided.  The  trhite  Hbonisb  wines  are 
generally  found  to  be  aperient.  A  copious  draught  of  cold 
water  on  rismg  from  bed  is  greatly  to  be  commended  ;  and 
with  some  a  matutinnl  ci<jar  or  pipe  is  a  suro  remedy.  If 
these  faU — and  ihat  they  occasionally  do  so  is  unquestion- 
able— it  is  far  better  fur  tbe  sufferer  to  have  recourse  to 
enemata  than  to  medicine. 

To  recognise  the  value  of  this  recommendation,  it  is  well 
to  compare  the  action  of  tbe  two.  Tbe  last  provokes  an 
eracnation,  by  irritating  more  or  less  the  mucous  mcmbrune 
of  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  This  again  involves  a  dimi- 
nished secretion  from  the  liver,  whose  i^uality  and  quantity 
so  many  doctors  profess  to  sot  great  store  by  ;  and,  what  is 
very  Important,  a  resultant  debility.  Just  as  too  great  a  dose 
of  champagne,  wine,  or  whisky  produces  in  the  debaacbee  a 
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bend-,  perhnps  a  stoinach-  or  hcart-acbe  the  next  day,  so  does 
an  indulgence  in  colocjnth  or  aloes  indace  &  bowel-ache, 
gripes,  or  flatulence.  As  the  tippler  ofteu  feels  it  necessaiy 
to  overcome  tbe  effects  of  yesterday's  libation  by  a  iat^ 
potation  to-day,  so  does  a  lovei  of  pills  follow  a  banqnat 
therenpon  by  recoaree  to  potioB,  bolns,  or  draught.  On  iLa 
other  hand,  he  who  has  an  eye  merely  to  tbe  removal  of  an 
accumulaliou,  dues  bo  without  involving  any  after  cun8»- 
qneucefl ;  ho  endeavours  to  influence  one  part  of  the  bowel 
alone,  and  that  part  is  the  end  of  the  track  rather  than  the 
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Let  us  for  a  while  examine  into  the  modus  npi-randi  of  an 
enema  such  as  we  here  describe.     Ere  it  is  used,  the  rectnia 
is  full  of  hard,  and,  comparatively,  dry  scybala,  or  feeOBl  I 
lumps.     Like  a  bunch  of  grapes,  these  were  originally  sepx-  I 
rate,  but  have  at  length  been  pressed  together,  and  more  orfl 
less  amalgamated.     The  bulk  ia,  perhaps,  more  than  an  Indtl 
in  diameter,  and  six,  probably  eight  inches  in  length,  ani  J 
this  mass  has,  iu  the  first  place,  to  force  open,  and  then  i 
pass  through,  an  aperture  which  is  almost  too  small  for  it  J 
Bat  what  can  scarcely  pass  in  bulk,  when  dry,  can  slip  tbrooglfc'* 
readily  iu  detail,  when  well  moistened  upon  the  snrfoce  ;  and.1 
one  who  would  strain  severely  in  the  passage  of  a  large  diy  1 
evacuation,  can  discharge  the  samo  readily  when  Itibricated.   . 
The  effect  of  an  enema  is  both  to  soften  the  scybala,  and  to 
disintegrate  tbeir  mass.     It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  better  measure  of  relief  for  constipation  than 
the  plan  now  recommended.     Nevertheless,  many   fear  it^V 
and  few  understand  it.     We  will,  therefore,  indicate  what  wft.l 
heheve  to  be  the  best  form  of  instrument  and  management. 

Those  who  habitually  suffer  from  constipation  ought,  wal 
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believe,  to  order  a  ehelf  to  be  placed  in  tlieir  "  cabioet  "  two 
feet  and  u  half  above  tbe  level  of  the  Bent,  and  about  six 
inchea  from  the  cap  of  the  shoulder.  On  thie  a  vessel 
capable  of  holding  a  qnart  or  two  of  water,  of  a  temperature 
of  ttbont  100'  Fahrenheit,  should  be  placed.  The  individual 
should  then  provide  hinfself  with  an  instmrnent  having  on 
elastiu  bottle  for  the  pump,  a  long  brass  cylinder  for  tbe  feed 
pipe,  and  a  viilcamsed  iudia-rubbcr  tube  about  funr  feet  long, 
and  ending  in  an  appnipriale  nozule  for  tlio  delivery  pipe. 
After  having  nitide  himself  comfortable,  and  arranged  the 
light  (fi'r  such  matters  should  bo  managed  just  before  bed- 
time, as  they  usually  require  a  seaiuv  of  twenty  minutea  or 
more),  the  water  vessel,  &e.,  the  pump  should  be  used  to  fill 
the  tube.  This  being  done,  the  nozzle  is  direct«d  to  tbe 
anus ;  and,  after  flooding  it  with  water  externally,  is  intro- 
duced witliinside.  After  this,  very  little  pumping  is 
required,  the  weii^^ht  of  the  column  of  nater  sufficing  to  fill 
the  rectum.  After  a  time,  the  propensity  to  evacuate  the 
bowel  ia  strong,  but  tliis,  in  tbe  first  place,  uhould  be  resisted. 
After  a  cessation  of  active  measures,  the  propensity  referred 
to  pusses  off,  and  the  rest  of  tbe  water  may  be  injected.  The 
result  is  a  complete  clearance  of  the  lower  bowel  in  the 
course  of  about  twenty  minutes. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  very  simple  remedy. 
The  material  used  should  be  pore  water,  tbe  temperature 
should  not  be  below  96",  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body, 
or  above  104°,  for  water  at  such  an  heat  acts  as  an  excitant ; 
the  quantity  used  should  be  about  a  quart ;  the  frequiocy  of 
administration  should  be  about  once  in  eviry  two  days,  and 
the  nozzle  should  always  be  directed  backwards.  We  have 
known  thia  meaoa  to  have  been  in  use  for  more  than  twenty 
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years,  withont  in  the  smallest  degree  losing  its  efficacy,  or 
injaring  the  natural  process.  Indeed,  whenever  circum- 
stances allow  nature  to  take  its  course,  the  syringe  is  deposed, 
and  the  healthy  regularity  returns.  We  have  heard  many 
decry  the  habitual  use  of  enemata,  but  the  objection  is  as 
senseless  as  that  which  would  objurgate  tea  to-day,  because 
we  should  want  some  more  to-morrow,  or  neglect  shoe- 
blackiug  on  a  muddy  day,  because  our  boots  are  certain  to 
be  dirty  again  directly. 

Nevertheless,  we  have,  in  the  course  of  our  experience, 
met  with  some  who  would  not,  on  any  account,  use  an  enema, 
and  a  few  in  whom  it  has  not  had  the  desired  effect.  These, 
when  consulting  the  doctor,  imperatively  demand,  and  really 
require,  medicinal  aperients.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
physician  seeks  for  the  mildest  remedies  which  will  suffice. 
In  selection,  his  experience  enables  him  to  divide  purgatives 
into  two  classes — solid  and  liquid.  The  first  operate  like 
soap  does  upon  the  eye ;  they  irritate  the  bowel,  and  make 
it  secrete  a  more  copious  and  watery  secretion  than  usual. 
The  material  thus  poured  forth  is  generally  acrid,  and  acts 
upon  the  gut  like  wine  retained  in  the  mouth  does  upon  the 
tongue  and  cheeks.  Gripiug  accompanies  its  progiess  ;  and 
when  the  nasty  stuff  nears  the  anus,  the  call  for  defecation 
is  urgent.  Sometimes  the  produced  irritation  persists,  and  a 
diarrhoea,  which  is  more  distressing  than  copious,  follows. 
When  the  influence  of  the  purge  is  over,  the  bowels  remain 
enfeebled,  and  generally  are  flatulent  for  three  days.  One 
aperient,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  too  often  requires  to 
be  followed  by  a  second. 

As  a  rule,  fluid  aperients  do  not  provoke  an  increased 
secretion  from  the  surface  of  the  gut,  to  anything  like  the 
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eante  extent  that  solid  cathurticfl  do.  So  far  as  I  can  jndge, 
the;  Geem  to  be  diaRgreoable  to  the  absorbents,  and  so  pose 
on  wiJiout  being  muteriiilly  cLanged.  Of  liquid  purgatiTea, 
the  apothecary  has  a  host.  Amungst  them,  a  few  may  be 
selected  for  particular  purposes.  Infusion  of  East  Indian 
seoca,  for  example,  is  peculiar  y  commeudable  for  children ; 
inasmuch  as  it  may  he  given  in  coffee,  or  infosion  of  tea, 
with  the  usual  complement  of  sugar  and  cream,  without  the 
most  fastidious  child  knowing  there  is  physic  in  the  cup. 
Epsum  saline,  again,  is  valuable  from  its  cheapness,  and 
Rochelie  salt  from  its  freedom  from  taste.  As  a  rule,  when 
these  purges  are  given,  they  should  not  be  thick  wiLU  the 
drug,  but  be  veiy  strung  of  the  pump.  In  cases  where 
nothing  but  a  simple  evacnant  is  required,  I  genemlly  direet 
my  patient  to  mix  a  small  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts,  b 
teaspooufnl  of  orange  murmalnde,  aud  three  drops  of  essence 
of  ginger,  with  a  breakfastcupful  of  water,  and  take  the  whole 
on  rising  from  bed.  As  soon  as  this  operates  regularly,  the 
water  is  to  be  increased  and  the  salt  diminished,  until  the 
sole  physic  ia  some  pleasant  water. 

Where  more  decided  measures  are  required,  I  have  not 
found  any  medicine  so  efficacious  as  the  following  prescription, 
which  was  given  me  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Bigby,  and  to  him  by  the 
lat«  Dr.  Jephson,  of  Leamington,  viz. — 

H         Mognes.  sulph.  ^i. 
Acid  dil.  snlph.  SL 
Ferri  salph.  3i. 
AquEB  ad  ^viij     v\ 


of    this,   which   may    appropriately   be   called   "  chalybeate 
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aperient,'*  an  onnee  every  morning,  taken  fasting,  suffices. 
It  may  be  used  for  a  twelvemonth  without  prejudicial  eflfects ; 
and  I  have  known  it  regulate  the  bowels  when  every  other 
known  means  had  failed,  and  this  so  effectually,  that  in  about 
a  month  no  medication  of  any  kind  was  required. 

We  set  our  face  so  strenuously  against  all  medicines 
stronger  than  those  which  we  have  indicated,  that  we  shall 
not  describe  those  caUed  cathartics.  Not  that  they  are  never 
necessary ;  only  that  their  employment  is  so  exceptional,  that 
to  enter  into  any  account  when  they  are  indicated,  would  be 
to  write  a  treatise  rather  than  a  sketch.  Yet  we  must  not 
wholly  close  this  part  of  our  essay  without  a  word  about 
castor  oil.  I  detest  it,  for  I  have  had  to  swallow  it  thrice  a 
week  when  recovering  from  fever.  In  our  hatred  of  it,  we 
have  essayed  to  give  it  the  " go-by,"  and  tried  **  no  end*'  of 
other  drugs  in  its  place.  Yet,  with  all  our  dislike  to  it,  we 
feel  bound  to  praise  it  as  the  best,  mildest,  and  most  manage- 
able aperient  known.  Nasty  without  a  doubt  it  is ;  but  even 
this  difficulty  may  be  mitigated.  Let  any  one  who  has  to 
swallow  the  nauseous  dose  first  fl  mt  it  on  weak  brandy  and 
water,  or  other  sapid  fluid,  then  eat  a  bit  of  oatmeal,  ginger- 
bread, or  anchovy  sandwich,  then  make  a  wide  mouth,  gulp 
all  down,  and  shut  the  mouth  until  he  has  regained  his 
temper. 

We  have  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 


CHAPTElt    XXU. 

ON    OBSTBUCTION    or    THE    BOWELS. 

Definition  af  lenus — CanseH  of  obEtrnetion — Impaction,  what— 
DaratioD  oF  oonstipatton — Hemiii — Treating  symptoms — Surgical 
interference  ^  IntuBSUBcepticin  and  purging — SpuntaneonB  cures  — 
How  eflocled  —  Danger  ol  perlorBtiou — 'EflBcts  of  pargBtion  — 
Therapentios — Opium,  tobacco,  Wood's  ayiinge — Lose  of  blood. 


In  the  above  term  we  ineiude  all  those  cases  which  ore 
nmrkeil  by  vomiting,  or  other  signs  commonly  attending 
etrangnlatcd  hernia,  and  those  where  there  is  sncb  prolonged 
constipation  as  to  endanger  life  by  gradnal  accamolation  of 
(cecal  matter,  and  ultimate  rnptore  of  some  part  of  the  iutes- 
tinal  cuunl. 

The  cauHes  of  obstmction  are  nnmerons.  Internal  hernia, 
or  mechanical  restraint  upon  the  movements  of  the  bowel  by 
adventitiouB  growths,  bands  of  ndhcsion,  twisting  of  inles- 
tioes,  snpplenienta]  spleen  or  kidney,  cancerone  atnctures, 
or  intussusception.  Bometimes  we  meet  with  accumulations 
of  Bcybola  in  the  rectnm,  oucasionulJy  a  quantity  of  peas  or 
wheat  which  have  been  imperfectly  masticated  and  digested, 
and  sometimes  the  bowel  plugs  itself  up,  by  one  part  passing 
into  another.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  obstruction, 
the  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  absence  of  the  usual 
evacuation,  and  the  neit  is  the  presence  of  vomiting. 

The  first  of  these  symptoms  demands  our  attention  strongly. 
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If  we  endeavonr  to  find  its  real  value,  we  mnst  make 
extended  inquiry.  We  shall  find  that  in  health  there  is 
great  variety  in  individuals  as  to  the  action  of  the  bowels ; 
some  pay  a  daily  **  visit/'  some  two  in  the  same  time ; 
others  only  have  to  go  every  two  days,  some  at  longer  inter- 
vals, and  with  some  a  week  elapses  between  one  *'  action  *' 
and  the  next.  Fasting  is  almost  always  attended  by  pro- 
longed constipation,  and  after  certain  surgical  operations 
about  the  rectum  the  bowels  are  kept  **  locked  '*  by  opium 
for  ten  days  or  more.  In  sedentary  females  a  longer  period 
than  this  occasionally  passes  without  a  motion ;  and  obstetric 
practice  introduces  to  our  notice  many  a  case  in  which  the 
rectum  is  so  crammed  with  scybala  that  manual  interference 
is  required  for  their  removal  ere  delivery  can  be  effected. 

Without  going  farther  into  cases  in  .which  the  duration  of 
constipation  is  almost  fabulous,  we  may  enunciate  that  the 
simple  fact  of  the  bowels  being  confined  is  not  necessarily  a 
mark  of  disease,  or  of  some  physical  obstruction. 
'  Experience  has  also  enabled  me  to  say,  that  the  colon 
may  be  moderately  filled  with  scybala,  consequent  upon  pro- 
longed constipation,  without  any  uncomfortable  symptom 
resulting. 

The  absence  of  an  action  of  the  bowels,  then,  has  com- 
paratively little  importance,  unless  it  is  attended  by  such 
other  symptoms  as  show  that  the  phenomenon  depends  upon, 
or  is  attended  with,  some  serious  change. 

The  proofs  of  hernia,  and  of  internal  obstruction,  are  so 
familiar  that  I  need  not  recapitulate  them. 

When  these  signs  appear,  we  conclude  that  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  some  cause,  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is  con- 
stipation.     If  constipation  be  the  effect  of  a  disease  which 


produces  the  other  symptome  present,  we  see  that  tha  outb 
IB  not  to  be  soaght  bj  attacking  the  former  by  opeoing 
medicincfl. 

I  readily  seknonledge  that  impaction  of  the  rectnm  may 
give  rise  to  the  general  sytuptoma,  and  thna  conetipation  be 
both  "cause  and  effect;"  hut  lis  on  examination  of  the 
lower  bowel  with  the  linger  will  at  oace  reveal  the  eiiRtence 
of  this  state  of  things,  I  purposely  omit  this  from  the  ganeral 
consideration  of  the  subject,  confining  attention  entirely  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  direct  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  simple  "  impaction." 

In  all  cases  of  doubtful  origin,  it  has  long  been  held  a  safe 
maxim  to  treat  symptoms  ;  and,  in  foUowing  out  this  idea, 
the  practitioner  has  very  naturiilly  come  to  treat  obstrnction 
of  the  bowels  by  opening  medicines.  Of  these,  every  variety 
has  bad  a  trial ;  the  milder  ones  are  first  adminstered,  then 
the  strong,  and  lastly  the  strongest  of  all ;  and,  as  a  role, 
no  other  plan  is  adopted  until  pnrgatives  have  been  fidly  and 
vainly  tried.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
this  treatment  has  been  of  service  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  one 
in  which  the  aperients  did  not  do  positive  harm. 

Wo  can  easily  understand  why  the  fact  should  be  so,  if  we 
consider  what  we  want  to  effect.  From  some  cause  the 
bowel  refuses  to  allow  the  fieces  to  pass  along  it.  Whatever 
may  be  the  fault,  we  generally  have  reason  to  fear  that, 
unless  we  interfere  surgically,  nothing  but  Nature  can  be 
trusted  to  set  right  what  accident  has  put  wrong.  If  there 
18  something  mechanically  closing  the  tube  from  the  ontside, 
it  ia  clear  that  the  gut  will  have  a  smaller  hope  of  escape  if 
it  be  distended  with  flatus  and  fteces  than  if  it  be  firmly 
contracted  on  itself  and  empty.    If  there  be  inlornal  constria- 
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tion,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  material 
passing  through  it  when  it  is  open,  than  when  it  is  closed 
by  the  action  of  an  acrid  purgative  and  <*  scalding  '*  mucus 
in  contact  with  it.  If  there  be  a  twist  in  the  bowels,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  far  more  ample  scope  for  them  to  untwist 
when  the  gut  is  empty  and  the  abdomen  lank,  than  where  the 
intestines  are  blown  up  with  wind,  and  the  belly  is  largely 
fympanitic.  If  there  be  intussusception,  a  state  of  things 
commonly  brought  on  by  <'  purging,*'  it  is  not  likely  that  we 
shall  do  anything  to  obviate  it  by  administering  drastic 
aperients  to  purge  still  farther. 

In  those  cases  of  this  disease,  where  recovery  has  taken 
place,  we  find  that  nature  has  effected  the  cure  by  producing, 
first,  agglutination  between  healthy  parts  of  the  bowel,  then 
absorption  of  their  contiguous  walls,  and  finally  a  casting  off 
the  diseased  portion  as  mortified.  To  this  end  time  is 
required,  and  a  condition  of  bowel  as  closely  allied  to  health 
as  the  circumstances  will  permit.  It  is  clear  that  excessive 
movement,  inordinate  flatulence,  abundant  or  irritating  fasces, 
wiU  do  much  to  prevent  this  consummation. 

Again,  if  the  obstruction  be  caused  by  old  adhesions, 
diverticula  of  intestines,  or  other  freaks  of  nature,  recovery 
may  ensue  by  the  bowel  returning  through  the  road  it  went ; 
by  enlarging  that  aperture  and  breaking  down  the  adhesion ; 
or  by  a  supplemental  aperture  being  effected  between  un- 
affected portions  of  the  gut,  as  happens  in  intussusception. 
Before  any  of  these  results  can  follow,  the  bowels  must  be 
quiet,  and  free  from  any  irritant  beyond  the  one  already 
existent.  If  the  obstruction  arise  from  some  malignant 
disease,  where  no  cure  can  be  effected,  it  is  still  clear  that 
an  absence  of  all  excitation  is   more  likely  to  conduce  to 
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comf^'rt,  and  to  chei-'k  the  progress  of  tho  complaint,  than 
the  presODce  of  anch  drastius  us  croton  oil  or  giimboge. 

Still  farther,  experience  telli)  aa  that  one  of  the  events 
BttendioK  obiitructinn  is  perforation  of  the  bowel ;  and  a 
moment's  coDaiderution  lofui-ms  us  that  the  danger  from  this 
occurrence  must  bo  increased  whenever  the  gut  is  thinned  by 
distension,  weaienod  by  the  inflammation  produced  by  cathar- 
tics, and  stretched  by  strong  peristaltic  movementB ;  but 
per  cotitra,  that  the  risk  is  dimioished  by  the  bowel  remain- 
ing empty,  thick,  and  free  from  irritation. 

Let  ns  still  farther  inquirit  into  the  effects  of  purgation 
during  health.  There  are  few  who  cannot  tell  from  personal 
experience  that  there  is  flrst  a  griping  pidn  in  tlie  abdomen, 
of  greater  or  less  severity  according  to  the  drug  taken ; 
secondly,  that  there  are  active  movements  in  the  bowels,  and 
much  "  borborygmus ;"  that  there  is  aa  increased  quantity  of 
ffecee ;  that  these  are  irritating  to  the  lower  bowel,  producing 
in  the  rectum  severe  pain,  imd  in  the  anus  inflammation, 
sometimes  even  excoriation,  tiucb  mucus,  I  have  known  to 
produce,  ont  only  inflammatiou  of  the  whole  rectum,  bat  of 
the  bladder  too.  For  one,  two,  or  three  days  after  the 
purgative,  there  is  atony  of  the  intestines,  a  large  amount  of 
"  flatus  "  and  active  movements  of  wind. 

For  the  cure,  then,  of  the  obBtraction,  we  require  rest 
&om  motions,  an  empty  bowel,  a  freedom  from  flatulent 
distenc^ion,  and  ao  absence  of  irritation.  The  use  of  an 
aperient  thwarts  every  one  of  these  requirements ;  it  increases 
moTements,  fills  the  gut  with  fieces  and  wind,  and  eusores 
the  constant  presence  of  a  powerful  excitant.  To  treat,  then, 
the  symptom  constipation  by  a  cathartic,  in  oases  of  obstruc- 
tion, is  radically  bad,  and  far  more  likely  to  increoM  an 
existing  evil  than  to  mitigate  it. 
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If,  then,  the  most  obvious  plan  is  so  prejudicial,  can  we 
replace  it  by  another,  and  one  more  consonant  with  sound 
philosophy  ?  What  is  it  we  seek  ?  We  wish  to  give  nature 
a  &ir  chance  for  setting  things  right.  What  she  requires  we 
have  already  pointed  out.     Can  we  help  her  ?    Decidedly. 

We  can  reduce  the  movement  of  the  gut  to  a  minimum  by 

• 

opium :  the  same  drug  will  lessen  or  suspend  the  secretion 
firom  the  mucous  membrane ;  it  will  aUay  spasm,  if  present ; 
and,  by  its  effect  on  the  local  circulation,  will  diminish  the 
tendency  to  inflammation ;  it  will  relieve  sickness,  if  that 
exists ;  and,  if  it  do  no  more,'  it  will  make  suffering  more 
bearable.  The  form  of  the  drug  to  be  selected,  the  dose,  the 
firequency  of  administration,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  practitioner.  To  allay  vomiting  and  thirst  as  special 
symptoms,  ice  is  preferable  to  any  other  thing ;  and  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  Wood's  syringe,  with  an  injection  of  morphia 
under  the  skin  ;  and  heat  are  the  best. 

The  question  of  food  is  one  which  should  remain  in  abey- 
ance. While  the  signs  of  obstruction  exist,  it  is  clear  that 
the  less  food  taken  the  better.  1.  Because  the  stomach 
refuses  to  digest  it.  2.  Because  food  promotes  the  forma- 
tion of  faeces. 

There  are  few  local  applications  desirable.  We  have  heard 
&voarabIe  reports  of  tobacco  epithems,  but  they  have  been 
successful  only  in  a  few  cases,  and  where  strong  cathartics 
had  been  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  and  suspended 
when  the  epithem  was  adopted.  In  some  few  instances, 
venesection  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  valuable  remedy.  How 
it  operates,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  I  have  heard  from 
friends  so  many  instances  in  which  obstruction  has  been 
removed  almost  instantaneously  by  loss  of  blood  from  the 
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arm,  that  the  connectioD  between  cause  and  effect  is  on- 
doubted.  In  some  cases  the  desire  to  evacuate  comes  on 
while  the  blood  is  flowing,  and  the  arm  has  to  be  bound  up, 
that  the  patient  may  retire  to  the  closet  to  relieve  himself. 

After  medical  aid  has  become  hopeless,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  surgical  measures ;  but  of  these  we  need  not  speak  at 
length. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII. 


ON   PERITONITIS. 


Different  fonns  of  peritonitiB — Enomeratioii — Gaiue  of  death — 
Paerperal  state— Erysipelas — Symptoms — Pain,  inqniry  into  its  valud 
aa  a  sign — Cases  in  point — Peritonitis  from  ertension  of  abdominal 
myositis — Hjrsterioal  peritonitis  referred  to— -Inman's  pains — Myalgia 
after  pavtorition  mistaken  for  peritonitis — Inquiries  thereupon — 
Homoeopathy  and  old  medicine  compared — Belly-ache — Supposed 
characteristics  of  hysterical  peritonitis — Muddlement — Methods  of 
cure — Rest — Opium — Warmth — What  to  avoid — Effects  of  irritants — 
Purgatives — Opening  the  bowels— Chloral  hydrate. 

There  are  few  diseases  which  have  been  more  dreaded  than 
peritonitis.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  circumstances 
which  produce  the  complaint,  and  partly  from  the  method 
adopted  for  its  core.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  dread  has 
been  undeserved ;  for,  sooth  to  say,  the  affection  is  a  very 
dangerous,  and  often  an  extremely  fatal  one. 

The  complaint  in  question  consists  essentially  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  inside  of  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  and  the  outside  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
The  inflamed  condition  is  necessarily  attended  by  a  thicken- 
ing of  this  thin  serous  coat,  and  a  dryness  of  its  surface,  that 
interfere  materially  with  the  natural  movement  of  the  intes- 
tines. After  a  brief  period,  there  is  an  outpouring  of 
lymph,  more  or  less  solid,  which  may  endanger  life  by  its 
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',  may  poism  the  eyatem  by  its  estreme  acridity,  or 

may  glne  the  bowels  into  one  mass  by  its  adbesiveoess.     In 

some  iDBtances  there  is  little  effusion,  but  great  thickening, 

and  the  peritoneum,  which  is  normally  about  the  sixtieth  of 

iin  inch  in  thicknoas,  may  become  a  quarter  or  even  half  an 

inch  &om  one  surface  to  another.     To  a  great  extent,  these 

I  rMults   depend   upon   the    cause  of   the   inflammation ;  for 

L  difference  in  pyrexias,   dependent   upon   gout, 

I  rtieumatism,  and  variola,   so   we  seo  a  distinction  between 

\  tubercular,  uriemic,  and  puerperal  or  erysipelatous  peritonitis. 

When  we  recognise  the  fact  thiit  tbo  phenomena  of  the 

liseaae  in  one  case  differ  from  those  in  another,  it  necessarily 

I  IbllowB  that  distinct  diseases  are  described  under  the  same 

'  name,  and  that  any  essay  upon  the  subject  must  deal  as 

'       much  with  causes  as  with  effects. 

Xbe  causes  of  peritoniUs  may  be  thus  enumerated: — 
1.  The  tubercular  diathesis,  2.  A  cancerous  affection.  8. 
The  puerperal  condition,  plus  exposure  to  a  contagious 
element  allied  to  erj-^ipolas,  fever,  &c.  i.  The  extension  of 
disease  &om  the  abdominal  walls  or  viscera.  6.  The  exist- 
ence of  poison  in  the  blood,  as  in  mwrnia.  6.  The  presence 
of  an  irritating  material,  as  in  ruptare  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  ;  and  in  the  accidental  flow  of  an  injection  into  the 
womb,  going  beyond  and  through  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  ot 
when  an  abscess  in  the  ovary,  &c.,  bursts  into  the  abdomen. 
7>  Mechanical  injuries  or  surgical  operations,  &c. 

Without  enumerating  more  causes,  let  us  fix  oar  attention 
upon  two  or  three.  It  is  clear  that,  if  any  peritonitis  be  tuber- 
cular, wo  have  nut  to  do  so  much  with  local  disorder  as  with 
kBonstitntional  disease  ;  and  if  the  complaint  prove  fatal,  it  is 
problematical  whether  the    patient    dies   of  the    abdominal 
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will  readily  asseat  who  stndies  the  writings  of  those  a 
vho  have  talked  of  or  desL-ribed  hysterical  peritonittB  ;  that 
is  to  aay,  a  peritonitis  that  is  uot  peritonitis,  aud  inflam- 
mation that  is  non-existent !  We  affirm  that  pain  is  not  a 
necessary  symptom,  becanse  there  may  be  very  severe  peri- 
tonitis and  no  pain,  and  very  acnte  abdominal  pain  nithont 
inflammation  of  the  poritononm.  How.  then,  is  this  ? 
Bimply  that  tlie  eiistence  of  autfering,  when  present,  depends 
Dpon  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  perito- 
nenm  to  the  mnstles  of  the  abdomen  and  of  the  intestines. 

I  cannot  illustrate  the  icnportance  of  this  observation  better 
than  by  giving  a  few  cases.  A.  B.,  a  middle-aged  widow, 
after  a  hard  day's  washing,  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense 
abdominal  agony.  When  the  doctor  saw  her,  he  fotmd  the 
belly  eiqnisitely  tender ;  the  woman  lying  upon  her  hack, 
with  her  legs  drawn  up,  and  her  respiration  very  difficult. 
As  she  was  neithei'  young  nor  interesting,  there  was  no 
Buspicion  of  hysteria,  so  '  acute  peritonitis  '  was  the  diagnosis 
made  ;  the  treatment  was  enormous  local  bleeding  by  leeches, 
with  calomel  and  opium.  Next  day  the  patient,  being  worse, 
was  taken  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  was  again  pro- 
fusely hied  by  leeches ;  the  mercury  was  continued,  and  blue 
ointment  nibbed  in.  Yet  there  was,  in  reality,  no  inflam- 
mation present ;  the  affection  was  simply  myalgia  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  dependent  upon  long  exertion  over  the 
wash-tub,  and  yet  nevertheless  the  patient  narrowly  escaped 
death.  I  have  known  many  similar  cases,  some  ending 
btally. 

C.  D.,  a  young  girl,  nt.  twelve,  of  very  delicate  consti- 
tation,  safiered  from  intense  abdominal  pain,  which  came  on 
snddenly.     The  doctor,  judging  irom  the  symptoms,  inferred 
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the  presence  of  peritonitis ;  and,  being  one  of  the  old  beroio 
scbool,  he  ordered  aperients  by  the  month,  a  turpentine 
enema  by  the  rectum,  and  sinapisms  to  the  skin.  The 
patient  ander  this  plan  gradually  became  voTse ;  and  the 
btber,  being  very  anxioTis,  for  the  child  was  the  only  survivor 
of  a  large  family,  dismisBed  his  doctor,  and  applied  to 
another.  When  the  laat  investigated  the  case  closely,  the 
conclosioo  drawn  was,  that  the  original  pain  depended  npon 
myalgia,  conaeqaent  npon  a  long  mn ;  that  this  became 
developed  into  myositis  under  the  influence  of  irritants  ;  the 
muscular  ioflammalion  then  spread  to  the  perito^nm,  and 
thence  to  the  bowelfi,  including  their  mucous  membrane.  It 
then  became  the  physician's  bnainesR  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  remedies  used  in  the  attempt  at  cure.  But  the  im- 
pression made  npon  the  constitution  was  ho  severe,  that 
recovery  seemed  almoat  hopeless,  and  a  very  long  period 
elapsed  ere  convalescene  was  cHtabliahed. 

With  this  case  I  would  contrast  another,  in  which,  thongh 
the  symptoms  were  the  same,  the  doctor  refused  to  see  peri- 
tonitis. He  felt  certain  that  there  was  neither  hysteria  nor 
inflammation  present ;  but  the  cause  of  the  pains  he  could 
not  tell.  He  temporised,  and  the  patient  soon  got  well. 
She  had  simply  been  running  a  long  distance  the  night 
before,  and  was  the  victim  of  myalgia. 

And  now,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  egotistical,  I  will 
recount  an  anecdote  told  to  me  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Grimsdale. 
"  Going  round,"  he  said,  "  my  wards  at  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, I  saw  a  young  woman  sitting  up,  who  had  been  confined 
only  three  or  four  days  before,  and  I  ordered  her  at  once  to 
Next  day,  when  I  went,  the  nurse  looked  gloomy ; 
in  answer  to  a  question,  said  she  feared  that  they  had 
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'  the  (^ver '  in  such  a  ward.  Ou  going  with  her,  I  found  the 
patient  Butieriiig  from  intense  abdominal  pain  ;  the  belly 
ei^nisitel;  t«nder,  the  knees  drawu  up,  tbc  akin  hot  and  dry, 
the  tongue  brown,  and  the  pulae  high.  Whiiat  exominiDg 
her,  I  recogmsed  the  patient  aa  the  one  whom  I  hod  sent 
back  to  bed  the  day  before,  and  aoid  to  myself,  Probably, 
instead  of  peritooitis,  she  has  Inmou's  pains  (the  hrst  desig' 
natieii  given  to  myalgia) ;  coneeijuently  I  only  ordered  warmth, 
an  opiate,  and  good  ditt,  aud  ahe  waa  oil  right  in  a  day  or 

An  anecdote  like  this  naturally  became  the  origin  of  a  long 
inquiry  ;  and  I  examined  diligently  every  treatiae  apon  pner- 
peral  peritonitis  upon  which  I  conld  lay  my  hand.  After  a 
short  period,  moreuver,  odc  of  the  must  asajduoua  of  my 
pupils, — -one  who  hud  been  with  me  during  the  time  that  I 
was  investigating  the  whole  subject  of  muacular  paina, — 
became  attached  to  a  lying-iii  hospital  of  venerable  s,ge,  and 
attended  by  doctors  whose  standing  certified  them  as  belong- 
ing to  the  old  school.  He  soou  found  out  that  the  inati- 
tntioD  waa  supposed  to  be  much  infested  with  the  disease  in 
question,  which  usually  began  on  the  £flli  day  after  delivery, 
aometimea  before.  He  ascertained  also  that  the  routine 
treatment  in  vogne  was,  mercury  to  salivation,  and  low  diet. 
On  examining  the  books  of  records,  be  found  that  the 
mortality  was  very  great.  He  then  set  himself  closely  to 
investigate  the  uircumstaucea  under  which  the  affection  came 
ou ;  and  he  readily  came  to  the  same  conclusion  that  1  had 
done  from  books,  viz.,  tbat  a  vast  number  of  cases,  said 
to  bo  puerperal  peritonitis,  were  cases  of  myalgia,  depeudent 
upon  women,  already  delicate  and  exhausted  by  their  labour, 
leaving  bed,  sitting  up,  and  doing  work  too  soon. 
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Then  there  came  across  my  miod  a.  signilicant  anecdute  of 
»  young,  but  orthodox,  doctor  of  tbe  old  scliuol,  ivho  unce 
became  akmied  at  imding  that  a  patient,  whom  he  had 
recently  delivered,  had  tbe  much  dreaded  "  piierpuriLl  peri- 
tonitifl."  Having  baen  jusUy  disgusted  with  the  reHults  of 
allopathic  pians  of  treBtment,  he  visited  a  Uomceopathic  triend 
to  learn  hie  practice  under  similar  circumotanceB.  He 
adopted  it,  and  simply  gave  globules.  Tbe  pain  kept  the 
bed ;  the  phytic  did  no  harm ;  the  supposed 
disease  vanished  rapidly  ;  the  doctor  ahandoned  his  district ; 
went  to  Germany  to  atwdy  the  ductrlueH  of  Huhnemann,  and 
has  become  one  of  his  most  ardent  disciples.  He  was, 
indeed,  converted  by  curing  a  disease  that  bad  no  real  exist- 
eno«.  The  vioiann  Himply  had  a  very  severe  belly  ache,  Irom 
getting  up  and  washing  her  dirty  Unen  ere  her  tired  musulea 
had  recovered  their  powers.  Like  uiuiiy  others,  this  doctor 
regarded  the  pain  of  myalgiu  a§  the  certain  proof  of  the 
existence  of  iufiamuuition  of  the  peritoneum  ;  aud  when,  by 
being  let  alone,  the  patient  got  well,  he  attributed  the  result 
to  the  active  operation  of  an  infiuite^^imal  dose  of  something 
equivalent  to  nothing. 

Cases  like  the  preceding  introduce  us  naturally  to  tbe 
consideration  of  what  n^ed  to  be  designated  hysterical  peri- 
tonitis. In  the  diagnosis  of  thia,  the  physiuiau  depended  upon 
the  fact  that  there  was  tenderness  to  a  light  touch,  but  ILat 
the  patient,  if  her  attention  was  drawn  away  from  the  doctor's 
hand,  could  bear  a  heavy  pressure.  But,  unless  the  mdi- 
vidual  wax  feminine,  umnated,  and  young,  this  symptom  did 
not  sullice.  If  such  a  phenomenon  occurred  in  males  aud 
married  women,  reul  peritonitis  was  sure  to  be  diagnosticated. 

When  once  tbe  pbysioian  Batiafied  himself  that  the  pain 
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WM  hjsteried;  a  enriaus  mental  mnddlement  aroM;  there 
waa  paiD,  Imt  there  was  not,  fSor  it  was  only  hjaterieal! 
There  was  anfleriDgf  hot  it  waa  Ofoly  fimeifol.  There  waa 
pain^  to  be  rare,  for  it  waa  inereaMd  bj  the  patient  thinking 
of  it ;  jet  there  eoold  not  be  pain  after  all,  for  the  girl  waa  a 
poor  mllj  ereatnre,  who  only  wanted  sympathy  for  something 
that  she  did  not  snftr  from  f  We  now  know  that  hysterieal 
peritonitis,  like  pleurodynia,  is  simfJy  myalgia,  arising  frtnn 
the  abdfiminal  and  other  mnscles  being  too  weak  to  do  that 
work  comfortably  whieh  they  haTe  been  compelled  to 
perform.* 

Having  now  eliminated  from  the  category  of  peritonitia 
all  casefi  purely  myalgic,  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
treatmcDt  of  the  disease  in  question  must  be  general,  as  «well 
as  local ;  parsing  by,  moreover,  the  character  of  the  constitu- 
tional treatment  to  be  selected,  inasmuch  as  that  must  be 
regulated  upon  the  general  principles  of  medicine ;  we  proceed 
to  inqiiiff!  whother  there  is  any  plan  of  practice  specially 
applicalile  to  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 

Now  I  think  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  doctor  Hhould  do  everything  in  his  power  to  put  all 
inflamed  parts  in  a  Htate  of  repose,  as  far  as  possible.  As 
the  bowelM  are  in  almost  constant  motion,  unless  restrained, 
such  medicine  must  bo  administered  as  will  make  them  either 
absolutely  quiet  or  sluggish.  Opium  fulfils  this  indication. 
Tliis  drug,  moreover,  has  direct  influence  in  checking  inflam- 
matory action ;  conwequently,  opium  by  the  mouth,  the  bowel, 

*  To  thoMi  who  hare  acconi  to  the  work  preceding  this,  and  entitled 
PrtKrwUitm  of  Healthy  1  wonld  itrongly  recommend  the  penual  of  the 
long  letter  in  fha])ter  xzii.,  which  girei  a  sensihle  woman's  views  ahont 
dootorii  and  hjHti^ria. 
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and  the  ekin,  is,  par  rrcfllencf,  the  remedy  for  peritonitis. 
Warm  applivatiuns  arc  adjimcts  to  it. 

But,  and  the  reservation  is  important,  when  opium  ie  used, 
and  even  if  it  is  not.  there  are  certain  things  to  be  avoided. 
Sinapisms,  turpentine  stnpes.  and  blisters,  are  all  prejudicial, 
for  some  of  these  will  of  themselves  prodace  the  disease. 
Take,  for  example,  a  dog  or  a  rabbit,  shave  its  belly,  next 
apply  a  strong  rubefacient  or  blister,  thea  kiO  the  crentnre, 
and  look  ioside ;  under  such  circumstances,  a  patch  of  in- 
flamed peritoneum  is  almost  certainly  to  be  found  corre- 
sponding to  the  blistered  surface  of  the  skin.  It  is  as  useless 
to  attempt  to  core  peritonitis  by  mbefodente,  as  to  repress 
poverty  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

If,  then,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  a  vesicant  to  the  cuticle  is 
objectionable  in  this  disease,  it  must,  'i  fortiori,  be  inJndiciouB 
to  apply  an  irritant  to  the  bowels.  If  in  the  one  case 
acrid  matter  can  find  its  way  through  fleshy  abdominal  walls, 
perhaps  an  inch  thick,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a  similar 
material  can  permeate  the  wall  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
is  barely  the  eighth  of  on  inch  from  one  side  to  the  other ; 
consequently,  all  purgatives  and  irritating  enemata  are  to  be 
avoided.  Whilst  I  write  this,  there  rises  before  my  mind's 
eye  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  an  inmate  of  King's  Collage 
HoBpitat  during  the  time  that  1  was  a  clinical  clerk  there. 
The  diagnosis  was  "  peritonitis."  the  cause  of  the  disease 
was  doubtfiil.  There  was  some  slight  constipation;  1 
was  the  only  sj-mptom  "  tangible."  It  was  treated  by  pills 
being  given,  gradually  increasing  in  acridity  until  the  bowels 
acted.  The  symptoms  deepened  in  gravity  as  the  pargatires 
became  more  irritating,  yet  perseverance  was  the  order  of  the 
day.    At  length,  the  back-door  was  opened,  and  soon  after- 


wards  life  left  the  '■  tenement  of  clay."  The  Rntopsy 
revealed  tbe  fact  that  the  perituuitis  waa  consequent  npoD 
absceRS  of  the  ovary;  that  there  was  no  accmnnlation  in 
bowels ;  and  the  deduction  was  drawn  that  every  dose  of 
physic  had  aided  the  disease. 

Let  ut)  for  a  moment  moroliBe  upon  this,  and  ask,  "  Why 
ahonld   doctor   and   patient    bo   pertduacioDsly    insist    upon  I 
'  opening  the  bowele,'  when  Nature  so  determinately  '  closee ' 
them  ?  "     The  natural  reply  is,  "  that  the  '  rectum,'  by  being    I 
neglected,  may  get  so  full  that  it  cannot  naturally  emp^    i 
itself,"     We  grant  unreservedly  the  apparent  roasonahlenesa   . 
of  the  reply,  hut  inquire  farther,  Why  BhotUd  we  try  and 
empty  that  receptacle  nutU  we  know  that  it  is  staffed;  and, 
if  even  we  know  that  it  contains  mnch,  why  should  we  not 
remove  the  mass  by  the  aid  of  warm  water  enemata,  rather 
than   by   drastic    catliartics  ?     Sorely,    it   is    the   height  o( 
absurdity  to  prescribe  strong  medicine  to  remove  an  accninixl»- 
tion  that  has  no  ezietence  ;  anil  snrely  it  is  better,  when  wa    i 
want  the  bowels  to  be  quiet,  to  give  our  patient  opium,  than 
to  "  rout  them  out  "  by  any  purgative  whatever. 

We  come,  then,  to  tbe  concluHion  that  the  most  important  * 
elements  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  are  "  peace  and  q 
ness,"  "  wSirmth  imd  comfort."     These  will  not  always  c 
there  is  nothing  known  that  will ;  nevertheless,  if  the  doctor 
calls  in  tbeir  aid,  ho  may  feel  certain  that  be  is  not  assisting 
death,  and  hastening  the  advent  of  the  ''  nndertaker."     It  is 
certainly  pleasanter,  as  a  genera!  rule,  for  a  man  to  die  of 
disease,  rather  than  of  the  doctor;  and,  sponking  as  a  man,    , 
I  would  rather,  if  I  had  peritonitis,  sleep  my  time  away,  than    , 
yell  in  agony  from  potion  or  pill  until  my  lost  hour  stmck. 
try  to  do  to  others  as  I  would  be  done  by. 
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It  has  been  pointed  ont  te  me  that  tlie  nse  of  opium,  or, 
what  I  ehall  try  in  its  pliwe  if  an  opportunity  should  offer. 
Chloral  Hydrate,  is  not  applicable  m  the  peritotiitin  arising 
from  uncmia.  The  objettion  to  it  is,  that  this  disease  is 
so  liable  to  produce  coma  that  it  is  injudicious  to  increase 
the  tendency  to  that  condition  by  the  use  of  a  narcotic  drug. 
The  apparent  validity  of  the  objecUon  is  not  to  be  dtspntcd. 
Yet,  I  have  seen  great  comfort  produced  by  the  use  of 
chloroform  inhalation  in  urtemia,  and  have  been  bo  orgently 
entreated  to  use  it,  that  I  doubt  whether  a  regard  for  eutha- 
nasy  would  not  bduce  me  to  forget  strict  philosophy. 
Where  a  physician  cannot  cure,  he  can  comfort ;  and  it  is 
pleasanter  to  sink  to  the  grave  along  a  smooth  descent,  than 
over  one  rough  with  stones,  or  beset  by  cruel  thoniB. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

ON  DUBBH(EA,   DTBBMTBBT,   AND  OHOLXILi. 


Gronps  of  diseaseB — ^DiarrhiBa  and  oholera — BitbI  theories  re- 
•peeting — ^Parties  in  medioine— Elimination  theory — Proe  and  oona — 
Oaiazrh  and  opimn — Suppuration  not  a  enratiTe  prooees — ^Astringenta 
and  eathartios — ^Inereaaed  aeoretions,  what  eanaed  by — GaoBes  of 
diarrhflBa — ^Diarrhoea  diminiBhes  bile — Therapeatios — Drags — SoUd 
and  liquid  medicines — Enemata — Astringents — ^Lead  and  opium — 
DiarrhoBa  in  the  phthisical — Bismuth — Dysentery — Its  nature — 
Opium  —  Its  modus  operandi  —  Preventive  measures  —  Alcohol — 
Dysentery  and  fevers — Asiatic  cholera — ^Eill  or  cure  medication  to 
be  deprecated. 

Although  we  group  these  three  diseases  together,  to  famish 
a  text  for  an  essay  on  Therapeutics,  they  have  in  reality  veiy 
little  in  common.  They  are  characterised  by  a  relaxed  or 
«  open  "  condition  of  the  bowels,  but  that  symptom,  though 
it  exists  in  all,  differs  in  each.  In  one  case,  the  discharge  is 
more  or  less  natural,  something  in  excess  of  one  or  more 
elements  of  the  normal  faeces ;  in  another,  it  is  bloody,  and 
wholly  dissimilar  from  the  usual  evacuations ;  whilst  in  the 
third  it  is  enormous  in  quantity,  and  very  peculiar  in  quality. 
Yet,  though  diverse,  there  are  points  in  which  the  three 
much  resemble  each  other.  Diarrhoea,  for  example,  may  be 
attended  by  so  severe  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  rectum  as  to  give  rise  to  dysenteric  symptoms ;  and 
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the  same  complaint  may  be  so  violettt  as  to  bo  nndiatJngiUBh- 
able  from  epidemic:  cholera.  ladeed,  afler  earefol  ioijiiiry,  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  define  the  differeace  in  character 
between  the  severe  diarrhcca,  to  which  the  name  of  English 
cholera  has  been  given,  and  that  of  the  Aeiatic  affection, 
which  occasionally  desolates  many  regions  of  the  world.  As 
far  as  observation  has  gone,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
Eoropeon  disease  is  very  amenable  to  treatment,  whilst  the 
Oriental  is  implacable. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  discover  any  ailment  for 
which  doctors  are  consulted  which  has  not  been  the  canse  of 
medical  strife.  Certainly,  diarrhcea  and  cholera  bave  not 
formed  an  eicoption.  Indeed,  although  controversy  respect- 
ing them  is  now  in  a  quiescent  state,  it  is  merely  slumbering ; 
and  will  arise  again  as  fiercely,  and  rage  as  determinately  as 
it  baa  done  before.  Nor  is  the  discassion  likely  to  end  in 
any  compromiBe,  for  the  opposite  parties  place  their  con- 
tidence  on  such  contrary  principles  that  one  alone  can  fairly 
triompb.  As  is  usnal,  whenever  rivals,  or,  perhaps  we  ooght 
to  say,  friends  ^-  for  there  may  be  "  parties  "  in  medicine, 
though,  as  men,  the  contending  factions  are  personal  allies — 
adopt  opposite  sides  of  a  question,  tbero  is  some  foundation 
on  which  each  builds  his  ideas  ;  some  truth  patent  to  oil,  but 
differently  interpreted  by  individual  observers.  To  use  a 
familiar  illustration,  let  us  recall  to  mind  the  case  of  Ur. 
Davenport,  who,  many  years  ago,  was  profuse  in  his  liberality 
towards  the  Church,  and  gave  away  annually  many  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  endowment,  or  erection,  of  ecclesinstioa) 
buildings.  Here  was  a  certain  fact,  and  from  it  many  drew 
the  inference  that  the  man  must  be  imbued  with  an  amount 
of  religious   fervonr   far   beyond  any  other  mortal ;    whilst 


others,  who  knew  him  better,  were  able  to  ntisfr  a  jmy 
that  he  was  aimply  a  Inuatie,  and  not  reeponmble  for  hu 
utioDS. 

The  fact  mntnflllT  agreed  npon  hy  the  parties 
about  diiirrhcea  and  cholera  is.  that  ia  both  the  discbarge  is 
more  or  lees  irritating ;  and,   occftsionftlly,  prodnctive  of  « 
like   effect   on   a   bealtbv    person,  if,  fav  any  means, 
inefficient  sewage,   a  portion    sbonld  enter  bis  body  ii 
water  whicb  he  drinks.    From  this,  two  distinct  theories  bavS' 
arisen — the  one  that  the  discharge  is  the  resolt  of  an  "  effort 
of  nature  "  to  expel  a  poison,  consequently  that  the  symptom 
18  to  be  enconroged,  nnlil  the  whole  is  eliminated  ;  the  other, 
that  the  discharge  is  a  necesiiary  effect  of  an  irritant,  and 
that  the  system  should  be  assisted  to  bear  the  poii^on,  rather, 
than    be    goaded    by    medic  am  en  tx    eqnally    irritating, 
variants  of  the  above,  tbe  first  asserts  that  the  removal 
the   secreted  matters,  which    are   tbemselvcR  irritants, 
salntary  measure ;  tbe  xccond  asserts  that  such  removal  p*r 
HI  does  not  snffice  to  effect,  or  even  to  promot* 
that  those  cases  do  not  tbe  most  certainly  get  well  in  whom< 
the  discharge  is  tbe  most  excessive;    on  the  other  hand,! 
that  the  (lander  is  generally  to  be  measured  by  the  quantit 
of  the  material  evacuated, 

Tbe  argnments  made  nse  of  to  snpport  tbe  firet  theory 
drawn  mainly  from  small-pox,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
relieved  when  the  eruption  first  appears.  Bat  even  this 
observation  is  nnllified  by  the  fact  that  variola  is  severe  or 
mild,  accordiug  to  the  extent  of  tbe  postulation ;  and  that 
treatment  based  npon  tbe  procuration  of  a  profuse  empfion, 
after  inoculation,  was  very  fatal ;  whilst  that  which  aimed  at 
reducing  tbe  pocks  to  a  minimum  was  peculiarly  successful. 
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The  argameots  made  ase  of  in  sapport  of  the  second 
theory  are  bnsed  npon  the  inflticnce  of  opium  in  Bucb  disenseB 
ns  catarrh.  Look,  those  who  nee  them  sny,  at  yonder  patient 
who  has  coryza ;  hia  noae  is  "running"  perpetually,  and 
he  Bnorta  repeatedly  ;  by  dint  of  the  use  of  a  handkerchief, 
iind  sneezing,  he  removes  a  vast  amount  of  mucus,  yet  the 
DoBtrUa  are  no  better  ;  indeed,  yon  may  see  that  even  bis 
eyes  have  begun  to  water,  and  the  conjunctiva  weeps  like  the 
nasal  membrane ;  we  see,  moreover,  that  his  upper  lip  is 
swelled,  'sore,  and  inflamed  by  Ihe  irritating  diBcharge. 
Sorely,  if  all  these  symptoms  he  an  effort  of  nature  to  expel 
a  poison,  the  more  abundant  the  secretion,  the  sooner  should 
the  patient  be  well.     Yet  it  is  not  so. 

Still  further,  if  we  are  facetions  or  philoBOphiaal  enough  to 
induce  the  patient  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  so  as  to  increase 
the  discharge,  or  make  the  system  more  energetic  in  blowing 
the  objectionable  stuff  away,  is  there  any  relief  therefrom? 
Clearly  nut.  for  the  distress  is  greatly  aggravated.  Let  as 
now^ — and  in  this  I  speak  from  prolonged  experience—  give 
the  snfferer  a  dose  of  opinm.  In  twenty  minutes  the  dis- 
charge ceases,  the  nostrils  are  dry,  the  eyes  no  longer  water, 
the  sneezing  is  at  an  end,  If,  instead  of  nsing  the  anodyne 
gencriiUy  it  is  used  locally  as  snuff,  a  similar  result  follows. 
There  ia  an  immediate  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  while 
the  powdered  opium  acts  mechanicnlly  as  an  irritant,  bat 
subsequent  improvement  follows  as  soon  as  the  drug  begins 
to  act  medicinally. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  declare  that  the  patient  is 
cnred  by  the  opiate.  By  no  means :  catarrh  will,  like  many 
other  diseases,  run  its  natural  career  in  spite  of  drugs.  We 
believo  that  the  sneezer  such  as  we  have  described  wonld  get 
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well  in  time  without  anything.  All  we  wish  to  assert  is,  that 
if  we  can  relieve  him  for  many  hoars  at  a  time,  until  the 
course  of  the  coiyza  is  run,  we  have  done  well.  To  para- 
phrase a  well  known  saying,  we  endeavour  to  make  the 
patient  as  comfortable  as  possible  whilst  nature  is  effecting 
the  cure. 

We  might  indefinitely  multiply  our  illustrations  to  show 
that  the  most  philosophical  as  weU  as  the  most  successful 
practice  is  one  which  endeavours  to  diminish  too  profuse 
secretions,  rather  than  to  increase  them;  but  we  content 
ourselves  with  one  that  speaks  to  the  eye  of  the  surgeon. 
We  see  a  large  sore,  the  result  of  hospital  gangrene ;  it 
secretes  pus  in  yast  quantities,  and  so  long  as  it  is  open  it 
will  form  a  fluid  which  may  act  as  a  poison,  and  produce  a 
similar  disease  in  others.  I  have  been  almost  appalled  by 
the  flood  of  matter  which  has  followed  the  removal  of  a 
linseed  poultice  &om  such  a  granulating  surface.  To  en- 
courage the  flow  may  be  said  to  promote  **  elimination/'  but 
it  certainly  encourages  the  advance  of  death.  To  check  it, 
we  cover  the  sore  wiUi  dry  lint,  or  cotton  wool ;  and  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  no  flow  of  pus  is  to  be  seen,  and 
the  patient  is  sensibly  better.  But  though  our  new  plan  of 
dressing  operates  well,  we  do  not  therefore  leave  the  lint 
unchanged.  On  the  contrary,  we  renew  it  daily,  until  nature 
has  effected  the  cure.  In  like  manner,  we  renew  our  medi- 
caments internally,  for  the  relief  of  other  discharges,  until 
the  constitution  has  righted  itself. 

Having  thus  stated,  and  pretty  fairly,  as  we  believe,  the 
two  sides  of  the  question,  as  to  the  best  method  of  treating 
profuse  discharges  from  the  body,  the  reader  will  naturally 
conclude  that  our  opinion  favours  the  plan  of  medication 
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which  has  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  secreting  propen- 
sity of  the  various  metobmnea  ;  or,  to  speak  more  particu- 
lariy,  we  give  more  credit  to  what  are  called  "  nEtringenta," 
is  the  treatment  of  diarrbtea,  than  to  "  aperients,"  or  "  cath- 
artics." 

Before  we  go  farther,  however,  into  the  ^aestion,  we  must 
call  oar  reader's  attention  to  a  Hubject,  upon  which,  per- 
chance, he  has  never  tbonght  before  ;  and  point  oat  to  him 
thai  the  most  common  cause  of  increased  eecretion  is  dimi- 
nished vitality,  The  nsBortion  almost  seems  a  paradox,*''  but 
its  truth  in  readily  recognised.  A  few  eiamples  suffice  to 
demonstrate  it.  A  patient  dying  of  apepleiy  baa  cold  sweats, 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  miicns  in  the  throat ;  with  dying 
cornea  'the  death  rattle.'  The  failing  consumptive  complains 
of  night-sweats,  and  diarrh<ca ;  the  feeble  child  has  a 
"snotty"  nose,  and  dies  of  diarrhica j  sickly  youths  have 
a  more  profuse  discbarge  in  gonorrhoea  than  the  strong ;  and 
delicate  women  suffer  more  from  "  whites  "  than  the 
robust.  Old  men  have  broncborrhcsa,  from  which  the  young 
seldom,  if  ever,  suffer.  If  a  potient  has  bronchitis,  antimony 
will  increase  the  secretion  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  whilst, 
un  the  other  hand,  steel  and  stimnlunts  will  diminish  it.  As 
the  sweating  from  the  skin  in  phthisis  is  beat  prevented 
by  improving  the  patient's  general  health  ;  so  the  diarrhoea 
arising  from  a  corresponding  cause  is  checked  by  a  similar 
plan.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  brandy  has  a  character  for 
relieving  relaxation  of  the  bowels.  Hence,  also,  we  can 
understand  how  warm  milk,  with  a  dne  proportion  of  alcohol, 

*  Thii  aubJMt,  and  the  imporlaiit  d»diutionj|  vbish  (ollaw  it,  bn 
ducog»ed  at  leng[h  in  mj  book  entitled  Famidation  }et  a  Ntw  Thtur^  and 
I'ractiet  of  JUtilicint. 
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combined  with  rest  in  bed,  has  proved  more  efficacious  than 
any  other  remedy,  except  opium,  in  the  relief  of  diarrhoea. 
Opium,  the  friend  of  the  aged,  the  favourite  of  the  bloodless, 
the  darling  of  the  doctors,  we  must  refer  to  at  length 
by-and-bye. 

It  would  be  preposterous  for  me,  in  an  essay  of  limited 
length,  to  enter  into  all  the  various  causes  of  diarrhoea,  and 
to  endeavour  to  lay  down  the  means  by  which .  any  one  form 
can  be  unerringly  identified.  With  all  the  modem  appli- 
ances of  physiology,  chemistry,  or  the  like,  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  physician  who  can  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
every  case  that  comes  before  him.  It  is  true  that  he  may 
say,  ex  cathedra^  this  is  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  that  arises 
from  an  absence  of  the  liver  secretion ;  but  if  I  were  to 
cross-examine  such  an  one,  and  ask  for  proofs,  I  should  find 
none.  The  utmost  he  could  say  would  be,  that,  in  the 
medical  mind  generally,  such  and  such  appearances  are 
supposed  to  indicate  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  he  imttgines  that 
the  many  must  be  right. 

We  do  not  assert  that  such  an  occurrence  never  happens, 
for  we  believe  that  it  does,  upon  rare  occasions ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  we  aver  that  diarrhoea  and  an  increased  flow  of 
bile  are  incompatible.  Sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
dition of  things  in  which  the  liver  secretes  an  enormous 
amount  of  bile,  deluging  both  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
then  there  is  certainly  purging;  but  when  this  state  of 
matters  is  not  present,  the  diminution  of  the  intestinal  blood, 
consequent  upon  increased  secretion,  must  both  diminish 
the  quantity  and  impoverish  the  quality  of  the  blood  flowing 
to  the  liver  through  the  vena  porta,  and,  consequently,  curtail 
the  secretion  drawn  therefrom. 
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Be  this  OB  it  may,  we  are  couvineed,  in  apite  of  all 
quasi- philosophical  treatisna,  that  the  treatnieat  required  for 
diarrhcEa  has  been  deduced  more  trom  empiricism  than  by  any 
other  plan,  and  that  a  system  of  trial  of  various  drugs  still 
Enpersedes  the  profoondeBt  physiologii^al  theories.  We  may 
assert  that  ordinary  diarrhoea  has,  of  itself,  a  tendeney  to 
got  well,  just  in  the  same  way  as  coryza,  catarrh,  dud  the 
mumps  have ;  that  the  period  for  spontaneoua  cure  is  leaa 
than  about  three  days ;  and  tbat,  if  it  exceeds  that  period, 
each  doctor  haa  recourse  to  some  favourite  prescription  in 
which  he  has  faith;  and,  if  this  be  Dnsuccesarul,  he  adopts 
another  and  another,  according  to  his  general  belief  in  their 
yalne. 

In  the  empirical  arrangement  of  remedies,  tbe  conclusion 
to  which  we  have  arrived  is,  that  solid  medicines  are  more 
efficacious  than  fluid,  and  that  enemata  are  as  important  as 
drugs  taken  by  tbe  mouth.  For  routbe  practice — especially 
with  children — we  prefer  an  injection  of  laudanum,  with 
tinctore  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  warm  water,  twice 
B,  day,  to  every  other  means.  It  is  equally  efficacious  with 
adults.  When  patients  dishke  enemas,  our  favourite  combi- 
nation is  sugar  of  lead  and  opium,  whose  operation  is 
asually  marvellous,  both  as  regards  the  rapidity  and  the 
completeness  of  tbe  care. 

The  case  in  which  I  first  adopted  this  combination  deservee 
record.  Whilst  yet  a  beardless  apprentice  boy,  I  was  sent, 
at  five  o'clock  one  morning,  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  was 
said  to  have  cholera.  Having  beeo  recently  perusing  some 
report  about  it,  and  the  value  of  lead  and  opium  pills,  I 
made  up,  ere  I  left  the  house,  a  boxfiil,  probably  six  doien. 
With  these  in  my  pocket,  the  patient  was  visited.     She  had 
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been  terribly  purged,  and  the  vomiting  was  very  severe ;  the 
evacuations  resembled  rice  water,  and  the  rinsings  of  a  cold 
paste  jar ;  the  limbs  were  racked  with  spasms ;  the  voice  was 
feeble  and  carious ;  and  death  seemed  imminent.  I  gave  a 
pill  at  once,  and  ordered  a  second  to  be  taken  in  two  hours ; 
then  left,  promising  to  call  soon,  or  send  the  ''master.'* 
On  his  declining  to  go,  I  went  again  in  the  afternoon,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  lad,  and  found  my  patient  all  but 
well.  The  pills  I  left  behind  me.  There  for  a  time  the  affiur 
ended.  Some  twenty  years  afterwards,  the  postman  delivered 
to  me  an  illiterate  scrawl,  penned  to  bring  the  writer  to  my 
mind,  to  tell  me  how  the  pills  had  been  used  only  in  very 
bad  cases ;  how  my  quondam  patient  had  become  a  bit  of  a 
doctor  on  the  faith  of  them ;  that  the  last  had  been  expended; 
and  that  the  quondam  patient  would  be  grateful  for  more. 
Not  having  the  fear  of  man  before  my  eyes,  I  sent  her  a 
prescription,  and  doubt  not  that  she  enjoys  a  reputation  in  a 
certain  part  of  Proud  Preston  equal  to  that  of  any  female 
M.  D. 

For  common  domestic  use  a  teaspoonful  of  '  aromatic  con- 
fection/ with  an  equal  quantity  of  brandy  and  a  wineglassful 
of  water,  is  the  preparation  preferred  amongst  the  members 
of  my  household. 

In  those  distressing  cases  where  purging  takes  the  place 
of  the  usual  form  of  consumption,  I  have  been  baffled. 
Whether  called  in  to  manage  the  case  alone,  or  in  consulta- 
tion, I  cannot  say  that  success  has  ever  followed  my  efforts. 
Such  patients  have,  I  know,  sometimes  got  well ;  but  medi- 
cine has  had  no  pretensions  for  saying  that  it  has  been  the 
curative  agent. 

There  is  yet  one  drug  to  which  I  would  advert,  and  I  may 
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as  veil  tell  what  I  wish  to  say  in  tbe  fonn  of  a  DarratiTe. 
A  lad,  about  t«n  yeors  old,  was  hrought  to  me  by  an  annt  — 
hia  mother  being  deud,  and  hia  father  absent — wbo  informed 
me  that  he  Buffered  mtich  from  diarrhcen,  and  watt  emaciating 
■risibly  ;  that  ho  would  not  try  any  domestic  remedy ;  was  an 
obstinate  follow,  and  determiued  to  tnke  no  phyMic.  The 
problem  was  to  find  something  to  fulfil  the  indications.  After 
duly  sending  tbe  lad  to  another  room,  I  recommended  tbe 
lady  to  get  some  '  white  bismuth,'  and  give  it  to  the  cook, 
telling  her  to  mis  a  large  pinch  of  it  with  some  of  the  butter 
used  at  meal  times,  and  to  send  in  the  bread  and  butter  so 
arranged  that  the  lady  would  know  which  was  for  the  hoy. 
This  was  doue.  The  lad  was  duly  drugged  without  hia  know- 
ledgo,  and  tho  diarrhtpa  stopped  in  two  days. 

As  we  may  say,  generally,  that  di&rrhcea  is  an  increased 
intestinal  discharge  without  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  so  we 
may  aver  that  the  essential  character  of  dysentery  is  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon.  As  a  rale,  to 
which,  however,  there  are  many  apparent  exceptions,  it  is 
produced  by  the  same  cause  as  yellow  fever.  A  boat's  crew, 
for  example,  may  be  told  off  for  night  duty  in  an  African 
river,  and  on  their  return  on  board,  half  will  have  dysentery, 
and  the  other  half  fever.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  signs 
of  severe  pyrexia,  which  indicate  destructive  or  gangrenous 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  bowel ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  cupiuns,  almost  incesBant,  dis- 
charge, of  a  carious  looking  matter,  which  is  passed  with 
severe  suffering.  The  patient  becomes  weakened  by  the 
destruction  of  tissue  and  subsequent  suppuration,  and  may 
die,  either  from  the  disease  extending  through  the  bowel, 
and  permittiDg  the  contents  of  tbe  intestinal  canal  to  pass 
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into  the  peritoneum,  from  the  occurrence  of  abscess  of  the 
liver,  or  frt>m  gradual  ezhanstion.  I  know  of  no  other 
disease  in  which  there  is  such  excessive  emaciation  as  in 
chronic  dysentery. 

The  nature  of  dysentery,  as  regards  its  pathological  condi- 
tion, is  pretty  well  known,  but  doctors  are  no  nearer  thereby 
to  a  certain  plan  of  cnre.  Theory  would  say.  As  the  com- 
plaint has  a  similar  origin  to  that  of  yeUow  fever,  the  same 
plan  of  treatment  which  suits  the  one,  should  fit  the  other. 
The  argument  seems  good,  but  experience  does  not  endorse 
it.  Quinine  and  arsenic,  the  sheet  anchors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  what  are  called  paludal  diseases  generally,  are 
useless  in  this.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  remedy,  dis- 
covered by  theoretical  reason  or  philosophical  deduction,  that 
proves  upon  practice  to  be  of  any  value.  After  labouring 
diligently  amongst  the  records  of  past  observers,  and  having 
had  no  mean  opportunities  of  studying  the  matter  for  myself, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  medicine  is  equal  in 
value  to  opium  for  the  cure  of  dysentery.  Other  drugs 
called  astringent  may  be  tried ;  and  some  may  occasionally 
seem  serviceable,  but  all  disappoint  us  in  the  long  run. 
Opium  certainly  fails  repeatedly — all  medicines  do  in  some 
diseases  ;  yet  its  failures  are  comparatively  few. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  inquire  into  the  real  therapeu- 
tical value  of  the  drug  which  we  thus  eulogise.  Of  its  power 
over  the  nevous  system,  none  can  doubt.  The  limb  of  a 
frog,  imbued  with  a  strong  infusion  of  opium,  does  not  react 
upon  the  application  of  an  irritant  as  it  would  do  if  not  so 
treated.  Under  the  influence  of  opium,  inflammation  is 
deprived  of  much  of  its  sting.  An  opiate  gargle  will  do  more 
than  any  other  to  cure  sore  throat ;  and  for  an  ulcer  in  the 


leg  no  dreBBing  ia  equal  to  laudanum  and  water.  Opium 
diminiahea  secretion  when  it  m  exc^essive  ;  it  promotes  i^uiet ; 
&ai,  in  appropriate  doses,  It  acta  as  a  tonic.  lu  dyBeutery 
we  want  a  drug  which  aball  promote  cicatrisation  of  ulcers, 
check  secretion,  and  support  life.  The  drain  of  dyaeutet? 
is  equivalent  to  the  drain  of  blood  in  a  flooding  woman. 
Opium,  better  than  any  other  medicament,  fultils  all  these 
indicatiouB  ;  I  know  do  other  material  which  dees.  The 
routine  treatment  of  dysentery,  therefore,  should  be,  in  my 
opinion,  a  diet  of  warm  bread  and  milk,  with  an  appropriate 
supply  of  rum  or  brandy  therewith,  and  regular  doses  of 
opium  every  four  hours.  The  quantity  required  in  each  ease 
muat  be  regulated  by  the  eftects  of  the  medicine  on  the 
couatittitiQU.     It  should  be  short  of  narcotism. 

Where  the  doctor  cannot  cure,  he  endeavours  to  prevent ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  medical  acacten  has  materially 
checked  the  ravages  of  dysentery  in  our  troops  serving  in 
miasmatic  regions.  Salt  rations  were  found  to  favotur  its 
onset ;  whilst  &e8h  provisions  were  found  to  be  its  foe. 
Hence  the  law  has  been  deduced,  that  thoi^e  who  are  obliged 
to  dwell  in  paludal"  districts,  should  endeavour  to  maintain 
tbemselvee  not  merely  in  health,  but  in  as  high  a  state  of 
constitutional  salubrity  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  There  ia 
not  any  medicinal  prophylactic  ;  but  good,  ample,  digestible 
diet,  a  due  amount  of  alcohohc  stimulante,  and  an  adequate 
care  of  oneaelf,  are  excellent  hygienic  remedies. 

■  Dr.  Oldhua.  Bn  Indiiin  arm;  BDCgeon,  a  rnra  obaeTvel,  au  iud<fi>tiK»bU 
nkdor.  uid  t  olows  Tsuoner,  hu  rocantly  pabluliai  tba  most  impottAiil 
book  whiob  euatu  in  anj  UmgoitKe,  on  (ba  aabjucl,  ol  irbul  bnvn  iuica  eaUEd 
paludil  duciwH.  Tbu  Hotk  ia  entitlgd,  What  in  Malaria  t  Lcvii : 
London ;  ftud  «Kt«nuUy  ia  tvtj  lUjpnteiidiDg.  1  otrouglj  nrgn  Bverj  pMlo- 
•ophJMl  plif  nciaii  to  md  it. 
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Here  I  woold  endeaToor  to  antidpaie  any  attack,  and 
ditann  such  opponents  as  would  regard  me  as  an  enemy  to 
medical  science,  by  recommending  the  nse  of  alcohol  in 
dysentery.  Remembering  what  has  been  already  said  about 
the  probably  identical  cause  of  the  disease  in  question  and 
feyerish  ague,  let  me  recommend  my  readers  to  peruse  the 
observations  made  by  Sir  S.  Baker,  in  his  journey  to  and 
from  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Worn  with  ferer,  he  and  his  wife 
lay  in  an  African  village,  and  were  all  but  powerless  to  move. 
Without  quinine  or  any  drug  wherewith  to  combat  the  effects 
of  climate,  their  health  was  well  ni^  destroyed ;  and  death 
seemed  more  or  less  imminent.  At  this  juncture,  the  adven- 
turous explorer  contrived  to  make  whisky  from  sweet 
potatoes.  He  drank  it,  and  gave  some  also  to  his  wife,  and 
she  did  drink  ;  and — hear  it,  ye  teetotallers,  who  talk  much 
stuff  about  the  uselessness  of  alcohol,  even  as  a  medicine, — 
both  were  cured  at  once,  and  completely.  The  natives  soon 
learned  the  art ;  and  who  dare  aver  that  so  potent  an  ally 
of  the  white  man  must,  under  aU  circumstances,  be  a  curse 
upon  the  black  ?  For  myself,  I  have  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  reasoning  which  asserts  that  wine  must  be  bad 
because  some  folks  drink  it  to  intoxication.  We  might  as 
well  vote  every  romance,  built  upon  the  ardent  affection 
which  so  often  exists  between  man  and  woman,  as  wicked, 
because,  on  some  occasions,  or  in  some  tales,  people  are 
represented  to  have  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  weU. 

We  have  left  small  space  for  our  observations  on  Asiatic 
cholera,  nor  have  we  acted  thus  unwittingly.  If  there  is 
little  to  be  said,  a  comer  of  a  sheet  suffices.  Where  so  many 
previous  writers  have  exhausted  the  subject,  and  no  new 
matter  has  accrued,  all  that  an  author  can  profess  to  do,  is 
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to  Btun  np  the  evi<]eiice  and  annonsce  his  own  conclusions. 
Mine  are  as  follows  : — Epidemic  cholera  spreads  b  more 
ways  than  one.  It  is  certunlj  contagions,  thongh  not  so 
mncb  so  ns  tvphas.  To  a  great  extent,  it  follows  the  eame 
laws  as  the  plaifue.  When  it  has  recently  come  npon  a  eom- 
mnuity,  its  severitj  is  greater  tban  after  a  period.  Ihuing 
its  invasion,  no  treatment  can  be  said  to  avail ;  daring  its 
retreat,  all  remedies  seem  snccessfnl.  Of  the  tme  nature  of 
the  presumed  poition  which  produces  it,  and  of  the  modus 
operandi  by  which  that  poison  canses  death,  I  believe,  in 
spite  of  all  treatises  to  the  contrary,  we  are  ignorant.  There 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  any  certain 
means  of  cure.  After  much  reading,  observation  and  thought, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cholera  is  best  guarded 
gainst  by  obviating  diarrhoea ;  and  whenever  it  invades  my 
own  person,  I  have  resolved  to  nse  no  other  means  of  core 
than  copious  dranghts  of  cold  water.  Parturiiinl  monCe*, 
nMCttiir  ridieuliis  miu.  But  when  Etna  is  in  labour  or 
Vesnvias  in  its  throes,  the  people  below  would  rather  see  a 
small  stone  than  a  torrent  of  lava,  or  a  rain  of  boiling  water 
or  ashes.  In  Eke  manner,  a  harmless  remedy,  and  one 
which  experience  has  endorsed,  is  better  than  a  fiercely 
heroic  treatment,  that  is  as  likely  to  kill  as  to  cure. 
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CHAFTEB    XXIY. 


OV  DIABKTKS. 


ClMtiiKeftftum  of  itiifiitft — Cnrmble  and  ineonble — ^Whmt  diabetes 
i»— insipid,  sogsiy — Efleet  of  fri^t — The  **  fimkiiig-room/- hjstexis — 
8s4^<ihsriTie  urine— LiTer  s  tit-bit,  why — ^LiTer  snd  sweet  stuff — Inffa- 
eoee  of  nerroos  system — Allopsthy— Applied  to  diabetes — Opium — 
Diet — Empiricism — Cod  Oil — Experience. 

When  a  physician  chooses  to  occupy  his  attention  in  classi- 
fying diseases  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  upon  plans  entirely 
personal  to  himself,  at  one  time  he  divides  them  into  those 
which  he  loves  to  treat,  and  those  that  he  detests  to 
grapple  with ;  at  another,  the  lists  are  made  up  of  the 
complaints  which  will  get  well  of  themselves,  and  others  that 
have  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure ;  at  another  time  the 
doctor  will  separate  his  cases  into  those  which  he  can  gene- 
rally manage,  those  that  he  can  remedy  sometimes,  and 
those  which  he  can  never  cure.  Occasionally,  when  in  a 
reflective  mood,  ho  may  select,  as  his  first  class,  some  of 
which  the  medical  profession  may  be  proud,  and,  as  the 
second,  those  which  give  no  credit  to  the  mediciner.  Into 
which  of  all  these  genera  of  diseases  must  we  put  diabetes  ? 

It  is  far  easier,  in  a  general  way,  to  ask  a  question  than  to 
find  a  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  certainly  so  in  this  case. 
The  Profession  has  reason  to  feel  pride  in  the  researches 
which  have  been  made  in  the  pathology  of  this  complaint ; 
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diabetic  "Jordan."     When  this  disease  is  present,  there  are, 

in  the  first  place,  preternatural  appetite  and  tMrst  to  eom- 
pensate  for  the  enormons  drain  ;  but,  notwithstanding  these, 
the  patient,  in  the  necond  place,  complains  of  debility,  and 
there  is  progressive  emaciation.  Into  the  cnriositieB  of  thi*'^ 
complaint  it  is  unaecessary  to  eater. 

When  we  endeavonr  to  investigate  upon  what  the  saeoha-  -1 
rtne  condition  of  the  urine  depends,  we  find  oarselves  mooh  I 
in  the  same  position  as  the  Intelligent  urchin  was,  when  he  I 
inquired  of  some  one.  "  Why  they  rang  the  bells  ?  "  and  w 
told,  "Because  they  poll  the  ropes."  "But  why  do  they 
pull  the  ropes  and  ring  the  bells?"  "Because  there  's  a 
wedding."  "  But  why  do  they  ring  because  there  "i 
wedding?"  "Because  it's  a  sign  of  joy."  "  Then  n 
do  they  ring  at  funerals?"  &c..  &e. 

Thus,  if  a  young  stndent  inquires,  "  Why  such  i 
passes  so  much  sugar,"  he  learns  that  there  is  so  mncb  sngar 
to  pass.  "Why,  then,"  he  perseveres,  "is  there  so  much 
sugar  to  pass  ? "  Here  the  professor  looks  wise,  perhaps, 
and  says,  "  Yoang  man,  you  must  know,  from  your  gastro- 
nomic experiences,  that  the  liver  of  an  animal  is  a  titbit,* 

*  Few,  if  aD7,  of  the  aecoanta  of  rfal  ftilTeutans  in  Anitr* 
■  deeper  iinpreuioa  apoa  tny  jnetnorj  thnti  tho  deCailed  oonfefltdoa  of  s 
bnebr.inger.  Be,  nith  unothei  Dmn  cqnallf  daring,  escaped  from  m  penal 
of  fond,  uid 
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:  and  both  leumi  to 


u  pbjsiinl  >lreiiglh.  tbej  did  not  fii^Lt.  But  th< 
fatttjne  and  alvsp  <nB  aoegnal,  and  one  could  not  kc< 
lulled  ;  uid  the  inrrivor  began  hia  feast  by  deranring  tlii 
the  cat:itihal  aicBped,  and  the  folk,  in  a  wide  eittnit 
honidod  by  finding  many  persona  dead,  each  of  whi 
oDt  out.  After  great  eiertiona,  tbe  gnilty  man  iria  tr 
anleep.  wilb  a  portion  of  the  fuTonrite  mnnel,  taken  fmia  the  liu 
tineatan.  in  bis  bind.     Captored,  aa  it  irera,  >r  Jlagranle  deUcle, 


»c  liters  had  l>Ma*l 


it  is  Bweet ;  and  livers,  when  they  are  alive,  form,  in  some 
way  or  another,  a  material  which  hecomes  sugar  when  thoy 
are  dead,  or  when  thej  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
liver  pretty  regularly  forms  this  stuff,  which  the  learned  call 
glycogen,  anil  the  product  goes  into  the  blood,  then  to  the 
heart,  then  to  the  Itmgs,  and  then  what  becomes  of  it  nobody 
knows.  Some  facetions  person  declares  that  it  passes  into 
"  manners,"  and  that  a  person  of  great  "  aweetnesa  of  dispo- 
sition "  has  an  nnusually  large  omonnt  of  sogar  made  by  his 
liver ;  and  thus  it  is  that,  when  a  man  is  cross,  or,  as  it  is 
often  said,  has  a  sonr  temper,  the  doctor  is  anre  to  say  that 
"  he  ia  biUons,"  or  that  "  his  liver  is  all  wrong." 

Bnt  this  is  only  an  absurd  bit  of  fun.  As  we  do  not  know 
what  ordinarily  becomes  of  the  hepatic  sugar,  so  we  cannot 
tell  by  what  mischance  it  is  that,  not  being  consumed  as 
usual,  it  passes  on  to  the  kidneys,  and  through  them  escapes 
from  the  system  like  steam  from  a  leak  in  a  cylinder. 

We  are  still  further  bothered  by  the  fact  that  we  do  cot 
know  whether  we  must  beheve  that  the  liver  makes  too  much 
of  the  raw  material,  or  the  corporeal  manu&cturer  uses  np 
less  than  usual.  It  may  bo  that  the  liver  secretes  double  or 
treble  the  common  amount  of  glycogen  ;  if  so,  diabetes  may 
be  called  an  hepatic  disease ;  or  it  may  be  that  the  consti- 
tution does  not  assimilate  it  pruperly,  and  then  we  must  say 
that  the  complaint  is  a  systemic  one. 

In  favour  of  the  former,  we  can  compare   the   liver,  in 

feiHd  hii  crinici;  and  hl>  obnrtstion  wu,  "That  ihe  liver  of  Mii  finl 
compMunn  wiu  so  delicioae  thut,  sren  wboii  ho  hsd  plcntj  of  food,  hu  find 
mnnltired  perfect  Btnuisom  Boiely  witii  tho  new  of  renewing  Uin  feiul." 
The  aaUioritiea,  aiiibdtenng  bim,  leated  the  trat])  of  liia  caa(caaum.  und 
foand,  lo  LLair  ■urpriso,  ili)it  it  WM  tra&.  It  ii,  1  Ifolieve,  more  tb*ll 
Ihirtf  jean  liiiaa  I  rend  llie  Mcoont,  and  1  htTB  no  rooollectioii  oT  tha 
"  anthoiitj." 

B  B 
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aaccbarino  diabetes,  to  the  kidneyB  in  the  insipid  T&riotjr, 

aad  say  that  it  is  something  wrong  with  the  nerves  which 
makes  the  hepatic  secretion  enormoos.  In  aid  of  this,  we 
may  advance  the  observation  that  mental  emotion  will  some- 
times materially  iuflnenoe  the  biliary  aecretion ;  that  an 
injury  to  the  brain  will  also  atl'ect  the  liver,  and  that  diabetes 
is  often  bronght  on  by  a  sudden  shock  to  the  nervoas 
syatem,*  and  by  certain  lesions  of  the  intercraniat  mass. 
Granting,  then,  as  we  mast  do,  that  some  altered  oonditdon 
of  the  nerves,  &c.,  may  act  npon  the  liver  in  one  case,  as  it 
does  upon  the  kidneys  in  another,  we  have  nest  to  inquire 
into  that  mysterious  something  which  we  have  called  '*  an 
altered  condition."  Here  we  tonoh  apon  the  nnknowit. 
Whether  we  shall  ever  penetrate  beyond,  who  dares  to 
decide  ? 


It  fur  the  m 


t  intelligant  putient  whoni  I 


r  my  o 


HospiU]  wbilit  I  »Bg  physloiui  there.  No  ono  wnld  hftTo  leoondBd  m; 
desire  lot  iafonuation  better  thna  be  did.  He  not  only  Bahoiitted  to  be 
oloul;  CTau-oumiaed,  but  Beamed  to  tegaid  tha  pio^ss  hb  ■  proof  that  I 
wu  anidcmg  to  do  him  good.  He  ittiibnted  the  diaeiae.  and  probably 
oorrocUj.  to  Ming  oTorbosrd  his  ship,  nheo  tho  water  sronnd  it  was 
oOTered  vitb  ice.  Prior  to  this,  hs  had  been  concemed  in  the  reBcae  of  a 
crew  from  a  ^i firing  ateameri  and.  being  a  noble  felloiv,  had  given  op  biii 
berth  to  some  miienble  BOrriTor,  who  was  wane  off  than  himself.  Fcom 
the  day  of  his  own  delivemnco  fcom  marine  peril,  he  had  begnn  to  droop  ; 
hii  hair  came  off  in  hmdfnls,  his  aCrength  tuled,  hj>  Sesh  withered,  and  big 
nrine  increaaod  eicesaiTely.  For  inch  a  man,  1  ransacked  erery  pigeon- 
hole of  medical  ahill  that  was  known  to  me.  Bnt  the  oonatant  report  ran  : 
"  Erery  new  thing  that  yon  rooommend  diMB  me  good  for  two  days  and  Do 
more."  At  length,  and  rery  maoh  hke  Eillbnok  spoke  to  La  BontVi  (sob 
Bniton'a  Li/e  in  (A?  Far  West),  ho  said. ''  The  only  thing  that  1  hnie  any 
faith  in  ig  raw  meut."  Bnt  thia  did  not  onre  him,  and  his  last  rvmark  to 
me  was,  "  WaU,  doctor,  I  'm  going  to  die.  and  I  d  like  to  die  at  home  ;  I  'm 
mn  yon  're  done  your  beet,  and  1  am  gratefnt  for  it ;  I  nil  for  the  StatM 
to-morrow."     He  was  dying  with  iliabetea  metlitut  of  "  daoluu,"  u  1  ODM 
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Leaving,  now,  tho  mysterioas  canee  of  glycoBoria,  let  ns 
confine  one  attention  to  the  strict  analogy  Ih^tt  exists  between 
an  eiceHBive  flow  of  nrine  from  the  kidneys  in  insipid 
diab«t«H,  of  mncus  from  the  bowols  in  diarrhcea,  from  the 
stomach  in  waterbrash,  and  of  blood  from  the  womb  in 
menorrha^,  and  iuqoiro  apon  what  principle  we  endeavour 
to  treat  these  complaints. 

Withont  fear  of  contradiction,  we  may  asBert,  that  when- 
ever a.  doctor  meets  with  a  disease,  he  endeavonrs  to  remove 
the  canae  thereof ;  and  if  no  known  source  can  he  discovered, 
he  adminietors  such  dnigH  as  he  knows  to  produce  effeots 
contrary  to  those  attributed  to  the  disease.  Somnolence,  for 
example,  is  treated  by  infusion  of  green  tea,  and  wakefulness 
by  food  or  opiates.  If  there  be,  from  any  organ,  an  exces- 
sive flow,  and  the  physician  knows  a  remedy,  whose  effect 
is  to  diminish  production  from  such  a  part,  he  naturally 
naes  it.  He  con  no  more  tell  why  in  epidemic  diarrhcea 
there  shall  be  pur^g,  than  why  opium  checks  eecretioii. 
That  it  does  bo,  is  enough  for  him. 

Whenever  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  liver  is 
forming  either  more  bile  or  more  glycogen  lian  Is  com- 
patible with  the  patient's  health,  opium,  which  materially 
infiuences  tho  secretion  of  that  organ,  is  the  remedy  par 
excellence.  Opium  is  the  oldest,  and  it  ie  yet  the  most 
reUable  drug  in  the  management  of  diabetes,  As  gunpowder 
was  invented  long  before  the  reason  of  its  explosive  powerwas 
discovered  (even  if  it  ia  yet),  so  the  value  of  the  gum  in 
question  was  known  long  before  Bernard  and  Pavey  told  us 
of  the  probable  oonnecdon  between  saccharine  diabetes  and 
the  liver. 

After  long  observation,  and  many  differential  experiments. 
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I  bavo  come  to  the  coucIaBion  that  the  most  satisfactory 
rontine  treatment  of  the  disease  we  speak  of,  is  large 
doses  of  opium,  and  some  such  tonic  as  quinine  or  steet. 

Bnt  it  will  natarally  be  inquired  whether  no  stress  is  to  be 
laid  upon  cutting  off  the  supplies,  diminishing  or  wholly 
excluding  such  articles  of  diet  as  bread  and  other  materialB. 
from  which  sugar  can  be  formed  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
body.  Sorely,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  results  recorded  by 
observers  proving  the  infinecce  of  a  restricted  diet  upon  the 
flow  of  urine,  you  would  surely  adopt  each  a  plan  I  In  reply, 
much  may  be  said.  Let  as,  for  example,  in  rejoinder,  ask 
the  querist,  Whether,  in  dropsy,  he  prohibits  drink  ?  whether, 
ID  diarrhoea,  ho  enjoins  storration  ?  and  whether,  now,  he 
practises  venesection  to  relieve  hiomoptysiB  and  menorrha^a? 
I  trow  not.  Yet,  such  a  plan  is  quite  as  rational  as  cutting 
off  certain  supplies  in  diabetes.  The  effect  is  simply  to 
diminish  the  outflow  by  reducing  the  influx  ;  the  disease 
itself  is  wholly  uninfluenced  thereby.  Such  a  diet,  instead 
of  assisting  tfae  system  to  repair  damages,  prevents  its  doing 
80,  by  depriving  it  of  the  materials  that  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  assimilate.  The  plan  is,  to  my  mind,  unsonnd, 
though  quasi  scientific. 

In  this  disease,  it  is  to  be  confoBsed  that  empiricism  curieB 
the  day  against  pathological  philosophy.  As  an  empiric,  I 
have  investigated  the  restl  value  of  every  plan  of  treatment 
hitherto  propounded,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  most  valuable  of  tbem  nil  may  be  thus  summed  up.  In 
mild  cases,  full  dosos  of  creosote  will  suffice  to  cure.  In 
more  severe  examples  of  the  disease,  the  patient  must  be  kept 
comfortably  warm,  may  eat  and  diink  as  he  likes,  but  must 
take  regularly  as  muob  opium,  with  or  without  a  tonic,  as 


I  can  manage  without  being  naxcotised.  Under  eaeh 
DumugetDCDt,  I  have  seen  bo  many  bad  caeeB  recover,  and 
I  have  so  &oijuentlj  compared  this  with  other  plans  in  the 
Game  individnnlH,  that  it  will  require  much  to  shake  my  faith 
in  the  value  of  the  course  proposed. 

That  the  conclnsiou  is  not  brilliant,  that  my  philosophy  is 
meagre,  that  my  apparent  contempt  for  qnaxi  ecientifie 
remedies  is  great,  I  readily  allow ;  but,  metaphorically,  I 
turn  first  one  and  then  another  cheek  to  the  Bmiter,  and 
go  on  my  way  miheedingly. 

It  has  heen  noticed,  and  I  gladly  acknowledge  the 
oriticiBm,  that,  in  the  hst  of  remedies  above  referred  to,  no 
mention  is  made  of  Cod  Oil.  The  reason  for  the  omission 
has  been  the  desire  on  my  part  to  save  the  reader  from 
having  to  wade  through  a  barren  waste  of  names  or  words. 
It  wua  stated  in  the  original  essay  that  many  differential 
experiments  had  been  tried.  Amongst  the  medicinal  and 
dietetic  remedies  employed  were  "everything  commonly 
spoken  of  aa  tonics."  Amongst  these,  my  greatest  hopes 
centred  originally  arotmd  Cod  Liver  Oil.  As  a  matter  of 
duty,  I  have  recommended  it  in  every  ease  which  has  been 
nnder  my  care.     Bat  it  has  uniformly  disappointed  me. 

Many  years  ago,  I  delivered  an  address,  having  for  its  text 
the  words  £.rperieiitia  docel — does  it?  Aa  it  was  out  of 
print,  I  have  recently  iesaed  it  as  an  appendix  to  a  new 
edition  of  my  work  On  the  Pmerraiion  oj  Heallh.  In 
it,  I  tried  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "Experi- 
ence "  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Philosophical 
PhysicianB  "  is  not  nniform.  Consequently,  an  efibrt  should 
be  made  to  discover  the  reason  of  this.  In  a  succeeding 
chapter,  on  Acute  Rheumatism,  it  will  he  seen  how  my  own 
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ezperienoe  has  yaried  in  the  same  town.  I  eannot  yet  find 
oat  why.  When,  therefore,  I  assert  that  Cod  Liver  Oil  has 
not,  in  my  hands,  done  manifest  good  in  glycosuria,  I 
certainly  do  not  aver  that  it  has  been  equally  disappointing 
in  the  practice  of  others. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


ON    DROPSY, 

Bev.  Bowlauil  Hill— An  author's  dilemma — Some  forms  of  dropsy 
incurable — Wbat  dropsy  is — -VarioQa  names  iot  different  forms — & 
diecHBe  or  a  symptom — Causes  of  dropsy — (Edema — Case— Cir- 
rhosis—Curability,  uid  thii  reverse  treatment — Appropriate  toniaa — 
Scarlatina  —  Dropsy  from  sudden  oMll  —  Influeuoe  of  bleeding  — 
DiaretioH — Dandelion — Gin — Ovarian  Dropsy— 'Anasaroa' — Pnno- 
,0  be  used  deecribed — Danger — Oritios  ausvored. 


)D,  when  a  vaat  coDgregatioB,  Bweltering  all 
together  on  a  aummer  day,  were  eagerly  waiting  for  the  cele- 
brated Rev.  Rowland  Hill  to  give  out  the  text  of  his  discourse, 
they  Baw  liim  wipe  hia  face  with  a  kerchief,  and  heard  him 
Bay,  "It's  damned  hotl  "  a  eent«uce  he  repented  twice.  Thia 
caused  a  profound  sensation,  and  a  deeper  one  yet  waa  felt 
when  he  said,  "  These  were  the  words  that  first  straok  my 
ears  when  I  entered  this  place  of  worship."  Then  followed 
a  scathing  reproof  uf  profanity  in  general.  Now,  when  I 
consulted  my  memorandum,  to  find  what  was  to  be  the 
subject  of  my  next  essay,  and  found  it  to  be  dropsy,  the 
first  words  that  came  to  my  mind  were,  "  And  I  lost  a  patient 
from  it  yesterday."  How,  thought  I,  dare  a  physiuian  compose 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  health,  with  his 
hands  yet  unclean,  as  it  were,  from  signing  a  certificate  of 
death  from  the  disease  which  he  professes  to  show  others 
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how  to  erne.    Sorely,  such  Beenu  ahnost  as  ineongnioaB  as 
b^giniiiiig  a  sermon  with  a  enise. 

Bnt,  on  second  thoog^ts,  it  mnst  be  evident  to  all  thai 
there  are  diseases  which  inevitably  baffle  a  doctor's  skill; 
and  that  he  mnst  be  a  fiunt-hearted  physician  who  wonld  not 
try  to  cure  some,  because  one  of  his  clients  had  died. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  hard  work  to  keep  np  a  good 
fight  when  one  is  often  beaten,  and  to  enconrage  each  other 
with  hope  when  the  prevalent  feeling  is  despair.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  believe  that  there  are  some  forms  of  dropsy 
wholly  incnrable  by  medical  skill ;  and  if  we  were  always 
certain  that  a  given  case  before  as  was  in  this  category,  it 
wonld  be  questionable  how  hi  the  patient  should  be  tor- 
mented by  the  doctor ;  bnt  as  there  are  some  forms  of  the 
complaint  amenable  to  treatment,  we  generally  feel  a  hope 
that  each  person  who  complains  to  ns  of  having  the  disease 
in  question  is  not  absolutely  doomed. 

This  consideration  naturally  induces  us  to  examine  what 
dropsy  is,  and  upon  what  causes  it  depends.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  consists  of  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  technically  called '  serum,'  and  closely  resembling  diluted 
white  of  egg,  in  parts  where  none,  or  only  very  small 
quantities,  naturally  exist.  We  find  this  accumulation  in  the 
head,  in  the  brain,  in  the  face,  in  the  eye,  in  the  chest,  in 
the  abdomen,  in  the  ovary,  and  in  the  limbs ;  in  fact,  there 
is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  body  not  liable  to  be  affected  with 
aqueous  distension  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Doctors, 
however,  do  not  generally  apply  the  word  indiscriminately, 
for,  being  desirous  of  precision,  they  have  names  for  difierent 
varieties ;  for  example,  dropsy  of  the  brain  is  *  hydrocepha- 
lus,*  of   the  chest  is  *  hydrothorax,'  of  the  pericardium, 
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'  hydropericardiam,'  which  are  fiiinply  Greek  varieties  o 
vulgar  Ecglinh  ;  then  they  have  the  name  '  aecites '  far  » 
aooumulation  is  the  abdomen,  depending  upen  a  faulty  liver; 
'  ovariaD  dropsy  '  is  the  name  given  to  the  same  occurrence 
if  it  is  caused  by  a  diseased  ovary  ;  '  anasarca '  is  the  term 
given  to  general,  and  '  tedema '  that  which  is  applied  to  local, 
dropsy. 

When  the  physiciao  reviews  these,  he  very  naturally 
inquires  whether  the  affection  spoken  of  is  really  a  disease 
in  itself,  or  simply  the  symptom  of  some  other  complaint. 
The  significance  of  this  question  is  soon  recognised,  if, 
instead  of  an  apparent  increase  of  bulk,  we  find  a  great 
diminutioii.  Is  "  thinness,"  or  emaciation,  a  disease? 
Clearly  not,  is  the  reply.  It  may  depend  upon  dysentery, 
consumption,  or  simple  starvation.  Exactly  so.  WeU,  then, 
we  rejom,  it  is  clear  that  if  you  inflate  the  akin,  as  botchers 
sometimes  are  said  to  blow  up  osen,  in  order  to  moke  them 
look  fat,  and  thus  make  a  potient  seem  to  be  lusty,  you  have 
not  cured  him  of  the  disease  that  pulled  him  down.  In  like 
manner,  if  dropsy  bo  the  residt  of  some  affection  of  the 
kidneys,  or  other  part,  you  do  not  cure  your  patient,  oven 
though  you  eon  make  him  as  thin  as  as  a  knitting  needle. 
Practically,  then,  we  may  asBoclate  together  too  much 
^^  vrater,  and  too  little  fat,  and  say  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
^B  other  are  diseases  per  ne,  but  are  symptoms  of  some  different 
^B  oSection  existing  in  other  parts.  We,  therefore,  no  more 
H  can  expect  to  cure  a  patient  of  dropsy  by  evacuating  the 
H  superfluous  water  from  the  skin,  than  we  can  cure  a  con- 
H  snmptive  by  injecting  oil  into  his  "  cellolar  tissue." 
^t  All  this  seems  very  plain  when  it  is  thus  stated ;  never- 

^M       tbelese,  in  practice,  both  doctors  and  patients  too  often  direct 
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their  attontion  eololy  to  the  neroas  diatonsioo,  and  ii 
that  the  removal  of  the  water  is  all  that  is  to  be  Bonght  for. 
We  are  not  astoniBhed  at  the  victims  of  anaaarca  thinkiiig 
that  they  would  be  well,  if  all  the  eoperfluous  fluid  were  to 
be  drained  off;  for  the  bulk  of  the  limbs  is  painful,  the 
Btretching  of  the  skin  is  diatroBsing.  and  the  size  of  the  legs 
almost  prohibits  locomotion,  whilst  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  belly  and  chesl  makes  respiratioii  difficult  and 
laborious.  We  are,  howevor,  sometimeB  surprised  to  find 
physicians  directing  their  attention  solely  to  the  symptom  in 
questioD,  and  endeavouring  to  remove  it  by  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment likely  to  aggravate  the  real  disease. 

If,  now,  wo  investigate  the  causes  of  dropsy,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  ourselves  frequently  nonplussed.  We  can  say 
that  'water  in  the  head'  is  associated  with  the  strnmone, 
Bcrofuioua,  or  tubercular  diathesis  ;  that  '  hydrothorai '  ia  a 
oomjuon  attendant  upon  the  same  constitution;  that  'ascites' 
may  be  dependent  npon  tnbercnlar  peritonitis  ;  that  '  hydro- 
pericardium  '  may  be  the  result  of  feebleness  in  old  age ;  that 
no  one  knows  why  an  ovary  should  become  turgid  with  fluid, 
nor  why,  in  a  certain  disease  of  the  hver,  the  belly  fills 
with  serum.  We  see  that,  in  some  cases  of  diseased  heart, 
dropsy  occurs ;  but  that  in  others,  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
symptom  is  absent.  We  know  that,  occasionally,  '  anasarca ' 
will  come  on  after  great  losses  of  blood;  that  it  commonly 
attends  certain  diseases  of  the  kidneys  ;  that  '  cedema  '  may 
come  on  from  an  obstrnction  to  the  flow  of  venous  blood  ; 
yet  we  are  equally  certain  that  veiy  considerable  obstruction 
may  ensue,  as  in  '  phlegmasia  dolens,'  without  there  being 
dropsy  even  locally. 

Again,  we  repeatedly  see  'cedema,'  and  sometimes  to  an 
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B  extent,  asBoeJated  with  a  local  abaceBs,  though  only 
a  time.  To  give  an  example,  let  mo  state  that  a  man  one 
day  entered  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  under  my  care, 
Buffering  from  enormous  serous  disteDsion  of  one  I^.  Una- 
ble to  find  a  cause,  I  Rimply  ordered  him  to  bed  ;  and  next 
day  found  the  tnrgescence  confined  to  one  spot.  An  exploring 
needle  then  discovered  an  abecess  at  the  back  of  the  central 
part  of  the  tibia;  and,  the  matter  being  evacuated,  the 
swelling  BubBidod.  At  the  same  time,  another  patient  had 
serotts  swelling  of  the  right  side,  apparently  dependent  upon 
ahsceBS  of  the  liver,  from  which,  indeed,  he  shortly  died. 

Again,  we  know  that  dropsy  is  very  often  accompanied 
with  diBcnse  of  the  kidneys,  in  which  caae  the  urine  is 
inly  albuminous.  Hence,  the  physician  is  apt  to 
associate  the  one  evmptom  with  the  other ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  we  may,  and  repeatedly  do,  find  that  there  is  albuminous 
mine  without  dropsy,  and  '  anasarca,'  with  disease  of  tbe 
kidneys,  in  which  the  urine  is  not  albiimii.ous-  In  addition 
to  other  facts  known,  experience  has  taught  ilb  that  dropsy, 
dependent  upon  diseased  kidneys,  usually  begins  in  the  face, 
1  the  upper  eyelids  especially ;  whilst  that  caused  hy 
cardiac  afiectione  is  first  found  in  the  ankles.  We  find,  also, 
that  a  bad  tooth,  or  an  attack  of  tic-doluureux,  will  swell  the 
s  mncb,  if  not  more,  than  renal  disease. 

I  donbt — although  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
Babject — whether  we  have  any  definite  knowledge  upon 
what  condition  the  unnatm^l  increase  of  seram  proximately 
depends.  The  nearest  approach  that  we  can  make  to  it  is 
that,  in  almost  every  case  of  dropsy,  except  in  that  arising 
from  diseased  ovary,  there  is  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  blood.     In  cases  of  ctrrhosie,  the  caase  assigned  for  the 
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ascites  is  ngnuUj  "  obstmctioD  of  the  Tenons  ennent  throng 
the  liver;"  but  ibis  we  believe  to  be  nnteoable — -lat,  because, 
if  thtsre  bii  obstrtiction,  the  amount  of  blood  seeking  passage 
is  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  emaciation ;  Snd^ 
because  Tenons  congestion  of  the  intestinal  eoate  is  abae 
and  3rd,  because  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  obstruction  t 
alL  As  serous  expansion  of  the  back  of  the  hands  frequently 
attends  cancer  of  the  stomach,  without  there  being  any 
obstruction  in  the  brachial  veins  ;  and  us  there  may  be 
'  (£dema '  of  the  leg  &om  hh  abscess  below  the  periostenm  of 
the  tibia  without  obstruction  in  the  emral  bloodvessels  ;  so  we 
believe  there  may  be  effusion  of  fluid  into  the  peritonenin, 
without  there  being  any  blockade  in  the  vena  porta. 

When,  leaving  these  lUfiiculties  aside,  we  endeaToui  to 
arrange  our  knowledge,  we  are  disposed  to  diTide  dropaica] 
cases  into  those  in  which  the  symptom  depends  npon  f  a) 
curable,  and  (bj  incurable,  conditiiTOs  or  diseases.  In  the  first 
category,  we  should  place  droptty  from  simple  debility,  losa 
of  blood,  mild  forms  of  disease  of  the  heart,  sudden  chU], 
scarlet  feTcr,  and  certain  recent  diseases  of  the  kidney.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  ovarian  form,  solely  because  it  is 
amenable  to  treatment  by  surgical  operation.  Into  the 
second  category,  we  should  put  dropsy  from  old  organic 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  heart. 

Having  now  cleared  the  way  for  a  farther  advance,  let  os 
ask  oureelveB,  What  is  the  most  appropriate  method  of  treat- 
ing patients  who  haTo  aqneoos  distension  from  any  remoTable 
or  curable  condition  ?  We  can  see  our  way  very  readily  in 
those  cases  where  the  patient  is  simply  weak ;  for  nothing 
can  be  easier  to  understand  than  that  our  duty  is  to  attempt 
to   restore  the  constitutioiial  poners  of  the  individual,  by 
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rest  of  body,  good  diet,  pnro  air,  warmth,  and  appropriate 
tonicB.* 

But  where  there  is,  for  example,  scarlet  fever,  the  matter 
is  much  more  difficult ;  we  cannot  tell,  with  certainty,  why, 
when  the  complaint  settles  npon  the  kidneys,  there  should 
be  '  ocHBarca.'  Wo  know  that  those  organs  cease  to  secrete 
*'  water,"  but  so  they  do  under  other  circuTOstancoB,  withoat 
dropsy  following.  Total  suppression  of  urine  is  often  noticed, 
without  there  being  the  smallEHt  aymptom  of  serous  effusion  ; 
and  many  an  individual  passes  no  more  fluid  from  the 
kidneys  than  a  scaxlatinol  patient  does,  without  having  a 
sign  of  disease,  A  similar  observation  may  —  muialin 
muZandh — be  made  in  cases  where  dropsy  has  come  on 
from  sudden  chill.  A  young  woman,  for  example,  whilst 
washing  clothes  in  hot  water,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  left  her 
work,  and  stood  in  a  current  of  cold  air  to  cool  herself; 
almost  instantly  she  had  distress  of  breathing,  palpitation  of 
the  heart  and  swelled  limbs,  little  urine  flowed,  and  that  was 
loaded  with  casts  of  kidney  tubes ;  yet  there  was  no  albumen 
in  the  secretion.  Cases  like  this  lend  sb  to  doubt  whether  it 
may  not  occasionally  happen  that  an  apparent  disease  of  the 

*  Id  tw*1Hn|i  on  of  tbe  wards  "  approprule  tonics/'  I  dflairfl  In  indicBtc 
thoas  vhicJi  eiperisnce  b&i  sfanwa  to  be  ths  best  in  on;  diseias  or  iadi- 
vidiul.  la  these  Bsskys.  details  lutia  been  n<i  >  rule  aioidad.  My  um  hu 
bean  to  effsct  for  doclars  what  Bimeon  did  for  ditioes.  Thaiv  '  pipen '  tat 
'■keloloDB,'  ntther  thui  plnmp  b»nti(iST  ready  mftde  tar  k  loter's  anas.  UI 
hftd  thought  it  right  io  give  a  list  of  those  strflngthenlag  modicinea,  wbioh 
kre  to  m*  lika  persoiul  trianda — with  the  reuons  why  some  are  prefBirsd 
to  othen — there  would,  dDnbtltsa,  hate  been  foand  man;  ■  pratessional 
knight  wlw  voald  bare  brokeu  ft  lance  with  me  in  fKooi  of  big  own  mc^oal 
lore.  Bnt,  lest  anyone  Hbaald  brand  me  aa  a  craren,  and  nnwoTiby  to  baia 
•  cWm  OBiie  to  jonaKor,  I  proclaim  my  own  favonrite  loniea  in  ea«ei  at 
dropsy  tob«  the  "'poUunio  tartralo  of  iron"  and  "galho  ocid;  "  ncrer  com- 
bined, kot  giton  alternately.  A.11  bitters  and  oila  hare  disappointed  me. 
Oin  I  regularly  use,  hot  more  from  rontine  than  respect. 
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kidney  may  be  dae  to  some  dropHical  disteneioa  of  its  eob-  I 
Btance.  Certainly,  I  have  known  cages  of  anasarca,  in  whioltfl 
reual  disease  coold  neither  be  found  after  death  nor  difl^J 
covered  during  life. 

If,  then,  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  dropsy  may  be  i 
symptom  produced  by  a  camie  to  the  doctors  hither 
tmknuvm,  the  only  principle  left  to  the  physician  for  guidaiu#l 
is  to  endeuvour  to  counteract  the  sapposed  disease.  Th«.f 
myBterioUB  influence  compels  the  body  of  the  individual  1 
operate  in  a  certain  way ;  that  way  produces  diaoomfor 
danger,  and  probably  death.  The  watcbfol  physician  i 
if  possible,  '  out-general '  it,  and  by  removing  bad  effeol 
enable  the  patient  to  tide  over  his  difficulties  until  kin 
nature  sboll  put  things  right  again. 

In  removing  dropsical  effusions,  suddenly  produced,  s: 
bleedings  (if  the  patient  has  strength  to  bear  them),  t 
purging,  hot  air  baths,  and  warm  rooms,  are  very  eflicaciouafl 
to  these  may  be  added,  pnnctures  through  the  skin,  made  h 
a  tri^ingular  needle.  I  have  seen  the  happiest  results  folloi 
from  this  practice.  Ah  an  example  of  success,  I  may  n 
the  case  of  a  young  girl,  who  bad  general  cedema  i 
engorgement  of  the  lungs,  resulting  from  scarlet  fever,  whorfl 
was  cured  by  four  leeches  appHed  over  the  region  of  Qi»^ 
kidneys  every  four  days.  The  rehef  on  each  occasion  t 
conspicuous,  all  but  immediate,  and  the  progress  to  healtt 
was  steady.  It  was  indeed  almost  a  sensational  instance  C 
the  value  of  small  losses  of  blood.  But  on  the  ot 
the  practice  has  its  dark  side,  as  the  following  case  i 
young  man,  himself  a  doctor,  asked  advice  oii 
account ;  he  had  sudden  dropsy,  and  the  nrine  indicata 
acute  congestion — one  might  call  it  iuflamumtion — of  one,  c 
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both  kidneys.  Hot  air  baths,  aperients,  punctures,  &c., 
having  been  of  no  avitil,  I  suggested  the  use  of  leechce  to 
the  loins.  Four  onlj  were  applied ;  jet,  trifling  ae  nas  the 
loss  of  blood,  the  patient  died  exhausted  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hoars  there  oiler. 

Although,  then,  the  means  which  we  thus  describe  are 
freqaently  the  only  appropriate  remedies,  instances  will  arise 
LD  which  they  are  contra -indicated,  and  the  doctor's  eioIo  aim 
must  be  to  keep  the  patient  ahve,  leaving  the  care  of  the 
extra  fluid  to  nature. 

To  the  indications  of  treatment  above  mentioned,  we 
moat  add  another,  viz.,  diaretics.  The  other  means  which 
we  have  described  are  supposed  to  be  adjuvants.  "  The 
kidneys,"  says  the  doctor,  "  do  not  act  as  they  ought  to  do — 
make  the  skin,  bowels,  and  lungs  act  for  them."  Then,  he 
adds,  "  Try,  nevertheless,  if  you  can  make  the  kidneys 
discharge  more  than  usual ;  it  is  their  business  to  remove 
water  and  fluid  from  the  system ;  keep  tliem  op  to  their 
work,  make  them  do  double  duty,  and  then  probably  the 
good  ship  may  be  pamped  dry,"  To  fulfil  this  indication, 
the  physician  seeks  for  those  things  which  in  health  seem  to 
make  people  micturate  more  freely  than  usual. 

I  dandelion  has  received  the  name  of  "  pisB-a-bed ;" 
consequently  it  is,  or  rather  it  was,  employed  in  dropsy. 
How  many  other  drugs  or  simples  have  been  used  with  the 
same  intention  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Afte'r  diligent  trial  of 
the  merit  of  each,  I  distrust  them  all.  Even  gin,  the  moat 
popular  of  them,  has  been  greatly  overpraised,  and  only 
deserves  eulogy  as  an  useful  stimulant.  Our  theory  is  good, 
bnt  onr  practice  is  bad  from  want  of  proper  tools.  Perhaps 
the  most  efficient  cure  for  removable  dropsy  is  a  h 
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If  the  doctor,  by  any  moaiia,  can  remove  the  accnmnlated 

fluid  in  cases  of  curable  disease,  he  often  affords  to  Nature 
an  opportunity  for  restoring  her  chUd  to  health, 
indeed,  "cleared  the  decks  for  action."     To  aeaist  natma 
then  must  ever  be  his  atndy. 

In  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  there  is  not,  I  believe, 
cnre  but  extirpation  of  the  diseased  organ,  and  that  tbis 
be  done  with  a  lai:ge  amomit  of  Bucceea,  is  one  of 
triumphs  of  modem  surgery. 

When  the  doctor  is  called  upon  to  treat  anasarca  arising 
from  any  incurable  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  eay  what  is  to  be 
done.  The  sufferer  and  his  friends  urgently  implore  help, 
and  the  physician  is  trusted  as,  it  is  said,  drowning  men 
catch  at  straws.  Humanity  urges  us  to  do  our  best,  to  seem 
to  do  something,  and  to  scheme  out  some  new  plan.  Yet 
our  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  certain  methods  once  in 
vogue  prevents  us  adopting  what  Is  old,  without  giving  na 
anything  new  whereby  they  may  be  replaced.  To  bleed,  to- 
pnrge,  to  sweat,  and  the  like,  manifestly  curtail  the  patient's 
days.     Strong  medicines  almost  act  as  poisons. 

Whilst  seeking  for  those  things  which  give  relief  without 
any  great  danger,  it  is  probable  that  every  phyaician  will 
have  recourse  to  puncturing  the  skin.  I  well  remember  the 
first  case  iu  which  I  tried  it ;  the  man  was  gasping  for  breath, 
and  unable  to  lie  down ;  be  felt  uncomfortable  whilst  sitting, 
and  stuuding  was,  from  the  size  of  the  scrotum,  painful.  All 
other  means  haring  failed  to  give  any  relief  whatever,  I 
pricked  the  bag  with  a  triangular  needle.  A  small  stream 
flowed,  and  ere  it  reached  the  floor  the  patient  could  breathe 
easier.  On  relating  this  to  friends,  each  could  tell  me  of 
corresponding  cases.    The  needle  which  I  refer  to  is  very  &r 
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snperiur  to  the  common  cylindricRl  oce.  In  the  body  it 
consists  of  three  sides,  which  onght  to  be  Ebarpened  on  a 
wbetstoDo  before  use  ;  all  these  terminate  in  a  point,  which 
Bhould  also  be  improved  b;  n  hone.  The  eyelet  end  should 
be  mounted  in  cork  or  ivory.  Thus  prepared,  the  skin  cud 
be  effectnally  punctured  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  a  good- 
it  apertnre  is  left  behind,  which  does  not  soon  close, 
vhereaH  thnt  made  by  the  rouod  needle  is  choked  almost 
immediately. 

In  the  last  case  wheri:<  this  puncturing  plan  was  used,  it 

gave  very  great  relief ;  the  tegs  and   feet  being  pierced  by  a 

Bw  small  holes,  allowed  the  fluid  to  drain  from  the  lungs, 

the  heart,  and  the  abdomea,  and   the  patient  becume  thin 

without  inordiuately  losing  strength.     I  have,  indeed,  hoard 

from  medical  friends,  of  individuals  supposed  to  be  incurable, 

who,  after  being  "  drained  diy,"  have  not  "  tilled  again  "  for 

many  years.     In  the  example,  however,  which  I  refer  to,  the 

individual  "filled"  as  rapidly  as  he  was  "emptied;"  and 

finding  the  pain  of  the  punctures  was  not  compensated  by  a 

'    corresponding  permanent  advantage,   be  elected   to    die    in 

I  peace,  not  of  the  dropsy,  but  of  disease  of  the  kidneys.     The 

I  doctor  could  remove  the  fluid  deposited  in  the  wrong  place, 

rat  he  (^uuld  not  remiike  damaged  organs. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  add  that  panctores  somedmes 
give  rise  to  erysipelas,  and  thus  increase  the  patient's  pain 
and  distress.     Yet  the  danger  is  small.      If,  indeed,  such 

I  risks  were  never  mn,  no  relief  could  ever  be  given.  All 
know  that  the  inhalation  of  iihloroform  may  prove  deadly, 
yet  most  would  mn  tlie  very  small  risk  that  they  may  escape 
a  certain  painful  infliction.  So  long  as  doctors,  who  use 
drugs  or  surgical  implements,  exist,  there  is  some  danger  to 
- 
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tiMir  paliailB ;  jnrt,  pedwps,  fo  math  «b  there  ii  iat  evmj 
indhiJiud  who  oxfcas  m  nOvrnT  tnin.  Tec  Mieiic«  has 
ndoeed  the  risk  to  m  mznzmiiai;  and  pe<^ile  nowHi-dajv 
tmst  both  engmeefs  and  phrsadans  aHke. 

In  eonrhkfing  this  chapter,  notice  most  be  taken  of  a 
enticism  in  the  Midieal  Quart^Hft^  which  almoat  reproaches 
me  for  not  referring  to  the  use  of  iron,  and  oleaginoas  reme- 
diea,  in  chronic  dropsr,  ahhoo^  I  moat  hare  used  the 
former  hondieds  of  times.  It  is  quite  troe  that  I  have  been 
fifcwiniftr  with  the  nse  of  both  the  articles  referred  to,  eyer 
aince  I  bare  been  a  medical  man ;  and  it  b  eqnallj  true  that 
I  have  not  recommended  mj  readers  to  employ  them,  except 
in  those  cases  of  debility  where  there  is  not  serious  organic 
disease.  The  reason  for  my  reticence  is,  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  drags  spoken 
of  have  done  the  good  which  it  is  generally  expected  that 
they  should  effect.  I  have  not  the  heart  to  eulogise  anything 
in  which  I  have  no  confidence  ;  and  I  prefer  saying  nothing, 
to  recommending  as  valuable,  that  which  \iill,  in  my  opinion, 
diKappoiiit  those  who  trust  in  it.  The  practice  of  teaching 
students  to  adopt  a  plan  of  treatment  that  has  always  fiiiled, 
does  not  advance  the  cause  of  Therapeutics.  Hence  I 
shun  it. 
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A  long  time  ago,  I  was  requeeted  by  a.  medical  fiicnd  to 
visit,  [luring  his  absence,  a  certain  lady.  She  was  remark- 
ably handsome,  adorud  by  her  husbaud,  pelted  by  ber  friendB, 
&Dd  indulged  by  herself.  She  had  recently  miscarcted,  and 
was  much  debilitated  by  loss  of  blood,  but  was  recovering 
salisfactorily.  For  many  days  our  meetings  were  simply 
formal  —  no  accidents  happened,  and  no  change  of  treatment 
was  required.  At  length  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  her 
bed  and  go  into  the  garden.     The  time  waB  autumn,  and 

•  Thii  Ehbj  oDgbt  pro]>erl]f  to  have  preceded  Uu  third,  bat  [Lo  aathor 
did  EQt  think  of  the  labject  id  FoncctioD  <titb  tbia  lolume  antU  Jio  »iu 
nentiUj  pieparing  big  remarlis  npan  Iba  treatmciit  of  puritonitiH.  llu  Ihea 
felt  thai  ba  mnft  eiLher  brirjg  in  tbc  qneation  of  iDflimnuition  cpisodieuUj, 
or  d<Toi<  ■  whole  ehspter  to  it.  Tbe  Utter  ia  nleated  w  beiog  Uie  mora 
appropnate- 


pcachia,  ripe  and  vmipe,  vcre  on  the  waSL  Thtt  di j  aflar 
the  deeeent  the  hdj  wcmed  lo  be  tot  fll.  and  compliiimd 
of  serere  pain  in  theabdonen.  UnaUe  lo  deled  anr  sigaa 
of  leal  misehief ,  I  told  the  •wxirwi^  hnstwnd  that  no  inlBam- 
matioo  waspteacnt;  and  thai  the  srinploiiis  oaght  not  lo  be 
mmbalfd  br  the  meant  then,  and  loo  often  now.  oaed  lo 
remedr  thai  stale  of  things  Indeed,  I  said  that  if  aoch 
toeatmenl  vas  adopted,  in  the  ladr's  actnal  eonditiwi,  she 
would  die  theRfipom. 

B  ii  nacleaa  lo  npoii  what  mj  directiona  were,  aa  thej 
ware  not  followed.  I  looked  loo  joong  to  be  able  to  ffwm 
aage  adriee,  and  an  old-fiuhioned.  eldertr  mrgeon.  br  whom 
ererrbodT  swore,  was  called  in.  On  hearing  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  especiallT  of  the  pain,  ke  pn^nooneed  ike  case  lo 
be  one  of  violent  inflammation,  and  pnrg^,  pkysicked.  and 
blistered  in  tke  popular  style.  Tke  lady  became  steadi^ 
worse  ;  ker  own  doctor  tken  came  back,  and  tke  two  oldsters, 
wko  met  in  consultation,  carried  on  tke  same  plan,  until,  in 
a  fortnigkt*8  time,  tke  patient  was  carried  to  tke  grare. 
Ere  ske  died,  ske  avowed  ker  belief  tka:  tke  sole  cause 
of  tke  pain  complained  of.  was  eatLog  immature  peaches. 
Having  been  forbidden  to  toack  tkem.  ske  did  cot  like  to 
avow  tke  deed  at  tke  commencement  of  ker  illncSS.  Being 
somewkat  ckivalrously  disposed,  I  wisked  to  br^ak  a  lance 
in  ker  konoor.  even  after  ker  decease,  and  beini;  &iecdlv 
witk  tke  old  gentleman  wko  kad  superseded  me,  I  asked  kim 
in  wkat  place  ke  tkoagkt  tke  infammatiou  wkiok  bo  kad 
talked  of  was  seated.  '*  Ok/'  was  ike  reply.  **  in  some 
deep-seated  part  or  anotker."  Tkat  was  all  ke  knew  ;  and, 
on  tke  altar  of  snek  vagueness,  tkat  lovely  wom;\n  was 
immolated.     Suck  a  catastropke  kas  left  a  painful,  and  pro- 
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bably  on  indelible,  impression  npon  my  mind  ;  and  not  the 
less  djd  I  feel  it,  because  eome  year  or  two  proviouBly  I  htul 
myself  bled  a  man  for  »  preanmcd  inflammftlion.  Tbe  poor 
fellow  died,  I  belk-ve  from  tlie  loss  of  ti  very  small  qoantity 
of  blood;  and,  on  inspecting  the  body,  uotliing  of  the 
wrong  whicb  I  believed  to  exist  was  diBCOVored. 

Another  case,  biirely  a  day  old,  when  this  esHay  was  first 
penned,  recalled  the  subject  of  inilanunatioQ,  and  the  radi- 
cally bad  opinions  entertidned  rcspeotiug  it,  forcibly  to  my 
notice.  A  young  lady,  fragile  and  delicate,  yut  endowed 
with  great  mental  and  bodily  activity,  itgod  eighteen,  but  so 
slightly  built  as  not  to  appear  fourl«on,  having  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  myalgia,  had,  after  months  of  care,  recovered 
sufficiently  to  travel.  Returning  health  made  her  very  ndran- 
turous,  and  she  visited  a  regatta  in  bad  weather,  driving 
thereto  some  dozen  miles,  then  she  sat  in  a  boat  for  hours, 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  finishing  off  the  day  with  an 
adventurous  mountain  climb.  During  the  night  she  was 
awakened  with  intense  pain  in  tbe  body,  and  a  difficulty  in 
drawing  her  breath,  A  doi^tor  was  Bont  for  in  hut  haste, 
and,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  old-fashioned  school,  ha 
imagined  that  there  was  both  pleurisy  and  peritonitis  ;  and, 
in  Bpit«  of  tbe  mother's  and  daughter's  protest,  he  insisted 
in  largely  vesicating  the  skin  over  the  painful  spots.  At  the 
same  time,  he  forbade  any  form  of  stimulant  and  flesh  diet. 
Rest  in  bed  soon  cured  the  myalgia,  but  the  debility,  left  by 
the  vesicant  and  low  diet,  remained,  and  plithieis  set  in, 
from  which  the  lady  only  escaped  after  a  most  careful  uuming 
of  more  than  three  months'  duration,  conducted  by 
and  tenderness  of  a  devoted  and  singularly  jadicior 

Let  OB  now  ask  ourselves.  Why  doctors,  in  these  a 
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the  presence  of  inflanunalion  ?  and  whjrj* 
'after  Imving  formed  snch  a  jndgment,  do  they  vesicate  the 
flkin,  and  pull  down  the  patient's  forcea  ?  A  true  answer  to 
these  questions  will  show  how  large  an  amount  of  learned 
ignoraiice  has  prevailed,  and  does  j'et  eiifit,  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. It  is  believed  that  every  violent  pain,  not  manifestly 
produced  by  snch  injury  as  dislocation,  fracture,  kc,  tnnst 
indicate  Inflammation,  and  that  inflammation  feeds  upoD 
such  things  as  alcohol  and  beef,  and  is  starved  by  their 
absence.* 

There  is,  indsed,  scarcely  an  idea  geoerally  current  about 
inflammation,  which  is  not  based  either  upon  false  facts  or 
illogical  inferences  from  real  ones.  I  believe  that  many  symp- 
toms ought  to  be  read  differently  to  what  they  generally 
are,  and  that  the  effects  of  the  most  common  plan  of  remedies 
requires  to  be  studied  afresh. 

The  usual  surgical  definition  of  inflammation  is  that  when 
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that  elienltU  ;  Bud  1  enlertuin  a  strong  hope  that  the  remarku  which  an 
made  in  the  text  will  be  imp'Ttinent,  eren  elnDdaraaa,  in  the  noit  genera- 
tion. No  ono  csu  more  cordially  than  mjatlf  redogniso  the  jeaxly  adTanoe 
made  in  therapeulic^  bj  our  fotemoat  men  ;  but  the  rerj  fact  that  tbftj  arv 
Mknowtedged  ai  leadDn,  proves  thai  they  are  in  adinnoe  of  the  many.  My 
indiridual  aim  is,  (o  qnalify  'priTatu*  to  riw  in  the  lanlu,  col  to  raiaa 
myself  to  tbe  dignity  of  chief. 
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poiD,  BweUing,  heat,  and  rediieea  exist  in  any  part,  it  is 
"inflamed.''  There  is  sometimeB  added,  tli at  this  eiaie  of 
things  is  attended  by  fever,  and  by  a  disagreeable  throbbing 
eensation  in  the  part  affected.  But  we  find  in  reality  that 
pain  is  only  accidentally  present  in  inflammation ;  the  dis- 
eaxe  often  existing  withont  any  snffering  whatever.  Even 
when  complained  of,  pain  is  not  always  seated  in  the  inflamed 
part.  For  example,  there  may  be  violent  inflammation  of  a 
finger,  and  such  an  amount  of  snffcring  that  the  patient 
cannot  sleep ;  hut  if  we  cnt  through  the  skin,  the  pais 
ceaaeB  ;  the  '  phlogosis  '  remains  nevertheleBH.  Here  it  is 
evident  that  the  '  dolonr '  was  in  the  '  cutis,'  not  in  the  part 
which  was  really  affected  by  the  change  in  question. 

A  few  years'  oxporience  snfliees  to  teach  ns  that  the  process 
of  mflammation  is  only  distressing  when  it  stretches  fibrous 
or  other  webs,  or  where  it  implicates  the  muscular  Idssue, 
We  Bee  an  example  of  the  tatter  in  plearisy  and  pneumonia, 
there  being  no  pain  either  in  the  one  CAse  or  the  other, 
unless  the  intercostals  or  the  diaphragm  are  attacked.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  find  severe  agouj  in  one  port  or  anotlier 
of  the  body,  without  inflammation  being  there.  Of  this,  the 
following  are  striking  examples.  So  commonly  does  puis  in 
the  right  side  and  shouUler  stand  for  proof  of  '  hepatitis '  in 
India,  that  the  symptom  is  stipposod  to  characterise  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver.  Yet,  if  patients  with  the  symptom  die, 
nothing  is  found  amiss  with  that  organ — the  true  cause  of 
the  pain  being  an  undue  use  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm 
and  trank,  such  as  is  put  forth  by  artillery  drivers,  who  have 
to  whip  their  horses  much  on  a  military  field  day,  or  in  a 
battle. 

Again,  I  have  known  patients  treated  for  inflammation  of 


^e  iMflBnakd  d  tib»  Kffwf^ 


kuf  been  mj  zLsdorcZiifee  la  ac«,  in  the  pcnos  of 

Ifunriiftf  inik&uScij  p;c*kiKuiM  fnaiii  mvtnikr  paw;  &• 
i#T*T  ^ ^-^—i ^^  ^^'^T  ^^^*^-***  ^•*''  ^**«»^«*««^^  IIkvb 
been  nnmiaDed  bj  m  mrieiMii  to  prescribe  ior  an  rtfiA  of 
plenrisT  in  bit  own  pcruiu  and  I  bape  cored  bim  m  tan 
■innv^  bj  *  smpping  *  the  side.  Again.  I  bave  been  wmk 
for  to  fee  a  lad,  ^siko  kj  in  bed  belpless  from  pain  in  eivij 
fimb.  He  bad  jost  recoTrngd  irom  brancbiiis.  and  bad  «aa« 
iiito  the  coniitrT  for  change  of  air.  The  d^v  aft^r  bis  azriral 
be  had  been  taking  a  long  drire.  and  in  the  afternoon  bad 
sat  on  a  stool  watching  some  old  companions  play.  Wben  I 
went  to  see  him.  the  mother  told  me  that  he  had  before  bad 
a  similar  attack,  which  the  doctor  had  called  inflammation, 
and  that  it  had  kept  him  ill  for  mondis.  Mv  prescription 
was  simply  **  rest  in  bed  ;  **  and  in  three  days  the  lad  onee 
more  was  well.  Stili  farther,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  me« 
when  examining  clients  for  life  insurance,  to  find  men  stating 
that  they  have  had  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  into  which, 
when  I  inquire  specially,  it  is  clear  that  there  has  been 
nothing  beyond  lead  colic  or  transient  fish  poisoning.^ 


*  One  of  the  caH«i  here  rtrfemd  to  is  that  of  a  ship  carp<:nter.  vho 
ander  mj  care  at  the  Northern  Hospital  abont  serenteen  years  ago.  I  do 
not  remember  erer  to  hare  seeu  ao  her%n  an  attack  of  lead  colic :  bat 
there  wad  no  blue  line  round  the  gum»,  nor  any  biiitorr  of  exposure  to 
■atnmiiie  emanations.  The  man  informed  me,  that  on  a  previous  oeea- 
Boa,  at  Honduras,  he  had  a  Himilar  attack,  which  was  called  inflammation, 
and  laii  him  np  for  two  months.  On  both  occasions  the  man  bad  beca 
employed  near  painters,  who  were  using  carbonate  of  load.  Anntbcr  is  that 
of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  answer  to  the  usual  questions  put  by  medical 


Having  then  got  rid  of  the  idea  that  mflainniBtion  mnat- 
neoeBsarily  bo  attended  with  pfiin,  aJid  that  the  presence  of 
unnsual  snfl'ering  implies  the  eiistenee  of  inflammation,  we 
may  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  true  natural  history  of  the 
complaint,  when  it  really  exists.  The  firut  thing  which 
airests  our  attention  ie,  that  the  Tarieties  of  inflnmrnatiOD 
are  almost  as  great  as  the  causes  producing  it,  and  the 
locality  of  the  disease.  For  example,  an  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  arising  in  catarrh,  has  a  natural  tendeuuy  to  get 
well  in  a  day  or  two ;  whilst  that  attending  the  introduction 
of  gonorrhceat  matter  will  not  spontaneously  cease  until 
the  eye  is  destroyed.  The  poison  prodncmg  email-pox  gives 
rise  to  pustular  inflammation,  whilst  that  of  chicken-pox 
produces  vesicular,  and  that  of  measles  papular,  inflanmiution 
of  the  skin.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  frequently  eup- 
purative,  whilst  neither  in  acute  rheumatism  nor  in  goat 
does  such  a  catastrophe  occur.  Again,  myositiii,  or  inflam- 
mation in  a  muscle,  has  difl'ereut  symptoms  to  pneomonia  and 
bronchitis ;  and  cronp,  measles,  uuil  iliphtheria  aro  distinct 
from  each  other,  althouf^h  all  ore  inflammatory  affections. 

This  being  so,  it  is  clearly  Impussihle  to  regard  one  inflam- 
B  identical  with  every  other.     On  the  contrary,  each 

I  lo  iDinnra.  bild  me  tlwl  he  bad  eiperienced  tfaree  auacVa  ol 
■n  of  the  bomJ*.  Eaob  h*d  luled  m  daj  onlj,  and  in  eyerj  eaw 
f^im  atttibaled  lo  Uw  nw  of  e<b.  The  ouui  »■  ■  KomBitiit,  uJ  ■Diionn  lo 
*  Rguded  piteine  diet  on  PrtdiiJK  lUld  (mvt  dsya.  He 
take  tach  food  with  impDnit}.  proTidcd  UiBt  bo  had  meat 
thenwith,  but  Dot  by  itMlf.  Shorttj  aflerHBTdi,  «  yaaag  Iriih  ftomjuiiit 
|>Hi»t  eamo  lor  euuniuatioo  ;  and,  telling  him  of  th«  piecsdinji  oeH.  I 
uked  him  if  tnch  sun  ccmunoD.     Al  fint  bia  I'^ly  van  in  the  DegKtiTB. 


■o  anjsi 


■fler  •  time,  apparenil;  ipant  in  Lrjiug  U 


1,  tlu7  would  liit>e  a  diapensatiou;  but 


cullK't,  h 


eeitain  papsl  biibop  in  Ireland  had  died  from  what  vj 
1,  eoDM^tieDt  apon  ■ 
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o  be  Btodied  in  connectioii  with  its  en 
fbSy  into  ereiy  wi«tj  vonld  reqnire  k  tmttse ; 
ve  were  to  accord  tliis  to  the  sabject,  it  is  J 
we  should  do  more  thin  demonetr&te  that  inf 
be  normal)}^  dhided  ifito  those  which  pnreoe  a  definite  e 
(unaUy  tenniuating  in  apparent  he&lth,  and  those  tiiat  h 
no  tendency  to  spontaneous  cure,  and  have  an   iadefii 
career.     We  might,  peHiape,  stilt  &rther  diTide  them  i 
those  caused  b;  extraneous  agents,  and  others  prodaced  fl 
internal  chaises. 

This  )att«r  divicnon  b  imporbut,  u  it  introdncee  oa  tOrj 
consideration  which  has  not  yet  been  prominently  b 
forward.    Even  eome  ahining  medical  lamiDsries  have  tl 
no  light  npon  it.     We  may  b«st  introdnce  it  thos  :— 
pose  a  man  takes  a  poisonons  dose  of  arsenic,  and  imag 
moreover,  that  this  prodnces  inflamma^on  of  the  alimf 
canal,  and  the  man  dies ;  ia  it  more  correct  to  say  tl 
has  died  of  the  local  lesioo,  or  the   general   effect  of  U 
poison  ?     .^gain,  when  a  man  has  small'poi  and  dies,  < 
his  decease,  we  ask,  arise  from  the  inflammation  of  the  4 
or  from  the  general  effect  of  the  poison  ?     In  other  ^ 
if  art  conld  prevent  the  pastnles,  would  the  patient  never  i 
of  the  disease  ?     In  fine,  are  we  to  regard  the  local  c 
feststion,  or  the  caose  which  produces  that  effect,  as 
moat  important  ? 

We  shall  recognise  the  point  involved  in  this  qnestioa*'j| 
we  ask  ourselves  the  following  : — ^  Supposing  that  pnenmoil 
arises  from  an   extraneous  cause,  and  a  person  hitving  h 
of  one  lung  affected  dies  with  that  disease,  does  he  Buccm 
to  the  pulmonary  lesion,  or  to  the  effects  of  a  certain  i 
that  produces  the  inflammation  in  qaestio: 


r 
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I 


That  any  one  who  closely  pnranee  the  train  of  thought 
which  the  preceding  conaiderationa  involve,  will  find  himself 
Burronnded  by  perpleiities,  no  one  can  doubt.  Such  diffi- 
enlties  we  shall  best  meet  by  an  pending  onr  judgment  nntil- 
we  bare  a  larger  number  of  facts  to  guide  db.  We  can  test 
the  effects  of  such  poisons  as  arsenic  and  '  corrosive  sabli- 
Biale,'  but  we  cannot  either  isolate  the  poison  producing 
Bearlet  ft^ver  or  demonstrate  its  actual  ejistence.  Until  we 
know  more  of  this  subject,  we  cannot  grapple  with  it.  We 
are,  then,  more  or  less  compelled  to  direct  our  treatment  to 
the  effects  prodnced  by  the  hypothetical  poison. 

We  here,  once  more,  find  oureelToB  iu  presence  of  the 
qnestion,  Shall  we  try  to  counteract  the  action  of  a  poison  by 
luing  means  that  produce  an  opposite  effect ;  or  shall  we  trj- 
to  eliminate  the  supposed  entity  from  the  blood  by  encourag- 
ing its  action  ?  Both  pides  of  the  problem  have  already  been 
supported  in  the  management  of  smallpox — one  party 
endeavoaiing  to  diminish,  and  another  to  ungment,  the  vario- 
Jons  eruption.  The  result  was  amply  sufficient  to  indicate, 
in  that  disease  at  least,  that  it  is  better  to  counteract  the 
^fleets  of  a  poison,  than  to  encourage  its  manifestations. 

Presuming,  then,  that  what  ia  true  of  VHriola  may  be  true 
of  other  forme  of  inflammation,  we  next  proceed  to  inquire 
I^BitO  the  effects  which  we  must  counteract.  These  are, 
notably,  a  physical  change,  and  a  consequent  alteration  of  the 
aomuil  processes  of  hfe.  As  a  man  who  &ets  himself  during 
ttie  period  attending  and  following  the  loss  of  a  large  portion 
of  his  fortune,  finds  after  a  time  that  he  can  live  without  the 
port  lost,  so  does  the  syetem  fume  at  the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  body,  which,  after  a  time,  can  be  spared 
, without  material  detriment  to  life.     In  both  cases  the  relief 
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will  eome  spontaneonslT,  but  it  may  be  basiened  on  by 
jndicions  treatment. 

When  an  organ  is  inflamed,  tbe  circulation  of  tbe  blood 
'  throagbont  it  is  impeded ;  as  tbe  blood  is  prevented  from 
passing  on.  Nature,  so  to  speak,  attempts  to  drive  it,  and 
gets  into  a  fever  because  sbe  cannot  succeed.  K,  tben,  we 
ean  by  any  means  diminish  tbe  resistance  to  the  blood's  flow, 
we  shall  calm  those  efforts  which  are  made  to  remove  the 
stoppage.  Experience,  both  clinical  and  microscopical,  tells 
us  that  the  resistance  can  be  lessened  bv  the  local  nse  of 
opium,  by  mechanical  pressure,  and  by  the  removal  of  the 
blood  accumulated  in  the  diseased  part  by  means  of  a  large 
incision;  and  we  can  calm  the  energy  of  the  furious  heart 
anil  arteries  by  venesection  and  febrifuges.  When  possible, 
we  make  no  difficulty  in  using  the  first  plan.  We  hesitate 
to  adopt  the  last,  for  experience  shows  that  it  is  best  not  to 
deteriorate  nature's  powers  by  depriving  her  of  the  sinews  of 
war,  or  by  poisoning  her  food. 

But  the  reader  will  recognise  that  there  may  be  internal 
inflammation  in  which  neither  local  bleeding,  pressure,  nor 
freezing  can  be  used,  and  will  naturally  inquire,  What  can  be 
done  then  ? 

Before  we  can  reply  to  this  inquiry,  let  us  look  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  face,  and  ask  what  will  the  inflammation  do  if  it 
runs  its  own  course  ?  Experience  tells  us  that  it  will  end  in 
getting  well  (**  resolution,"  as  it  is  technically  called),  in  the 
effusion  of  matter  greatly  in  excess  of  that  produced  in 
health,  in  causing  such  deterioration  as  to  convert  the  struc- 
ture affected  into  a  fluid,  creum-like  'pus'  (technically  called 
**  suppuration,"  or  the  formation  of  an  abscess),  or  in  the 
absolute  destruction  of  the  tissue  (technically  called  **  gan- 
grene," or  mortification). 


IC  tben,  ««  dMin  lo  pnnM 
ittlimd6oa  tit  ttame  from  tke  reonhs  of  tk»  <ti«nw  in  ^1u^^ 
tiMt.  h  ifl  dor  diBt  «a  uut  adesroar  to  ^re,  ur  to  mwon*, 
M  hi^  a  state  of  httiib  ia  the  part  afieeUd,  and  m  tb*  bo4y 
genenJIj,  a<  ia  rompatible  with  th«  preaeuM  of  a  dutnrtiiiig 
eanae. 

When  we  look  to  ultimate  ends,  rather  than  to  imiuediala 
Tcenlts,  and  recognise  that  the  means  whirh  allay  fever  and 
calm  the  heart's  inorditiate  action,  nre  thoM  vhich  promote 
■npporation.  Ac.,  we  consider  it  most  judicious  to  dt'nliiie  to 
hny  present  eomfort  with  the  eoiu  of  future  dan^r. 

We  now  allow  onrselTes  to  bquire  into  tlie  "  n-lati»ns  "  of 
inflanunation.  and  ask,  ^Vhethor  it  is  the  brother  of  hif;b 
health,  reptetioa,  and  jollity,  ov  the  appaua^te  of  misery, 
wretchedness,  distress,  and  starvation  ?  Bx{iurioi)cti  tdllf  us 
that  thongh  many  n  boil  luny  be  traced  in  yiutth  to  the  indul- 
gence in  "  spices,"  and  thoo^h  brandy,  viiiei^ur,  ulu,  tmd  eloviw 
will  give  a  rubicund  nose,  yet  that,  us  it  riili'.  woiiltb,  luxury, 
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■nd  Mmifbrt,  in  the  domicile  ind  outside,  gire  eompimtive 
immuiuty  from  inflammation,  whilst  poTerty,  dehsnchezy,  Ae.» 
eneonnge  its  setirity.  A  fiisting  man  has  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  impecnnioos  tnunp,  from  his  Teiy 
exercise,  gets  Inflammation  of  the  legs.  Conseqnentlj,  we 
infer  that  phologoses  are  more  likelj  to  be  warded  off,  and, 
if  present,  to  be  cored,  by  a  good  diet  than  by  a  starvation 
-  system.  When  experience  tells  ns  that  men  may  die  because 
they  have  not  strength  to  get  well,  it  is  clear  that  a  roborant 
is  preferable  to  a  reducing  diet.  Tet  it  is  upon  this  last  that 
patients  are  most  commonly  expected  to  recruit  their  enfeebled 
forces ! 

We  have  previously  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
local  as  well  as  general  medication  ;  and  the  question  now 
arises,  Can  we  in  any  way  modify  the  state  of  an  internal 
organ,  so  as  to  assist  it  artificially  in  recovering  its  normal 
condition  ?  We  have  already  answered  this  query  in  the 
affirniative,  and  stated  that  opiates,  iucision,  and  pressure 
will,  one  or  all,  improve  the  condition  of  inflamed  parts. 
FuT  exjimi)le,  opium  to  narcotism,  and  strapping,  both  relieve 
oreliiti-:,  large  incisions  relieve  erysipelas,  and  an  inflamed 
mamma  may  be  reduced  by  a  firm  bandage.  But  these 
cannot  be  used  when  internal  organs  are  afiected.  The 
last  cannot,  I  believe,  be  influenced  for  good  in  the  acute 
stage,  but  in  the  sec<jnd  they  may  be  stimulated  to  get  welL 

The  **  stimulation  '*  of  internal  organs  may  be  efiected, 
either  by  administering  remedies  more  or  less  irritating  by 
the  mouth,  and  so  introducing  them  into  the  blood,  or  by 
applying  them  to  the  skin,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in 
contact  with  it  until  a  portion  of  the  excitant  has  permeated 
the  tissues  and  reached  the  portion  of  the  body  which  is 


ution  is  recent,  cantbaridee  will  e 
perate  it ;  when  ebioiue,  the  same  material  will  saaiat  the 
part  injured  to  recover  iUtif.* 

Let  OB  now  Bborti;  sun  sp  wliat  we  consider  to  be  the 
I  rontine  treatment  ot  inflammation.  Locally  keep  the 
part  as  cool  as  poeeible,  even  with  ice,  or  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear.  No  two  pen  <na  are  alike  in  respect  to  the 
relief  given  b;  coM  or  heat.  With  some,  the  first  onlj 
increases  pain  and  agony  ;  in  others,  it  dsadeas  them  entiroljr. 
Endeavour  to  keep  the  affected  part  ia  the  most  ptoleet 
possible  repose  ;  if  it  can  be  easilj  ntaosged,  Jodse  ths  dtm 
to  teliero  tenaioii,  or  strap  the  iuflantd  otgta  to  Aiin  Iba 
nnwaated  blood  sway.  Generallj  aDsjr  teter  bf  ^poaffof^ 
bj  the  ue  ot  water  as  ■  drink,  by  tfctn  diet,  anal  by  sbsolote 
K^ose  ot  body  and  aoM.  Esduv  aO  itroag  medJciasa  of 
ewj  load.  Ofian  m  a  past  eonfurt.  No  akidtol  sboatd 
be  tabs  wUli*  Acre  is  itronx  isvsr.  After  the  first  lw> 
t,  the  patieul  alwoU 

by  laeal  f*-™*^^™-      liAiaaisliaui  vitbottt  liner  le^^w 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

ON  FEYBB. 

Now  and  formerly — Change  of  ideas — ^An  old  opinion — FallaoiflB 
fallen — Few  good  new  BtmotoreB  reared — Labour  in  vain — Nature  of 
feyer — Canses — Influence  of  causes — Examples — ^Fever  a  symptom, 
not  a  disease — Illustrations — Poisons — ^Variety  of — Typha — Ck>bra — 
Animal  poisons — Conducting  to  health — Plans  adopted — Value  of 
drugs — Quinine — Hydrate  of  chloral — Treatment  generally — Death 
from  debility — Pulse — Case — Proposed  definition — Lewes — Richard- 
son. 

As  each  successive  essay  on  the  best  methods  of  treating 
disease  comes  up  for  consideration,  I  am  struck  with  the 
difference  between  Jiow  and  formerly.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  art,  science,  mystery,  call  it  what  we  will,  of  medicine, 
which  remained  almost  unchanged  for  centuries,  has  under- 
gone more  alteration  during  the  last  thirty  years  than  in  all 
its  previous  existence.  We  are  no  longer  contented,  like  our 
forefathers  were,  to  practise  according  to  *  the  rules  ;*  nor  do 
we,  like  many  amongst  our  predecessors,  strike  out  new  paths 
from  the  sole  desire  of  making  ourselves  conspicuous ;  and 
from  the  necessity  of  making  a  book,  that  we  may,  by 
advertising  it,  give  ourselves  the  puff  indirect.  It  strikes  me 
forcibly  that  there  is  now  an  earnestness  in  scientific  inquiry, 
generally,  which  has  extended  itself  to  medicine,  and  that 
modem  investigators   pursue   their    observations    with    the 


primary  object  of  atlaiiiiiig  to  real  knowledge.  If  we  try  to 
diiicorer  by  what  means  this  advance  has  been  made,  we  find 
that  it  is  mainly  due  to  a  rigid  andeavonr  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  import  of  the  words  which  we  employ,  when 
describing  phenomena  under  our  notice,  and  a  desire  never 
to  use  a  woril  that  implies  a  theory.  For  example,  there  is 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  modem  author  who  talks 
about  "anUphlogiatic  treatmimt,"  "animal  spirits,"  "cru- 
dities,'' "the  vapours,"  &c.  Even  the  word  "hysteria," 
once  more  popular  amongst  tlie  doctors  than  any  other,  ie 
being  dropped,  as  indicating  a  theory  of  which  intelligent 
physicians  are  now  Ihoroughly  ashamed. 

I  have  before  me.  at  the  present  time,  a  work  entitled  The 
Condatie  of  Phiitudaiia,  written  in  London,  A.  D,  1086,  by 
Dr.  Gideon  Harvey,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty, 
and,  consequently,  a  man  of  no  mean  position,  yet  he  thus 
writes  about  aporients  in  fever: — "  Those  daily  evocuations 
raised  the  ebullition  of  the  blood,  hindered  the  digestion  of 
hnmonrs,  prevented  the  transpiration  of  the  fuUginons 
malignant  salts  through  the  pores,  enraged  the  vital  and 
animal  spirits,  and  were  the  sole  canse  that  obstnictod  the 
cure,"  p.  66.  AVho,  let  me  ask,  could  use  these  words  with 
Knything  like  a  definite  meaning?  and  who  conld  really  strive 
to  understand  them  without  finding  that  his  knowledge  of 
fever  was  excessively  vague  ?  On  the  other  hand,  could  any 
one  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  language  referred  to 
without  feeling  himself  botmd  to  rephice  such  a  description 
by  a  better  ? 

Here,  however,  comes  a  difficulty.  There  are  abundance 
of  things  upon  which  false  notions  have  been  formed ;  and 
the  number  of  those  who  can  ridicule  such  fancies  is  onor- 
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mons ;  but  the  list  of  those  who  have  erected  an  edifiee  npon 
the  remains  of  destroyed  stnictnres  is  infinitely  small,  "^th 
many,  it  is  almost  regarded  as  a  crime  for  a  man  to  pnll 
down  a  &yoarite  theory,  nntil  he  is  prepared  to  bnild  up 
another  in  its  place.  Snch  evidently  prefer  to  pay  homage 
to  a  straw,  than  seek  for  a  reality ;  and  delight  to  take  bad 
money,  rather  than  bother  themselves  to  replace  it  with  pore 
coin.  To  the  philosopher,  however,  the  work  of  destruction 
often  precedes  that  of  discovery.  To  illustrate  the  bearing 
of  these  remarks,  let  me  imagine  that  an  agriculturist  party 
have  started  for  some  gold  diggings,  and  have  alighted  upon 
a  vein  of  iron  pyrites,  which  they  regard  as  gold.  They 
work  diligently  at  the  mine,  and  imagine  that  they  are 
making  a  rapid  fortune ;  but  one  of  their  number,  more 
observant  than  the  rest,  doubts  whether  the  metal  found  is 
what  they  fancy.  Little  by  little  he  builds  up  his  proofs, 
and  demonstrates  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  he  is  labouring 
in  vain.  He  cannot  tell  what  the  material  is,  but  he  knows 
what  it  is  not,  and  seeks  elsewhere  for  gold.  The  rest  of  his 
fellows,  unwilling  to  bo  disturbed  in  their  faith,  work  on  and 
pile  up  a  mass  of  rubbish,  good  only  whore  oil  of  vitriol  is 
wanted.  So  it  is  with  fever ;  there  is  many  a  doctor  who 
knows  what  it  is  not,  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  really  know 
what  it  is. 

The  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  fever  is  rendered 
the  more  difficult  because  the  word  has  more  or  less  vague- 
ness. It  is  used  to  indicate  both  a  symptom  of  disease 
and  the  disease  itself ;  and  the  matter  is  still  farther  com- 
plicated by  there  being  many  diseases,  of  various  origin, 
all  grouped  under  the  same  head.  For  example,  we  find 
fever  attending  measles,  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  gout,  water 


in  the  head,  and  consumption,  aa  a  Ejmptom,  luid  not  as 
a  aubetantial  disease;  whilst  in  tjphas,  ague,  tind  rcmit- 
tenta,  we  see  the  fever  regarded  ua  a  substantiiU  complaint. 
To  endeavour  to  remove  this  difficulty,  there  is  ft  etroug 
desire  at  the  present  day  to  examine  rigidly  mto  the  qneation 
whether  fever  is  not,  uuder  all  circumstances,  a  symptom, 
and  never  pe>-  se  on  independent  disease.  To  many  this 
may  seem  like  splitting  hairs,  but  a  moment's  consider- 
ation will  show  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved. 
Look  at  yon  man,  for  example,  raving  in  his  words,  fiuioas 
in  hie  manner,  dangerous  to  others,  destructive  to  himself; 
his  shouts,  gesticulations,  and  fury  are  conspicuons,  but 
they  are  not  a  disease.  They  are  symptoms  of  drunkenness, 
or  insanity,  or  they  are  '■  make  believe.'"  We  judge  of  the 
danger  the  man  is  in,  not  so  much  by  what  he  is  doing,  but 
by  tbe  cause  in  operation  to  make  him  act  as  he  does.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  man  is  hot,  thirsty,  weak,  and  delirious, 
we  ought  to  investigate  what  makes  him  so,  rather  than 
content  ourselves  with  saying  he  has  fever. 

We  see  the  importance  of  this  consideration  still  further 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  errors  into  which  practi- 
tioners have  been  led  liy  regarding  fever  as  a  substantial 
disease.  Experience  has  shown,  for  example,  that  every 
effort  to  beat  down  tbe  remittents  of  hot  countries,  and  to 
subdue  our  own  "  continued  fevers"  by  force,  baa  eventuated 
in  a  fearful  mortality.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
waa  a  period  wherein  everybody  stricken  down  by  such 
complaints  had  more  chance  of  life  if  left  alotic,  than  if 
placed  under  the  care  of  an  eminent  or  other  physician. 

As  soon  as  ever  we  regard  fever  as  a  symptom,  tliat  is  to 
say,  as  an  effect  following  a   certain  cause, 
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apparent  that  an  investigation  into  the  canses  are  of  more 
importance  than  a  close  observation  of  effects.  A  few  illus- 
trations will  demonstrate  this.  A.  B.,  a  delicate  child,  has 
an  attack  of  pyrexia;  its  gums  are  looked  at,  and  found  to  be 
tmnid  and  tender ;  they  are  lanced,  and  the  illness  is  over. 
0.  D.  has  fever,  sore  eyes,  and  cough ;  an  eruption  appears ; 
it  is  measles,  and  the  danger  is  not  great.  E.  F.,  has  fever ; 
it  soon  subsides,  but  recurs  day  by  day ;  other  symptoms 
show  that  he  has  water  in  the  head,  and  the  danger  to  life  is 
imminent.  G.  H.  has  pyrexia  and  pain  in  the  back ;  by-and- 
bye  he  has  small-pox,  and  if  he  dies  he  perishes,  not  from 
the  fever,  but  from  that  which  gave  rise  to  it.  I.  J.  has  cold 
shivering  heat  and  sweating  to-day,  but  none  to-morrow;  they 
return  the  third  day ;  he  has,  indeed,  ague,  and  the  cause 
of  this  is  soon  known. 

Without  multiplying  instances,  we  may  say  that  the 
phenomena  to  which  the  name  of  fever  is  given  arise  ap- 
parently from  many  causes,  which  can,  nevertheless,  be 
reduced  to  one,  viz.,  disorder  in  the  circulatory  apparatus. 
This  disorder  may  be  brought  about  by  nervous  irritation, 
as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  by  something  which  modifies 
the  normal  condition  of  the  nervous  masses,  e.g.,  intense 
anxiety  of  mind,  passion,  a  mechanical  injury,  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  in  parts  largely  supplied  with  nerves,  &c. 
It  is  also  brought  about  by  rapid  alternations  of  temperature, 
from  great  heat  to  moist  cold ;  from  a  very  exhausted  con- 
dition of  the  body;  or  by  the  presence  of  some  agent  in 
the  system  whose  existence  can  often  only  be  hypothetically 
proved,  and  to  which  the  name  of  poison  has  been  given. 

As   a  rule,   the   poisons   which  are   called  mineral  and 
vegetable,  when  taken  into  the  body,  do  not  give  rise  to  the 
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aymptoma  called  fever.  The  poUons  which  give  rise  to 
pyrexia  are  maiiily  of  animal  origin.  Yet,  even  here  we 
speak  hesitatingly,  for  no  one  has  ever  yet  been  able  to 
isolate  one  such  product.  Allowing,  then,  as  we  are  bound 
to  do,  that  we  may  be  wrong  altogelher  in  attributing  ferer 
to  animal  poisons,  we  say,  provisionally  if  you  will,  that 
fever  is  produced  by  the  poison  of  measles,  scarlatina, 
erysipelas,  emall-pox,  and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
we  mnet  call '  typba.' 

In  each  of  these  caseB,  the  poison  operates  in  a  definite 
way,  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  phenomena  of 
snake  bite.  When  once  a  cobra  has  driven  its  poison  fang 
into  the  subcutaneous  structures  of  a  man.  no  human  power 
can  undo  what  has  been  done  ;  the  poison  is  in  the  blood, 
and  must  work  its  will.  What  its  effects  are,  experience  has 
shown  ;  and  the  same  master  tells  us,  that  the  only  chance 
of  man's  sorvival  is  that  his  nalurol  processes  of  life  shall 
be  luded  to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  newly  imported 
force.  If  we  ean  keep  the  man  alive,  he  will  not  die  ;  we  do 
not  cnre  him,  but  nature  does.  Now,  it  stands  to  reason, 
that  a  man  thus  bitten  stands  a  good  or  a  bad  chance 
according  to  the  quantity  and  malignancy  of  the  poison 
injected  into  his  veins,  and  his  own  constitutional  vigour. 
We  can  still  further  sec  that  his  chance  of  life  wiU  be 
diminished  if  a  doctor  endeavours  to  cure  him  by  giving  him 
drugs  which  operate  in  the  same  way  as  the  venom  does. 
Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  odds  in  his  favour  will  be 
increased  by  givitg  medicines  whose  operation  opposes  the 
deleterious  influences  of  the  cobra. 

So  it  is  with  such  fever-produciag  elements  as  the  scar- 
latinal, &c.  A  large  dose,  actually  or  relatively,  an  nnfaToar- 
able  constitution,  and  the  like,  augment  the  danger. 
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But  this  is  not  all ;  we  learn  from  observers  that,  when 
snake  poisons  produce  their  symptoms,  the  duration  is  more 
or  less  limited.  To  such  an  extent  is  this,  that  the  physician 
feels  that  his  patient  will  get  well  if  he  can  be  kept  aUve  for 
a  certain  nmnber  of  hoars.  At  the  end  of  a  definite  period, 
the  influence  of  the  venom  becomes  expended,  and  its  power 
for  modifying  the  operations  of  the  body  is  lost  entirely. 

In  like  manner,  each  animal  poison  has  a  more  or  less 
definite  tendency,  and  produces  a  disease  of  limited  duration. 
We  may,  metaphorically,  compare  the  strength  of  measles  to 
the  power  of  a  bow,  that  of  chicken-pox  to  a  gun,  that  of 
small-pox  to  a  rifle,  &c.  I  think  that,  when  once  an  animal 
poison  is  imbibed  into  the  body,  it  is  as  difficult  to  arrest  its 
career  as  it  is  to  stop  the  course  of  a  cannon  ball,  until  its 
force,  given  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun-powder,  is  expended. 
We  may  deflect  it  easily,  but  to  arrest  it  suddenly  is  to 
ensure  a  certain  amount  of  destruction. 

If  our  reasoning  be  correct,  it  will  be  almost  self-evident 
that  in  fever  we  must  endeavour  to  conduct  the  patient  to 
health,  rather  than  recklessly  oppose  the  efiect  of  the  disease. 
We  must  help  nature,  rather  than  encourage  the  animal 
poison. 

Though  many  will,  doubtless,  go  thus  far  with  us,  there  is 
ample  cause  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  in 
which  nature  is  to  be  helped.  One  man  alleges  that  we  shall 
effect  our  purpose  if  we  pack  our  patients  in  wet  sheets,  and 
thus  assist  the  constitution  to  thrust  the  poison  out  through 
the  skin.  Another  administers  purgatives,  hoping  to  drive 
out  the  intruder  by  the  back  door.  Others  have  given 
emetics,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  peccant  matter  by  the  front. 
Some  have  bled,  hoping  to  induce  the  poison  to  go  out 


through  a  special  opening.  Many  have  tried  to  Bnbdue 
fever  bj-  giving  naaseating  drugs,  and  by  cooling  the  skill 
with  Hponging,  &c.  Others,  agaio,  have  resolutely  endea- 
vouied  to  support  the  person's  health  by  stimulants,  like 
Indian  doctors  do  in  cases  of  Riiake-bite.  A  few  have  as 
ene^ettcally  given  quinine.  All  of  these  boast  of  some 
saocess ;  bat,  on  being  tested  together,  the  general  failure  of 
many  piana  is  too  conspiciious  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  general 
value  of  others  is  too  great  to  be  denied.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
may  say,  the  less  active  the  interference  the  less  will  be  the 
danger,  ceteris  paribus :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may 
aver  that  the  danger  ia  iooreased  by  all  energetic  treatment. 
Bleeding  is  bad,  but  excess  of  stimulants  is 
Brandy  in  large  doses  is  prejudicial,  but  starvation  is  not  the 
reverse.  To  some  wine  is  of  vast  importance,  to  others  it 
does  more  harm  than  good. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  only  drug  which  is  of  real 
service  in  the  early  stage  of  fever  is  qolnine,  a  fall  dose  of 
which  sometimes  seems  to  cut  it  short.  If  this  does  no 
good,  opium,  or  the  hydrate  of  chloral, — whose  virtues  are 
great,  and  which,  thanks  to  Dr.  Richardson's  philosophic 
account  of  it,  has  a  great  future  before  it, — may  be  found 
usefiil  in  procuring  sleep ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  prefer  to  treat 
fevers  without  any  medicaments  at  all.  Administering  only 
whey,  milk,  jelly,  water,  ice,  broth,  &c.,  with  or  without 
alcohol  and  water. 

Yellow  fever  is  most  appropriately  treated  by  largo  doses 
of  quioiue.  This  drug,  used  as  a  prophylactic,  may  prevent 
a  man  catching  the  disease  when  it  is  epidemic  ;  and  if  he  is 
affected,  the  drug  enables  the  constitution  to  tolerate  the 
poison. 
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Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  treatment  reqmied 
in  the  varions  phases  of  fever,  about  which  we  have  nothing 
new  to  say,  we  would  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  danger  to 
life  which  frequently  arises  after  the  fever  is  over.  Under 
these  circumstances,  patients  are  generaUy  extremely  weak, 
though,  perhaps,  quite  unconscious  of  their  debility.  Hence, 
they  over-exert  themselves,  and  succumb  from  exhaustion. 
For  example,  an  army  surgeon  told  me  of  a  chum  of  his  who 
died,  after  recovery  from  yellow  fever,  of  exhaustion,  brought 
on  by  a  joyous  conversation,  in  which  there  was  many  a 
laughing  congratulation  upon  his  having  escaped  the  cemetery. 
The  case  referred  to  is  given  in  detail  on  another  page. 
Systematic  writers  also  frequently  relate  how  death  occurs 
suddenly  after  a  patient  has  been  sofficiontly  recovered  to 
leave  his  bod  and  walk.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  as  much 
danger  during  the  first  days  of  convalescence  from  this 
afiection  as  there  is  in  the  disease  itself.  In  fever  hospitals, 
many  patients  die  from  walking  to  the  water-closet,  or  even 
sitting  up  on  the  night  commode.  It  would  seem  that 
sometimes  the  complaint  has  inaugurated  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  cardiac  muscle  is  as  weak  as  it  is  in  fatty  degene- 
ration. That  such  a  condition  should  exist  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  complaint  we  can  well  understand,  for  all  the 
muscular  structures  are  alike  enfeebled  ;  but  we  cannot  well 
explain  why,  after  convalescence,  the  heart  alone  should 
remain  feeble.  However  we  may  explain  the  phenomena,  we 
may  take  advantage  of  it  as  a  means  of  prognosis.  A  weak 
heart  produces  a  fast  pulse  ;  and  this  again,  in  fever,  implies 
great  danger  to  Ufe.  A  patient  whose  pulse  keeps  steadily 
above  120  is  likely,  and  one  whose  pulse  keeps  on  increasing 
beyond  that  is  certain,  to  die. 
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L  most  remarkable  illnBtratioD  of  the  value  of  tliis  sign 
is  the  following.  A  joung  and  previonsly  healthy  woman 
had  typhus,  apparontly  very  mildly,  but  she  did  not  get  better 
as  she  ought.  When  I  saw  her,  she  waa  perfectly  seuBibJo, 
able  to  eat  and  drink,  to  wash  her  hands  and  face,  got  out  of 
bed  to  the  night  commode,  chauge  her  night-drese,  to  sleep 
well,  and  to  appear  generally  comfortable.  Bat  the  pulse 
was  140  when  the  woman  was  lying  down.  When  asked  my 
opinion,  I  said  that  "  it  was  pulse  verms  symptoms  ;  the  first 
said  she  would  die,  the  second  that  sbo  would  not."  It  is 
useless  to  describe  our  treatment  further  than  to  say  that  it 
was  restorative.  Yet,  day  by  day  passed  without  improve- 
ment ;  the  pulse  still  knelled  death,  but  the  general  symp- 
toms gave  hope.  The  first  proved  to  be  right,  for  one 
morning,  whilst  combing  her  hair,  she  quietly  lay  down  and 
died.  In  this  case,  we  saw  what  so  many  have  seen  before, 
viz.,  stimulants  producing  no  stimulalion,  food  digested  but 
giving  no  strength,  convalescence  without  recovery,  or 
refioveiy  without  cure.  The  body  hud  undergone  a  blight, 
and  the  heart  was  the  sole  organ  that  seemed  conscious  of  it. 
Such  an  efibct  may  bo  seen  from  grief,  anuety,  or  fright,  but 
from  fever  it  is  very  unusual. 

There  is,  in  the  li'i-iew  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred, 
a  remark  upon  fever  wliich  deserves  notice.  The  writer 
says — "  Might  we  suggest,  in  passing,  that  a  step  would  be 
made  in  tbo  right  directiou  by  defining  '  fever '  to  be  '  an 
increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood  ?'  " 
The  proposal  cannot,  I  think,  be  adopted,  because  we  have  a 
very  considerable  augmentation  in  the  blood's  heat  without 
there  being  fever.  For  example,  if  on  a  cold  day  in  winter 
we  are  exposed  on  the  lop  of  a  coach  to  a  keen  wind  at  20", 
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the  temperature  in  onr  limbs  and  face  will  drop  below  40f , 
nay,  it  may  touch  25®,  or  lower.  On  taking  internally  a 
good  jorum  of  hot  tea,  or  other  fluid,  there  will  be  an 
immediate  increase  of  the  body's  warmth,  yet  no  fever. 
Again,  it  has  been  found  in  Asiatic  cholera  that  the  thermo- 
meter frequently  indicates  a  temperature  in  the  internal  parts 
of  the  body  14®  above  the  normal  standard.  A  similar  rise 
occasionally  occurs  in  lock-jaw.  But,  few  would  say  that 
these  complaints  were  fever.  Still  fsuiher,  Lewes,  in  his 
Physiology  of  Common  Li/ef  vol.  i.,  pp.  444-5,  has  collected 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  heat  of  a  dead  body  has 
risen  to  118®  after  death,  and  where,  three  hours  after  the 
removal  of  the  viscera,  an  incision  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thigh  showed  a  temperature  of  110®.  Here  no  one  would 
say  there  could  by  any  possibility  be  fever.  We  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that,  in  pyrexia,  there  is  an  increase  of 
temperature,  for  even  our  instrument  makers  place  '*  fever 
heat"  on  their  thermometers.  But  this  scarcely  gives  us  any 
help  in  understanding  the  phenomenon.  At  one  period,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  might  gain  some  insight  into  the  matter 
by  a  reference  to  Dr.  Hichardson's  observation  upon  the  results 
of  operations  for  removing  a  limb,  or  other  large  part  of  the 
body.  He  showed  that,  when  an  integral  portion  of  the 
frame  was  lopped  off,  there  was  a  sudden  increase  in  the  heat 
of  the  mass  left  untouched.  To  this  augmentation,  surgeons 
do  give  the  name  of  fever.  Now,  I  think  that  all  physiolo- 
gical physicians  who  have  studied  the  subject  agree  that, 
when  any  organ  is  inflamed,  it  does  not  permit  a  circulation 
of  blood  through  it.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  manner  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  trunk.  Hence  arises  an  increment 
of  heat  in  the  latter.     But  this  has  no  bearing  upon  such 
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diseases  as  typhns,  relapsing,  and  yellow  fever,  in  which 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  particular  organ  b  affected ;  nor 
will  it  throw  light  npon  the  'hectic'  which  accompanies 
phthisis  and  other  forms  of  dehility. 
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CHAPTER     XXIX. 

ACUTE   BHBUMATIBM. 

Unlearning  often  requisite — Men  before  their  time — ^Abandoning 
old  ideas — Selection  of  points  for  inquiry — Acute  rheumatism,  Dr.  Q. 
Bodd — Natural  History  of  disease — How  learned — Fallacies — 
HomoBopathio  statistics — Author^s  aocoont  of  the  disease — Symptoms 
in  detail — Perspiration — Soar  smell — Observations  upon  the  odour — 
Deductions — Indications  of  treatment — Statistics  of  Hahnemann's 
followers — ^Duration  of  the  disease — Fallacies  about  elimination — 
Pneumonia  a  cause  of  death  in  acute  rheumatism — Alkalies  and  lime- 
juice — Various  experiences — Plans  and  drugs  tried — Heart  affections — 
A  reprinted  memoir. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many  teachers,  and  by  many  masters, 
in  nearly  every  business  and  profession,  that  it  is  far  easier 
to  instil  correct  principles  and  practice  into  those  wholly 
ignorant  of  them,  than  into  those  who  have  already  learned 
bad  ones,  and  believe  them  to  be  good.  The  musketry 
inspectors  at  Hythe  declare  that  a  novice  who  never  handled 
a  gun  can  be  taught  to  be  a  good  rifleman  much  sooner  than 
a  gamekeeper,  who  is  familiar  with  a  fowling-piece,  and  proud 
of  birding  skiU.  So  also  in  medicine ;  it  is  far  easier  to 
induce  a  young  man  to  adopt  sound,  tenable,  and  apparently 
truthful  principles,  than  to  persuade  an  oldster  to  review  his 
ideas,  or  reform  his  practice.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
natural  propensity  is,  that  progress  is  painfully  slow,  and 
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■nd  raperijitro  ve  ba  onleants  bis  fint  knoiriodge,  and 
riow^  attaiiM  trrwirtbing  m<H«  tnistworiby,  wilbont  tbe  aid 
of  a  aafllcr  or  efoi  a  ni^  Eympallusiiig  friend. 

I  ksov  *^^~-|;  imoro  painful,  in  mv  post  experieow,  Iban 
Iho  feelii^  of  doafaA  wbidi  gndnaOy  sfade  upon  my  mind, 
ra^Mcting  tte  vrntidt^  of  tboae  traUn  wfaicb  I  bad  teken 
great  puna  to  masUr.  As  mia^nng  gradnally  wielded  tb« 
bamm«r  of  (he  iconoclast,  and  ^voke  down  from  its  nidM 
one  statue,  eret  respected,  aft«r  anotbei,  there  «ani«  iht 
drearr  feeling  that  I  had  spent  my  strength  for  noagbt,  amd 
that  I  most  begin  the  medical  world  anew.  Yet  «R«r  awUk 
the  idea  rerived  that  there  must  be  some  tmth  in  mediciMi  if 
one  only  knew  how  to  seek  it  aright ;  and  with  this  came  Uw 
wish  to  search  for,  and  to  do  something  to  establish,  tme 
principles,  which  shonld  sweep  away  all  the  mists  engendered 
by  despondency. 

With  eo  many  new  points  as  then  offered  themselves  for 
inveetigatioii,  selection  was  difBcnlt ;  to  grapple  with  all 
aeemed  impossible,  and  accident  had  much  to  do  with  tbe 
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eonuneneemeiiL  But  I  soon  kfond  that  the  experience  of 
the  put  WB8  only  aTukble,  as  a  fine  of  bfeakera  is  to  a 
mariner,  to  warn  him  off  the  shore,  bat  not  to  direct  him  to 
his  haven.  Kew  and  carefol  observations  had  to  be  made  in 
afanost  every  snbjeet  ;  and  this  involved  so  much  time, 
**  practice,*'  investigation,  and  experiment,  that  years  ekpsed 
ere  anything  fike  refiable  principles  were  fomid. 

When  foond,  they  seemed  simple  enough,  bat  mnch  obser- 
vation at  the  bedside  was  necessary  ere  their  trostworthinees 
eonld  be  tested*  This  having  been  effected  to  a  considenble 
degree,  I  conceive  myself  jastified  in  imparting  the  conclnsiops 
which  have  been  drawn  to  the  profession  generally,  that  they 
may  be  still  farther  examined. 

Amongst  the  many  sabjects  taken  up,  *  acute  rheumatism  * 
has  had  no  inconsiderable  place.  Whilst  Dr.  Budd's  clerk  in 
London,  my  sympathies  were  excited  by  seeing  the  fearful 
sufferings  entailed  by  that  disease  on  the  patient  at  the  time, 
and  the  **  imprimatur  *'  which  it  often  stamped,  of  death 
from  disease  of  the  heart  in  the  near  future.  On  listening  to 
clinical  lectures,  and  reading  various  books,  attending  also 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  partizan  to  the  controversial  letters 
in  the  current  literature  of  the  profession,  I  soon  found  that 
very  strong  doubts  existed  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  its  proper  treatment.  Before  doubts  could  be 
resolved,  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  upon 
stand-points,  to  get  some  accurate  definitions,  which  not  only 
close  observers  would  agree  to,  but  which  were  also  true  to 
nature.     But  none  such  could  be  found. 

Before  doctors  can  decide  as  to  the  value  of  *'  treatment  ** 
in  any  disease,  they  ought  to  have  a  definite  notion  of  what 
that  disease  would  be  if  allowed  to  run  an  unchecked  career. 
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by  the  latter  is  scarcely  sufficiently  copious  or  exact  to  be 
trasted  to.  * 

In  the  absence  of  straightforward  testimony,  indirect 
analogy,  or  circomstantial  evidence,  most  be  resorted  to 
provisionally;  and  where  this  is  compatible  with  clinical 
observations,  it  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  tmsted. 

From  all  these  various  sources,  then,  we  venture  to  draw 
up  the  following  account  of  the  complaint  of  which  we  now 
treat,  and  our  ideas  of  the  way  in  which  it  should  be 
managed. 

Acute  rheumatism  is  a  disease  marked  by  extreme  panor 
of  the  skin,  great  pain  in  most  of  the  joints,  feverishness,  a 
tendency  to  perspiration,  and  a  peculiar,  but  evanescent, 
inflammation  of  the  fibrous  structures  generally,  especially 
those  of  the  hands,  feet,  knees,  and  heart.  It  has  been 
asserted,  upon  adequate  testimony,  that  the  blood  in  this 
disease  contains  an  unusual  amount  of  flbrinc,  which  is,  in 
itself,  a  f(ood  indication  of  a  debilitated  state  of  the  consti- 

those  of  scarlatina,  physical  injaries,  such  as  occar  in  railway  smashes  and 
other  acoiileiitH,  and  typhaR  fever.  The  cnltivation  of  the  intellect  has  its 
penaltieB  hh  well  as  its  pleasnres.  A  highly  trained  intelligence  snccnmbsto 
corporeal  liami  sooner  than  does  the  life  of  a  hewer  of  wood.  But  a  drawer 
of  water,  who  has  enongh  to  eat  and  drink,  wiU  snrvive  a  crash  that  would 
canse  his  i>overty  stricken  neighboors  to  give  np  the  ghost. 

*  As  an  iiln»tration  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  a  short  controversy  whieh  I 
had  with  the  homnoopathic  Dr.  Hayward.  in  tlie  Medtcal  Mirror.  He  accosed 
me  of  misrepresenting  the  duration  of  pneamonia  treated  on  Hahnemann's 
system.  The  period  aK.signed  by  him  was  fAbnlonsly  small;  and,  as  both 
our  statistics  were  drawn  from  the  same  source,  it  was  desirable  to  dear  up 
the  discrepancy  between  us.  This  was  soon  done.  I  calculated  the  length 
of  the  illness  from  the  establishment  of  the  disease  to  the  recovery.  Dr.  H., 
on  the  other  hand,  calculated  the  persistence  of  pneumonia,  treated  hom<BO- 
pathically,  from  the  time  when  the  first  globule  was  ordered,  to  conra- 
lescence.  Such  a  plan  vitiates  aU  Hahnemannic  statistics,  except  those 
which  are  given  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  the  profession  generally. 
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tutioD.  The  tongue  hiav  be  healthy- looking ;  but  wherever 
there  ia  oxcesBive  swonting,  it  ia  ordinarily  pale,  and  coated 
with  a  tliick  yellowish -white  far ;  occaBionally,  it  ia  brown  and 
dry,  like  that  in  typhus. 

As  a  matter  <if  detail,  we  assert  (1.)  that  the  whiter  the 
complexion  is,  the  greater  are  the  tendency  to  aweat,  the 
fleverity  of  the  pain,  and  the  gravity  of  the  disease,  I  hsTo 
never  eoen  a  mild  case  in  which  perspiration  was  a  marked 
aymptom ;  nor  a  case  in  which  there  was  an  abundant  aecre- 
tion  from  the  akin  that  was  not  abuve  the  average  in  snverity ; 
nor  a  single  inatance  ia  wbiuh  sweating  was  not  attended  by 
increased  sufl'erinj; ;  nor  in  which  a  comparative  drying  of 
the  akin  was  not  a  good  sign.  My  obscrvationB  on  this  point 
am  strongly  opposed  to  those  of  Dr.  Fnllor  and  others,  who 
affirm  that  the  SQlfering  and  aeverity  of  the  diaease  are  less  in 
those  who  perspire  much,  than  in  those  whoae  akin  is  dry. 
The  maLter  is  the  more  important,  as  the  doctors  alluded  to 
regard  the  eitidation  as  an  elimination  of  a  poison,  a 
•alutary  effort  of  nature,  and  a  thing  to  be  encooraged. 
(2.)  The  more  profuae  the  perspiration,  the  sooner  it  decom- 
poses and  emolls  sour;  and,  conversely,  the  aonrer  the  sweat, 
tiie  more  feeble  is  the  patient,  and  the  more  severe  the  disease. 
(8.)  Aa  ttie  amount  of  the  audation  ia  a  fair  indication  of  the 
severity  of  the  complaint,  so  is  it  an  indication  of  the  proba- 
bility of  cardiac  complications.  (4.)  The  local  inSammation 
of  the  hand,  &e.,  is  a&  evanescent  as  that  of  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia. (3.)  Cardiac  attacks  are  as  transient  as  the  other 
local  inflammationa,  (6.)  All  local  inflammations  are  more 
•evere  and  enduring  when  the  amotmt  of  sweating  is  great, 
fiion  when  the  skin  is  dry.  (7,)  Such  treatment  aa  reduces 
the  coDBtitation,  n.g.,  bleeding,  purging,  calomel,  &c.,  faronrs 
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the  occurrence,  and  increases  the  severity  of  cardiac  and 
articular  complications.  The  same  practice  increases  the 
secretion  of  the  skin,  and  the  sourness  of  the  odour  exhaled 
by  the  sufferer's  linen,  &c.  (8.)  The  more  seyere  the 
disease,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in  the  blood. 
(9.)  During  convalescence  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  patient  has  much  difficulty  in  regaining  strength. 
(10.)  In  ordinary  cases,  rheumatic  fever  is  as  exhausting  as 
typhus. 

Putting  all  these  flEtcts  together  (and  I  abstain  from  accu- 
mulating evidence  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  simply  from  a 
wish  to  avoid  unnecessary  detail),  we  draw  the  deductions : — 
(1.)  That  in  acute  rheumatism  there  is  great  poverty  of  blood, 
and  great  constitutional  exhaustion.  (2.)  That  its  symptoms 
are  aggravated  by  depletion  in  any  form.  (8.)  That  certain 
remedies  are  presumed  to  have  been  efficacious  by  being  used 
to  drive  away  symptoms  spontaneously  evanescent.  (4.)  That 
such  plans  of  treatment  as  do  not  diminish  the  natural  vigour, 
will  have  more  chance  of  success  than  those  which  do ;  hence 
the  comparative  success  of  homoeopathy,  with  its  inert  doses 
of  powerless  drugs.  (5.)  The  roborants  are  more  useful  than 
a  purely  expectant  plan  of  treatment. 

All  these  conclusions  are,  it  will  be  seen,  more  or  less 
negative.  They  point  out  the  shoals  which  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  so  far  they  prevent  us  making  shipwreck ;  but  they  do 
not  assist  us  in  discovering  the  true  channel  that  we  ought 
to  follow. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  any  true  indication 
for  treatment  exists,  some  have  had  recourse  to  organic 
chemistiy,  have  tested  the  blood  and  various  other  fluids,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  produce  acute  rheumatism  synthetically. 
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Host  ingecions  the  inveetigatione  have  been.  Others  have 
resolved  to  drop  all  theory,  and  to  etick  to  a  pure  empiriciBin. 
A  few,  again,  hare  detenumed  to  "treat  symptoms"  alone, 
&Dd  have  tried  to  relieve  pain  vith  npimi],  ezhauBtion  by 
brandy,  and  iafiaminatioD  by  lecubea  or  bhsters.  All  seem 
to  have  success,  yet  how  much  Js  it  worth  ? 

To  determine  this,  let  us  consolt  the  stattstice  of  Hahne- 
masnism,  so  as  to  arrive  approximately  at  the  natural  history 
of  the  disease,  when  not  interfered  with  by  active  treatment. 
Id  47  coses  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  reported  hy  Drs. 
Warmb  and  Caspar,  there  were  only  7  recoveries  under  20 
days;  but  of  these  the  duration  varied  from  4  to  20.  The 
writers  conclude  that  a  duration  of  8  days  is  eiceptionally 
short ;  20  to  SO  is  the  usual  time,  80  to  50  a  rare  one,  and 
60  to  70  is  imuBaally  long.  Dr.  Black,  writing  iu  the 
HointEopatkic  Journal,  No.  44,  p.  280,  records  his  own 
experience  iu  15  cases.  Two  are  doubtful  as  regards  dia- 
gnosis ;  of  these,  one  recovered  in  9  days,  the  other  was 
fatal ;  excluding  these,  one  case  recovered  in  9  days,  three  in 
12,  one  in  14.  The  average  duration  of  the  whole  being  21 
days ;  in  4  the  heart  became  affected ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
in  one  case  wbelber  the  affection  was  not  dependent  on  a 
former  attack  ;  in  a  second  the  heart  was  cnred  in  two  days ; 
in  the  third  the  heart  recovered  itself  to  a  considerable  extent. 
A  rouifh  murmur  was  noticed  on  the  sccoud  day,  becoming 
very  faint  on  the  fifth,  recurring  on  the  thirtieth  day,  but 
dimlniahing  again  on  the  forty-sixth.  The  recovery  from 
the  thenmatiBm  was  imperfect,  and  the  duration,  thoagh 
reported  as  47  days,  was  from  September  2Btb  to  Fobra- 

^L      itiy.     The  fourth  case  was  one  of  endocarditis,  and  recovered 

^M     perfectly. 
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imongst  Caspar's  cases  there  are  two  deaths,  ami  two 
I  Ibllowed  bj  very  severe  chorea — one  of  these  being  fatal. 

We  may  then  approximately  take  about  three  weeks  as  the 
natural  average  doratiou  of  the  disease,  the  extremes  varying 
from  four  (laj's  to  three  months. 

If,  therefore,  under  one  plan  of  treatment  the  average  is 
longer  than  tbree  weeks,  we  mast  conclude  that  the  method 
of  cure  is  fattlty,  if  not  absolutely  prejudicial.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  average  duration  is  shortened,  we  may  coQ- 
olnde  that  Ihe  treatment  adopted  has  been  of  real  benefit. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  heard  the  doctrine  enunciated,  that  six 
weeks  was  the  normal  doration  of  au  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  and  that  if  any  case  did  get  well  in  a  fortnight, 
there  must  have  been  an  error  in  the  diagnosis  I  At  that 
time,  bleeding,  purging,  antimonials,  and  low  diet,  with 
mercury  superadded  in  case  the  heart  became  affected,  was 
the  prevalent  system  of  treatment ;  and,  during  its  continu- 
tnce,  we  students  used  to  thick  that  a  man  had  a  lucky 
Moape  if  he  got  off  without  heart  disease.  Tinder  that  system 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  patients  liora  tie  euml/al  for  many 
weeks  after  the  acute  rheumatism  had  subsided.  Pale,  like 
bloodless  women,  they  crawled  about  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
in  a  vain  search  for  restoration  to  health. 

Without  any  exhausting  measures  being  employed,  I  have 
seen  two  months  elapse  ere  the  patient's  strength  has  been 
regained  after  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  which  only  lasted 
for  three  weeks.  Surely  we  may  say,  if  a  man  was  so  weak, 
though  taking  tonics  of  various  kinds  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  week  of  the  disease,  it  would  be  easy  to  fancy  the 
immensity  of  the  prostration  had  he  taken  an  eliminative  (I) 
calomel  purge  every  night,  and  a  refreshing  cup  of  senna  tek 
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in  the  morning,  wilh  freijueut  doaea  al  antimony,  to  keep  up 
the  cutaneous  troDspiration,  and  increase  the  Bouinees  of  its 

I  know  no  fiiliacj  in  niediciae,  upon  which  theories  have 
heen  built,  more  marked  than  that  the  sour-smelling'  porspi- 
ration,  in  acute  rheumalJc  fever,  is  evidence  of  the  expulsion 
of  a  poiBon,  that  the  matter  elimiusted  ia  an  lu^id,  and  conse- 
queutly  that  alkalies  are  the  remedies  par  excellence.  In 
reality,  the  peculiar  odour  is  simply  the  result  of  decom- 
position. Tho  theory  referred  to  jh  as  untenable  as  a 
lorresponding  one  would  be  if  it  were  fouDded  upon  the 
harfs-homy  smell  of  a  baby's  foul  napkin.  Only  fancy  the 
absurdity  of  treating  a  bad  typhus  patient  with  Eome  acid, 
because  the  bed-Uuen  smelt  ammoniacal  from  hia  ineonti- 
and  there  was  diihculty  in  renewing  the 
sheets  &cquently  1  Yet,  on  precisely  similar  grounds,  the 
generally  received  pathology,  and  alkaline  treatment  of  acute 
rheumatism,  have  beon  based. 

When  such  an  untenable  proposition  has  been  advanced, 

d  is  still  hold  by  medical  prolessors, — a  theory  so  baseless 
as  to  prevent  its  acceptance  by  any  one  with  ordinary  com- 
mon sense, — we  ought  to  be  more  charitably  disposed  than 
are  and  have  been  to  others  who  advance  preposterous 
ideas.  Cut  ignurauce  is  always  intolerant,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  in  spite  of  moralists. 

When  I  first  adopted  Dr.  Hees'  practice,  instead  of  that 
instilled  into  me  in  my  early  medical  days,  and  treat^id  my 
-juice  alone,  the  result  was  far  different  in 
every  way  from  that  with  which  I  was  famiUar. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  1  have  been  a  hospital  phy- 
sician, I  have  had  under  my  care  more  than  a  hundred  cases 
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of  acnte  rheumatism,  and  most  of  them  haye  been  treated 
with  lime-juice  at  the  rate  of  eight  ounces  per  day.  In  some 
the  heart  has  become  affected,  but  in  all  the  affection  has 
been  transitory.  Not  one  has  left  the  hospital  with  a  perma- 
nent cardiac  disease.  Two  patients  have  died  suddenly  ;  one 
had  pneumonia  as  a  complication,  which  passed  off  in  two 
days  ;  he  was  well  enough  to  dt  up  in  bed,  and  was  talking 
Tivaciously  when  he  suddenly  died;  no  post  mortem  was 
allowed.  The  other  died  of  pneumonia  very  rapidly,  •'. «., 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  average  duration  of  the  cases  under  my  care  was  at 
one  time  fourteen  days,  and  this  was  made  so  high  by  ten  of 
unusually  long  duration  and  great  severity.  In  one  very 
interesting  example,  the  duration  was  due  to  artificial  lime- 
juice  having  been  substituted  for  the  pure  material  by  the 
druggist,  and  being  used  until  I  discovered  the  fraud  by  the 
impotency  of  the  medicine.  While  I  was  one  of  the  physi- 
cians at  the  Liverpool  Northern  Hospital,  four  days  generally 
sufficed  for  convalescence ;  and  daring  seven  years  only  one 
case  at  that  institution  lasted  for  three  weeks.  Successive 
junior  house-surgeons,  fresh  from  the  London  hospitals,  as 
they  arrived,  went  through  an  interesting  course  of  sneers, 
doubts,  and  confidence,  at  and  in  the  use  of  lime-juice  in 
acute  rheumatism. 

On  being  elected  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  how- 
ever, the  plan  met  with  no  such  conspicuous  success ;  and 
from  the  region  of  confidence  I  was  myself  beaten  back  into 
the  domains  of  doubt. '^^ 

*  I  feel  80  desirous  of  clearing  np  my  difficnities,  that  I  gladly  refer  to  a 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  His  remarks  are  in  reference 
to  lime-juice :  *'  In  some  London  hospitals  it  has  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
poor  usually  detest  it."    Why,  then,  has  Dr.  I.  found  success?    "  Probably 
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Thus  stood  the  point:  manj  London  men,  after  o  trial  of 
the  virtue  of  iime-juice,  gave  &  verdict  "  not  proven."  The 
physicians  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  at  the  very  time 
when  I  at  the  Northern  hoEpital  wae  meeting  with  a  sncceBB 
which  surprised  myself,  gave  the  medicine  an  ample  trial,  and 
abandoned  it  as  uusutis factory  ;  and  when  I  was  transferred 
to  the  same  institution,  my  own  experience  tallied  with  theirs. 
While  at  the  one  place  I  saw  case  after  cose  so  bad  one  day 
that  all  motion  was  impoesible,  an<l  the  patients  were  weeping 
with  the  intensity  of  their  HuBerings.  Yet  in  three  days 
afterwards  they  were  walking  about  the  wards  apparently 
well.  This,  moreover,  occurred  so  frcijuently,  that  a  duration 
of  a  fortnight  in  the  hospital  was  ou  extraordinary  occurrence. 
The  sequence  of  cause  aud  effect  seemed  as  marked  as  any- 
thing could  be.  If  the  lime-juice  was  not  used  in  a  sufficient 
quantity,  or  was  old,  bad,  or  factitious,  there  was  no  improve- 
ment ;  but  as  soon  as  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  was 
secured  the  restoration  was  immediate.  I  could  as  soon 
doabt  the  efficoey  of  opium  in  securing  b!eep,  as  I  could  the 
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efficacy  of  lime-jaice  is'cnriiig  acuU>  rhenmatism.  Yet,  In 
jmother  part  of  the  tows,  iu  another  inatitution,  I  began 
jp^uaily  to  lose  faith  in  the  remedy.  The  reason  of  this  I 
eannot  >ls  yet  tnnke  out.  It  may  be  that  there  are  varieties 
in  the  disease  of  which  we  know  little  ;  that  tlie  complaint  ia 
influenced  by  local  circumatftncea,  not  yet  tbonght  of  nor 
understood.  It  may  be  that,  aa  some  epidemics  of  small-pox 
are  more  deadly  than  others,  at  one  time  the  cases  of  rhea- 
matic  fever  are  mild,  at  others  aevore.  It  may  be  that 
endemic  influeneeB  vary  in  their  intensity,  just  as  malarin 
does ;  few  now  ventore  to  deny  the  value  of  quinine  in  ague, 
yet  every  physician  tan  recal  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
apparently  useless. 

To  demonstrate,  if  posaible,  the  cause  of  this  nncortainty, 
I  have  treated  my  patients  in  a  vnrietj  of  ways.  Having 
heard  extraordinary  vannts  of  the  value  of  large  doses  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  in  one  of  the  Loudon  hoppitala,  I  deter- 
mined to  teat  the  plan  fully.  The  result  has  been  a  failure, 
and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  certain  symp- 
toms have  aometimea  gone  by  the  name  ot'  acute  rheamatism, 
although  having  no  real  claim  to  the  title,  or  that  experienoo 
gained  in  one  locality  is  useless  for  another.  As  the  doses 
used  were  in  some  cases  sufficiently  loi'ge  to  induce  severe 
purging,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  failure  was  not 
attributable  to  a  feeble  use  of  the  drug. 

After  the  carbonate  of  potash,  I  gave  a  full  trial  to  the 
nitrate,  after  that  to  quinine,  to  opium,  to  wine,  to  steel,  to 
cod-liver  oil.  Nor  did  I  omit  the  use  of  auch  old-fashioned 
remedies  as  liquor  ammonite  acetatia,  and  the  still  mora 
simple  one  of  pnre  water. 

From  none  of  these  plans  have  I  been  able  to  obtain  bo 
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Batiefoctorj  a  result  aa  from  the  treatment  bj  lime-juice 
alone,  altbuugh  the  balajice  in  its  favour  over  warmth,  com- 
fort, aud  uutritious  diet,  without  medicine  BuperadUed,  is  not 
unvarj-iugly  large. 

The  prHctical  effect  of  the  doulit,  therefore,  reepecting 
lime-juice,  is  simply  to  modify  ihe  beUef  in  the  conatiuicy, 
certaiaty,  and  celerity  of  its  operation.  Of  its  superiority 
over  any  other  medicine  yet  adminiBt«red,  I  have  no  mis- 
giriug. 

The  way  I  employ  it  is  simple  : — The  patient  is  directed 
to  take  at  least  eight  ounces  of  it  in  tiie  day  ;  and  no  other 
medicament  of  any  kind  whatever  is  used,  unless  it  be  opium 
to  procure  sleep  at  night.  If  the  skin  is  very  white,  the 
tongue  much  loaded,  and  the  perspirutioD  excesEive,  two 
drachms  of  tincture  of  the  ^esquichlorida  of  iron  are  given  in 
addition  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  aome  wine  at 
dinner-time  and  in  the  evening.  If,  during  the  progress  of 
the  case,  the  hands  or  feet  become  uniiBually  swelled  or 
painful,  they  are  merely  wrapped  up  in  cotton  wool,  which 
has  been  freely  sprinkled  over  with  tincture  of  camphor. 
Blisters  seem  in  many  instances  to  do  good,  hut  \shen  one 
bas  been  applied  to  one  spot,  and  the  patient  is  allowed  to 
decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  have  another  vesicant 
placed  upon  another  part  subsequently  attacked,  be  almost 
invariably  declines  it.  He  thiuks  the  core  worse  than  tb« 
complaint. 

I  If  the  heart  becomes  affected,  I  make  no  difference  in  the 
plan  proposed  ;  I  continue  the  lime-juice  as  if  nothing  unusual 
had  occurred,  with  the  full  couiidence  that  the  complication 
trill  be  evanescent ;  nor  bave  I  yet  been  deceived.  When 
this  kocident  occnrB,  mercury,  bleeding,  or  cupping  seem  to 
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to  mo  have  the  eficct  of  aggmvatisg  the  ntiachief,  and  i 
FenderiDg  a  traDBient  complotiit  a  permanent  disenxe. 

Of  the  "lorfws  operandi  of  hme  juice,  I  can  form  no  idea. 
Vegetable  acids,  e.g.,  citric  or  tartaric,  are  not  etibstitates 
for  it.  Leroon-jaice  is  inferior  to  it,  though  to  a  very  small 
degree,  bo  that  we  infer  that  it  is  not  an  acid  particnlsr); 
which  does  the  good.  I  have  never  known  it  pnrge,  thongb 
it  has  seemed  to  gripe  occasloaallj-.  It  nets  qnictty,  as  do 
arseaic  in  lepra,  quina  in  ague,  and  colchicum  in  gout.  This 
treatment  is  very  simple,  and  to  the  patient  very  pleasant. 
One  of  its  chief  advantages  is,  that  it  does  not  aggravate  the 
extreme  debility  which  attends  and  follows  the  fever.  It 
ought  entirely  to  supersede  the  system  of  drenching,  once  so 
commonly  practised  uuder  the  notion  that  a  poison  bad  to 
be  eliminated  out  of,  or  destroyed  in,  the  system. 

I  must  add,  that  since  the  preceding  pages  were  written, 
I  have  had  under  my  care  three  unueiially  protracted  cases 
of  acute  rheumatism,  attended  with  extreme  debility,  total 
anorexia,  and  a  constant  tendency  to  relapse.  These  gave  me 
opportunities  for  testing  the  real  value  of  every  snggeBtion 
hitherto  offered,  and  all  drugs  proved  equally  worthless  for 
core  :  this  was  at  last  effected,  and  suddenly,  by  change  of 
lur.  These  cases  seem  to  unsettle  the  conclusion  already 
drawn  ;  to  a  certain  extent  they  do,  but  that  extent  is  small. 
We  do  not  lose  faith  in  arsenic  because  many  a  case  of  lepra 
is  uncurcd  by  it ;  nor  do  we  have  less  confidence  in  quinine 
Lecftuse  we  see  at  times  a  man  who  is  cinchonised  have  an 
ague  fit ;  we  yet  believe  in  mercury,  though  it  often  fails 
to  remove  "secondaries,"  and  we  still  prescribe  opium  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  though  it  is  powerless  to  an'est  tbe  agonies 
of  gout. 
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In  fine,  we  conBtantly  have  to  confcBs  that  we  posaeBH  no 
fiingle  panacea,  that  disDase  often  baffles  our  best  endeavours, 
and  that  the  most  skilful  physician  is  bat  human  after  all. 
But  though  a  man,  ho  may  he  a  destroyer  rather  than  a 
helper;  and  surely  H  is  something  to  know  how  we  may 
certainly  escape  being  the  former,  if  we  cannot  invariably  he 
the  latter. 


Tho  foUnwing  it 
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1  Bopj  of  a  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Herieio  {or 
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iUia  Isiiiw.  M.U.  LoHi.  Pbyiician 
iirer  on  MediFise,  &0.— There  i>  no 
suiliea  tba  sgubm  af  tlia  pbjgiciui 
mora  lorcibl;  than  tha  oopious  aoar-^mclling  pcnpintioa  aommoDlj  atlend- 
ing  il.     Upoti  thig  tmgle  (^Tntitoni  ,!«rtaiii  thenrica  nipacting  the  iliuue 

■agptad.  One  mniatiuDi  thnt  some  poison  is  preient  in  the  blood,  and  that 
maaUug  ie  an  effort  of  naUre  tii  need  it  ont.  To  anpport  this,  it  in  arerred 
that  the  ajmplom]  mflliarate  in  direct  proportion  to  Iho  freedom  ol  perapira- 


srgoes 


>tiJl  far! 


mast,  ill  aonm  vaj,  be  conciTDed  vilh  tba 
(OD  to  bf  eliminated;  the  theorr  is  snppiHed  la  be  demnantrnbl)'  proved, 
en,  after  thia  acid  hae  l>een  attiflciall;  tutiDdniMd  into  the  blood,  cardijw) 
lamnulion  rrsquently  re>n1b. 
"  As  a  nalnml  conneqnflKW  of  ibeis  riens.  we  find  lonie  anlbariliea  adio- 
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"  1.  I*  it  a  faet  that  all 
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"  i.  la  tbe  BWBSt  uoT  wlien  firal  it  U  |iiadac«i],  o 
of  deeouiia'-itioii  T 

"  5.  DoH  m  nmilar  boot  odDor  accompasy  penpintlioi)  in  otbet  iiac 
•nd,  il  BO.  havg  the;  anjlhiDK  in  i-oauDon  with  ncaLe  rhvam&tiscD  T 

"  6.  WJi;  ia  Ihe  perspiration  of  a  rbeaiuBlk  patient  more  freqaenil; 
than  tbiil  of  otLcr  pwiile  ? 

'■  7.  Are  the  rnnlta  of  Lhe  elininaiit  or  allalin 
eonaptcDotiBl;  anccexfol  aa  la  warruit  ns  in  Uldug  t! 
tbe  theories  upon  which  tbij  are  fonnded  ? 

"  ] ,  Li  aiLEirrTrLtig  this  qaeation,  we  are  met  Cn 
iome  prvUtiuDeni  counder  perapiralinD  to  be  a  i 
of  aanle  ibeninttiuo,  and  refaw  tti  aclmowledRC  aa  anch  aa(  atlack  vbon  it 
ts  abgeol.  Thin,  however,  aiuiply  ba)^  tbe  qneation.  and  refoava  lo  aaknow- 
Isdiie  a  fact  nnlaaa  it  aqnares  with  a  iheorj.  As  Dr.  Copland  leaTSa  odI 
Ihi*  aimptom  fiom  big  deGititioii  of  lhe  eoniplaint.it  iaidsaily  non-eaaential. 
Hoordiug  lo  his  jadgmont,  and  experience  leurhai  di  the  aame  leaaon.  Per- 
apintion  ia  absent  in  ahoat  one-lhird  of  tbe  isaea  which  linie  mme  nntlar 
m;  own  notice,  and  bsa  been  eiceulTe  ouljr  in  one-fonrtfa.     A  aoar  odour  ii 

"  2  and  3.  I  haie  never  yet  acen  the  aymptoma  relieTadbj  the  nccorreoM 
of  perapiration.  or  by  ita  eioaaa.  So  tar  fiDm  tbi«  being  ao,  I  haTH  babitn- 
ally  noticed  the  refone,  and  would  aay,  afur  an  eiponDuce  eitooding  onr 
twenty  yean,  that  tbe  pntient  improves  in  proportion  M  the  slim  beeoDHS 
dry  ;  that  ■  retorn  of  psnpiratiun  la  alwsya  accotnpiuiied  by  an  aggraiatiiHi 
of  the  oilier  aymptoma ;  and  that  thoaa  oasea  are  the  wont  in  wbieb  th* 
■wealing  i>  moat  exueaaive  in  qnautilj'  and  most  acid  in  odour.  With  thii 
experience  it  is  impoaaible  to  regard  tbe  Becralion  as  a  aolnljiry  alfiirt  of 


reprepii 
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(Ibia  qoeation,  wo  moat  firit  agree  upon  the  evidenoB 
iloaiiB.  II  soema  to  me  that  if  we  can  aseertwil — 1. 
a  when  it  first  appears  ia  free  from  Any  nun^ual  odoQX' 
II  ii  uotined  aftor  a  complete  cbauge  of  budy-linen  and 
ODsidenible  period  sabseqaentW,  we  bale  priraiifaeie 
the  niitural  perspiration  alone   that  gives  rise  to  Iha 
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itter  it  had  bean  cb 

..iKed. 

TUshu 

0"  knowi  Ihsl  tha  or 

iginol 

the  Tolfttile 

the  uriao.  onil  Dot 

troiD  i 

t.  priB,.rj 

upH  0 


anlogy  hetweea  (he  alkaliiiB 


'endily  b«  noliced  in  ■  teyr  haun.     I  can  beat  polo'  Ihii  raoiitck  bj 

Toenllj  ondm  mj  ctre,  who,  with 

hit  «ttend»nt,  paid  ipeoial  uttoBtion  lo  tlii»  snhJMi  at  mj  tmineit,    Mr.  R., 

Id  hftd  twl«  belora  had  amile  rheumstiun,  sailed  me  to  attend  him  lor 

rets  pain  in  the  ohcit  and  limba.     Th«  >kin  wiu  nolat  and  perspiring,  hnt 

ire  was  no  pecoliar  odoor ;  neit  dajr  thore  waa  sxaetuvs  peripiralion  and 

lonr  nnell.    The  esse  threatened  ta  be  a  bad  one;  the  treatmeot  onnaigled 

lime-jnieo  with  opiun  at  night;  the  soar  iiaell  inrrenaed  in  iolau^itj  till 

a  third  da;,  when  it  wu  impeiiaptihie.     Thia  waB  aeconnted  for   by  the 

irimls  of  the  hod;  Unen  and  Ibe  aheel*  haTing  been  ebangiid.     In  two  daja 

II  ntrong  a-i  CTai.     In  two  days  mon.'  the  pinpirBtina  had  eenaed ;  ia 

■I  rnim  the  first  attiek  tliD  patient  was  CDnTalucBnt.  and  huo  rail' 

tinned  w.U  ever  liaoe.     I  often  aroaa-oiamined  bini  upon  the  point,  nnd  he 

■laidilj  asinred  ma  that  the  penpimtiDD  did  not  imell  aoamhea  firat  it 

pcaii'd,  nor  ontil  it  bad  time  to  desompoaa, 

'■  S.  Being  now  on  the  lonk  ont  tor  other  icitanoDa  in  whlob  there  wu 
ir  BDielLiDgiwaat,  I  waa  referred  to  ■  patient  of  one  of  mj  I'ollMfinoa, 
lb*  Rojal  InGrmarr.  tnSering  from  pleariiy,  in  whono  the  perapintioB 
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Then 


and  0th ?r  diipaaea  of 


lehilit},  I 
lell  to  ba 


months  in  the  baiia«T  a 


a  perspired  Tery  profaaolj,  t 


dhauge  hia  elothes  b-aqne 


t  anSciantlj  ctenalj  ti 


hlmaeU  with  aUniie*,  <ind  continned  to  do  ao  until  mj  friend.  Dr.  Itawd 
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our  tfaeo  jitDjor  haQBa-flnrgoGta,  told  him  o(  my  ti 

"  On  tbe  other  hud.  I  hitTs  no*  >  seieie  earn 
which)  Ihoagh  the  penpiratlon  hav  beea  copioq 
diitinatl;  uid  ;  uid  have  rsceutLj  hsil  asotlmr 
panirinlion  nor  odoar. 

"  On  eumining  ths  litsntare  of  tlis  bb'ijm 
morr  tbui  utaaJly  iibmidiuil  in  tha  aneat  of  r] 
bahlj  aita  uric  and  mcetic  uid  ;  Dr.  Prout  duU 
■nd  both  it  And  lactio  Acid  mny.be  pment  ii 
and  in  eiyaipeks.  Aiudmuui  fooud  Ireu  acuti 
snnfinement,  uid  Stark  an  increaaa  of  lactic 


9,  uid  peiRiaded  him  In 


.  the  BDiilll  ha 
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wa>  neither 
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Copland,  Art.  '  SymplomatoloKy,'  jEtt.  30.  I 
1  Boai  smell.  Ukt  that  in  qui^ation.  in  the  eaM 
minent  lymptoni  was  Binesaife  dsbiUtj  uid 


of  an  olderij  ladj,  i 
proloae  mreiitiug. 

"  On  com]«nng  togcthdi  thou  diaeaaoB,  then,  in  ohich  sonr  ameUuig 
Bweat  iB  a  comuoa  si^u,  ve  find  that  they  haiu  little  in  oommoa  eioept 
enat  poTcrtv  of  the  blood  as  regards  Klobules.  richne^  in  fibriue,  and  con- 
Btilnlional  debility.  We  do  not  oomisQUly  find  in  any  one  of  tbtat  that 
claaa  of  aymptoma  aappobed  to  be  doe  lo  the  preaeoce  of  lactio  acid  in  iho 
blood. 

■'  6.  Bnl  the  qneation  Btill  ariaea.  How  is  it  that  this  pecnliar  odour  ia 
more  noucrd  in  rheamatic  feTar  than  in  luiy  olhtr  diaeaae?  The  answer  ia 
B  Tary  sjonifioant  one ;  the  aaxunod  fact  ia  ontma;  or,  if  tma,  it  baa  a  readj 
eiplication.  It  ii  onlrue,  for  we  bale  the  biuid  smell  in  partaricnt  woman 
«bo  have  been  eioowTelj  eihanaled  by  their  lalionr,  who  perapire  pro- 
(naely  afUir  it,  and  art  too  peiily  to  have  Ihelr  Uaca  cliangtd.  The  eiplana- 
tion  of  the  freqaeoey  of  tba  ameli  iu  acote  rbeaniatism  is  timply  tbia,  th«t 


whan 


eaiing  ii 


eannol  endore  the  motioi 
olotbaa,  Bheets,  &c. 

"  There  is  CTery  roMc 
deeompoaitioo  ofirr  the  I 
body:  ootiaeqaenily,  no  ' 
regards  n  poison  being  el 


I  body 


oTe  that  the  aour  amall  is  the  laenit  ot 
been  Becreted,  and  deposited  ootaide  the 
in  fairly  be  fonuded  opoo  the  cbange,  ac 
,  End  tbnt  poison  being  lactio  acid.     In 

with  the  other,  the  two  hiring  mnoh  in 


"  •  I  hsYfl  already  caUed  to  Iba  attention  ol  tt 
a  HiK  ThroTY,  Ad.,  p.  iat),  that  debility  has  a  dlrncl 
Uon,  iQclndiDg  thai  ot  the  eUo;  also,  that  auob 
raplillT  than  other*,  niid  lltlt  they  ocsuiooBjIy  oc 


in  fFbuKdalian  Jir 


I 

t 

li 
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;  Uw  reaglls  aF  the  elimiunt  snd  ■Ikalioe  plan  of  tiut- 
nj  liltlB  ;  for  lbs  only  eiperimcB  I  hme  ol  Iham  bui  been 
I  giineil  hy  nntcbing  cum  not  under  my  owo  are,  uiil  by  panmug  roourJj 
in  Tuians  boola  ud  jaonuUa.  After  clogs  atleution  to  tbe  mbjivt,  1  hikve 
asier  bwin  able  h>  BStUfy  myielt  tbU  tb.-  sour  smell  hu  diminiabed  nuder 
Hie  oae  oI  nUuUiea,  to  riipidly  u  it  does  wban  lime  joise  ftloas  ii  employed.* 
"  In  Ihe  tiHtment  of  ac ete  Tbenmaiiun,  it  ii  seuaiary  to  aet  IhtX  the 
patient  faaa  good  lime-jnlcflt  and  plenty  of  it.  I  bad  one  case  nnder  mj 
eare  lor  Un  daji  before  I  foond  tliet  (bo  pstiDDt  waji  taking  n.  taclitioni 
liquid — Bi^idifiud  lemooade.  She  wae  gelting  aarse  doriag  Ibe  vbole  of  tbkt 
lime.  1  then  got  for  ber  the  pure  toaierial.  aud  she  W.l  the  booee  aell  in 
foQT  daji  aflervitrds.  1  bate  now  under  my  care,  toe,  a  girl  itba  did  not  ini' 
Juan  in  the  unallest  degree  lo  long  as  abe  took  only  Ibree  onoFei  per  dny, 
bat  aa  eooD  oa  she  took  the  quantity  I  origiDaliy  ordered,  and  wbicb  I  babi- 
ioally  OK,  til..  eiRbt  onncei  pi^r  day,  sbe  improTed  rapidly.  Wbea  firat  1 
begun  to  Dse  liroe-jaice.  I  bad  many  encb  caaei,  quite  enffieieot  to  demon- 
■tiste  tbat  qaautity,  aa  Bell  aa  quaJily,  had  to  be  regarded. 

"  I  Jiave,  in  a  vait  majority  of  oa»ea,  runnd  all  the  symptanu  meliorate 
vilbin  two  daya  alter  the  limr-jaice  bu  been  givoD.  Bd(  Ibis  conclusion 
ma  vitiated  aa  on  aTailableaUDd-paitiKorargiuoL'at,  iubooo  u9  I  asoertained 
that  in  aome  lew  inaiances  the  vhele  lymptoma  of  acute  theuiuatism  would 
■nbaide  rapidly  wilboat  any  speaial  treatment  wbaleiur, 

Aency  to  sponuneoua  enri^ ;  tbat  lime  juice  alone  does  not  alwayacnre  rapidly^ 
•ud  that  palienU  do  jtet  well  irhen  taking  diaphorelica,  pnrgiLtirea,  and 
klkalica.  The  qni^atiun.  boweier,  mainly  rcdolrea  iiscU  into  one  of  Uma, 
■Dd  Hierage ;  and  it  «c  find,  aa  1  hnie  done,  that  the  aretaga  doralion  of 
Kcate  rheumatism  luder  DDbmiled  admiuisttntiDu  of  limo-jaice  ia  abont 

Di  alkaline  plan  oiceeda  tbat  period  conaidorably,  ne  may   eondade  that 


.    Thef 


I  above  al 


toDgly.    Tlio 


bai  (be  aUiullno  i 
I  ult  sPiipo^ed  I 
Ld  (be  alkali  In  t 


ol  poMib  may  bo  aa  bad  a«  niio  add,  and  lastala  9f  « 
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HbtB  ■BOW  of  the  tlhlino  irestmeni  aumoi  bo  addneed  m  a  proof  of  tbo 
•oandiieM  of  the  tlioorf  on  which  it  is  hosed. 

"  We  eonelnde  from  the  foregoing  oooaideratiolu,  that  the  sopposed  faefo 
on  which  the  pathologj  of  sente  rheomatisni  has  been  boilt  require  Toriftea- 
tion,  and  this  cannot  be  effected  without  a  careful  elimination  of  all  posaiblo 
■onroes  of  error.  If,  after  this  esamination,  the  original  Tiews  are  main- 
ttined,  the  next  inqniiy  most  be  into  the  interpretation  of  Natnre's  signs. 

^  Until  this  has  been  done,  we  cannot  lofpcallj  show  a  warrant  for  beUef 
in  the  enrrent  theories  of  the  day  respecting  this  disease. 

*'  Since  writing  the  preceding,  I  hare  met  with  two  other  eases,  whieh 
seem  strongly  to  bear  oat  the  Tiew  of  this  qaestion  which  I  hare  suggested. 
The  first  was  in  a  gentleman,  the  subject  of  a  mild  attack  of  rfaeumatie  fetur, 
and  in  whom  there  was  eieessiTe  perspiration  only  for  a  day  or  two;  so  long 
as  he  was  unable  to  ehange  his  body  clothes,  the  sour  odour  was  such,  that 
his  wife  was  almost  sickened  by  it ;  but  when  he  was  able  to  put  off  his  old 
*  Guernsey,'  and  don  another,  the  smell  ceased ;  the  lady  remarking  thai 
**  the  smell  seemed  to  hs  in  the  woollen,  and  not  in  the  skin.'* 

"  The  next  case  was  that  of  an  elderly  man,  Tcry  stoat,  but  rery  actire. 
I  nerer  mw  him  when  he  was  not  penpiring ;  and  while  he  was  sitting  in 
my  room,  he  was  constantly  mopping  his  face  and  his  bald  head.  He  always 
had  good  health,  and  only  came  to  consolt  me  respecting  his  son.  As  he 
spoke,  I  became  conscious  of  a  yery  f  ecnliar  odoar  about  him,  which,  for  a 
long  time,  I  could  not  distinctly  classify ;  on  leaving  the  room,  howcTer,  and 
returning  suddenly,  I  recognised  at  once  the  sour  odour  which  is  so  often 
spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  rheumatic  fever.  The  explanation  of  its 
existence  here  is  easy.  The  man  was  always  sweating,  and  rarely  changed 
his  body  linen,  and  still  more  rarely  changed  his  clothes;  consequently, 
there  was  always  about  him  a  quantity  of  decomposing  frnimftl  moisture.** 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
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SohooIbo^B  and  anthora — Kbenmatiam — Author's  ictrodaation  to 
it — ItB  vUiti  to  bira— Bheumatiam  unil  mralgia — Gheomatism  aod 
goat — Rbenmittism  and  Sogers — A  diseaBO  not  jet  understood — 
Bheamatio  gout — Waating  palay — Proposed  liinitalion — Locality  of 
pain — Moist  skin — loQuenDe  of  noiat  oold — Bheumatio  beadache^ 
Alliances  of  rhenmBtiam  —  Influeace  of  warmtb — Treatment  pro- 
posed— Method  of  nsing  beat — Eitemal  and  intenial — Climate. 


Like  many  u  lazy  schoolboy  when  called  np  to  recite  a 
lesaon  that  he  hiia  not  learned,  or  like  a  very  diligent  one  who 
has  to  acknowledge  that  the  imposed  task  has  been  too  bard  for 
him,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  tliat  I  advance  to  mj  master— 
him  who  reads  these  pages  —  with  great  reluctasce  od  the 
present  occasion.  I  would  willingly  shirk  the  duty  that  I 
have  imposed  apon  myself,  and  pretend  that  I  had  whoUy 
forgotten  that  such  a  complaint  as  rhenmatism  etists ;  but 
soch  a  proceeding  wonld  show  me  so  distinctly  to  be  a  moral 
coward,  tliat  I  must  perforce  address  myself  to  the  hopeloas 
task,  and  go  through  with  it  as  beat  as  I  can. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  frequently  unable  to  write  my  eiercisea 
for  school,  on  account  of  pain  in  the  slioulder  and  shoulder 
blade ;  the  same  caUse  mado  me  mwble  to  play ;  yet  the 
BufTeriog  only  came  on  at  intervals  dnrisg  the  day,  aod  got 
e  the  character  of  a  malingerer.     As  the  same  affection 


THE   RESTORATION 

L  when  Btihool  daya  were  over,  and  '  shamming  '  n 
ont  of  the  queBtion,  I  was  told  tbat  the  pain  was  rheumatiBin. 
Sometimes  it  would  awake  mo  at  nigbt,  and  every  morning 
for  days  together  the  cap  of  each  shoalder  ached  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  could  not  raise  my  arms  without  great  diffi- 
culty. When  in  bed,  if  I  pot  my  hand  to  the  spot,  it  felt  cold ; 
but  if,  by  throwing  the  ann  over  mj  head,  I  relaxed  the 
muscle,  and  made  it  warm  by  my  hand,  the  pain  abated. 
During  the  day,  the  morning's  misery  went  away,  bat  I  nevw 
knew  how  and  when.  Every  afteraoon  my  i 
every  night  they  were  achiug,  and  every  morning  they  wei 
locked  to  my  side. 

At  length  I  became  an  apprentice  ductor,  and  read  i 
smgle  thing  which  1  could  tind  re^puctiug  rheumatism  ;  1 
though  mnddlod  by  much  leurning,  I  was  really  u 
before.  Then,  in  duo  course,  I  "walked  a  hospital"  in 
London,  and  bothered  the  di)ctor§  by  no  end  of  questions  on 
the  same  sabject,  tho  conclusioa  being  that  I  was  not 
advanced  in  my  knowledge.  Then  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  be 
the  Bouse  Surgeon  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary ;  and,  on 
going  through  the  medical  wards,  I  found  that  about  half 
the  patients'  tickets  were  marked  "rheumatism."  During 
my  period  of  office,  there  were  four  physicians  whose  practice 
I  could  watch,  and  (rom  whom  I  could  solicit  information. 
This  was  ti  grand  lield  for  observation,  and  1  availed  myself 
of  it  to  the  utmost.  I  took  notes  of  all  the  cases,  and 
tabulated  the  results  of  the  treatment ;  yet  still  my  ignorance 
remained.  It  is  certain  that  many  patients  improved  enough 
to  go  out,  yet  inquiry  showed  that  others  treated  on  the  same 
plan  were  no  better,  and  that  many  treated  on  different  plana 
got  well.    All  that  could  be  said  was,  that  tho^e  who  reco- 
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vered  did  bo,  "somehow  or  other."  Whj  others  were  not 
benefited  nobody  could  t«ll.  Sabseqnentty,  I  discovered  that 
those  who  got  well  had  only  "  myalgia,"  then  classed  as 
"  rheumatism,"  and  that  they  recovered  simply  from  rest  and 
comfort, 

Aft«T  a  time,  I  had  myself  a  furious  attack  of  the  disease, 
awaking  one  monting  with  pain  in  both  arms,  in  the  jaw,  in 
the  breast  bone,  and  the  shoulders.  Unable  to  move  my 
arms,  and  barely  able  to  eat,  I  was  almost  helpless.  But  by 
dint  of  repeatedly  patting  my  arms  into  hot  water  I  contrived 
to  dress.  So  long  as  each  forearm  was  heated,  I  conld  move 
my  hands  and  fingers ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  muscles  became 
cold,  they  seemed  to  be  paralysed.  During  the  day,  the 
safl'ering  abated ;  and  in  four  days,  I  was  well  enough  to 
lake  a  sea  voyage.  The  weather  was  tempestuons,  the 
steamer  very  lively,  and  the  passengers  all  eiek.  For  ten 
hours  I  was  like  the  rest,  bat  my  rhonmatism  was  gone,  and 
it  has  never  returned. 

After  another  period,  I  became  the  Physician  to  the  Liver- 
pool Northern  Hospital,  anil  again  studied  the  complaint  in 
quesljon.  To  enable  me  to  bear  as  much  as  possible  about 
it,  I  made  it  the  subject  of  an  essay  at  our  local  medical 
Gociety  ;  yet  all  ended  in  disappointment.  The  same  result 
followed  me  in  my  position  as  Physician  to  the  Liver- 
pool Royal  Lifirmary,  and  I  am  constrained  to  declare  that  I 
am  alniost  as  ignorant  now  about  rheumatism  as  I  was  when 
a  boy.  It  is  painful  for  a  doctor  to  make  such  a  confession  ; 
but  it  is  not  more  so  than  to  state  that  certain  other 
diseases,  such  as  hydrophobia,  internal  cancer,  and  others, 
are  incurable  by  human  agency. 

Yet,  though  confessing  my  ignorance  of  much,  there  is 


ingin 
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■omeUung  th&t  I  faaey  has  been  lesmed,  boUi  i 

lologj  and  treatmeiit,  which  we  mar  thus  enoucUte 
L-l.  Under  the  generic  tenn  rheumatism  (I  am  not  speaking  in 
UB  essay  of  ihenmatic  fever,  or  acute  rheomatism,  but 
of  that  form  called  chronic),  many  different  coaditiona 
been  described.  Myalgia,  or  pain  in  the  mneeles  &om 
exertion,  has  been  mistaken  for  rbecmatism  more  freqncDtl; 
than  con  be  imagined  ;  and  rariona  dmgs  and  many  a  plan 
of  treatment  haTe  been  said  to  be  good  for  rhenmalism.  when 
they  wbo  have  been  eiperimeated  npon  hare  not  bad  anv- 
thing  more  than  limbs  aching  from  faligae.  which  get  well  of 
themselves  if  allowed  to  rest.  Many  a  case  of  Inmbago 
which  is  called  rheumatic  is  the  result  of  some  loborions 
occDpatioQ  whicli  has  been  wholly  forgotten.  On  this  snbject 
I  can  speak  feelingly.  One  morning,  I  awoke  with,  as  I 
thought,  tbe  very  severest  rheomatism  in  the  rap  of  the 
ahoolder  that  I  bad  ever  felt ;  the  idea  of  its  return  made 
me  miserable,  yet,  after  awhile,  I  remembered  haiing  had  the 
day  before  an  honr's  practice  with  a  heavy  "  Indian  Club,'' 
and  then  recognised  the  enfiering  as  myalgic.  From  a  cor- 
reBponding  canse  I  have  had  lumbago.  The  distinction 
between  myalgia  and  rheumatism  not  having  yet  been  recog- 
nised by  Rystematic  writers  has  made  almost  all  extant 
literatnre  on  the  latter  wholly  unreliable.  The  former  I  shall 
b'eat  of  in  a  separate  essay. 

2.  Under  the  head  of  rheumatism  many  pains  have  been 
classed,  arising  from  what  is  commonly  called  poisons  in 
the  blood.  Gout,  for  example,  is  a  fmitfal  cause  of  such, 
and  the  associatioii  between  cause  and  effect  is  seen  by  the 
constancy  with  which  a  fit  of  podayra  will  cure  the  pains  in 
the  joints  or  limbs.     To  one  who  is  a  snfTerer  indeed  from 
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1  pains,  their  abseD[:e  is  an  iudicalion  that  for  a  time  the 
goat  has  left  him.  Again,  we  find  that  smoll-pox  is  almost 
invariablj  uehered  in  hy  rhenmatic  pains  in  the  back,  the 
severity  of  the  disease  being  in  proportion  to  the  position  and 
intensity  of  the  lambago.  Here,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  with  the  eruption  the  local  enffering  oenseB.  In  like 
manner,  rheumatic  pains  attend  iniluenza,  cancerous,  and 
other  malignant  affections,  and  the  presence  of  such  poisons 
s  mercury  and  load.  There  is,  moreover,  a  form  of  rheu- 
matism which  has  been  traced  to  the  absorption  of  the 
goDorrhieal  poison,  and  another  to  the  presence  of  syphilis 
Nodes  on  the  shins,  arm  bones  and  head 
are  sometimes  described  as  "  rheumatic  "  by  patients.  In 
these  and  similar  iuBtances,  although  a  doctor  may  talk  of 
"rheumatic"  pains,  ho  does  not  in  his  own  mind  confound 
them  with  that  which  he  calls  chronic  rheumatism. 

8.  There  is  yet  another  affection  to  which  the  name  of 
rheumatism  is  given,  which  is,  though  very  common,  not 
understood.  I  refer  to  a  condition  of  the  joints  of  the  hand, 
in  which  every  articulation  is  marked  by  a  white  or  faintly 
pink  swelhng.  Both  hands  are  usually  Lad  at  the  same  time, 
md  all  the  finger-joints  are  imphcated.  At  one  time,  this 
vas  regarded  as  an  appiinago  of  advanced  age,  hut  I  have 
found  it  alike  in  the  young  and  in  the  old — in  my  grand- 
mother, and  in  a  damsel  barely  twenty.  It  attacks  the  poor 
and  the  rich  indiscriminately,  the  servant  and  the  mistress, 
ind  the  maid.  It  cripples  the  mother,  and  may 
equally  disable  the  paternal  breadwinner,  the  doctor,  and  his 
client.     Sometimes  the  affection  eventuates  in  absolute  defor- 

To  this  variety  the  name  of  rheumatic  gout  hns  been  given. 


bnt  as  if  to  show  the  poverty  of  medical  nomenclature,  tb« 
9  been  given  to  another  ofiection  whose  pheno- 
mena ore  veiy  different.  My  oum  belief  is  that  the  disease 
to  which  I  refer  is  one  mii  (irnerU :  that  it  ie  not  rhenmatism 
nor  gont,  bat  a  complaint  that  requires  and  deserves  a 
separate  stndy.  In  it  every  joint  of  the  fingers  is  swollen, 
hot,  painful,  tender  to  the  touch,  stiff  in  movement,  and 
generoliy  aching ;  bat,  as  a  general  rale,  there  is  no  redness, 
the  skin  being,  if  anything,  paler  than  usnal.  The  pain 
complained  of  is  not  simply  from  the  distension  of  the  fibrone 
I,  for  it  comes  and  goes  without  there  being  any  Henaiblo 
u  the  bnlk  of  the  swelling ;  nay,  I  think  we  may 
tor  as  to  say  that  the  pain  very  olten  is  severe 
before  any  enlargement  is  seen.  The  distension  also  will 
remain,  yet  pain  wholly  disappear. 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  n  pf.s-t-mortem  exami- 
nation of  the  joints  when  in  this  condition,  and  the  saSering 
coDBeqnent  on  manipuhtion  is  bo  great  that  I  have  rare 
fingered  tho  swelling.  Nevertheless,  its  shape  so  cloM 
resembles  that  of  the  synovial  membrane  sarroanding  t 
joint,  that  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  inflammation  ■ 
thickening  of  thnt  tissne,  and  some  consequent  effaai 
into  the  cavity  of  the  articulation.  This  seoms  to  me  to  1 
wholly  independent  of  struma.  So  far  as  I  have  bi 
jadge,  I  tbiuk  that  it  does  not  generally  eventuate  ii 
change.  Yet,  as  I  have  only  been  able  to  trace  the  progr 
of  a  dozen  cases,  this  opinion  is  worth  little.  It  is  not  onl 
possible,  but  physiologically  probable,  that  chronic  i 
mation  of  a  membrane  in  close  proximity  to  the  e 
Email  bones  as  the  phalanges  are,  will  produce  hvportropt 
or  exostosis  of  the  osseous  structures. 
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s  of  this  kind,  I  have  eodeaTOured  to  bring  about  a 
cure  by  pressure,  by  plaiater-Btrapping,  by  tbe  use  of  auoh 
irritants  as  iodine  tuad  turpentine,  and  by  iodide  of  potaBBitim 
internally.  Yet,  every  such  effort  bas  been  a  failure.  Aban- 
doning then  tbe  iittemiit  to  cure,  I  attempted  to  palliate  by 
the  free  nse  of  morphiu  ointment,  containing  a  grain  to  the 
drachm.  This  the  patient  is  directed  to  nib  in  gently,  and, 
if  possible,  to  keep  the  hands  constantly  greased  there^th. 
After  two  days  of  this  treatment,  the  relief  to  pain  is  decided, 
and  the  improvement  in  this  respect  goes  gradually  forwards 
Dntil  the  individual  can  nee  the  hands  again.  Sometimes  the 
cure  seems  to  be  expedited  by  heat,  but  in  many  instances 
warmth  aggravates  the  suffering.  I  cannot  charge  mj 
memory  with  any  case  that  has  been  wholly  cured,  but  all  in 
which  the  morphia  has  been  used  have  been  so  much  relieved 
that  the  affection  ceases  to  give  much  trouble.  The  pain  in 
chronic  cases  eeems  to  be  determined  by  the  weather,  the 
general  health,  or  any  etbausting  complaint  ;  cold  moist 
wind,  especially  that  preceding  snow,  always  prodoces  or 
aggraviLtes  the  sufi'ering. 

The  form  of  disease  to  wluch  I  think  the  title  rheumatic 
gout  more  properly  belongs,  is  one  in  which  the  joints  of  tbe 
feet  and  ankles  are  principally  Involved,  and  in  which  there  is 
manifest  inilammalion,  tlie  skin  over  the  affected  spot  being 
red  and  shining.  Like  the  former,  the  complaint  is  sym- 
metrical ;  it  is  common  to  all  ages,  and  is  extremely  difficult 

It  differs  essentially  from  gout  in  not  being  in  the 
smallest  degree  paroxysmal,  hoviug  no  tendency  to  wear  itself 
out  temporarily,  nor  to  produce  oedema  and  cbalkstones. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  a  patient  under  my  core  who  hod 
suffered  severely  from  it  during  tbe  preceding  winter.    As  bfi 
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bftd  then  been  in  another  town,  and  under  a  firet-rate  doctor, 
I  waB  naturally  a.nxious  not  to  be  inferior  to  my  neighbonra  ; 
yet,  do  what  I  would,  the  jonng  man  neither  was  cured  nor 
relieved.  The  same  had  happened  before,  the  epring  and  i 
warm  weather  alone  brining  comfort.  I  abandoned  hiyn  reliU 
tautly  as  a  hopeless  cose,  yet  not  many  weeks  ailer  I  i 
him  whom  I  bad  left  a  cripple,  walking  as  well  as  if  noth 
aileil  him.  On  inquiring  who  or  what  bad  cured  him,  he  tiddil 
me  that  he  bad  done  nothing  more  than  go  into  the  C' 
to  a  eeaaide  spot,  where  the  houses  were  bnilt  on  sand,  i 
tbat  the  change  bad  been  immediately  beneficial,  and  that  h 
waa  quite  well  in  a  fortnight.  But  he  was  nnable  to  lifi 
there,  hia  buainesB  taking  him  to  various  towns. 
plaint  returned,  and  he  ultimately  died  in  a  London  hoepitai 
being  wholly  incapable  of  work, 

4.  Amongst  rheumatic  nficctions  have  also  been  cltu 
those  oases  of  wasting  palsy,  so  well  described  by  Cruveilh 
and  Roberts.  This,  in  the  early  stage,  is  frequently  attendflj 
by  dull,  and  Bometimee  by  very  acute  pains,  referred  ii 
persons  to  tendinous,  and  in  others  to  flefiby  parts  of  t 
muscles,  and  the  sufferings  may  endure  for  weeks  before  eitha 
the  paticut  or  the  doctor  can  discover  any  atrophy.  A  m 
affection  also  precedes  hemiplegia,  and  I  have  known  a 
complain  of  habitual  rheomatism  of  the  lower  extremiUi 
for  years,  in  which  the  cause  was  at  length  ascertained  to  b 
BoitGning  of  the  spinal  cord.  Those  cases  may,  bowevc 
fairly  be  described  as  myalgic. 

When  so  many  different  diseases  are  grouped  nnder  c 
generic  name,  we  can  readily  understand  the  difficulty  of  If 
student  in  understanding  them  all.     We  propose  to  c 
the  word  rheumatism  to  some  change  apparently  confined  to.fl 
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the  white  fibrons  tJBsneB,  and  especially  thoes  nboat  the 
joints,  in  which  there  is  almost  nniTersally  a  coldnesB  on  the 
Gnrfape  of  the  affected  parts,  a  dull  aching  pain  aggrtkvated 
by  stretching  and  by  movement,  and  in  which  the  constitu- 
tional health  is  often  indifferent,  and  sometimes  very  bad. 
The  suffering  is  not  confined  to  tcndonB,  ligaments  and  fascice, 
but  apparently  spreads  along  the  fibrous  tissues  into  the 
bodies  of  the  muscles,  thus  apparently  involving  the  fleshy 
parts.  Generally  the  eompiaint  is  uaattended  by  organic 
change ;  in  a  few  instances,  swellings  in  some  parts,  and 
contracted  sinews  in  others,  show  that  some  structural  change 
has  taken  place. 

Thie  afioctioQ  is  sometimes  attended  with  an  exceedingly 
moist  condition  of  the  vkln,  to  such  a  degree  that  in  handling 
a  man  yon  seem  to  be  touching  a  cold  fish,  or  a  wet  piece 
of  leather.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  these  cases 
are  iuTariably  the  worst,  for  no  sooner  is  the  patient  relieved 
by  warmth  than  he  begins  to  cool  himself  by  perspiration ; 
and  nothing  aggravates  the  complaint  more  than  moist  cold. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  rheumatism,  we  shall 
find  that  the  most  common  is  exposure  to  cold,  especially 
when  this  is  combined  with  poor  living  and  insafficicnt 
clothing.  But  it  is  not  pure  cold  which  is  the  most  preju- 
dicial, it  is  more  especially  that  which  ia  combined  with 
moisture.  The  best  illustration  of  this  is  drawn  from  the 
records  of  Arctic  travellers,  who  state  that,  if  wintering 
amidst  the  eternal  ice  neat  the  poles,  there  is  a  period,  both 
in  autumn  and  in  spring,  when  the  perspiration  and  the  breath 
of  the  men  are  condensed  as  moisture  throughout  their 
lodging  apartments ;  the  sailors  being,  as  it  were,  thus 
ciimpelled  to  sleep  in  damp  clothing.      At  these   penods- 
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rhemnatism  is  almost  nniTersal  amongst  the  erews ;  but  to 
soon  as  the  winter's  cold  is  sufficiently  intense  to  freeze  the 
moisture,  or  the  summer  heat  sufficient  to  dissoWe  it,  iliea- 
matism  becomes  varv  rare. 

In  consequence  of  rheumatism  being  mainly  prodnced  by 
moist  cold,  it  is  most  common  amongst  those  whose  aYOcatioiiB 
expose  them  to  the  danger.  Drivers,  for  example,  of  pnbEe 
conveyances,  who  are  frequently  wet  through,  and  yet  obliged 
to  stick  to  their  seat,  and  to  take  no  exercise  to  circulate 
their  blood,  are  particularly  liable  to  rheumatism  of  the 
worst  form.  In  the  same  category  we  may  place  ostlers, 
grooms,  seamen,  bricklayers,  and  many  common  laboorers. 

Of  the  connection  between  even  diy  cold  and  rheumatism, 
many  an  iudividual  who  has  to  drive  for  a  long  period  over 
bkak  downs  or  in  keen  winds  well  knows.  He  leaves  home, 
perhaps,  wami  and  comfortable,  but  as  he  proceeds  the  cold 
begins  to  creep  upon  him,  and  as  it  does  so  he  becomes 
sensible  of  a  gradually  increasing  cephalalgia,  until  at  length 
he  is  almost  dazed  bv  its  severity.  This  rheumatic  headache 
he  traces  distinctly  to  exposure  to  the  keen  air,  for  he  knows 
that  it  can  be  prevented  by  a  warm  for  cap,  by  a  closed 
carriage,  or  any  contrivance  to  establish  warmth. 

Whon  the  physician  recognises  the  fact  that  cold,  and 
especially  moist  cold,  is  the  most  common  cause  of  rheu- 
matism, he  naturally  seeks  for  its  cure  in  dry  heat.  But 
here  he  is  met  bv  the  assertion  of  manv  a  sufferer  that  the 
pains  increase  in  severity  when  he  is  warm  in  bed.  This 
fact,  therefore,  which  is  certainly  true,  next  demands  our 
attention,  and  wo  must  endeavour  to  comprehend  it.  We 
have  before  us  two  distinct  statements — one,  that  the  rheu- 
matic spot  is  colder  than  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  other, 
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that  the  pam  is  aggmTsted  when  the  heat  outside  the  pitrt  is 
increased.  These  suggest  to  us  other  facta  —viz.,  that 
severe  cold  prodncee  Buffering,  which  gradually  increages  in 
eevority  until  it  passeB  into  froat-bite  and  ceasea  ;  that  when 
the  spot  iti  so  pained,  it  is  cold  in  comparison  with  other  parts, 
and  bloodlosa  ;  that  hloodleasness  will  sometimes  produce  a 
disagreeable  sensation ;  and  that  when  a  part  has  been 
nearly  frozen,  and  it  is  heing  thawed  by  heat,  there  is  very 
aevero  agony  occasionally  produced,  although  sometimes  this 
does  not  go  beyond  an  ache.  I  have,  for  esomplo,  seen  a  lot 
of  hoys,  after  a  snowballing  match,  in  every  stage  of  suffering, 
from  tiat  which  simply  brings  oat  a  laughing,  '"  Oh,  my  eye  ! 
how  it  hurts  t "  to  that  which  produces  floods  of  hitter  tears, 
agonising  cries,  and  absolute  syncope  from  the  severity  of  the 
distress. 

Hence  wo  conclude  that  tho  pain  of  rhoumatiam  is  allied 
to  tho  "hot  ache;"  that  when  the  part  is  cold  tho  blood 
is  more  or  less  stAgnated  ;  and  that  when  it  is  heiug  pushed 
forward  hy  the  more  vigorous  circulation  around,  there  is  a 
pain  resembling  that  prodnced  when  the  blood  returns  to 
henumhed  extremities.  Now,  as  the  pangs  of  hot  ache 
depart  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  half-irozen 
parts  becomea  re-estahhshed,  it  followa  that  an  attempt  should 
he  made  in  rheumatism  to  enahle  the  blood  to  puss  readily 
through  the  afiected  spot. 

This  can  be  done  hy  the  application  of  heat  locally,  by 
friction,  by  shampooing,  hy  the  appUcation  of  auch  u  local 
irritant  as  turpentine,  or  by  all  of  these  combined.  Of  the 
viiluo  of  this  treatment,  in  ordinary  cases,  I  can  apeak  ver\- 
IkToarably,  for  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  the  pain  of 
rheumatism  bos  passed  away  as  soon  as  the  natural  warmtli 
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has  been  restored  to  the  parts  afiiscted.  The  core  of  ihea- 
matism  would  thus  appear  easy,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  ao 
could  the  patient  always  live  in  a  hot  bath,  or  be  perpetually 
shampooed.  But  thb  cannot  be;  and  in  practice  we  find 
that  the  heated  parts  soon  become  abnormally  chiU,  and, 
when  cold,  become  once  more  the  seat  of  pain.  The  reader 
will  naturally  imagine  that  if  warmth  were  aU  that  is  required, 
a  core  would  be  effected,  in  case  any  sufferer  should  go  to 
reside  in  a  hot  climate.  Practically,  he  is  right;  such  a 
measure  would,  and  Lodeed  does,  effectually  cure  the  victim. 
But  this  unfortunately  does  not  apply  to  the  poyerty-stricken 
people  of  our  towns  and  villages,  neither  can  it  be  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  our  middle  classes. 

If,  then,  wc  are  debarred  from  the  use  of  the  best  remedy 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  rheumatism,  the  question  to 
be  solved  is,  What  is  the  best  substitute  for  it  ?  Philosophical 
analogy  says,  Endeavour  to  make  the  patient  warm  with  good 
blood,  and  try  to  keep  him  jolly  in  every  available  way.  In 
detail,  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  this  out  by  recommending 
warm  food,  hot  drinks,  the  use  of  spices  and  such  stimulating 
medicines  as  iodide  or  bromide  of  potass,  turpentine  or 
balsams,  and  tonics  generally.  Hot-air,  hot-water,  medicated 
baths,  &c.,  are  valuable.  I  direct  the  patient  not  simply 
to  go  into  hot  water,  but  to  put  hot  water  into  him.  The 
best  illustration  that  I  can  give  of  the  value  of  this  is  the 
following:  Mr.  B.  T.,  a  large  and  powerful  man,  became 
affected  with  rheumatism  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  not 
writo,  yet  he  told  me  he  was  well  as  long  as  he  was  in  a  hot 
bath  ;  but  ho  could  not  be  there  and  doing  business,  and  as 
soon  as  he  left  the  water  and  became  cool,  the  pain  returned 
as  bad  as  ever.     I   then   told   him  to  put  hot   water  into 
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him,  in  the  shape  of  a  tamblerfnl  of  steaming  whisky  toddy 
three  times  a  day.     He  did  so,  and  the  next  day  was  well. 

But  tho  treatment  here  recommended  unfortunately  does 
not  answer  for  all ;  with  some,  heat  aggravates  the  poina, 
with  others,  it  simply  causes  sweating.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  shampooing,  friction,  and  liniments  of  every  kind. 
The  doctor,  indeed,  after  using  everything  that  science, 
empiriciam,  and  old  women  can  suogeBt,  is  often  obliged  to 
retire  discomfited.  Rheumatism^  like  many  other  diseases, 
has  no  tendency  to  get  well  spontaneously,  as  a  general  role ; 
and  the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  are  bed-ridden  there- 
from, teU  bnt  too  surely  of  the  powerlesBness  of  medicine. 
'T  in  true,  't  is  pity,  and  pity  't  is  't  is  true. 


After  p•lm^  maeb  thoORhi  to  the  ob«erT«tiDn«  made  in  the  Medical 
Qaarttrlg  on  the  mbjiHtt  of  this  chapter,  I  am  imliBiioBud  to  makij  my 
chiuigD  in  what  1  hava  already  wrilten.  Of  the  easenttal  diffDrenco  hetveen 
mjAlgia  and  rhoomatiinn,  I  do  not  cntertoJa  •  doabt.  Nor  have  I  the  amnllast 
mugiriiitt  *>  to  the  ease  and  oertHuit;  with  which  tha  diagnuais  between  thmn 
can  be  made.  The  first  it  T017  eaiily  managed,  the  latter  ii,  in  men; 
iiidaiioet.  whoU;  ioeiusble.  It  wonld  be  a  westo  of  Hmt  ween  I  to  enter 
here  into  the  reuona  wbj  I  dieaenl  frem  the  nomenElatnre  luggeited  bj  the 
renewer,  irhicb  are,  in  mj  opinimi,  taalty  in  the  citreme.  Indeed,  there 
Ve  fev  medii»l  dctinitiona  that  are  perfect.  The;  have  nil  more  or  leat  a 
lendenc;  to  eoeonrage  pedantry  rather  than  therapenaie. 
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CHAPTER     XXXI. 

ON    MFALGIA.* 

Subkot  approached — Difficulties — The  muscles  and  their  pea 
lUtfitiot  in  disease — Cases  in  point  — Dr.  Roberts    on    maacali 

^^^pliy Points  established — Moscalar  physiology — Details  of  mji 

sltii— Mnscnlar  irritability — Basis  of  treatment — Valne  of  rest,  < 
^yi^jnitb,  of  shampooing,  of  anodynes — Wood's  syringe — Strapping- 
Sapport — Local  irritants  bad — Cautery — Acupuncture — Tonios- 
llYiJgia  in  hot  climates — Befleotions  thereupon. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  difficult  subject  in  the  whole  range  o: 
medicine  than  that  of  myalgia.  If  we  approach  it  physio- 
loiricallyi  ^®  ^^  puzzled  to  explain  how  it  is  that  parts 
Mfientially  nerveless  are  the  seats  of  more  severe  pain  than  is 
M^  experienced  in  the  nerves  themselves.  If  we  approach 
d|  wilhologically,  we  are  astonished  to  find  that  a  physical 

^jlj^ju  of  the  muscles  is  in  one  man  associated  with 
;h%tw^'  suflfering,  while  in  another  there  is  no  pain  at  all. 
U  ^v  «in»n>ach  it  therapeutically,  we  are  perplexed  at  finding 

.^j^^^^^^  ^xf  cure,  powerful  in  one  case,  impotent  in  another ; 

>^i.  a'  x»v  approach  it  critically,  with  the  determination  to 
U«i^4«u»ittAlo  between  the  various  forms  of  the  complaint,  we 

i  .k»  iw«  itt  tlM»  chapter  go  fully  into  the  Fnbjeot,   iuasmnch  an  I 
«.u,^  MiWi»bed  a  treatise  upon  it  (Myalgia:  Churchill,  L(»ndon, 
V  \  "     J  ^^K4ii«  of  which  would  occupy  many  more  pages  than  I  care 
..   .K.^    .v*v»  W  b««tow. 
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are  arrested  in  timing  by  the  impossibility  of  nticg  dolinltionB 
which  do  uot  involve  lengthy  theories. 

To  give  examples  of  these  diffit'olties,  we  have  only  to 
torn  to  the  pain  in  the  tendo-achlilis,  so  common  in  gont, 
and  to  the  snSuring  in  the  tendinous  meertions  oi  this  muscle, 
iind  in  the  plantar  fascia,  so  common  in  the  disenee  to  which 
the  name  of  ihenmatism  has  been  given.  In  sciatica,  we 
have  pain  repeatedly  referred  to  the  '  tascia  lata'  of  the  thigh ; 
and  I  have  recently  been  attending  a  lady,  in  whom  the 
tendon  of  tbe  '  triceps  extensor  cnbiti '  has  been  the  seat  of 
^ony,  exceeding  that  of  BointJea.  ¥et  in  these  parte  few, 
if  any,  nerves  are  to  be  found  by  the  most  painstakiug  micro- 
Boopiat.     My  belief  is  that  they  are  wholly  absent. 

Bnt  the  difficulty  does  not  stop  here.  Whatever  mny  be 
the  physiological  explanation  of  the  pain,  it  Is  unquestionably 
influenced  by  three  conditions,  cold,  heat,  and  life  ;  for  the 
former  almost  invariably  aggravates  the  suffering,  while,  on 
the  coDtrnry,  heat  reheves  it,  and  tbe  intensity  of  the  agony  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  patient's  exhaustion.  The  severest 
myalgia  (this  word  includes  pain  in  tendon  or  fascia  as  well 
as  in  mnscle)  I  ever  see,  is  in  those  whose  muscles  have  been 
-used  perpetnaUy  in  ''  hawking,"  coughing,  or  spitting  up  to 
within  a  short  period  before  death.  The  following  are  two 
typical  cases  : — Dr.  B.,  let.  60,  a  retired  physician,  an  accom- 
■plished  scholar,  and  fonnerlj  a  lecturer  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  medicine,  became  afUicted  with  stricture  of 
the  lower  part  of  tbe  pharynx,  and  felt  obhged,  every  few 
minntes  throughont  the  day  to  collect  and  discharge  the 
mucus  which  he  could  not  swallow,  to  prevent  it  overflowing 
into  the  larynx.  He  gradually  became  conscions  of  a  pain 
in  both  the  pectoral  musolea,  that  increased  in  intensity 
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dailv.  To  try  io  cure  tlus,  he  treated  himself  w 
rabefacients ;  and,  in  the  last  few  houra  of  his  life,  when  Us 
words  were  almost  imiutelligiblo,  he  ntiempted  to  dictate  a 
prescriptiou  contaimag  poliutta  otm  ealef.  No  bjBtander 
conld  wonder  that  ha  should  try  to  escape  from  the  agony, 
for  he  was  compelled  by  the  disease  to  hank  up  the  dnid 
formed,  and  every  efibrt  to  do  so  drew  from  him  both  tean 
and  cries  of  anguish. 

R.  C,  at.  79,  a  remarkflhly  hale  man,  ht^ji  to  be  ill  fii>m 
bronchitis.  There  was  great  debility,  bnt  no  pain  at  all 
except  in  the  insertions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  when  he 
coughed.  This  suffering,  which  was  greatly  disproportionate 
to  the  work  that  was  done,  induced  me  to  form  a,  bad  opinion 
of  the  result.  Hut  day  by  day  passed  without  any  apparent 
ialling  off.  There  was,  however,  no  attempt  at  a  rally,  and 
the  ache  attending  the  cough  increased.  At  length  he  awoke 
out  of  a  goad  sleep,  told  very  eiultiugly  about  a  pleasing 
dream,  and  feU  back  in  a  dying  condition  utterly  oxbaiiBtfld. 
Yet,  here  again,  even  in  cases  resembling  the  foregoing,  tbo 
difficulty  is  started  that  hundreds  do  the  some  thing  and 
never  have  such  pain  at  all. 

Again,  in  that  condition  of  the  muscles  to  which  Dr. 
Roberts  has  given  the  name  of  wasting  palsy,  we  have,  in 
some  individuals,  anguish  so  intense  that  it  exceeds  that  of  the 
severcBt  neuralgia,  while  in  others  there  is  no  pain  at  all, 
I  have  had,  for  example,  a  woman  nnder  my  core,  who 
had  frightful  pain  in  the  right  arm,  and  mainly  in  the 
deltoid,  who  wept  night  and  day  from  the  agony,  which 
even  the  actual  cautery  failed  to  relieve.  She  so  greatly 
excited  my  pity  that  I  took  nnnsnal  pains  to  discover  some- 
thing to  give  relief,  but  in  vain.     Slowly  the  distress  abatad ; 
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aad  when  sbe  ooold  bear  to  be  examined  Itilly,  it  was  dia- 
covered  that  all  the  muscles  on  the  right  half  of  the  body 
wore  withered.  Yet  there  had  oeIj  been  anguish  in  the 
fihoulder  and  aching  in  the  arm.  Since  then  I  have  had 
other  cases  under  my  notice,  where  the  fleahy  parts  of  the 
tnascles  have  almost  disappeared,  but  there  baa  nut  been 
any  physical  saflering  attendant  upon  the  change.  In  the 
uomploiot  herein  referred  to,  there  is,  microscopically,  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  flesh  of  the  failing  and 
that  of  a  sound  muscle ;  nor  can  we  detect  any  diil'erence  in 
colour,  although  we  certainly  can  in  consistence,  or  ti^nacity. 
Bat  though  these  difficulties  seem  insurmountable,  they  do 
not  prevent  lis  gaining  a  moderately  clear  insight  into  some 
parts  of  the  subject,  and  establishing  certain  points  which 
occur  with  Hufficieat  regularity  to  deserve  the  name  of  laws. 
Let  us  record  the  most  prominent. 

1.  The  use  of  a  muscle,  in  excess  of  its  power,  indaces 
pain  in  one  part  or  another  of  its  structure,  and  generally 
tenderness  in  the  suprty'ocent  skin. 

2.  The  continuous  daily  excessive  use  of  a  miiBcle  ie 
followed,  in  some  cases,  by  an  increase  of  its  bnlk  and  power, 

nore  frequently  by  persistent  pain,  atrophy,  or  actual 
inflammation.  The  first  is  most  common  in  the  young  and 
healthy,  and  is  of  rare  occurrence  iu  the  phthisical,  or  those 
of  feeble  constitution  ;  the  second  is  common  amongst  the 
ill-fed,  those  who  "  mdulge  "  sexually,  and  in  the  aged  ;  the 
third  is  most  common  amongst  the  strumous  and  thost'  who 
have  "  scurvy," 

S.  A  muscle,  when  pretematurally  sensitive,  is  of  soft 
condstenoe,  often  painful  upon  pressure,  deficient  in  blood 
or  colonr,  and  ila  fibres  are  readily  broken.     When  there 
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has  been  prolonged  or  Tery  ezeesahre  action,  flie  miuele  v 
almost  bloodless,  though  marked  bj  spots  of  eeehymoaa ; 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  fibres,  with  the  accompanying 
capillaries,  are  broken  across.  Sach  a  state  of  things  ia 
fonnd  in  tetanos,  and  in  a  hare  after  it  has  been  "  conrsed." 
When  this  condition  is  present,  many  days  must  elapse  ete 
the  ii^ored  parts  heal  sufficiently  for  active  use. 

4.  Whenever  a  mosde  or  set  of  mnscles  has  been  exees- 
mvely  nsed,  it  is  an  exceptional  thing  to  find  the  whole  of 
one  or  all  equally  affected ;  even  the  poor  hare,  when  himted 
to  death,  presents  a  different  physical  condition  in  the  trunk 
and  in  the  extremities,  the  former  is  black  or  deep  purple 
about  the  abdomen,  the  latter  are  almost  as  white  as  chicken 
or  codfish. 

5.  The  exertion  which  precedes  severe  myalgia  in  some,  is 
followed  by  cramp  in  others ;  and  this  phenomenon,  when  it 
comes  after  excess,  usually  occurs  during  sleep ;  a  remark- 
able fact,  if  wo  consider  that  sleep  arrests  the  movements  of 
chorea,  and  the  spasms  of  tetanus. 

6.  The  amount  of  suffering  which  follows  inordinate  exer- 
tion is  intense,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  constitutional 
debility.  This  is  an  important  point  to  remember,  for  exces- 
sive myalgia  is  very  common  amongst  our  troops  in  India, 
and  has  hitherto  been  mistaken  for  severe  inflammation  of 
internal  organs.  I  am  cognizant  of  many  cases  in  which 
soldiers,  after  a  heavy  field-day,  have  been  laid  up  and 
treated  for  **  hepatitis,*'  when  they  have  merely  had  muscular 
pain;  many  officers  have  been  treated  for  acute  enteritis, 
splenitis,  inflammation  of  the  kidney  and  liver,  when  they 
have  been  simply  suffering  from  myalgia,  following  the 
fatigue  of  riding  on  horse-  or  camel-back.     When  these  facts 
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aball  have  been  recognised  by  snrgeonB  practjaing  in  hot 
climates,  we  shall  find  a  radical  change  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatmeut  of  the  dieeases  of  Hindotitan. 

A  correspoadent  of  mine  iu  India  has  thrown  much  light 
upon  the  subject  of  the  so-called  hopatitia,  and  has  also  satia- 
factorily  shown  the  cause  of  pain  in  the  nght  shoulder,  BO 
commonly  said  to  accompany  that  disease.  After  seeing  a 
great  number  of  cases,  entered  by  old  army  surgeons  on  the 
books  as  "  inflammation  of  the  liver,"  and  having  a  number 
under  his  own  care,  be  found  that  the  chief  victims  of  the 
disease  were  artillory  drivers;  that  the  affection  was  most 
common  after  a  long  field-day ;  and  that  those  suffered  most 
whose  horses  were  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  The  constunt 
strain  on  the  muscles  of  the  rli/ht  liile  produced  severe 
myalgia  iu  the  hepatic  region,  nitd  the  excessive  use  of  the 
whip  with  the  right  arm  produced  myalgia  of  the  deltoid  t 
Best  in  bed  effected  a  cnre  speedily.  In  J'eni  hepatitis — a 
are  disease — no  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  is  present. 

7-  Excessive  mosculai  exertion  frec^ttcntly  eventuates  not 
only  in  local  inflammation  of  the  fleshy  element,  but  occa- 
aionaUy  in  general  fever,  which,  though  apparently  sthenic 
at  the  commencemeut,  soon  becomes  typhoid,  as  the  following 
case  will  show.  When  first  I  entered  upon  my  dnlaes  aa 
physician  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary,  there  was  a 
patient  in  my  ward  whose  ticket  bore  the  name  acute  rheu- 
matism. Not  caring  to  act  the  part  of  a"  new  broom,"  Icon- 
tented  myself  with  listening  to  the  'interne,'  and  continuing 
i  treatment.  But  after  a  few  visits  I  doubted  the  dlaguusis. 
On  closer  inquiry  I  found  that,  although  there  bad  been 
general  fever  on  the  woman's  admisBion,  there  never  had 
been  any  snObriug  except  in  the  right  forearm— from  about 
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aa  inch  above  the  elbow-joint  to  the  finger  ends.  This  pui 
of  the  limb  had  been  ocntelj'  painfnl,  and  was  still  exqiiisit«lj 
tender  ;  it  was  much  swelled,  but  was  growing  less.  Feeling 
eertaia  that  this  was  a  cose  of  pnre  myositis,  I  asked  the 
pationt,  a  large  made  rosy-cheeked  lass,  let.  about  20.  what 
she  hud  been  doing.  The  replies  I  may  thus  describe. 
For  many  years  she  hud  been  in  the  watchmaking  line, 
having  a  sedentary  time  of  it,  with  scarcely  any  hard  work. 
Trade  being  bad,  sho  went  into  service  with  a  batcher,  whom 
she  was  called  upon  to  help  in  his  business.  One  day,  ere  she 
had  bad  time  to  harden,  she  was  employed  in  weighing  beof, 
4c.  Doring  three  or  four  hours  she  had  to  lift  half  cwts.  in 
and  oat  of  the  Rcalc,  onljl,  indeed,  she  could  not  bold  or  lift 
one.  That  night  she  was  screaming  with  agony,  and  it  was 
I  months  ere  she  was  able  to  rcsamo  work.  I  have  had  two 
I  other  similar  cases,   one  of  which  ended   in  intramascnlar 


8.  Myositis  (inflammation  of  muscle)  may  arise  from  phy- 
sioal  iqjory,  or  by  eitensiao  of  disease  from  neigbboarine 
parts,  as  well  as  from  eicoseivo  action.  The  diagnosis,  there- 
fore, of  "myalgia"  or  myositis,  is  insufficient  for  mediAal 
purposes  in  all  cases  until  its  cause  is  ascertained.  "  Uarble 
leg"  is  often  the  result  of  intrapelvic  myositis. 

9.  The  involuntary  muscles  are,  cixterii  paribui,  sabject  to 
affections  similar  to  the  volontary. 

10.  No  one  who  'm  a  present  sufferer  from  myalgia  can  be 
said  to  be  in  health,  far  eshnustion  In  one  part  of  the  frame 
implies  weakness  in  ali  the  rest.  Hence,  c.;/.,  wo  have  a 
copious  discharge  of  lithates  in  the  nnne  after  a  fatignina 
walk,  jost  as  we  have  after  an  attack  of  diarrbtBB,  inflaonza, 
a  catarrh,  or  a  dobanch. 
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11.  The  musclea  may  become  pretematnrally  imtablo 
from  deficient  quantity,  or  defective  quality  of  the  lilood 
passing  through  them ;  thus  we  have  cramps  in  cholera, 
and  convulsions  from  htcmorrbage,  as  well  as  from  such 
polsuuE  as  area  and  Btryebnia  circulating  with  the  blood.  A 
badly  nourished  muscle  is  either  very  escitable,  or  else  nearly 
paralysed. 

These  ooneiderations  form  the  basis  of  our  therapeutics. 

1.  If  the  muacles  are  overworked,  we  mast  givo  tbem  rest 
in  the  first  place,  diminish  the  work  which  they  have  to  do 
io  the  second,  and,  if  that  be  impracticable,  via  ehonld 
endeavour  tu  increase  their  power  to  do  it. 

It  is  a  dif&cult  thing  to  increase  musoolaj'  power,  and  all 
OUT  means  are  indirect. 

e  most  important  point  is  to  secure  rest  for  an  adequate 
L  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  much-withered  arms  and 
I  Bize,  firmness  and  strength  by  a  prolonged 
bedJ      In   one  case,    sis  weeks   elapsed  ere 
recovery  was  effected. 

2.  Neit  to  rest  come  warmth,  local  and  general ;  and  sneh 
an  amount  of  shampooing,  with  atimulauts  like  turpentine  or 
mustard,  as  eboll  bring  an  increased  amount  of  blood  into 
the  weakened  parts. 

3.  K  tbe  mascles  are  nnneaally  sensitive,  we  must  cndea- 
Tonr  to  deaden  sensation  in  them  by  tbe  introduction  of 
anodynes.  This  may  be  efi'ected  by  means  of  tbe  general 
circulation,  or  by  the  local  introduction  of  a  drug,  by  inunc- 
tion, by  the  endermic  method,  or  by  "Wood'B  eyringe.  The 
last  IB  the  most  useful,  and  the  material  best  suited  for  it  is 
a  solution  of  morphia;  aconite  and  atropia  are  both  uncer- 
tain and  dangerooB.     Bat  ae  this  plan  oAen  entails  sicknesB 
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and  other  diBtresH,  I  generallj  employ  inimotion,  and  dize 
that  a  grain  of  moriate  of  moiphia  Bliall  be  mixed  wtl 
scent«d  lard,  and  be  well  nibbed  npou  the  tmbroken  skin. 

In  those  cases  in  which  myalgia  is  accompanied  by  exee 
sive  cutaneouB  sorenesB,  an  aqneoos  solation  of  morphi 
nsed  eoakingly,  anewers  better  than  an  oleaginons  prepar 
tion.  I  have  fonnd  this  especially  nseful  in  those  fonna  th 
are  dependent  upon  the  comparatively  trifling  amonnt 
exertion  which  children  nse  in  sitting  ap,  talking,  laoghiu 
or  coughing  dnring  the  coDvalescenee  from  scarlatina,  meaate 
or  other  exhansling  diaease.  In  all  these  caHes,  bovave 
time  and  rest  are  the  most  important  elements  in  the  oiin 
but  the  morphia  does  Romething,  if  it  only  helps  to  quiet  tl 
patient's  mind. 

4.  There  is,  howeTcr,  a  nnmerona  division  of  cases, 
which  the  remedies  above  mentioned  prove  useless,  or, 
most,  of  transient  vainc,  and  we  are  thrown  back  upon  pa 
empiricism.  As  iu  practice  wc  onght  always  to  begin  wii 
the  least  severe  means,  so  let  us  now,  when  reviewing  thes 
commence  with  one  which  is  often  of  great  utility,  and  hi 
no  other  objection  against  it  than  its  stiffness.  Bandagii 
or  strapping  will  occasionally  cure,  when  other  moans  hai 
failed.  The  late  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Cheltenham,  whoso  "forte 
was  sciatica  (a  severe  form  of  myalgia),  cured  his  patients  I: 
strapping  the  whole  estremity,  from  the  toe  to  the  crest  i 
tho  ilium,  with  a  plalster  composed  of  colcbicum,  belladonm 
opium,  and  resin,  spread  upon  an  elastic  material.  The  car 
of  myalgia  in  the  triceps  eitensor,  to  which  I  have  befoi 
alluded,  was  cured  instantaneously  by  bandnging  the  aro 
after  all  other  means  which  I  adopted  had  failed.  I  ha^ 
repeatedly  stopped  lateral  and  abdominal  myalgia  by  strappin 
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under  eimilar  circumstanceB,  ttnd  I  have  noticed  with  interest 
that  one  fold  of  p]uist«r  failed  to  effect  that  which  thiee  folds 
did  reiidily. 

The  advantage  of  a  well  fitting  corset,  or  an  elnstic  belt 
ronnd  the  body,  is  of  great  service  in  abdominat  myalgia ;  but 
in  these  cases,  it  is  advisahle  for  some  support  to  be  continued 
when  the  patient  ia  in  bed,  as  the  mnscnlar  parietes  are  not 
firm  enoagh  to  keep  their  shape.  Wo  must  remember  that 
in  health  the  abdominal  muscles  keep  the  abdomen  rotund, 
and  the  diaphragm  concave.  If,  however,  they  are  feeble, 
the  intestines  make  tbe  muscles  "swag;"  and,  as  they  no 
longer  antagonise  the  diaphragm,  this  doggies  too.  With  it 
tbe  heart  and  lungs  also  fall  towards  the  pelvis.  Honce 
there  is  a  drag  upon  the  sternum  und  lower  ribe,  and  this, 
again,  makes  the  work  of  respiration  harder  thou  usual.  Our 
patients  describe  this  state  of  things  when  they  simultaneously 
speak  of  "a  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,"  oud  "  an 
oppression  "  or  "  load  on  the  chest,"  which  almost  prevents 
them  breathing.  I  have  repeatedly  cured  this  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  simple  "  binder."  But  I  now  find  tiiat  a  well 
cat  pair  of  trousers,  made  like  those  which  equestrian  ladies 
wear  under  their  riding  habits,  answers  better  than  the  old- 
fiiBliioned  roller  lowel  ;  and  I  have  often  made  my  female 
clients  laugh,  by  my  orders  that  tbey  were  literally  "  to  wear 
the  breeches."  I  scarcely  need  enter  into  all  particulars  how 
these  should  be  fashioned.  All  that  is  necessary  to  remark 
is,  that  I  have  found  them  very  well  made  by  nullincrs  ;  and 
that  it  is  fur  better  to  have  thein  closed  in  front,  by  the  use 
of  a  lacing,  than  by  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons  and  holes. 
Many  persons, — indeed,  every  patient  for  whom  I  have  ordered 
the  gannettt, — speak  most  highly  of  its  value.    The  empirical 
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u*iui*(lv  noxt  in  vnliio  to  stnipinu*;  is  a  Btrongtheniug plaisi 
iImn  is  rs)voiuIIy  siTvicouMo  in  dorsal  myalgia,  in  which 
.s.-«Mus  to  act  liko  an  nrtiticial  skiu  or  ligament,  and  to  U 
otV  .;  oonsidoniMo  stniin  from  tlu*  tendinous  struct  ores  ah< 

Sinapisms  and  nibofaoiouts  I  nivor  saw  nor  heard  of 
Knng  svTviooaMc.  l*U>tors  do  gvvd  so  nuvly  that  I  rar 
In  thoiu  until  :JI  other  mcai-.s  bavo  t:uled :  and  where  I 
um*  thorn*  ih*'  |»rv»ivrtio:i  v't  oas^^s  in  which  ihiv  sc^m  to  ci 
IS  no:  j:!\'a;<'r  t2i:in  ov.o  in  livt. 

At\*r  o:hor  !\:v*\liis  haw   Kxu  :rUo..  :hc   &«.*:ail   e:4s^ 
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in  the  chapter  on  paralysis,  in  restoring  the  tone  and  suhBtnnce 
of  tbc  musclea. 

Of  internal  remedies,  those  only  are  ftdmissible  which 
serve  to  give  warmth,  and  tone,  and  strength;  and  I  may  add 
in  passing  that  I  have  cured  very  severe  night  cramps  in 
the  legs,  which  had  troubled  a  young  lady  for  a  long  period, 
by  giving  a  course  of  steel,  all  other  common  plans  having 
been  previously  used  in  vain. 

This  array  of  therapeutic  agents  seems  very  meagre,  and 
we  acknowledge  the  fact  with  regret,  for,  with  increased 
knowledge  of  mnscular  disease,  we  much  hoped  to  have  pro- 
portionally advanced  in  curing  it.  Yet  snch  failores  abound 
in  medicine,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be 
BO  ;  for  to  be  able  to  care  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  is 
to  discover  once  again  that  tree  of  life  which,  after  being  first 
shown  to  the  eyes  of  man,  was  for  ever  secluded.  We  all 
long  for  it ;  as  men  we  wish  it  for  onrselves,  as  physicians  we 
actively  seek  it ;  but,  aias,  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
make  is  the  point  of  that  sword  which  turns  ever  us-ward, 
and  tells  us,  "  Hitherto  ahalt  thou  come  and  no  farther." 
The  waves  of  therapeutic  progress  have  a  limit  as  sure,  and 
almost  as  defined,  as  those  of  the  ocean  when  it  beats  upon 
the  rock! 

Siuos  the  pTfcedics  ouiy  was  penned,  t  Litiu  liad  inati}'  ojiportanitlei  ol 
bearing  fttiont  Mj^Ikib  in  hnt  climuloi.  and  un  conTiucud  tlint  thL<  Kobjoct  U 
not  naderBtood  bj  tbo  genenlity  of  medical  man  ia  tbc  annj,  and  probablj 
in  (be  ddt;  loo.  My  belief  is,  tbat  wbikt  maj  be  called  tropical  then, 
peuti.  ie  onl;  jiut  emorgiiig  froia  ■  foitnl — if  bient/tmct  did  not  pioTant 
me,  anolber  word  wonld  bave  bten  nied  —  conditinn.  Bnt  u  I  bolioiB  ths 
na*  comer  is  the  offepring  of  uaneBtneai  and  Kience.  my  bopea  lor  iti 
({Towth  are  groat.  The  impreaiion  on  mj  mind  i;  that  a  tladent  of  Indian, 
&c..  diseus  will  find : — 

(l.|  Thai  a  hot  climate  deliliUUi  the  mDudea  and  all  the  riUl  powan. 
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(2.)  Thai  what  eoold  be  borne  with  impomty  in  Greet 
■nffering  in  Hindoiten. 

(8.)  That  every  Commander  onght  to  have  orders  to  wmrj 
paradeg,  SSe.,  according  to  the  heat,  Ac,  prevailing  at  the  time,  an 
report  the  renilt. 

(4.)  That  every  field-day,  involving  hard  phyiieal  ezerciie,  on^t  t 
followed  by  two  days*  lanneu. 

(6.)  That  men  who  are  thni  treated  can  '*  gpnTt "  on  an  oonarinn,  b 
than  thoie  out  of  whom  **  the  ihine "  has  been  taken  by  frequent  h 
drill. 

(6.)  Men  shonld  be  treated  with  more  oonsideration  than  horsaa*  £ 
if  they  are  to  be  hard  worked,  mnst  be  well  fed. 

(7.)  Whenever  a  General  has  knocked  up  his  charger,  he  may  be 
that  his  men  have  done  as  much  as  they  can  do  for  the  nonce. 

(8.)  When  fighting  is  meant,  men  ought  not  to  carry  impedinient 
baggage.  It  is  silly  to  expend  in  human  work  that  which  horses  or  e 
can  do  better. 

(9.)  Exercise  in  hot  climates  enervates,  it  does  not  strengthen. 

(10.)  What  fatignes  the  muscles,  or  otherwise  deteriorates  them,  oai 
off  heart  power ;  a  tired  man  cannot  be  a  hero  daring  a  prolonged  battle 

Jjastly,  it  is  always  better  to  rest  a  tired  muscle  than  an  inflamed 
The  first  is  restored  in  a  week,  the  second  requires  nearly  three  monthi 
its  cure. 
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A  review  o(  diBoaae — Casea  of  neoralgia—Vesioation— Iodide  of 
potsBsiam— Pear  and  neuralgiB— Study  and  tic — Pain  and  nerves— 
Oonside rations  thereupon— ECfect  of  cold- Nenrnlgia  and  paralyBis — 
Oases  in  point — Periodicity — Analogies— Pointa  in  the  natural  his- 
tory o(  the  diaease— Treatment  suggested  thereby — Warmth — Ano- 
dynes— Tonics — Quinine  and  opinm^lodido  of  potassinm — Bromide 
of  the  same  baaii— Oonnter-irritanta — Wood's  syriage. 


I 


Wbcmetbb  b  phyaicisji  baa  a  case  of  nciiBn&t  difficulty  to 

manage,  he  reiy  iiatnrally  reriews  hie  knowledge  of  the  eab- 
ject  generaUy ;  he  recala  the  various  inBtoncee  in  which  he 
Uaa  before  had  to  combat  nitb  the  complaint,  the  remedies 
vhicb  he  tried,  both  with  sitccess  and  witbont  good  results  ; 
ha  studies  carefully  the  different  causes  npon  which  the 
phenomena  may  depend,  the  means  that  be  has  at  command, 
for  discovering  what  is  the  cause  to  which  the  symptoms 
may  be  traced,  the  possibility  of  n  cure,  and  the  best  means 
of  attaining  it.  He  will  also  probably  have  recourse  to  books. 
to  satisfy  bimself  that  bis  memory  has  oot  treacherously 
^Qored  something  that  he  ought  to  know.  Such  a  process 
has  recently  been  going  on  in  my  own  mind,  for  I  have  had, 
in  the  Boyal  Infirmary  here,  a  patient  who  has  had  an 
ezCMdittgly  severe  attack  of  neuralgia,  and  who  has  tried  my 
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skill  to  the  utmost.  I  have  had  four  yezy  severe  cases  in  the 
conrse  of  my  practice,  and  the  first  left  my  hands  not  one 
whit  better  than  when  she  first  entered  the  hospital.  In  her 
case  I  was  wholly  nnable  to  discover  the  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  which  had  then  incapacitated  her  for  some  years;  nor 
conld  I  find  any  single  medicament  that  seemed  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  mitigate  her  sufferings ;  even  opinm  was 
powerless  for  good. 

The  next  case  was  an  American  seaman,  who  entered  the 
Liverpool  Northern  Hospital  some  thirteen  years  ago,  for 
whom  I  prescribed  in  succession  every  single  drag  that  had 
e^er  been  vannted,  bnt  withont  avail.  The  man  then  nrged 
me  to  use  blisters  to  his  scalp,  and,  indulging  him  in  what  I 
took  to  be  a  whim,  he  soon  taught  me  a  part  of  my  profes- 
sion hitherto  unknown — for  I  then  found  that  vesication 
would  in  one  case  at  least  cure  neuralgia.  My  next  client 
was  also  an  American,  an  actor  by  profession,  who  had 
visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  twice  been  laid  npoo 
the  shelf  from  severe  neuralgia.  He  had  recently  come  to 
Liverpool  to  join  one  of  our  theatres,  but  was  again  9iors  de 
combat  from  intense  agony.  I  did  for  him  everything  that 
I  could  think  of,  but  all,  including  blisters,  seemed  power- 
less. The  man  then  urgently  entreated  me  to  give  him 
large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  assuring  me  that  he  had 
already  found  benefit  from  the  drug.  I  consented  to  his 
desire,  and  the  cfTect  was  immediate.  A  week's  use  of  the 
remedy  sufficed  to  cure  him. 

Another  patient  came  in  subsequently  with  symptoms  of 
almost  equal  severity,  and  I  applied  blisters  to  the  scalp,  and 
gave  moderate  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Each  vesicant 
did  good,  but  they  only  **  started  "  the  pain — they  did  not 


one  near 
from  time  to  time,  and 
of  a  young  woman  whom 
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e  it  awaj.     Tlie  iodide  of  potassium  was  then  givea  in 

I  haJf  drachm  doses,  and  the  paia  was  relieved  after  the  second 

[  had  been  taken.     A  contiauaaca  of  the  remedy  cured  the 

t)  completely.     During  the  exorcitaiion  of  my  memory,  I 

'   have  recalled  the  very  first  case  of  neuralgia  that  I  was  asked 

'  to  prescribe  for,  and  the  extraordinary  success  which  attended 

my  prescription  ;  I  have  passed  id  review  the  case  of  oi 

relative,  whom  I  could  only  reli 

who  was  finally  cured  by  a  denti 

the  extraction  of  bod  teeth  had  made  worse,  but  who  was 

healed  in  two  daye  by  quinine  and  opinm  ;  of  another  dear 

relative,  over  whom  for  two  yeore  I  expended  fmitlesaly  all 

the  resources  of  the  mediciil  art,  without  producing  a  good 

result,  until  I  at  last  extracted  a  tootb,  that  looked  perfect, 

but  whii'h  proved  to  be  perforated  at  the  back  by  a  carioDs 

hole,  whose  polished  appearance  might  have  given  the  idea 

that  it  had  been  made  by  a  drill. 

At  this  portion  of  my  essay  I  was  interrupted  by  a  gentle- 
'  man  who  came  to  bo  examined  for  life  insurance  ;  and  on 
I  making   the   neoeeBOry   inquiricB    as    to   family   history,    he 
informed  mo  that  his  mother's  death  was  due  to  neuralgia, 
ia  this  wise :  she,  being  strong-minded  and  kind-heartisd,  had 
kttended  three  lady  friends  during  the  performance  of  opera- 
tions for  the  removal  of  cancerous  or    other  tumours,  and 
I  oousequently  knew  the  horrors  of  surgery.     By  some  misfor- 
tune she  feared  that  she  herself  was  the  victim  of  scirrhus, 
and  this  produced  intense   fear   and   neuralgia.     The    pain 
from  the  last  was  so  excessive,  that  she  waa  unable  tu  sleep 
week.     To  give  relief,  very  strong  opiates  were  pro- 
scribed, and  these,  it  is  suppoeod,  were  the  cause  of  death. 
At  the  eome  time,  the  gentlemen  informed  me  of  s  case,  in 
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which  a  lady  had  been  sofiering  for  years,  wandering  from 
capital  to  capital  in  search  of  a  core,  bat  always  in  yain. 

As  I  write,  there  flashes  across  my  mind  the  case  of  a 
young  lad,  in  whom  frightfol  tic  dolooreux  was  brought  on  by 
over-study,  or,  perhaps  we  might  say,  by  a  horror  at  having 
to  learn  Latin,  and  by  the  stuffing  of  two  teeth  with  gold. 
A  removal  of  the  metal  cured  the  pain,  but  the  impression 
made  upon  the  nervous  system  was  not  removed  for  many 
months. 

These  cases,  and  many  others  recorded  in  books,  show  us 
that  sometimes  neuralgia  completely  baffles  the  doctor,  and 
that  occasionally  it  is  amenable  to  treatment.  Before  we 
attempt  to  understand  it,  we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  cause  upon  which  it  depends. 

The  word  neuralgia  simply  signifies  pain  in  a  nerve ;  and 
we  are  met  in  liviine  by  the  question,  Can  there  be  pain  in 
anything  else  but  nerves  ?  The  inquiry  is  important,  and  we 
will  devote  a  few  lines  to  it.  We  know,  as  a  fact,  that  very 
severe  pain  exists  in  tendons,  ligaments,  and  other  white 
fibrous  tissues,  whenever  they  are  stretched,  and  yet  no 
nerves  can  be  found  in  these  tissues ;  again,  ligature  of  arte- 
ries is  painful,  yet  we  cannot  prove  the  existence  in  them  of 
sensitive  nerve  fibrils.  There  is  severe  pain  in  inflammation 
of  bone  and  periosteum,  wherein  no  nerves  can  Jbe  traced. 
There  is  no  unusual  pain  felt  when  a  nerve  is  cut,  at  the  spot 
where  the  injury  is  inflicted,  but  in  the  part  to  which  the 
nerve  is  distributed.  There  is  no  pain  produced  by  slicing 
the  brain,  nor  by  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow.  Cutting 
away  the  nerve,  moreover,  does  not  always  cure  tic.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  always  pain  produced  in  parts  wherein 
the  process  of  death  is  beginning.     For  example,  a  decaying 
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[  tooth  ia  pomful,  yet  the  microscope  shows  that  the  diseased 
[  part  is  not  in  contact  with  the  nerve  in  the  pulp  cavity. 
Freezing  and  heut  alike  produce  aaffering  and  mortiflcation  ; 
death  by  hunger  and  thirst  both  produce  agony. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  an  irritant  pressing  upon 
a  nerve,  or  anything  which  inflames  it,  witi  produce  more  or 
less  severe  pain  in  distant  parts,  and  that  in  neuralgia  the 
suffering  is  distinctly  traced  along  the  course  of  the  nerve 
itself.  For  example,  an  aneurism  implicating  the  brachial 
plexus  will  eicito  frightful  neuralgia  in  the  arm  ;  and  I  Lave 
seen  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  diagnosed  from  the  existence 
severe  pain  tn  the  part  supplied  by  the  intercostal 
nerves.  A  familiar  illustration  of  thiB  is  met  with  when  the 
ulnar  nerve,  or  '  funny  bone,'  is  hart,  for  in  tbia  uase  the 
pain  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  little,  and  one  side  of  the  ring 
finger,  both  of  which  are  supplied  &om  that  braoch. 

Granting,  then,  that  neuralgia  is  really  due  to  something  in 
the  nerves,  we  are  no  nearer  an  answer  to  the  question,  Is 
the  main  cause  of  the  suffering  in  the  nervous  tissue  itself,  or 
in  fibrous  tissue  which  surrounds  it  ?  And  when  the  sof- 
fsring  is  present,  we  cannot  tell  what  is  the  physical  condition 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  If  we  suppose  that  there  is  inflam- 
mation, we  cannot  understand  why  the  process  should  not  go 
through  the  ordinary  stages  of  that  affection,  and  eventuate 
in  restoration.  If  we  say  that  there  is  "  irritation,"  we  only 
escape  the  diflicnlty  hy  taking  refuge  in  a  word,  which  ^ves 
no  definite  idea.  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  beh'eve  that  the 
'vo  is  threatened  with  death,  we  find  some  analogies.  For 
example,  wo  know  that  very  intense  headache  arises  from 
I  bloodlessnesB  in  the  hrain ;  and  that  pain  everywhere  ia 
'  intensified  by  starvation,  cold,  poverty  of  the  blood,  &a.   But 
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we  have  a  still  more  striking  analogy  in  the  £eu^  to  wfaid 
we  are  about  to  call  attention.  A.  B.  is  exposed  to  moifl 
cold  for  a  long  period,  and  becomes  a  victim  to  rlieomati 
pain.  CD.,  exposed  to  the  same  cold,  becomes  paralytif 
and  dies  from  palsy  of  the  mnscles  of  respiration.  £.  F.  i 
exposed  to  a  biting  wind,  and  finds  that  he  has  lost  tb 
power  over  the  facial  mnscles  on  one  side.  G.  H.,  expose 
to  the  same  influence,  loses  the  power  to  feel  on  one  side  ( 
the  countenance.  I.  J.,  who  is  like  the  former,  subjected  t 
local  cold,  gets  neuralgia  of  the  scalp  or  &ce ;  and  E.  I 
contracts  a  severe  car-ache.  Neuralgia,  then,  strange  thong 
it  may  appear,  is  allied  to  paralysis. 

Again,  cx])erienco  tells  us  that  tic  doloureux  is  very  gene 
rally  periodical  in  its  attacks :  it  will  occur  at  one  certain  bom 
and  j^o  off  lit  iinotber.  It  is  common  in  aguish  districts,  an( 
one  who  lives  in  such  a  spot,  and  suffers  from  neuralgia,  wi 
be  cured  if  ho  or  she  goes  to  a  more  healthy  locality.  More 
over,  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  circumstance  for  ti 
to  last  for  a  certain  time,  and  to  bo  attended  with  considei 
able  swi'Uing  of  the  face,  (m  the  occurrence  of  which  the  pai: 
abates.  This  phenomenon  may  be  compared  to  the  col 
and  hot  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  Nor  is  tlie  analog 
weakened  by  the  discovery  that  the  medicines  which  ai 
beneficial  in  ague  are  ver}"  valuable  in  tic* 

r 

'  Since  J  liavc  had  the  opportnuity  of  examining  Dr.  Oldham's  viev 
upon  the  snbjoet  of  nialariu,  I  am  disposed  to  refer  tho  form  of  nearalgi 
which  hn<«  been  c:ill(>(l  *'  malariouH  '  to  moist  cold,  occarring  after  tho  hei 
of  a  summer  or  nntnmu  day.  Few  can  have  any  donht,  who  hare  on< 
experienced  tho  difft  reuce  betwoi;n  the  effect  of  a  frip^d  dew  and  a  crii 
fro^;:,  of  tho  rapidity  with  which  the  normal  heat  is  taken  from  tho  fao 
}uind'>,  or  other  exiKtscd  parts  dnrin{*  the  few  last  hofun  of  day  in  a  fenn 
(lli«tri(*t.  I  have  attt-nded  archery  gatherings,  which  have  boun  hold  in  Jnl 
and  Au,':;n3t,  from  six  to  nino  in  the  ovenini;;  and  have  often  lieen  sarpriM 
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These  facta,  and  another,  viz.,  that  neuralgia  is  not  pro- 
duced by  gum  boils,  by  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas  in  tha 
face  and  head,  by  scarlatina,  smHlI-poz,  and  other  diseases  in 
wliicb  there  is  unquestionably  inflammation  of  the  tissTtes 
Burronnding  the  nerves,  and  even  of  the  nerves  thoniBelves, 
dcmonstnito  the  improbability  of  neuralgia  being  due  to 
inflammatory  action.  We  may  indeed  say  that  tic  is  analo- 
gous to  painfully  cold  feet. 

We  are  thus  led  by  a  chain  of  analogies  to  believe  that 
the  condition  present  in  tic  doloureux  is  one  similar  to  that 
existent  in  a  part  beginning  to  die.  If  this  bo  so  in  reality, 
we  may  strengthen  the  position  by  noticing  some  points  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  disease.  1.  Neuralgin  is  more 
common  in  delicate  women  and  men  than  in  robust  indi* 
vidnals  ;  it  is  more  common  in  the  bloodless  than  in  those 
who  live  generously ;  it  is  produced  by  such  enervating 
diseases  as  influenza  and  catarrh,  by  residence  in  climates 
which  tend  to  impoverish  the  system,  and  by  profuse  dis- 
!  is  benefited  by  good  hviug,  by  powerful 
tonics,  by  local  and  general  stimuli,  by  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  and  the  use  of  opium,  both  of  which  are  supposed 
to  operate  by  checking  the  oiidation,  or  the  destruction  of 
the  tissue.  3.  We  have  seon  neuralgia  benefited  by  vesi- 
cants, by  local  irritants,  by  iodide  of  potassium,  which,  when 
taken  internally,  goes  to  every  part  of  the  body  with  the 
blood,  and  acts  as  a  stiroulant  upon  all.     Heat,  moreover, 

I  clou-  nights,  tbnt  tliG  giaii  if  the  Uwn  trntdeu  bj  the  bowmBii 
lufl  been  dofttcd  by  a  tbick  dflir  long  before  Hnndawn.  I  hsTo  also  Coiud 
impFtlUin  complaining  mt  inch  timsi  of  cold,  whiah  thay  &re  too  prond  lA 
Ik  abont  tioept  wb«i  asked.  Mj  boliut  is  Ibat  mob  a  tblU  will,  id  muij, 
prodDfe  cennlgiii.     If  an  snligliUned  eipericnee  pruvce  this  sormiie  la  be 

it,  ddclon  will  be  able  to  add  mur«  ttian  one  arlicle  to  tbeir  n 
of  kuowledgo. 


b>e«IlT  Mpfl^el,  win  firetpoitlj  aCa j  the  paia  of 
if  It  were  as  potent  a  dttrm  aa  the  &baIoiu  wespoii  aahe 
ThoB  gniied,  the  phjsiaaa  mar  dedTve  a  definite  phii  6 
tretOmentj  whiehf  thoa^  not  imiversiIlT  sacceaaful,  mq 
prore  to  be  bo  in  the  znaj'^rifir  of  eases.  Tlttt  plan  is  e8Ben< 
tiallT  a  roborant  one,  and  mav  be  thus  described. 

1.  In  obsdoate  eases,  eTerr  known  irritant  that  is  renuyr- 
able  mast  be  taken  away ;  in  milder  fonns,  the  plagne  maj 
remain,  and  jet  the  pain  be  enreil  for  months.  In  casei 
where  there  are  many  bad  teeth,  bat  which  are  neTertheksi 
▼aloable  from  their  position,  this  point  is  important.  Amongsl 
the  proTOcants,  tape  worm  mast  be  ineladed ;  and  an  ezami- 
nation  must  be  made  of  the  nostrils  and  the  ear  passages. 
Lads  who  have  tbonghtlesslv  staffed  things  into  the  lattei 
places  in  voiith,  and  forgotten  them  in  age.  may  have  cause 
to  remember  them  from  the  nearalgia  to  which  they  have 
given  rise. 

2.  The  patient  mast  endcavoor  as  far  as  possible  to  shun 
cold  air,  and  to  dwell  in  warm  localities.  The  sufferer  should 
have  a  nice  bedroom,  a  comfortable  bod,  and  heated  night 
gear.  I  have  known  tic  come  on  as  soon  as  ever  a  patient 
has  placed  her  chilled  body  between  icy  sheets.  It  is  pos- 
sible, as  my  friend  Dr.  Oldham,  of  the  Indian  army,  inge- 
niously suggests,  that  tic  is  conmion  in  aguish  districts  in 
consequence  of  the  great  coldness  of  the  night  air  in  those 
localities  compared  with  the  heat  of  the  day ;  the  transition 
is  extremely  trying  to  the  nervous  system,  and  we  have 
already  seen  that  agues  and  intermittents  are  no  very  distant 
relations  of  each  other. 

Any  one  who  has  already  suffered  from  tic  should  certainly 
avoid  frigidity  as  far  as  possible.     An  open  window  in  a 
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carriage,  n  biting  wind  wbilat  stopping  to  cLat  with  a  friend, 
a  chilly  railwiLj  Btntion,  a  chamber  starved  hy  tbe  preTidenl 
mania  for  Tcotilatiau  and  misery,  a  cold  shower  bath, 
wa--.hi!ig  the  face  in  uold  water,  or  taking  ice  oa  a  Iqiutj, 
are  to  be  shonned  ;  for  these,  and  a  host  of  other  things 
which  are  very  httle  thonght  about,  will  determine  an  attack 
of  neuralgia. 

S.  The  diet  mast  be  as  generoue  as  the  Btomoch  and  the 
pocket  will  allow,  care,  of  coarse,  being  taken  to  avoid  intoxi- 
cation. The  cry  so  commonly  rwsed,  that  all  alcoholio 
liquors  are  bad,  because  some  folks  take  too  much,  is  bo 
senseless  that  I  scarcely  like  to  trust  myself  to  speak  about 
it  Wine,  beer,  &c.,  are  as  much  food  as  mntton,  quite  as 
necessary  as  tea,  and,  aa  medicines,  equal  to  quinine.  For 
example,  let  me  quote  once  more  the  following  lines  from 
Sir  S.  Baker's  Albert  Nyama,  vol.  ii,  p.  281.  After  long 
joDFueys,  and  long  after  the  expenditure  of  their  quinine,  the 
esplorers  were  thin  and  haggai'd,  and  sufl'ering  severely  from 
fever;  but  linker  knew  how  to  make  whisky  from  sweet 
potatoes,  and  mnde  some,  and  then  he  says  ; — "  I  found  an 
extraordinary  change  in  my  health  from  the  time  that  I 
commenced  drinkbg  the  potatoe  whisky.  Every  day  I  drank 
hot  toddy.  I  became  strong ;  and  from  thjit  time  to  the 
present  day  my  fever  left  me,  occurring  only  once  or  twice 
during  the  first  six  months,  and  then  quitting  me  entirely. 
Not  hiivicg  tasted  cither  wine  or  spirits  for  nearly  two  yoars, 

I  the  andden  change  from  total  abstinence  to  a  moderate  allow- 
ance of  stimulant  produced  a  marvellous  efl'ect."  Indeed, 
any  one  who  reads  the  whole  book  with  care,  will  see  that 
the  whisky  alone  did  infinitely  more  good  than  tbe  qninina, 
which  waa  taken  as  long  as  it  lasted.     Hear  lliia,  ye  teeto- 
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taUers,  and  ye  delicate  women,  who  think  wine  a  poison ; 
learn  hence  to  appreciate  it  in  neuralgia — which,  as  we  have 
said  hefore,  is  allied  to  agae — as  it  deserves  !  I  affirm  that, 
in  my  own  experience,  quinine,  without  alcohol  being  mixed 
with  it,  is  not  half  so  efficacious  as  when  it  is  combined  with 
a  tincture.  Cinchona  infusion  is  good  for  nothing ;  port 
wine  and  bark  together  are  a  valuable  remedy,  both  in  fevers 
and  in  nervous  disease. 

4.  In  mild  cases,  quinine  and  opium  in  pills,  well  washed 
down  with  a  glass  of  warm  sherry,  suffices  for  a  cure.  Three 
grains  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  second,  taken  every  six 
hours,  has  cured  many  a  patient  in  a  day  or  two.  Iron,  in 
the  f  rm  of  the  carbonate,  or  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride, — indeed,  any  powerful  tonic, — is  of  great  service  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  But  these  are  comparatively  useless 
unless  attention  is  paid  to  warmth  and  comfort.  In  severe 
cases,  such  as  I  have  already  described,  more  cogent  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  These,  for  the  most  part,  should  be 
selected  from  those  which  are  absorbed,  unchanged  by  the 
stomach,  and  which  are  evacuated  again  from  the  system 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  they  were  taken. 
Amongst  such  we  may  reckon  the  balsams,  turpentine, 
arsenic,  nitrate  of  potash,  &c.,  but  none  of  these  have  as  yet 
proved  themselves  to  be  serviceable.  On  the  other  hand, 
iodide  of  potassium  has  proved  its  own  utility ;  and  the  only 
objection  to  its  indiscriminate  use  is  the  effect  which  it  some- 
times'occasions.  I  have  known  half  a  grain  produce  so  much 
inflammation  about  the  fauces  that,  for  a  time,  death  seemed 
imminent ;  again,  a  five-grain  dose  has  been  followed  by  such 
distressing  inflammation  of  eyes,  nose,  ears,  throat,  stomach, 
bladder,  bowels,  &c.,  that  nothing  but  an  anterior  knowledge 
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of  the  possible  effects  wonld  liave  induced  my  patient  to 
believe  that  she  had  not  been  really  poisoned.  Wheneyer, 
therefore,  the  drug  seems  to  be  indicated,  it  is  judicious  to 
ascertain,  iu  the  first  pkce,  whether  the  patient  can  hear  a 
full  dose. 

The  bromide  of  potassium,  &om  its  value  in  epilepsy, 
and  as  a  nervine  tonic,  promises  much,  but  as  yet  it  has  not 
proved  eqoal  to  the  iodide.  Hydrate  of  chloral  has  a  hopeful 
future. 

5,  In  the  next  place,  the  affected  nerves  may  be  stimulated 
locally.  It  would  take  too  long  to  summarise  here  the  obser- 
vations which  I  have  before  made  in  FoundMion  /or  a  New 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  respecting  the  value  and 
modiu  operandi  of  what  are  called  "counter-irritants;" 
suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say  that  I  regard  applications  to  the 
skin  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  medicaments  can  be  intro- 
duced to  the  parts  below.  If,  then,  I  want  to  provoke  more 
blood  to  come  to  some  spot  below  the  euliii,  I  apply  some- 
thiug  which  irritates,  reddens,  and  perhaps  vesicates  the  skin. 
If  I  put  on  a  common  bhster,  the  "  eautharadine "  which  it 
contttins  passes  through  the  c^itU,  and  irritates  the  part 
below.  That  it  does  so,  I  see  ;  for  if  I  put  it  too  near  the 
eye  it  nill  inflame  that  organ.  I  presume  that  it  effects,  for 
parts  where  I  cannot  trace  its  operation,  the  same,  or  some- 
thing similar,  to  that  which  it  does  where  I  can  observe  them. 
With  the  view,  then,  of  bnngiog  more  blood  to  painiiil 
nerves,  we  use  blisters,  mustard  poultices,  turpentine  stupes, 
chloroform,  eau  do  cologne,  or,  simply,  very  hot  stuff  to  the 
skin ;  nor  is  the  application  useless,  for  the  pain  abates  iu 
the  majority  of  uases  as  soon  as  the  drug  has  had  time  to 
pormeat«  the  tissues.      But  there  is  this  dillicnlty  in   the 
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adoption  of  the  plan  here  sketched,  tIz.,  that  neither  man 
nor  woman  like  to  nm  the  risk  of  disfigaring  their  fierce  and 
vesicating  its  smface  to  relieye  a  pain  which  is  endnrable. 
Unfortonatelj,  the  ohjection  is  a  valid  one  in  many  cases, 
for  we  cannot  find  a  remedy  which  wiU  do  good,  as  a  stimn- 
lant,  helow  the  skin,  without  making  the  cutis  disagreeably 
inflamed ;  consequently  there  is  a  limit  to  the  value  of  mbe- 
fiicients  or  blisters. 

6.  To  obviate  the  preceding  objection,  doctors  have  sought 
to  find  remedies  which  shall  deaden  sensibility.  They 
consider  that  as  a  nerve  steeped  in  a  solution  of  morphia 
loses  much,  if  not  all,  its  peculiar  power  as  such,  so,  by 
surrounding  it  with  the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  an 
anodyne  it  would  ccaso  to  give  pain.  This  idea  is  carried 
out  by  the  introduction  of  morphia — through  the  skin  by 
Wood's  syringe,  or  by  applying  the  drug  to  a  blistered 
surface,  or  by  prolonged  inunction.  By  any  of  these  plans, 
morphia,  belladonna,  aconite,  or  any  other  substance  may  be 
introduced.  I  have  seen  all  do  good  —  and  often  cure — 
but  each  has  some  drawback.  I  have  known  aconite  painted 
on  the  temple  cure  tic,  yet  produce  ophthalmia,  which  was 
almost  as  bad. 

Where  there  are  so  many  matters  to  be  weighed,  it  is 
difficult —certainly  puzzling — for  a  physician  to  know  what 
'to  do  first.  However  anxious  he  may  be  to  cure  his  patient, 
he  feels  that  there  is  a  prior  duty  involved — viz.,  not  to  kill, 
or  otherwise  do  mischief.  Urged  by  this  feeling,  he  advances 
from  the  comparatively  mild  to  the  more  severe  remedies, 
only  stopping  where  he  firmly  believes  the  cure,  or  the  means 
of  cure,  to  be  worse  than  the  disease  itself.  That  he  is  sure 
to  be  baffled  sometimes,  every  doctor  with  a  pretension  to 
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eiperioQce  must  allow ;  nor  ought  any  one  to  fcol  shame  at 
aoknowleilging  the  fact.  To  ftssert  that  medicine  can  care 
everybody,  nho  can  afford  largo  feea  to  a  doctor  who  is 
fashionable,  and  aapposed  to  bo  clever,  ib  to  proclaim  a  belief 
that  art  is  eqnal  to  the  crcativo  power.  A  pbysiciao  can 
do  much  :  how  mnch  he  is  always  striving  to  ascertam,  yet 
be  rceogniBeB  a  voice  within  which  says,  "  Misery,  i 
death  are  inseparable.  What  God  has  joined  together,  i 
cannot  put  asonder."  Yet  all  misery  does  not  come  at 
once,  ftnd  macb  of  it  is  removable ;  whether  it  is  bo  in  the 
ease  before  him  is  the  physician's  aim  to  discover. 
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Book  knowledge  and  leftl— A  student'e  cmreer— Caao  Anthog 
podAgroiu— Progreee  of  his  experieneet — Gout  at  last— Doctor  his  own 
patient — Ptessnre  tried — Strapping —  Debility — ^Fatigoe —  Belapse — 
Teetotalism— Wine— Notes  compared— Diei—Exeroise — liavelle — 
Water — Aconite — Opium— Besnlts  of  inquiry — Queer  symptoma — 
Sydenham — LeaTe  gout  alone—  Details  of  treatment  proposed — ^Last 
experiences. 

When  first  I  left  '*  the  Hall  and  College  **  behind  me,  and, 
still  farther,  when  I  had  gone  through  the  studies  which 
enabled  me  to  write  M.D.  (Lond.)  after  my  name,  I  had  the 
idea  that  I  knew  all  about  the  disease  called  gout,  its  history, 
its  pathology,  and  the  best  means  of  curing  it.  I  had  read 
every  treatise  extant,  had  seen  very  many  cases  in  hospital 
practice,  and  had  listened  to  numerous  clinical  lectures  upon 
the  subject.  But  when  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  my  first 
patient,  in  an  hotel  in  Switzerland,  I  began  to  doubt  whether 
I  really  did  know  much  ab.mt  podagra,  after  all.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  all  my  supposed  learning  could  be  rolled  into  two 
ideas — viz.,  gout  is  the  result  of  good  living  generally,  and 
colcbicum  in  particular  is  the  best  drug  known  for  its  cure. 
When  I  attended  the  next  patient,  my  own  father,  the  doubts 
respecting  my  knowledge  became  intensified,  and  once  more 
I  perused  the  old  treatises,  and  some  more  recent  productions. 
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In  the  absecco  of  cages,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  hud  become 
more  learned  than  ever,  but  the  rery  next  patient  floored  me 
at  onoe.  There  was  Bcarcely  a  received  opinion  that  he  did 
not  falsify.  He  did  not  inherit  gout ;  he  had  always  been 
Bingnlarly  temperate  ;  being  a  ciyil  engineer,  ho  was  much  in 
the  open  air,  active  alike  in  body  and  in  mind,  yet  almost 
crippled  by  podagra.  Ke  had  used  colchicnm,  but  never 
found  good  from  it,  and  expected  muck  &om  my  treatment, 
for — God  help  tho  mark  ! — he  had  heard  that  I  waa  very 
clever  in  gout.  I  did  my  best,  but  bad  it  was,  and  I  retired 
with  a  profound  foehng  of  discomfiture,  and  a  desire  that  I 
might  never  again  have  to  treat  a  patient  nho  had  so  com- 
mon, bnt  BO  perverse  a  complaint. 

At  length,  I  began  to  suffer  from  queer  symptoms  ;  I  had 
a  had  pain  in  my  elbow,  apparently  the  result  of  excessive 
nse  of  the  pen — which  increased  so  greatly  as  to  incapacitate 
me  from  writing  more  than  a  few  lines  at  a  time.  I  conid 
neither  see  nor  feel  anything  peculiar  on  the  aching  spot,  and 
could  press  it,  rub,  or  otherwise  punish  it  without  any  aggra- 
vation, but  nothiug  that  I  could  do  either  relieved  or  cared 
it.  One  day,  however,  from  a  concateoatioD  of  caueee,  I 
nearly  fainted  right  away  during  a  consultation,  and  for  a  few 
days  was  so  subject  to  the  sensation  of  impending  syncope 
that  I  had  to  consider  myself  :>n  invniid  ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  "Richard  was  himself  again ; "  and  the  elbow  pain 
had  gone.  This,  after  a  time,  became  replaced  by  a  pain 
I  the  knee,  confined,  like  the  preceding,  to  a  spot  the  size 
a  shilling,  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  make  me  stop  whilst 
walking,  yet  onafiected  by  a  pedestrian  trip  whore  twenty 
miles  a  day  was  tho  average.  Mouth  after  month  rolled  on, 
even  a  year  or  two  was  reckoned,  and  still  the  pain  fluctuated 
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between  a  common  ache  and  aente  soffering  for  a  miiiate  or 
two.  No  local  application  which  I  nsed  relieved  it,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  doctors  were  not  altogether  the  fine 
fellows  they  thonght  themselves. 

At  length,  to  this  trouble  was  added  a  strange  sensation  in 
the  left  instep :  there  was  pain,  bat  cnrioosly  indefinite.  I 
conld  walk  as  osnal ;  the  parts  were  unchanged,  except  that 
they  were  nnnsoslly  white  —  looking,  indeed,  like  weD- 
bleached  wax.  I  went  to  a  dinner  party,  and  walked  home — 
two  miles — and  the  pain  had  gone.  Yet  it  came  back  the 
next  day,  and  the  day  after  gradually  increased  in  sereriij. 
1  might,  indeed,  compare  its  increment  to  the  sensationB 
possibly  felt  by  a  live  lobster  placed  in  a  pan  of  water  to  be 
slowly  boiled  to  death  ;  first  came  a  queer  sensation,  then, 
very  slowly,  a  suspicion  of  pain,  then  the  certainty  of 
suffering,  then  a  gradual  iucrease  of  intensity,  until  — well — 
until  I  understood  something  of  the  agony  of  gout. 

'Wlien  in  this  condition  the  foot  still  looked  much  as  usual, 
but  was  exquisitely  tender  to  the  touch  :  there  was  no  visible 
inflammation,  and  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  the  pain  in 
gout  was  not  due  to  inflammation  of  any  set  of  tissues. 
Indeed,  the  signs  of  inflammation — some  redness,  there  was 
never  much,  some  heat,  and  some  swelling  —  all  came  on  as 
the  suffering  began  to  subside. 

Being  now  fairly  in  for  a  fit  of  podagra,  I  resolved  to  study 
the  disease  clos-ly,  and  tried  colchicum ;  it  was  useless ; 
then,  being  anxious  for  sleep,  I  took  opium  in  frequent 
doses  ;  the  result  was  that  the  drug  made  me  feel  drowsy, 
but  every  time  I  closed  my  eyes  in  forced  oblivion  an  agonis- 
ing start,  or  twitch,  or  spasm  came  on  in  the  foot  and  ankle, 
and  woke  me  up  with  a  twinge  of  horrible  agony.     To  such 


aa  extent  did  the  contest  between  sleeping  and  roasing 
extend  that  it  made  mo  partially  delirious,  and  then,  withal,  I 
registered  a  vow  that  I  would  not  again  try  laudanum.  Well, 
for  three  days  and  two  nights  the  paroxysm  lasted,  without  a 
minute's  interval,  and  at  length  abated.  During  all  that 
period  my  mind  was  unusually  active,  save  when  influenced 
by  opium,  and  I  endeavoured  to  lull  my  sensibilities  by 
writing  Latm  verses  for  my  son,  a  task  which  I  had  never 
succeeded  in  when  at  school,  or  subsequently.  As  I  lay, 
moreover,  all  the  treatises  on  gout  presented  themselves  for 
review,  and  the  question  arose, — "What  would  jon  say  or  do 
to,  or  think  of,  a  doctor  who  ordered  for  you  a  smart  ape- 
rient ?  For  you,  who  can  scarcely  stir,  would  a  movement  of 
the  bowels  be  pleasant?  "  No,  thought  1,  it  would  bo  a  curso. 
At  length  the  pain  went,  sleep  came,  aad  I  was  for  Retting 
ap ;  yet  the  instant  the  foot  was  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
rest  of  the  body  the  Buffering  returned.  When  thus  forced 
to  lie  in  bed,  without  feeling  anything  more  than  the  dread 
of  having  to  put  my  foot  down,  I  naturally  began  to  ruminate, 
medically.  I  found  that  I  could  rub  or  squeeze  the  affected 
part  with  comfort ;  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  active  dis- 
ease, aud  that  something  wae  required  to  assist  the  once 
distended  vessels  to  resume  their  wonted  tone  or  calibre. 
Movement  was  still  painful,  but  when  absolutely  still  there 
was  BO  pain  whatever.  After  passing  many  plans  in  review, 
and  discarding  thom  in  succession,  it  occurred  to  mo  that 
strapping  would  answer  all  the  indications.  I  sent,  therefore, 
for  three  yards  of  adhesive  plaister,  cut  a  sufficient  number 
of  strips,  and  then  —  bving  my  own  surgeon  —  enveloped 
^^  the  foot  from  the  toe  to  mid-leg  with  a  substantial  coating 
^B     of  plaister.     This  done,  I  could  immediately  walk  about. 
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Wben  onoe  out  of  bed,  I  became  eoDficioDB  of  eibimii 
debilitr,  tnd  leeognised.  Cor  the  first  time,  the  now  famiKT 
hei  that  a  fit  of  the  goat  is  ioLowed  by  a  period  of  weaknea 
similar  to  that  following  trphos  or  other  ferer.  A  few  dajs' 
eomparatiTe  actiTitj  made  the  strapping  mieomfortable»  and 
I  had  to  replace  it;  in  doing  so  I  discovered  that  the  foot, 
without  any  sapport,  was  still  extremely  tender.  Again 
b^ng  able  to  go  about,  and  rejoicing  in  reoorered  liberty,  I 
soon  required  a  fresh  strapping,  and  as  the  processes  of 
removal  and  renewing  were  tedions,  and  somewhat  painful,  I 
endeavoured  to  supplant  them  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  web. 
It  answered,  apparently,  well  for  the  first  day;  but  on  the 
second  the  pressure  brought  on  a  relapse.*  At  last,  by  dint 
of  griniiing  and  bearing,  I  got  well,  and  set  myself  resolutely 
to  earn  daily  fatigue  by  bodily  labour;  bought  a  high  trotting 
horse,  and  rode,  and  walked,  and  delved  right  manfully. 
As  a  result,  I  got  gout  in  both  feet  a  few  months  thereafter. 

Under  the  smart  of  this  double  grievance,  I  resolved  to  try 
teetotalism,  and  kept  my  resolution  for  some  hours ;  at  the 
end  of  which  the  pain  was  so  increasingly  severe,  that  I  felt 
that  I  must  either  cry  like  a  big  baby,  or  take  something 
;:>troDgcr  than  tea.  Three  glasses  of  Moselle  were  selected, 
and  in  ten  minutes  after  I  had  swallowed  them  the  pain  had 
gone,  the  fit  of  gout  was  over,  and  I  could  go  about. 

An  experience  like  this  was  not  to  bo  despised,  so  the 
"occasion  was  improved  "  by  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
observations  of  other  sufferers.  A.  B.,  himself  a  doctor, 
took  nothing  stronger  than  buttermilk,  and  was  martyr  to 
gout.     CD.,  who  was  remarkably  regular  and  abstemious, 

*  I  do  oot  now  attribute  ibis  rolapse  to  pressnre,  for  I  have  found  that 
in  vTery  fit,  no  mattor  how  severe,  a  second  sueceeda  the  first  after  a  short 
interval,  and  sometimes  is  the  worst  of  the  two. 
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thongh  not  a  teetotaller,  was  equnUy  pereecnted ;  whilst  E.  F., 
who  had  been  a  teetotaller  for  twentj-  yearn,  nnd  almoBt 
alwiiya  on  hja  feet,  was  almost  crippled  by  poilarira.  Then, 
agnin,  the  winebibbers  of  Germany,  Bordeaui,  anil  Burgundy 
drink  much,  bnt  know  little  of  gout ;  and  the  whisky- 
drinking  Scotch  enjoy  nc  almost  complete  immunity.  Eng' 
land,  inoveover,  and  Ireland.  Sweden,  too,  and  other 
countries,  have  a  far  greater  reputation  for  drunkenness 
than  for  gout.  As  a  rule,  gout  is  not  an  appanage  of  habits 
of  intosicution,  I  knew,  for  example,  a  man  who  inherited 
ibe  disease  in  question  from  his  father,  and  whose  habits  of 
drunkenness  began  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  lasted  until  his 
death,  at  fifty-three.  During  the  last  dozen  years  of  bis  life 
he  never  was  sober,  eicept  for  an  hour  or  two  after  getting 
up,  yet  he  never  had  a  gouty  symptom. 

Still  farther,  exercise  will  not  prevent  gout ;  indeed,  each 
Attack  my  father  had  was  distinctly  traceable  to  pedestri- 
anism  carried  to  fatigue.  All  these  coasi deration 8  point  to 
the  faet  that  indulgence  in  strong  hquors  is  only  one  of  the 
parents  of  gout,  and  that  there  mast  be  some  other  potency 
in  addition. 

Whilst  endeavonring  to  ascertain  what  this  conld  be,  a 
very  remarkable  fact  presented  itself  for  notice;  viz.,  that 
the  diet  which  seems  to  encourage  podagra  is  one  which  is 
compatible  with  apparently  the  highest  health.  Gouty 
patients,  as  a  rule,  feel,  and  seem  to  others  to  be,  in  the 

I  best  possible  condition  until  the  fit  occurs. 
Leaving  speculation  out  of  the  question,  I  resolved   to 
ascertain  what  would  be  the  result  of  abandoning  all  fer- 
mented liquors  except   Moselle,   or  some  other  thin  white 
wine,  and   to  live  in  all  other  respects  like  other  people. 
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Things  went  on  well  for  a  time,  and  then  I  hegan  to  haTe 
what  appeared  to  he  threatenings  of  the  complaint.  Bemem- 
hering,  now,  the  case  of  a  Camhridge  Professor^  who  had 
found  a  core  in  the  waters  of  Wieshaden,  it  occurred  to  ma 
that  a  steady  course  of  water  drinking — bat  not  to  the  exclosioD 
of  wine  at  meal  times — might  do  good,  and  I  dosed  myself 
with  a  tomblerfol  eyeiy  ten  minutes  between  ten  or  twelye. 
Fancy  said  the  precaution  was  good ;  one  attack  did  indeed 
come  on,  but  was  too  slight  to  confine  me  to  bed.  By-and- 
bye  it  became  inconyenient  to  take  the  water,  and  I  had 
recourse  to  Dr.  Layelle's  medicines.  At  first  they  seemed  to 
be  useful ;  but  being  anxious  to  determine  their  real  value 
I  resolved  to  omit  thorn  during  the  next  threatenings,  and 
then  ascertained  that  the  disappearance  of  symptoms  would 
take  place  whether  the  medicine  was  taken  or  not. 

Three  years  now  elapsed  between  one  serious  fit  and 
another,  and  when  a  renewed  paroxysm  obtruded  itself,  I 
farther  experimented  upon  the  local  use  of  aconite,  chestnut 
oil,  and  very  hot  water ;  in  fact,  I  endeayoured  to  ascertain 
the  real  value  of  everything  which  has,  hitherto,  been  recom- 
mended. The  result  arrived  at  was,  that  each  individual's 
experience  of  gout  is  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  that  what  is 
most  highly  lauded  by  some  is  of  no  value  to  others  ;  that, 
upon  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  grin,  bear,  and  let  the  gout 
expend  itself,  than  to  try  to  cure  it  by  active  remedies ;  that 
total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages  is  not  to  be  encou- 
raged during  the  attack,  except  when  there  is  much  fever ; 
that  every  fit  of  podagra  is  followed  by  excessive,  sometimes 
very  prolonged,  prostration  of  strength ;  and  that  if  col- 
chicum,  Lavelle*s  fluid,  or  any  brisk  aperient  calculated  to 
produce  exhaustion  is  used,  the  amount  of  weakness  may  be 
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1  until  it  becomes  futul.  Many  well-known  men 
have  killed  Ibemselves  by  takiag  colcbicum  to  euro  tbe  gont. 
Tbe  learned  reader  will  probably  recognise,  ere  tbis,  tbat 
I  have  not  eipresaed  any  opinion  upon  wbat  is  called  tbe 
litbic  acid  theory  of  goat ;  upon  tbo  questionB,  wbetber  tbe 
pbenomcna  of  tbe  disease  are  to  be  regarded  aa  the  eQ'ect  of 
some  poiaoQ  in  tbe  blood,  wbetber  tbo  affection  is  one  of 
tbo  nervous  syatam,  and  whether  it  is  influenced  by  mpntal 
activity,  wealth,  or  poverty — I  have,  indued,  intentiotiallj 
passed  by  them  all.  In  my  opinion,  doctors  do  not  know 
aojlbing  of  tbe  originating  causes  of  gout,  any  more  than 
tbcy  can  domotistrate  tbe  condition  of  tbe  blood  induced  by 
tbe  introduction  thereinto  of  tbe  saliva  of  an  angry,  fasting, 
or  diseased  dog.  We  know,  as  a  general  rule,  that  podagra 
does  not  exist  among  savages,  and  temperate  bard-working 
men;  wo  do  know  that  it  is  common  in  polished  communiliea, 
and  that  it  seems  generally  to  be  associated  with  good  living, 
Strong  wines,  strong  spirits,  and  sometimes  strong  ales,  seem 
partieularly  to  liivour  its  advent,  fiut  wby  tbcy  do  so  we 
cannot  telJ.  Amongst  tbe  curiositice.  so  to  speak,  of  goat, 
we  may  mention  that  —  as  a  rule  —  it  seems  to  be  a  disease 
jealous  of  a  rival.  It  tortures  its  victim  severely,  bat  it 
guarantees  bim  from  other  diseases.  There  ore,  of  course, 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  nevertheless  it  is  true  in  the 

Now,  if  we  distmst  all  theories  about  gont,  it  follows  that 

I  we  must  equally  disregard  all  treatment  baaed  upon  bvpo- 
tbcsia  alone.  We  certainly  do  so ;  but  our  opinion  of  tbe 
theories  baa  arisen  from  our  observation  of  tbe  practice 
which  they  entail,  and  not  our  distrust  of  the  treatment  from 
our  opinion  of  tbo  theories. 
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We  nn  eanl;  nndoBUnd  thit  oar  ratdan,  tirsd  of  ■• 
nathing  bat  cold  water  thrDWii  npoD  eomnt  ide&i  lespM 
podngra,  may  nstnnllj  inquire  what  the  anthor  is  drinnf 
and  what  theory  he  is  himself  abont  to  praponnd.  The  t 
is  I  hare  no  theoiy  whatever  to  adroeate,  and  the  trMttc 
which  I  propose  is  one  that  is  based  entirely  upon  em 
asm,  possibly,  we  may  add,  common  sense.  I  believe 
it  is  better  in  the  long  ran  to  allow  a  fit  of  the  goat  to  to 
eoarse,  than  to  try  and  stop  it  by  any  medieine  whatt 
Tet  that  shoald  not  preelade  any  man  or  vomaa  from  tai 
in  their  own  ease  the  valoe  of  any  remedy  epeeiallj  ret 
mended.  I  am  sure  that  eTeiything  which  woald  tea 
increase  the  debility  produced  by  the  disease  itself  mas 
avoided.  I  believe  that  the  individual's  owa  stomach 
inform  *■'"'  better  than  a  doctor  would  do,  what  he  sh 
take.  I  think  that  weak  wines,  or  alcohol,  &e.,  dilated 
the  most  appropriate  beverages.  I  know  that  la  i 
oases  a  total  abstinence  from  Btimalants  protracts  the 
valescence.  I  fancy  that  a  gouty  sabject  may  ho 
himself,  or  be  managed  by  others,  that  the  core  is  worse 
the  complaint.  As  a  mle,  I  feel  certain  that  the  general 
should  be  simple,  the  habits  regularly  correct,  and  the  d 
taken  of  a  weak  order.  There  is  no  advantage  in  prohib: 
alcohol  to  those  accnstomed  to  its  use. 

Let  me  bring,  at  length,  this  very  egotdsfical  essay 
close,  by  the  statement  that,  daring  its  committal  to  pa 
and  for  some  weeks  previously,  I  have  been  suffering  ftc 
pain  in  the  right  wrist,  resembling  those  before  spoken  c 
occnrring  in  the  right  elbow  and  the  right  knee.  It  ia  so 
times  so  severe  as  to  prevent  my  writing  at  all ;  occasion 
it  is  associated  with  a  twitch,  which  jerks  the  pen  from 


fingeTB.  That  it  presages  more  gout  I  donbt  not ;  yet  with 
thnt  belief  my  ezperieuce  has  told  me  that  it  is  iojudicioaa  to 
take  medicine.  Once  I  should  have  flooded  myself  with  plain 
water;  hut  that,  I  find,  now  interferes  with  my  digestion. 
To  give  np  nty  nmnl  diet  woald  seom  to  me  to  be  absurd 
until  I  could  find  n  better. 

The  conclusions  hitherto  drawn  may,  to  many,  appear  to 
be  based  rather  upon  my  own  personal  expetience  than  upon 
a  multitude  of  cases.  That  they  are  so  I  do  not  deny.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  may  affirm  that  a  doctor  never  can  so 
thoroughiy  watch,  murk,  learn,  and  iuwardly  digest  the  dis- 
easoB  of  another  as  be  con  his  own.  In  hke  muunor  hn  can 
more  closely  observe  the  eSect  of  remedies  on  himself,  ;i  body 
with  whom  he  is  erer  present,  than  upon  a  patient  whom  he 
sees  only  for  a  few  minutes  once  in  twenty-fonr  hours.  Hence, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  pbysiciaD  who  has  himself  been  ill  with 
any  complaint,  and  has  watched  it  closely,  can  recognise  it  in 
all  its  phases,  and  understand  his  clients'  sensations,  and 
symptoms,  more  minutely  than  any  one  who  has  never  been  ill. 
He  who  has  once  felt  the  acute  iigony  of  podagra  would  never 
use  roughness  with  the  hmb  of  another  sufferer ;  and  one  who 
knows  how  great  is  the  intense  prostration  following  the  fit 
would  never  prescribe  for  its  care  abundant  exercise.  Bat  I 
have  had  stUl  another  end  in  view  in  giving  this  chapter  of 
medical  autobiography,  viz.,  a  desire  to  support,  perhaps  to 
emnlate,  the  learned  and  thoughtful  Sydenham.  He  who  if 
often  styled  the  modem  Hippocratoe,  and  the  father  of 
English  medicine,  was  himsell'  a  sofleror  from  the  disease  in 
question,  and  he  left  it  as  his  opiuion  that  the  best  treatment 
for  it  is  patience  and  fiannel.  Sorely,  when  such  a  man 
condescends  to  use  his  own  case  aa  a  text  for  a  medical 
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sermon,  and  demonstrates  his  belief  by  his  practiee,  lesser 
lights,  foUowing  in  his  wake,  may  imitate  his  example,  and 
demonstrate  the  justice  of  his  views  by  recording  their  own 
experience. 

In  fine,  I  would  say  that,  however  inartistic  it  may  seem, 
I  would  leave  gout  very  much  to  itself.     When  the  fit  is  on» 
the  foot,  or  other  part  afiected,  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible,  lying  upon  very  fine  linen,  cotton,  fur,  or  other 
material.     Coolness  is  generally  pleasant  in  the  early  stagey 
and  this  may  be  secured  by  a  roomy  bed-guard,  arch-shaped; 
if  nothing  else  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  bandbox. 
At  first  the  diet  should  be  light,  for  there  is  little  appetite, 
and  a  full  meal  induces  an  aggravation  of  the  pain.     Good 
tea  is  a  pleasant  beverage,  but  any  thin  wine  or  weak  spirit 
and  water  may  be  used.     As  soon  as  the  acut«  stage  is  over, 
rubbing  with  rubefacients  is  of  service,  and,  if  the  patient  can 
bear  it,  the  use  of  strapping  sufficient  to  keep  the  foot  and  ancle 
rigid  will  enable  him  to  hobble  about.     At  this  period  tonic 
medicines  are  appropriate,  and  such  wines  as  hock,  moselle, 
white  hermitage,  champagne,  &c.,  are  useful.     It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  dark  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  and  the 
strong  ports  and  sherries,  are  not  prejudicial.     As  a  rule,  the 
white  wines  are  slightly  aperient,  the   reds  are  astringent. 
K  any  wine  turns  acid  on  the  stomach,  it  should  never  again 
be  used  unwarmed.    Ice,  and  cold  food  of  all  kinds,  are  to  be 
avoided  in  gout,  and,  as  a  rule,  uncooked  vegetables  should 
be  eschewed,  until  the  stomach  has  regained  its   powers. 
The  gouty,  as  a  rule,  should  avoid  cold ;  its  depressing  influ- 
ence does  much  to  determine  an  attack.     Teetotalism  may 
be  tried  by  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  do  so,  but  there  is 
great  doubt  whether  it  will  stave  off  the  disease  or  prevent 
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its  rectirrenco.  I  have  lately  corresponded  with  a  nun  who 
has  bten  a  total  ahatoinor  for  twenty-two  years,  and.  bo  far 
as  I  can  Icam,  he  suflfers  more,  and  for  a  longer  period  at  a 
time,  than  those  who  live  somewhat  freely.  I  scarcely  need 
add  that  all  excess  should  he  avoided,  dehauchery  with  wine, 
excessive  mental  lubonr,  or  great  anxiety,  with  little  vinous 
indulgenrc,  are  equally  had.  Nor  must  it  bo  forgotten  that 
the  worst  cases  of  gout  that  are  seen  in  the  London  boB- 
pilals  are  in  ballast-h;avers,  or  other  labourers,  whose  bodily 
toil  ifl  excessive,  and  who  drink  largely  of  thin  stout  or 
beer  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  day's  work. 

Respecting  such  accidents  as  gout  in  the  stomach,  all  I  con 
eay  is,  that  they  are  better  treated  by  warm  water  than  by 
brandy,  by  patience  rather  than  by  violence ;  but  as  it  is 
qnite  incompatible  with  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  details  oi 
treatment,  I  will  refer  anybody  who  ia  interested  in  such 
matters  to  Br,  Gairdner's  work  on  gout,  which  is,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  beat  book  upon  the  subject  that  is  extant. 


Since  the  above  was  written  the  painful  infliction  has  vidted 
me  again,  after  a  series  of  distressing  mental  emotions,  which 
not  only  preceded  but  also  accompanied  the  pitroxysm.  I 
liad  _  fbnrteeti  days  and  nights  of  incessant  suffering,  only 
broken  by  one  good  sleep,  produced  by  Chloral  Hydrate. 
After  recovering  sufficiently  to  hobble  about,  a  second  edition 
occurred  in  both  feet,  ancles,  and  knees.  The  pocuharity  of 
tiiis  invasion  was  that  it  was  all  but  painless.  This  second 
attack  produced  sleeplessness,  and  a  most  complete  absence 
of  appetite  and  digestive  power,  from  wluch  I  did  not  got 
well  until  I  had  taken  a  three  weeks'  trip  to  the  South  of 
England.     This  restored  me  apparently  perfectly,  but  I  had 
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not  letomed  to  Liverpool  a  day  before  I  discovered  tfaal  I 
was  '*in"  for  indigestion,  diarrhcaa,  and  debility.  These  con- 
tinued without  any  amelioration  until  ten  weaiy  months  bad 
passed  away,  and  I  resolved  to  winter  in  Italy.  I  started  in 
Beptember,  and  when  I  did  so,  my  knees  were  still  swollen, 
and  so  weak  that  I  could  get  up  stairs  easier  than  come 
down.  The  ancles  were  much  in  the  same  way,  and  the  foet 
were  also  enlarged  and  tender.  Appetite  I  had  none;  the 
abdomen  was  distended  with  flatus,  and  the  tendency  to 
diarrhoea  constant.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  details  of  my 
journey,  except  to  say  that  I  took  as  much  exercise  as  I 
could,  shunned  cold,  made  no  difference  in  my  diet.  The 
limbs  slowly  recovered  their  normal  size,  but  not  until  six 
months  had  passed  away.  My  usual  vigour  has  returned, 
but  I  have  never  any  appetite,  and  eat  little.  The  yelks  of 
two  eggs  suffice  for  breakfast ;  a  basin  of  soup  and  about 
four  ounces  of  meat  serve  for  dinner.  I  rarely  ever  eat 
bread.  Teetotalism  has  been  fairly,  but  uselessly,  tried. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  now  do  heavy  pedestrian  work,  and  walk 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  a  day.  This  treatment  has  been 
effective  and  pleasant,  but  how  few  patients  can  adopt  it  t 
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I  THINE  that  I  ehall  be  eipreseing  the  opinion  of  many 
thonglitfal  men,  nhen  I  say  that  the  pathology  of  eciatica  is 
in  an  unsatisfactory  etate  at  the  preeent  time.  If  we  turn  to 
Dr.  Mayne's  Dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  the  word,  we  find 
it  given  tiins  : — "  Term  for  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip- 
joint  ;  applied  likewise  to  a  nmralijic  affection  of  the  sacro- 
ecifttic  nerve."  If  we  consult  Dr.  Copland's  Ct/clopadta,  we 
find  no  separate  article  on  sciatica,  hnt  tho  complaint  is 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Sciatic  Neuralgia ;  and  the 
anLhor  remarks  :  "  This  form  of  neuralgia  was  formerly  con- 
founded with  all  painful  affections  of  the  hip  and  adjoining 
parta  ....  and  the  pain  was  referred  to  the  joint,  to  the 
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BmideSy  to  th6  bonfig,  to  tho  teodons,  to  ^^^ 
aeeordmg  to  the  viewi  of  the  viiten."  Under  the  head  of 
■«rrer,  he  njg,  "  Scuiiea  is  a  proof  of  thii  mnt  of  pneiM 
knowledge  ;  for  xnfoniijitiao  is  still  required  as  to  the  stete  of 
the  nerre  in  this  aflfeetion.**  Dr.  Watson  vxitea,  "  ^L^atira, 
or  pain  radiating  from  the  sdatie  notch,  and  Ibllovix^  the 
eoorse  of  the  sciatic  nerre,  is  sometinies  an  inflammatorf 
eomplainty  and  yields  to  the  remedies  of  inflammation, 
blefiding  and  blistering;  sometimes  it  is  plainly  a  part  of 
ihenmatism,  and  then  may  be  reliered  by  calomel  and  opimn, 
or  by  colchicnm ;  sometimes,  again,  it  results  from  irritation 
within  the  pelvis  ....  sometimes  it  is  a  purely  ncrrons 
and  Dcnralgic  pain,  and  then  the  treatment  of  £icial  neuralgia 
will,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applicable  to  it.'*  (8rd  edit.,  pp. 
7-8.)  If  we  pat  all  this  into  plain  English,  it  means  that 
**  sciatic,**  is  a  name  given  to  pain  about  the  hip  and  thi^, 
respecting  which  our  knowledge  is  not  precise. 

Can  anything  like  precision  be  attained  ?  Many  things 
combine  to  induce  us,  at  the  present  period,  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
greater  amount  of  certainty  shall  not  be  attainable  here- 
after. 

Our  current  difficulties  arise  from  the  one  word  being 
employed  to  express  many  veiy  different  phenomena,  and 
from  the  insufficiency  with  which  many  cases  are  reported. 
To  have  definite  notions  of  a  disease  and  its  causes,  we  must 
classify  the  symptoms  so  far  as  we  can ;  examine  into  their 
concomitants,  the  condition  of  individual  sufferers,  the  alli- 
ances (so  to  speak)  of  the  complaint,  and  the  means  by  which 
improvement  seems  to  have  been  secured.  These  will  afford 
us  data,  which  may  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  subsequent 
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observations.  Perhaps  I  oaght  to  crave  indulgence,  hecnnsB 
I  profess  to  call  attention  to  the  "  scent,"  rather  than  to  be 
an  infallible  guide  to  the  object  songht.  I  do  not  so,  bow- 
ever  ;  for  the  keen-nosed  hound  does  not  incur  eenanre, 
though  his  quest  be  aDsnccessful ;  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  BDmothing  to  be  hunted  up,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeking  it, 
often  proves  to  be  the  eportsman's  only  pleasure. 

I  propose  to  inquire  :  1.  What  ia  the  actual  locality  of  the 
disease ;  2,  What  classes  of  persons  are  most  subject  to  it ; 
8.  Under  what  eircumstances  it  comes  on  ;  4.  What  are 
the  symptaniB  which  attend  it ;  5.  What  are  the  most  sac- 
cessful  empirical  modes  of  treatment.  We  may  then  deduce 
its  probable  nature,  and  the  pbilosophical  line  of  treatment 
indicated. 

1.  The  actual  locality  of  the  disease  varies  in  different 
individuals.  In  none  of  the  cases  which  T  have  seen,  about 
twenty-five,  has  it  been  referred  to  the  exact  louality  of  the 
sciatic  nerve,  or  any  of  its  branches  ;  bnt  the  patients,  while 
describing  it,  have  nvariably  mapped  out  the  origin,  course, 
or  insertion,  of  on  or  more  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  and  with 
these  the  "biceps  cruris"  and  the  "fascia  lata"  ave  fre- 
quently included.  The  "  semi-tendinosus  "  is  rarely  com- 
plained of;  bnt  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  outer 
origin  of  the  "  gastrocnemius"  impUcated  when  the  "biceps" 
is  affected  severely.  In  these  latter  cnsea  the  tendinous  stmo- 
tares  seem  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  seat  of  saffering^ 
This  was  conspicuously  the  case  in  a  patient  once  nnder  my 
care  at  the  Liverpool  lUiyal  Infirmary,  who  referred  his  pain 
almost  entirely  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  ''fascia  lata,"  and 
acknowledged  to  none  in  the  course  of  the  nerve.  This  at 
once  takes  soiatica  out  of  the  list  of  pure  neuralgias,  and 
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mpproximates  it  to  that  other  class,  to  which  the 
«<  myalgia  *'  has  been  given.* 

2.  If  we  examine  those  who  are  most  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease, we  find  them  to  be  the  old,  the  gouty,  the  dyspeptiov 
those  who  are  of  a  consumptive  £Eunily,  or  who  have  been 
exposed  to  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  or  have  been  reduced 
in  vigour  from  any  depressing  agency.  In  these  individuals 
we  find  the  muscles  to  be  flabby,  irritable,  diminished  much 
in  contractile  power,  occasionally  withered  or  semi-palsied, 
and  frequently  the  seats  of  pure  myalgia. 

8.  The  circumstances  inducing  ui  attack  of  sciatica  seem 
▼eiy  significant  of  its  seat.  In  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  it  has  apparently  been  brought  on  by 
frequeut  stooping  and  risiug  again.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
lady,  it  arose  from  her  dusting  and  polishing  the  whole  of  her 
drawing-room  furniture  ;  the  pain  in  this  instance  came  on 
suddenly,  whilst  she  was  walking  out,  and  was  so  intense  that 

•  The  Medical  Quarterly  remarks  that  I  '*  pat  too  mnch  into  the  hack- 
ground  the  frequency  with  which  pain  on  pressure  may  he  traced  home  to 
the  is^ne  of  the  nerve  trunks,  from  their  hony  covering."  Unqnestionahly 
I  do  so,  because  I  deny  the  assertion  to  be  a  fact.  Examiners,  who,  in  digging 
their  lingers  or  their  fists  into  the  gluteal  or  crural  regions,  have  no  thought 
beyond  nerves  in  their  mind,  very  naturally  imagine  that  they  are  tracing 
the  great  ischiatic  or  other  branches  of  the  spinal  system,  and  very  naturally 
when  they  reach  the  region  of  the  great '  notch,'  do  not  investigate  farther. 
But  if  they  will  allow  their  patients  to  describe  the  seat  of  the  suffering 
complained  of,  a  very  different  conclusion  will  be  drawn.  In  different  cases 
I  have  seen  such  persons  map  out  as  accurately  the  course  of  the  *'  gluteus 
minimus,"  the  "  gluteus  medins,"  and  the  "  gluteus  maximus,"  as  if  each 
was  an  accomplished  anatomist.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  sufferer  point  to  the  course  of  the  sciatic  or  other  nerve.  I  have  recently 
had  many  patients  under  my  notice  in  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  chief  seat  of  pain  is  in  the  "  fascia  lata  "  covering  the  *'  vastui 
extemns."  Nor  is  it  to  be  passed  by  that  the  pain  in  sciatica  is  aggravated 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  or  muscles,  which  the  patient  in  his 
demonstration  of  the  seat  of  the  pain,  maps  out  with  his  finger  or  hand. 
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stie  waa  almoet  unable  to  move  the  limb  for  four  hcurB. 
After  one  bnttook  got  well,  the  other  was  attacked,  lu  the 
case  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  the  complaint  waa  determined 
by  hiB  standiiig  for  many  hours  in  the  cold,  soperintending 
workmen,  himself  staking  out  certain  bouudaries,  and  fre- 
quently UBiEg  the  pick-aJLo.  Ho  was  at  the  time  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness,  during  which  he  had  an  acitte  attack 
of  myalgia  in  the  right  groin.  In  former  years  he  had 
experienced  some  severe  fits  of  gont.  Of  four  cases  present 
under  my  care  when  this  essay  was  penned,  one  was  a  fire- 
man, another  a  dockgatcman,  another  an  ostler,  and  another 
a  fonndryman  and  moulder ;  and  in  all  the  attack  can  be 
referred  to  the  excessive  nse  of  the  gluteal  and  cniral  mURcloB. 
Bo  far  as  I  have  seen,  patients  appear  to  get  well  by 
remaining  quiet ;  but  they  tell  yea  they  are  not  cured,  for 
the  pain  returns  as  toon  as  lluy  begin  to  walk.  This  at  once 
seems  to  imply  that  there  is  some  connection  betweon  the 
pain  and  niction,  and  leads  to  the  inference,  either  that  its 
seat  is  in  the  organs  of  locomotion,  or  that  ichen  these  are 
exercised  tbey  itynre  neighbouring  parts.  As  the  nerve  is 
the  part  most  likely  to  be  affected,  we  ask  ourselves  whether 
it  is  possible  that  it  can  be  bruised  by  the  contractions  of  the 
"glutfeus;"  and  the  answer  is  in  the  negative:  forifitwere, 
we  should  have  in  the  foot  and  leg  a  sense  of  pain  and 
tingling,  such  as  we  have  in  the  arm  and  hand  when  the 
ulnar  ner%*e  is  struck.  When  a  man  etrikes  his  "funny 
bone,"  he  triea  to  reUevo  the  pain  produced  by  squeezing 
the  inner  part  of  the  hand ;  when  a  man  has  sciatica,  he 
places  his  bund  on  the  liip  to  rehove  the  pain,  and  leaves  the 
foot  alone.  To  those  familiar  with  "myalgia  this  fact  is 
significant. 
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Yet  we  do  have  sometimes  the  sjrmptom  of  ''pins  and 
needles  **  in  the  foot  complained  of  in  sciatica ;  and  this 
leads  ns  to  the  belief  that  the  neire  mnst  then  be  implicated. 
I  was  consolted  respecting  a  case  of  this  kind  a  few  days 
ago,  and  the  history  which  was  elicited  is  sufficiently 
interesting  to  deserve  detail.  The  gentleman  is  a  large- 
made,  healihy-lookingy  bnrly  man,  a  captain  in  the  army, 
and  between  forty  and  fifly  years  of  age  ;  bat  he  has  seen 
much  hard  service  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bermudas,  (Hb- 
raltar,  and  Greece,  and  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
hardships  attending  the  Crimean  war.  It  was  in  this  cam- 
paign that  the  sciatica  first  came  on,  attacking  the  left 
buttock,  and  in  the  end  implicating  the  whole  pelvis,  ante- 
riorly and  posteriorly.  This  affection  was  attended  by  a 
swelling  of  the  leg,  apparently  analogous  to  phlegmasia 
dolens.'^*  He  recovered  from  this,  bat  did  not  regain  his 
usual  condition,  which,  he  said,  has  never  been  a  strong  one; 
notwithstanding   his   good   looks.      Latterly,   he   has   been 

*  I  should  like  groatly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the 
phenomena  and  canse  of  *  phlegmasia  dolens/  or  marhle  leg ;  hat  it  requires 
for  its  explication  more  time  and  space  than  can  he  given  in  a  note.  It 
would  bo  necessary  first  to  invite  my  readers  to  investigate  the  state  of  the 
legs,  and  especially  of  the  popliteal  space  in  seamen  suffering  from  scor^'y  — 
a  study  which  can  only  he  carried  on  in  large  seaport  towns.  Then  they 
would  be  conducted  to  the  bed-side  of  many  a  case  of  scarlatina,  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  neck  have  been  inflamed.  After  that  it  would  be  neeessaiy 
to  call  Rpecial  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  '  myositis '  generally,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  the  inflammatory  process  spreads  to  tissues  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  affected  part.  But  all  this  would  only  be  preliminary 
to  the  history  of  '  phlegmasia  dolens,'  examined  from  a  new  stand-point. 
In  this,  stress  would  be  laid  upon  the  causes  likely  to  produce  myositis  in 
the  intra  pelvic  muscles,  and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  or  against  the  existence 
of  such  inflammation.  After  that  a  comparif^ion  would  be  drawn  between 
the  respective  vafue  of  the  old  and  new  hypothesis  —  first  as  regards  preven- 
tion, second  in  respect  to  cure.  If  the  skeleton  takes  ns  thus  long  to 
describe,  the  perfect  body  would  require  infinitely  more. 
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Bobjeet  to  fajntnesa,  gweral  mainite,  indigeation,  laogniil  cir- 
colatiun,  kc.  His  duties  generally  keeii  bim  to  hie  desk; 
but  he  has  been  recently  obliged  to  do  mucb  active  work, 
which  involves  a  great  deal  of  walking,  standing,  and  stooping 
to  exaoune  'stores.'  This  brought  on  lumbago,  and  sciatica; 
the  first  has  subsided,  the  latter  still  remains,  although  his 
occupation  is  once  again  sedentary.  This  seemed  to  involve  the 
idea  that  there  mutt  he  some  cause  keeping  up  the  irritabili^ 
of  the  gluteal  muscles;  and,  as  the  foot  was  aHected,  I 
imagined  that  the  nerve  was  obnoxious  to  the  same  thing. 
On  closely  questioning  the  patient,  I  elicited  the  fact  that, 
when  writing,  be  always  sat  on  the  left  buttock  exclusively, 
and  Urns  very  efiectnally  squeezed  both  his  muscles  and  the 
nerve  against  the  bone ;  and,  as  the  former  were  very  soft 
and  compressible,  it  was  clear  that  they  could  cot  protect  the 
great  ischiatic  from  eitemal  pressure  so  fully  as  if  they  were 
firm.  A  careful  sifting  of  the  symptoms  now  proved  that  tha 
sensations  in  the  foot  were  general  after  prolonged  sitting ; 
those  in  the  sciatic  regions  came  on  after  motion.  I  have, 
in  my  own  person,  often  felt  what  I  feared  might  be  the 
prelimini<.Ty  signs  of  sciutica;  but  I  have  latterly  been  able  to 
connect  them  invariably  with  a  prolonged  use  of  the  pen, 
irhich  involves  much  stooping  forward  over  the  edge  of  my 
library  chair,  and  pressure  of  the  flexors  of  the  thigb,  &c. 

It  is  generally  noticed  that  sciatica  is  induced  by  damp  and 
cold  weather.  In  this  and  some  other  respects,  it  seems  to 
bo  influenced  by  the  same  causes  which  bring  on  the  pheno- 
mena described  as  '■  muscular  rheumatism. "  or  "  myalgia." 

4.  The  symptoms  accompanying  sciatica  are  not  so  fully 
described  by  writers  as  could  be  wished  ;  but  we  infer  that 
there  are  generally  signs  which  point  to  a  aen-ous  tempera- 
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menty  or  to  a  goaty  or  rhenmatio  diathesis.  Dr.  Gophad 
says,  "  In  some  cases  the  accessions  of  snffezing  are  ftiUowad 
by  conwhwe  or  trembling  movements  of  the  limb,  by  dighl 
numbness  or  partial  palsy ,  and  an  attack  generally  leaves  tk§ 
Umb  emaciated,  flabby,  and  weakened.  When  the  attack  his 
been  very  severe,  or  of  long  continuance,  lamenesSy  er 
dragging  of  the  leg,  great  emaciation  of  the  limb,  a  weakened, 
or  partially  paralysed,  state  of  the  mnscles  and  disorder  cf 
the  digestive  organs  are  experienced,  for  some  time  after- 
wards.'* (I  have  italicised  a  sentence,  as  I  shall  have  to 
make  special  reference  to  it  shorUy.)  In  a  subsequent  pan- 
graph,  a  case  is  recorded  where  the  pulse  was  quick  and 
irritable ;  in  it  the  pain  was  referred  to  the  middle  of  the 
''  rectus  femoris/*  and  spoken  of  as  crural,  and  not  sciatic, 
neuralgia,  i.  e,,  it  was  seated  in  the  front,  and  not  at  the 
back,  of  the  thigh.  In  all  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  o\^7i  notice,  there  have  been  well-marked  symptoms  of 
constitutional  debility. 

Amongst  those  symptoms  which  are  not  generally  present, 
we  must  include  sensations  in  the  log  and  foot,  similar  to 
those  felt  in  the  hand  when  the  ulnar  nerve  is  struck.  The 
absence  of  these  signs  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  when 
wo  take  into  consideration  the  phenomena  attending  the 
application  of  a  direct  irritant,  &c.,  to  a  neivo.  If  we  employ 
simple  pressure  to  the  nerve  in  tho  hip  or  ham,  as  by  pro- 
longed sitting  in  a  certain  posture,  we  have — 1,  powerlessness 
to  move  the  muscles  of  the  foot,  and  cutaneous  insensibility 
to  external  impressions ;  2,  afber  the  pressure  is  removed,  we 
have  a  strange  pricking  sensation  in  the  foot.  The  portion 
of  the  nerve  which  we  have  squeezed  is  not  complained  of. 
Again,  if  a  nerve  be  divided,  the  act  of  division  produces  a 
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aeiiBation  of  pain,  referred  to  the  parts  to  which  it  is  die- 
tribnled,  and  not  ta  the  epot  that  ia  cut ;  and  if,  after 
amputation,  any  ioflammatory  or  other  affection  implicates 
the  remaining  end  of  the  nerve,  pain  is  nut  referred  to  that, 
but  to  the  limb  which  waa  removed.  Still  farther  ;  if  we  lay 
bare  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  and  irritate  it,  we  have  certain 
contractile  plienomena  in  the  muaclcs  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed ;  and  if  the  frog  could  speak,  we  should  expect  to 
hear  a  complaint  of  pain  in  the  foot  and  leg  only. 

Now,  if  Bciaticu  be  an  inflammatory  aflectiun  of  the  nen- 
rilemma,  this  must  be  thickened,  and,  as  a  necessary  result, 
the  nerve  must  bo  squeezed ;  and  if  the  nerve  be  cumpreseed, 
partial  paralysis  and  anFcstbesia  of  the  foot  must  ensue,  and 
the  sensation  of  "  pins  and  needles  "  will  be  a  proof  of  the 
pressure  being  diminished.  Or,  if  sciatica  be  a  real  nervons 
irritation,  we  should  still  have,  as  a  symptom,  muscular  con- 
tractioD,  or  modified  sensation,  in  the  parta  to  which  the  nerve 
goes,  or  from  which  it  cornea,  and  not  solely  in  the  spot 
irritated.  There  is  then  a  prima  facie  difficulty  in  considering 
sciatica  to  he  purely  a  nervous  affection  dependent  on  some 
physical  change  in  the  nerve, 

5.  The  empirical  means  found  most  snccessful  iu  the 
treatment  of  sciatica  are — a.  Such  tonics  as  quina  and  steel ; 
b.  Huch  warm  medictnesas  spicoa,  guiacum,  or  turpentine; 
e.  Such  local  stitnnlants  as  blisters  and  rubefacients  ;  d. 
Anodynes  used  locally;  e.  Firm  strapping  to  preclude  motion 
of  the  limb  ;  /.  Colcliicum.  On  the  other  hand,  low  diet, 
purging,  and  mercury  have  been  proved  to  be  prejudicial. 

Ttco  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  sciatica — one,  that  the  affection  is  rheumatic  ; 
the  other,  that  it  is  neuralgic.     1  nill  not  attempt  to  discuss 
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them ;  for  both  words  are  so  vagae  in  their  signification  that 
they  bring  as  no  definite  ideas.  I  propose  no  new  theoiy, 
bat  woold  call  attention  to  a  series  of  facts,  which  possess 
mnch  significance. 

a.  The  locality  of  the  pain  is  referred  by  the  patient  to 
mnscnlar  and  fibroos  parts. 

b.  In  describing  it,  the  same  movements  are  made  as  when 
mjalgic  pains  are  complained  of  elsewhere. 

e.  The  nature  of  the  pain  resembles  that  of  certain  forms 
of  myalgia. 

d.  Myalgic  pains  elsewhere  are  common  when  sciatica  is 
present. 

e.  I  have  met  with  afiections  of  the  upper  extremity  which 
have  resembled  sciatica  in  ever}'  particular  except  the  locality 
of  the  sufferiDg,  and  these  have  been  instantaneously  cured 
by  the  pressure  of  a  bandage  or  "  strapping.** 

All  these  point  to  the  muscles  and  tendons  or  fascias  as 
being  very  generally,  if  not  invariably,  the  seat  of  the  pain. 

"We  have  next  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  muscles  are 
ever  in  other  instances  the  seats  of  such  severe  sufiering  as 
that  which  attends  sciatica.  We  first  notice  the  fact,  that  in 
the  latter  the  muscles  are  more  or  less  weakened,  withered,  or 
palsied ;  and  we  are  led  to  inquire  into  the  symptoms  which 
attend  **  wasting  palsy.'*  I  have  already  recorded  one  case  of 
muscular  paralysis  which  was  attended  with  acute  and  per- 
sistent pain  (Myalgia,  p.  68).  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence  ;  for  Dr.  Roberts,  in  his  interesting  work  on  this 
subject,  remarks,  **  Pain  is  by  far  the  commonest  of  the 
symptoms  .  .  •  .  it  is  (sometimes)  sharp  and  lancinating, 
shooting  down  in  the  course  of  the  nerves,  having  all  the 
character  of  neuralgia  ....  resembling,  and  often  called, 
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rhenmatic  pain  ....  In  tei'iiral  inttaneea  it  marked  tht 
ouUel  of  the  dueoM,  and  ptused  away  ai  the  atrophy  set  in  in 
good  earnest."  (p.  119.)  Compare  the  two  sentcDcea  from 
Dr.  RobertB  and  Dr.  Copland  (ante)  which  ore  in  italics,  and 
their  coDnectton  seems  to  be  well  marked.  Again,  we  read 
in  the  same  anthority,  "  that  unusaal  aeiiaitiveness  to  low 
temperature  is  a  prominent  symptom  of  wasting  muscles; 
Olid  two  cases  ore  mentioned,  ooe  where  there  was  a  sensible 
falling  ofl'  of  muscular  power  iu  wintry  weather;  tlia  other 
where  power  was  partially  restored  by  warmth.  In  this  we 
see  some  glimmering  of  the  reason  why  damp  cold  ao  fre- 
quently produces  sciatica — it  makes  feeble  muscles  weaker,* 
In  the  second  case  which  Dr.  R.  details,  there  was,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  sj-mptoms,  a  partial  palsy  of  the  ri^bt  leg — 
great  aensitiveness  to  cold ;  and  Dr.  R.  remarks, "  the  only 
ailment  he  complains  of  is  netiraltfia  of  the  right  iciatic  nerve, 
which  now  aod  then  torments  him."  It  is  true  that  other 
cases  of  palsy  are  given  iu  which  sciatica  did  not  occur ;  hot 
this  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect ;  for  the  pals}',  Dr.  B. 
tells  us,  often  runs  its  course  without  any  pain.     It  must  be 

I  one  vbich  muteriKlly  oomplicitlcB  tha 
idem  to  wj  (IDS  part,  that  (evens  cold, 
le,  will  produce  faiinl  pulsj  in  olhon ; 
1,  in  another  lo  panplejps.  in  &  Irt  to 
oenouiijiiienoinijuacoiiibined.  Thn» 
(of  wftaling  pmlsj]  the  ulrophj  itoh 
troui  cold."  A  caie  ia  recorded  where  bind  nnd  loreurm  wmaled  hj  plnng- 
ing  (ha  member,  wbeu  penpiriniii  into  >naw ;  otbeia  aia  letciraJ  to;  and 
Iben  he  adda:  "  Ciiaa  ariaing  from  eald  are  inbject  to  neaiBli^a  and 
rheomatio  paiai  in  tho  aSucli-d  parla  (the  mnaolei?),  either  at  tha  otiael  of 
the  ttnphy,  and  caanoK  vhen  Uui  ha>  tiuil;  ut  in,  or  continuing  throogh- 

the  diaeaM.  waiting  palsf,  U  illcRcd  to  bavg  ariien  fiom  "eald  combiiud 
vilh /dtigvM."    Thii  hut  ia  lazj  Inqnentl;  iudaad  the  eaaia  of  as  attaok  of 


■  It  ia  ■  fact  at  gtvaX  iaterei 
difDcdtj  in  aaaigning  the  pain 
■Mob  prodofiei  facial  neuralgia  : 


,  and  in  manj  to  moaitulai 
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noticed,  howerer,  as  a  hd  of  eonsiderable  impQriaiiee»  that 
the  effect  of  galvanism  greatly  varies  ;  in  some  patients,  says 
Dr.  Roberts,  it  produces  such  severe  suffering  that  they 
eannot  endure  it ;  in  others  it  produces  scarcely  any  pain. 
This  distinctly  proves,  that  while  some  partially  withered 
muscles  contract  painlessly,  others  cannot  do  the  like  without 
producing  intense  suffering. 

We  next  refer  to  Dr.  Copland  {Xeural^  of  Muscular  and 
Membranous  Structures,  vol.  ii.  p.  881).  We  find  **  in  true 
neuralgia  of  the  muscles,  the  pain  is  much  more  acute  than 
in  rheumatism,  and  it  occurs  in  frequent  exacerbations  .... 
In  all  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  remissions  were  extended  by 
weahuss  or  partial  pahy  of  the  muacUs  affected.'^  **  In  two 
cases,  where  the  umscular  paius  were  most  acute  in  the  thighs, 
and  were  attended  by  occasional  cramps,  irregular  action,  &c., 
aniouuting  to  partial  paralysis^  extensive  organic  change  was 
found  in  tbe  cord.*'  Here,  again,  we  see  that  semi-paralysed 
mus(!les  are  unquestionably  tbe  seats  of  severe  pain. 

"We  DOW  turn  our  attention  to  tbe  condition  of  tbe  muscles 
in  tbe  gouty  diathesis,  and  we  find  in  it  that  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  irregular  muscular  contraction,  attended  with 
more  or  less  pain.  Painful  palpitation,  and  tbe  pain  of  gout 
in  tbe  stomach,  are,  perhaps,  tbe  best  evidences  of  this.  There 
is  one  form  of  this  disease  often  spoken  of  as  '^  poor  **  gout, 
in  which  tbe  muscles  are  flabby,  weak,  and  withered  ;  and  it 
is  in  this  state  that  sciatica  is  generally  found  as  a  symptom. 
It  comes  on  very  suddenly,  is  very  intense  whilst  it  lasts,  and 
speedily  goes  off.  Such  an  attack  may,  however,  be  indepen- 
dent of  gout  altogether. 

Of  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  I  will  only  say  that  an  immense 
number  of  cases  put  down  under  the  name  of  rheumatism  are 
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aimply  "myalgic,"  the  effect  of  over-eiertioQ  in  weak  mnscles ; 
consequcatlj,  there  c»d  bo  no  snrprise  if,  with  muscnlar  pain 
elsewhere,  it  exists  in  the  gluteal  region  too. 

Of  rheumatic  gout  I  cannot  say  much ;  it  certainlj  is 
attended  with  very  great  irritability  of  the  nmsclea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  affected  parts,  and  their  contraction  is 
eminently  oud  acutely  painful ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  this  fact 
can  be  made  available  for  the  explanation  of  the  pain  of 
sciatica,  when  there  is  no  reliable  proof  of  the  preaenco  of  thia 
rheumatic  or  gouty  aSectioii.  Of  the  probability  of  sciatica 
being  a  pure  neuralgia,  hu\ing  its  seat  in  the  nerves  them- 
selves, or  being  dependent  on  some  form  of  pure  nervous 
disease,  I  will  not  express  an  opinion ;  nor  will  I  say  anything 
of  tho  likelihood  of  its  being  a  sympathetic  pain,  excepting  to 
eipresB  a  doubt  whether  we  have  any  instance  in  which  snoh 
pains  are  brought  on  by  motion  of  tho  part  itself,  without  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  the  condition  of  the  distant  organ  in 
sympathetic  connexion  with  it. 

The  conclusion  we  have  arrived  is,  then,  simply  this — that 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  sciatica  may  be,  and  very 
frequently  is,  dependent  upon  oieesBive  muscular  action 
{when  speaking  of  the  muscles,  I  consider  that  their  fibrous 
portions  are  included)  in  enfeebled,  unusually  irritable,  or 
imperfectly  palsied  mnsclos,  and  that  the  pain  is  often  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  nmsculiir  fibre. 

This  being  so,  theory  wonld  dictate  what  experience 
confirms;  namely,  that  the  most  appropriate  treatment  is 
rest  from  motion,  warmth,  anodynes  locally, — and  amongst 
these,  as  the  very  best,  wo  may  mention  the  subcutanooaa 
injection  of  morphia  by  Wood's  syringe,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly, — strapping  to  give  support  and  encourage 
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MidiUe  way  between  arrogaDOfl  and  neglect — Antboi  finds  it  with 
diffiooity^ItiiBsoii  viiy — Noaeenae  talkeil  nljout  byateria — Atrooioua 
ottlumnieB  by  oMsutbora  about  women— AbBoiddefinitiong  ot  nothing 
whioh  is  something — Uiimage  eaid  to  emu  iniaeriea  1— Marriage  a 
meBDBot  diagnOBiB !— Feigning — Hyateria  and  myalls — BoyB  and  girls 
at  work  or  play — All  nrgina  were  liars  in  the  eje  of  old  doctors  I  — 
"  Hysteria,"  arefuge  (or  the  deatitnta,  of  ideas — L»yo'er(onneddler»— 
Hyeleria  and  danger  — HyHterioa—Soieiwif^Menlnl  aborrntion — 
Cerebral  diBease  —  Symptoms  and  utems  —  Exhaiuted  brain  —  A. 
nangbty  ohild — Power  of  strength  over  feeblenesH — HjBteria  and 
mania  imBpa  in  a  iady  and  a  boy — Another  eiample — Men  hysteriotl 
— Dnder  what  draQmBtanoeB — A  critic  ciiticised — A  lady's  opiulon 
of  th«  relation  of  patient  and  phyuoian. 

It  is  somotimoa  difficnlt  for  an  antUor,  who  has  a  dne  rcBpeot 
fur  himself  as  well  as  for  his  renders,  to  steer  his  way  iairl; 
between  arrogance  oa  the  oqo  eide,  and  neglect  npoa  the 
other.  If  he  advances  his  own  opinions  upon  matters  to 
which  he  has  given  special  attention,  and  respecting  which  he 
has  mode  valaabie  discoveries,  in  a  manner  oonsonont  with 
his  cnthnaiasm,  he  is  certain  to  be  accnsed  of  egotism  ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  ho  passes  them  by  entirely,  he  lays 
himself  open  to  a  charge  of  improper  reticence,  for  it  is 
supposed  that  no  one  can  expound  the  views  of  a  diseoTerer 
better  than  bimselt      The  difficulty  of  the  author  is  still 
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fiuiher  increased,  when  he  finds  that  the  promulgation  of  hu 
own  opinions  brings  into  greater  or  less  disrepute  the  wiitingi 
of  those  whom  he  respects,  and  whom  the  world  still  regards 

as  shining  lights. 

Yet,  in  a  matter  like  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  no  half 
measnres  can  be  adopted.  It  is  impossible  for  one  living 
nnder  the  new  medical  dispensation  to  act  as  if  he  were  yet 
in  darkness.  For  him  there  is  no  middle  way;  he  mnst 
either  cleave  to  the  old  notions  and  fight  for  them  a  Vow- 
trance,  or  he  mnst  proclaim  himself  a  convert  to  the  new 
creed.  For  me  there  is  no  place  for  hesitation,  and  I  pro- 
elaim  my  belief  boldly,  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  that 
which  was  designated  ** hysteria"  by  older  writers,  and  is  still 
spoken  of  as  a  complaiut  by  many  in  the  present  day.  To 
my  notion,  there  is  not  in  all  melical  history  a  more 
melancholy  chapter  than  that  which  treats  of  hysteria  ;  and 
there  are  still  extant  in  many  books  examples  of  reasoning 
that  arc  simply  contemptible.  Who,  for  example,  that  knows 
the  nature  and  character  of  our  women,  could  believe  that  all 
of  them,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had,  without  any 
conspiracy  amongst  themselves,  invented  a  set  of  symptoms 
whoso  chief  characteristics  were  pain  in  the  individual  and 
mystery  for  the  doctor,  and  yet  which  at  the  same  time 
should  be  actualities  and  nonentities  —  non-existent,  yet 
aggravated  by  sympathy  —  and  all  dependent  more  or  less 
upon  a  desire  to  be  married  I  I  can  hardly  write  calmly 
when  I  think  of  the  obloquies  heaped  upon  our  females  in 
certain  medical  works ;  indignities,  indeed,  unsupported  by  a 
tittle  of  valid  evidence,  and  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  our  general  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
tleness, patience,  endurance,  and  long-suffering  of  woman. 
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But,  as  often  happens,  the  informalion  given  to  the  senses 
was  overborne  by  theories  inculcated  in  books,  and,  tbe  word 
Hysteria  baving  its  origin  in  the  Greek  word  for  "tbeiTomb," 
it  was  imagined  tbat  there  was  some  necessary  connection 
with  certain  symptoms  and  femimnity. 

The  general  opinion  respecting  the  disease  in  question,  and 
one  still  current  amongst  many  physicians  of  to-day,  waa 
and  is,  tbat  byBteria  ib  a  disease  in  which  a  patient,  necoBsarily 
a  yoQDg  unmarried  woman,  complains  of  certain  queer  symp- 
toms for  which  the  doctor  cannot  adequately  account — of 
pains  which,  although  severe  to-day,  are  gone  ti 
which,  being  sought  for,  cannot  be  found, 
locality  for  these  pains  is  the  abdomen,  and  it  was  considered 
a  diagDOBtic  mark  of  these  Bufferings  bemg  '  bysterical,'  if  the 
patient  winced  when  the  doctor  laid  his  hand  upon  the  part, 
bat  evinced  no  feeling  if  he  made  a  steady  pressure,  and  at 
the  same  time  called  the  patient's  attention  to  something 
foreign  to  herself.  Sometimes  these  pains  were  so  severe  as 
to  lead  to  the  belief  tbat  there  might  really  be  peritonitis ; 
and,  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard, '  hysterical  peritonitis' 
was  systematically  treated  of  in  books.  Wherever  tbe  pain, 
however,  one  essential  part  of  it  was  tbat  it  existed  in  young 
unmarried  women,  who  were  supposed,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  be  desirioQG  of  baving  a  hnsband.  To  such  an 
extent  was  this  idea  curried,  tbat  the  symptoms  which  were 
recognised  as  indicating  "  hysterical  "  peritonitis  in  a  virgin, 
were  regarded  as  proof  of  "  pore "  peritonitis  in  a  wife ; 
whilst  other  pains,  in  other  locahtios,  called  "  hysterical  "  if 
occurring  in  the  girl,  were  regarded  as  "  inflammatory  "  in 
tbe  matron.  I  have  known,  in  London  Hospitals,  women 
who  have  been  fatally  treated  for  pnerperal  or  other  "  perito- 
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nitis,**  because  they  had  certain  serere  abdominal  pain.  All 
these  were  married  women,  widows,  or  conrtesans  ;  had  they 
been  virgins,  their  eases  would  have  been  called  **  hysterical.** 
Thus  the  possibility  of  sexual  intercourse,  or  its  absence, 
became  a  means  of  diagnosis ;  and  for  some,  marriage  was 
prescribed  as  a  sort  of  medicine.  Every  virgin  who  suffered 
from  certain  symptoms  was  regarded  as  if  she  were  a  cow 
in  heat.  To  such  a  monstrous  point  did  theory  and' want 
of  obseivation  lead  myriads  of  medical  men. 

With  these  ideas  were  associated  in  the  doctor's  mind  a 
belief  that  hysterical  sufferings  were  feigned,  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  sympathy,  and  deserved  to  be  treated  in  a  rough 
manner,  and  by  disagreeable  medicaments.     Upon  many  a 
sufferer  hiird  usage  was  iuflicted,  where  gentle  nursing  was 
needed,  and  a  horrible  compound  of  atrocious  drugs   was 
ordered  as  medicine,  when  all  that  was  really  required  was 
such  nutritious  materials  as  milk  and  mm.     Well  do  I  recal 
the  unction  with  which  a  hospital  physician  boasted  to  me  of 
the  efficacy  of  his  ]^listura  Diabolica,  or  satanic  physic,  in 
obstinate  cases  of  hysteria.     That  he  seemed  to  have  reason 
for  his  boast  I  don't  deny,  but  the  simple  fact  was,  that  the 
cure  was  so  much  worse  than  tiie  disease  that  his  patients 
professed  to  get  well  that  they  might  be  spared  the  nauseous 
draught. 

The  amoimt  of  injury  inflicted  by  the  false  notions  of  hys- 
teria recently  in  vogue,  both  upon  sufferers  and  the  science 
of  medicine,  was  very  great.  From  this  cause  patients  were 
left  to  pine  for  years  in  misery,  in  consequence  of  the  inade- 
quate and  improper  means  taken  for  their  restoration  to 
health ;  and  from  the  same  ideas  married  women  and  men  in 
general  were  often  supposed  to  have  real  disease,  when  their 


pama  would  hnve  boeo  rccogoiscd  ae  "  hysterical "  hnd  the 
Bnfi'ererg  heen  young  women.  For  example,  I  knew  a  deli- 
cate yoiiDg  fadj  forced  into  marriage  for  the  cure  of  hystem. 
After  the  event,  she  Buffered  more  than  ever,  hnt  then  her 
complaints  were  said  to  he  inflammatory,  and  she  had  ft  great 
struggle  to  ovoid  the  dentil  which  was  threatened  by  what 
was  then  called  "  antipbiogietic  treatment." 

The  explanation  of  the  symptoms,  so  long  called  '  hyeteri- 
cal,'  is  given  in  my  hook  entitled  Myalgia,  in  which  I 
demonstrate  that  the  so-called  hysterical  pains  are  doe  to 
over  exertion  of  the  mnscles  in  various  parte  of  the  body,  and 
are  evidence  of  debility  rather  than  of  fancy;  and  that 
"  painful  fatigue  "  ie  a  more  appropriat*  name  for  them  than 
that  by  which  they  went.  I  showed,  moreover,  that  men 
romen,  old  and  young,  are  all  equally  obnoxinus  to  them, 
ind  that  they  are  often  present  without  any  attention  being 
called  to  them.     I  showed  that  these  paina  are  most  common 

1  the  young,  and  in  the  delicate  —  in  growing  hoys  and 
young  girls  ;  and  that  they  are  severe  or  otherwise  according 
to  the  amount  of  muscular  exertion,  relative  ta  the  conetitu- 
tional  power.  Thus,  for  example,  in  a  sturdy  boy,  whose 
games  are  rough,  whose  appetite  is  strong,  and  whose  thews 
and  sinews  are  developed  by  daily  exercise,  mnscuJar  pains 

e  rarely  met  with,  except  after  a  first  day's  riding,  rowing, 

nning,  swimming,  and  the  like,  and  then  they  are  so  readily 
traceablu  to  the  unusual  fatigue  that  no  doctor  is  thuught 
necessary  for  their  relief.     On  the  other  hand,  a  delicate  girlt 

loped  up  all  day  in  a  school,  obliged  habituidly  to  sit  or 
stand  upright,  fed  upon  food  probably  disgusting — as  boiled 
mutton  with  abundance  of  fat,  and  very  little  email  beer  — 
has  feeble  muscles,  and  when  they  ore  overworked  in  her 
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daily  tasks  they  become  the  seat  of  pain,  which,  not  hei 
readily  recognised  as  caused  by  &tigne,  and  being  grad 
ally  increased  in  severity  as  each  day  brings  its  additioi 
burden  of  toil,  are  at  length  sufficiently  severe  to  demai 
medical  aid.  When  the  physician  is  called  in  to  snch  i 
one,  he  probably  finds  her  languid  ;  being  over- worked,  si 
requires  rest ;  being  suffering,  she  hopes  for  kindness  az 
sympathy ;  nothing  is  more  natural ;  yet  all  these  sjmpton 
were  once  misunderstood,  the  patient  was  accused  of  shan 
ming,  treated  harshly  —  perchance,  was  punished — and  sh 
who  required  to  be  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  wa 
managed  as  if  she  were  a  hardy  thistle. 

In  those  days,  every  youug  woman  was  practically  regarde 
as  a  liar,  and  doctors  were  positively  taught  to  disbeliev 

I  them  when  they  complained  of  certain  sufferings.     To  sucl 

an  extent  was  this  idea  carried,  that  a  distinguished  metropo 

f  litan  physician,  whose  presumed  speciality  was  **  diagnosis,* 

i  told  me  upon  one  occasion  that  I  violated  one  of  the  fonda 

mental  principles  of  medical  science  if  I  believed  what  womei 

'  told  me !     Well  do  I  remember  the  indignant  observations  o 

a  lady  who  heard  that  her  doctor  had  called  her  complaini 

!|  *•  hysterical."      **  What  does  he  mean  by  it?"  she  said: 

''  does  he  fancy  that  I  should  consult  him  if  I  were  not  ill ! 
does  he  fancy  that  I  tell  him  untruths,  when  I  know  that 
such  a  plan  would  defeat  my  ends  ?  does  he  really  believe 
that  I  want  a  husband,  and  take  this  means  of  letting  the 
world  know  that  I  am  in  the  market  ?  Again,  how  dare 
he  disbelieve  me,  yet  treat  my  case  with  medicines  as  if  he 
credited  my  statements  ?"  and  more  to  the  same  effect. 

But  the  word  **  hysteria  "  was  used  to  describe  other  symp- 
toms  besides  pain.       It   was   employed   to   designate    any 
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I  pIienomeiLon  that  was  in  tbe  smallest  degree  strange,  In  a 
young  woman.  It  wkb,  indeed,  a  generic  term,  which  was 
nsed  to  save  botheration.  In  this  it  resembled  a  word  that 
long  puzzled  me  during  my  childhood  ;  being  of  on  enquiring 
tnni  of  mind,  I  wae  conatantly  asking  the  servants  what  this 
was,  aud  what  that  was  for,  asd  to  this,  in  reply.  I  waa  told, 
"layo'erformeddlers,"  and  when  I  sought  to  diaeoTer  what  this 
was,  all  the  aoswor  was,"  layo'erformeddlers."  In  tike  manner, 
if  a  doctor  waa  puzzled  by  a  queer  symptom  in  a  young 
woman,  it  was  hysteria  ;  and  if  ho  were  asked  what  hysteria 
was,  the  reply  came,  "  It's  hysteria,  yoii  know." 

Thus,  fur  example,  if  a  woman  uontraeted  a  habit  of  eating 
chalk  or  ashes,  she  was  hysterical  ;  perhaps  she  amused 
herself  by  blacking  her  eyeUds,  by  seeming  to  Tomit  blood, 
by  remaining  tacitain,  &c.,  again  she  was  said  to  be  hys- 
terical. The  believers  in  this  existent  nonentity,  moreover, 
described  hysterical  palsy,  hysterical  aphonia,  byst«rica]  sore 
throat,  hysterical  vomiting,  and  even  hysterical  fasting. 

With  these  notions — or  rather,  when  this  absence  of  defi- 
nite ideas  prevailed — there  was  a  general  belief  that  hysteria 
could  not  be  daugerons.  As  it  was  vaguely  supposed  that 
the  symptoms  called  hysterical  were  "  put  on,"  they  could 
readily  he  thrown  off  again  ;  consequently,  the  presence  of 
any  symptom  sopposed  to  be  of  tLat  nature  was  held  to  be 
incompatible  with  danger ;  asd  I  well  remember  the  surprise 
evinced  by  a  physician,  who  was  attending  a  patient  for 
hysteria  and  found  her  dead  one  morning.  Wl^at  be  thought 
was  a  disease  of  fancy,  or  a  bit  of  waywardness,  was  really 
a  cerebral  affection,  which  ended  in  sudden  apoplexy. 

But  though  we  insist  on  the  word  "  hysteria,"  as  it  is 
generally   nndorstood,   being  expunged    from    the    medical 
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»)i«rrmliMi  b  nn  go  bf  noMi  amum.  Kov  we  sbt  UhI 
neb  an  OM  ia  "  U^ity,"  bov  that  be  is  "eialtel."  now  that 
ha  li  "  a  maltnfftref,"  now  ha  baa  "  detirimn  tremens,"  now 
ho  pcrfaaiM,  »  " inluxieated,"  now  "mandlin,"  now  "roaring 
dniuk."  la  hodd  of  tbuae  instances  do  nre  call  him  downright 
"niad."  Dor  otoo  "iuwuie,"  but  we  betiere  that  at  any  period 
hi*  affociian  may  bneomtt  developed  into  "  mania  "  or"de- 
moiitia."  A  aimilor  aut  uf  unnaes  operating  on  yonlh  may 
produitB  ill  otiu  t-nna  iiliiin<n,  in  another  epilepsy,  in  another  a 
paaiirin  of  tutaii.  Wutwr  in  the  head  will  mnko  a  young  child 
iMld  ill  iiiuiiiiHr,  liable  to  do  nurioiia  tbrngs  in  a  Btrange  way, 
and  to  Inugh,  cry,  or  acrfuni  wilbont  apparent  cause.  In  some 
(wmiiiia  Uiu   prawnca   uf  a  tnpoworm  produoes  I 
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qaeer  &ts,  ToiceleeeneBH,  imd  other  anomaloiiB  eymptoms. 
Yet  to  none  of  tliese  do  vre  give  the  word  hystoria,  or 
hysterics,  Qor  do  we  call  the  nSectiuD  an  hysterical  one,  that 
is  to  say,  if  we  recognise  the  tme  cause. 

Bat  when  a  womtiu,  whose  nervous  system  is  not  nearly 
BO  robust  as  that  of  man,  ia  affected  by  any  cause,  trliether 
of  an  hereditary  nattire,  or  by  Eoch  debilitating  influeuces 
u  deep  emotion,  prolonged  anriety,  aleepleasness,  oyerwork, 
impaired  digestion,  loss  of  blood,  want  of  appropriate  food, 
or  atiy  other  exhansliug  influence,  and  she  soffers  from 
paroxysms  of  crying,  alternating  with  laughter,  or  &om 
.  or  &om  Toiccleseness,  or  any  etrangeness,  she  is 
■aid  to  be  liysterical.     Let  na  rather  now  call  her  taUutic.* 

Such  affections,  however,  when  they  do  arise,  have  no 
more  to  do  with  the  womb,  thiut  they  have  to  do  with  a 
cnrls.  It  is  true  that  certain  diseases  of  the  uterus 
may  sometimes  determine  a  ealeutlc  attack,  just  as  a  tape- 
worm in  the  bowels  of  a  boy  may  prodnce  epilepsy ;  but 
in  neither  cose  con  the  phenomenon  be  said  to  be  due  to 
the  womb  as  a  feminine  organ,  or  the  bowels  as  a  masculine 
appendage.  All  that  can  be  sidd  npon  the  matter  is,  that 
women,  having  one  organ  which  man  has  not,  may  suffer 
from  disease  therein,  just  as  a  man  may  suffer  trom  on  organ 
Koliar  to  him.     In  other  words,   what  is  called  hysteriii 

*  Foi  tha  bfltufit  ot  tliriH  irbo  hiTs  Dot  >  Graek  Ladunn  at  hsnd,  I 
Ffwlo  Um  lullowing  froni  LiJdell  anJ  Si'Dtt't.  "nXoc,  laltis,  any  nimleid; 
tion,  ■  roadstead  or  anchnrago,  diiitfid]iei,  rrHtlfsiapes,  per- 
I'fluilj.  nAnia,  laleuo.  ta  rncb,  to  maiD  to  aud  fro,  roll  snH  toaa,  tik« 
I  Aipi  at  HH.  oaAniffK,  tattutin.  a  moving  eon»tai)tlj."  Anj  one  »lio  U 
villi  the  cicnaiire  jnctiUtinn  of  bod;,  anna,  lefri,  and  CTen 
.  which  it  aeeu  in  an  '  hjilerii'al '  fit.  irill.  1  (Link,  alluw  thnt  Ibn 
F  void  propOMd  ii  appropiiatr,  without  being  thsoraticaJ. 
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no  more  depends  upon  the  uieros  than  goat  does  upo 
whiskers. 

When  once  we  recognise  that  the  nervous  affecti< 
women  for  which  we  propose  the  name  of  saleasisy  ii 
to  a  delicate  state  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  bot 
shall  see  that  the  complaint  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it 
a  real  disease,  rather  than  a  play  of  fancy. 

When  we  have  got  thus  flEir,  and  endeavour  to  aso 
in  what  manner  we  can  operate  upon  an  exhansted  1 
we  find,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  can  be  influence 
good  through  the  mind  itself.  Look,  for  example,  at  j< 
child ;  it  has  been  very  naughty,  has  been  in  fear  of  disco 
has  been  found  out,  scolded,  and  whipped ;  proud  o 
sex,  he  is  determined  not  to  cry,  but  at  length ,  over! 
by  pain,  he  gives  way,  and  roars  like  a  wounded  tiger, 
does  he  stop  —  his  accumulated  ills  overbear  him ;  it 
be,  too,  that  he  is  fasting,  perhaps  naturally  weak : 
cries  subside  into  tears,  and  sob  follows  sob.  He  v 
to  check  these,  but  cannot.  Then  comes  the  rod  once  n 
and  the  fear  of  a  second  whipping  enables  bim  to  re 
command  over  himself.  So  it  is  with  many  an  ada 
the  man  who  is  tyrannical,  silly,  and  malignant  with 
wife  and  children,  does  not  act  as  if  he  were  so  when  h 
amongst  a  set  of  men  who  are  equally  bad  with  himself 
if  he  then  should  indulge  his  foul  temper  he  knows 
he  will  bo  punished ;  and  the  woman  who,  overborne 
anxiety,  is  apt  to  become  hysterical  when  she  is  am 
sympathising  friends,  can  control  herself  when  she  feels 
giving  way  to  the  paroxysm  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  so 
thing  unusually  disagreeable. 

We  may  still  further  illustrate  our  meaning  by  refer 


to  a  CBBO  like  the  following,  almost  typical  of  a  clas^  A.  B., 
a  remarkably  fioe  yonng  7010811,  nndei^oes  a  fcRrful  trial 
in  beiug  spectator  of  a  horrible  railway  accident,  and  after- 
wards haa  much  domestic  trouble  for  months.  This  over, 
she  becomes  what  ia  called  hysterical  ;*  aa  time  passes  on 
she  becomes  worse,  and  at  length  an  attack  of  acute  mania 
supervenes.  Whilst  at  home  ftmougst  her  relatives,  there  is 
no  one  wboao  moral  inSuence  is  overpowering.  Tet  when 
she  is  removed,  and  amongst  strangers  who  nnderstand  the 
management  of  such  cases,  she  booh  recovers  the  mental 
balance,  mania  subRiding  into  hysterics,  as  the  former  had 
originally  followed  the  latter.  If,  then,  any  physician  hopes 
to  bo  successful  in  hia  management  of  Jiysterin,  be  must 
regard  the  mental  as  well  as  Ihe  physical  condition  of  his 
patieut.  Moral  control  is  as  essential  as  medical  treatment, 
and  often  more  so,  as  the  two  following  cases  will  prove. 
They  suit  my  pnrpose  the  better,  inasmuch  as  they  were  of 
opposite  sexes. 

0.  D.,  a  lad  about  twelve  years  old,  had  severe  tic,  arising 
from  teeth  badly  stopped,  after  much  suSering  the  stuffing 
was  removed,  and  the  pain  ceased.  But  the  boy  did  not 
mend.  He  became  intolerant  of  light,  insisted  not  only  upon 
being  kept  in  a  dark  room,  but  contrived  equally  to  avoid 
all  noises,  conversation,  powerlril  smelts,  and  even'thing  else 
making  a  strong  impression  upon  the  senses.  Months  rolled 
past,  and  the  lad  became  as  it  were  dumb ;  various  doctors 
tried  tlieir  bands  in  vain;  all  "pathies"  known  were  tried, 
one  after  another,  and  dismissed  in  turn.     At  length,  when 

•  In  tliu  cftM  tha  word  taltutical  would  b*Te  been  pBTticalsrl;  kppn- 
priato,  (or  tbc  muii*  wu  notlung  more  th&n  ui  increue  in  tbe  Tioluuc 
al  (ha  Mfevn). 
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the  case  seemed  hopeless,  an  old  doctor  was  called  in 
was  conspicuous  for  knowledge,  for  a  well-digested  ezperi< 
for  queemess  in  manner  and  speech,  and  for  sironff 
sense.     He  soon  discarded  the  dark  curtains,   poob>po 
the  capriciousness  of  the  appetite,  and,  by  a  judicious  tl 
of  sending  the  patient  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  school,  oven 
the  propensity  to  silence.     The  lad  was  cured,  not  by  n 
cine,  but  by  management ;   yet  no  one  would   allege 
the  lad's  indisposition   was   **  fancy,"   that  it  was   sii 
**  hysterical,"  and  to  be  cured  by  roughness.     I  honour 
doctor  who  effected  the  cure,  and  not  the  less  so  beci 
I  had  myself,  six  months  before,  regarded  the  case  as 
of  hopeless  brain  disease. 

The  second  case  to  which  I  refer  did  not  differ  <! 
materially  in  its  cause  from  the  first ;  the  one  was  tra 
to  the  mental  agitation,  worry,  and  fatigue  implied  in  lei 
ing  Latin — the  tooth-stuffing  being  the  straw  which  br 
the  cameFs  back ;  the  other  was  due  to  general  schola 
work. 

E.  F.,  a  young  lady  about  16,  who  had  recently  beg 
under  the  influence  of  a  very  energetic  governess,  to  sti 
closely  the  mysteries  of  language  in  general,  foreign  1 
guages  in  particular,  and  composition  or  essay  writing 
well,  found  that  feeding  the  body  interfered  with  the  atftiT 
of  the  mind.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  body  ^ 
starved  that  the  intellect  might  flourish;  what  was  at  fi 
a  casual  observation,  became  in  time  a  rule  of  action,  a 
abstinence  from  food  became  a  dominant  idea.  When  t 
strange  notion  became  recognised,  it  was  combated  v< 
judiciously  by  such  hygienic  contrivances  as  were  calculai 
to  distract  the  patient's  attention  from  herself  to  the  wo; 
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outside  ;  yet  every  plan  adopted  was  unanccessful,  and  the 
lady  n'os  threatened  with  death  from  famine.  I  have  seen 
many  deacriptione  of  stonn-toseed  manQora  Lulf  dead  from 
privation,  but  never  realised  them  until  I  saw  the  young 
lady  referred  to.  It  would  be  considered  "sensational" 
were  I  to  deacribe  the  jirogress  of  the  case,  and  hon  matters 
gradually  grew  worse  until  not  a  single  teaspoouful  of  milk 
in  in  twelve  huure  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  throat  rofased 
>  SVallow.  Yet  at  this  crisia  a  few  Heconds  of  earnest 
mTeraation,  certainly  not  lasting  one  minute,  changed  the 
'  aspect  of  ufTairs.  Alter  this  chat,  as  much  was  taken  in 
two  minutes  as  had  previously  been  taken  in  thrice  as  many 
days,  and  all  danger  was  over. 

Now  the  cases  of  the  mule  and  the  female  wore  here 
precisely  analogous,  and  it  would  be  not  only  illogical,  bat 
•bsoldtely  absurd,  to  allege  that  the  oue  was  a  nervous  and 
the  other  an  hysterical  affection,  the  two  being  different 
solely  because  of  the  sex  of  the  patients.  I  care  not  what 
explanation  any  one  chooses  to  give  of  the  ^inptDms  and 
of  the  cure,  bnt  I  must  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  same  remedies  to  both.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  E.  F. 
was  " hysterical"  and  C.  P.  "overworked."  Both  cases 
RTO  to  be  explained  on  the  same  plan ;  both  individuals  had 
tbeir  brains  exhausted,  and  for  a  time  the  nervous  system 
broke  down.  "They  'were  not  themselvce,'  for  'nature, 
being  afilict,  commaudcil  the  mind  to  suffer  with  the  body.'" 
Hence  we  should  learn  a  lesson,  to  the  effect  that  what  many 
people  call  ■■  hysteria"  is  nothing  more  than  the  indications 
of  a  tired  brain,  which  is  bordering  upon  insanity,  and  is  to 
be  cured  by  absolute  mental  repose  or  judicious  nursing, 
lather  than  hy  harshness  or  scolding.     1  must  not  omit  to 
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notice,  that  the  lady  whose  case  I  first  recorded  reseni 
for  a  time,  many  men  whose  hrains  have  been  tempor 
affected  from  exhaustion  of  the  cerebral  organ.  In  all 
cases,  sleep  is  of  vast  importance,  and  proper  doses  oi 
hydrate  of  chloral  act  like  a  charm,  and  will  quiet  the  8al< 
more  effectually  than  any  other  plan  of  treatment. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  do  penance  as  a  man,  and  coi 
that  I  have  myself  been  to  the  full  as  "  hysterical  "  as 
woman  for  whom  I  ever  prescribed.  Let  me  still  fai 
implicate  many  a  doctor  in  the  same  confession.  ] 
others,  after  a  day's  work  involving  the  nsaal  amooi 
exercise,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  I  have  taken  my  plao 
watcher  at  the  bedside  of  a  darling  child  ;  sometimes  I  ] 
reached  that  spot  after  a  day's  pleasure  and  a  night's  fati 
and  have  found  myself  the  parent,  the  doctor,  and  the  ni 
On  such  occasions,  a  word  from  another  has  the  foro 
a  cannon  shot,  and  to  have  to  frame  a  response  ee 
analogous  to  opening  the  floodgates  of  despair.  If  m 
such  circumstances,  I  break  down  and  cry  like  a  babv,  I  ] 
be  disgusted  with  myself,  but  I  should  be  infinitely  n 
savage  with  any  one  who  would  call  me  a  silly  fool.  In 
manner  it  is  my  belief,  that  he  who  would  reproach  a  woz 
for  giving  way  to  natural,  prolonged,  or  overwhelming  ei 
tion,  and  treat  her  **  simply  hysterical,"  scarcely  deserves 
title  of  man.  Grief  and  emotion  may  be  managed,  t 
sometimes  may  be  controlled ;  but,  if  they  are  too  stn 
for  suppression,  to  ridicule  either  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  v 
bad  taste. 

I  am  disappointed  with  the  criticisms  of  the  Medi 
Quarterly  upon  the  foregoing  chapter  —  nor  can  I  aceoi 
for  them,  except  upon  the  supposition  that,  the  chapter  bei 
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near  tba  end  of  the  book,  tho  roader  was  fatigned,  and  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject.  I  wil!  not  reproduce  the 
Reviewor'a  remarks,  one  of  which,  the  last  on  page  385, 
is  incomprehensible  from  careless  composition,  but  will 
content  myself  with  the  assertion  that  the  writer  referred 
to  has  wholly  misunderatood  the  gist  of  my  observations. 

Without  writing  a  treatise,  and  recording  oases  each  of 
which  illustrates  a  particular  pomt.  it  ia  difficult  to  speak 
BO  precisely  as  to  be  clear,  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  sum  np 
the  moaning  which  I  meant  to  convey  in  the  fewest  pussible 
worda. 

As  soon  as  a  Physician  sees  a  patient,  said  by  others  and 
thought  by  himself  to  be  "hysterical,"  his  first  business 
must  bo  to  define  inwardly  what  he  or  others  mean  by  the 
word.  In  doing  so  Le  may  find  the  soficrer  overborne  by 
grief  —  possibly  a  bidden  sorrow,  tired  from  bodily  fatigue, 
in  a  strange  condition  that  tells  of  threatened  lunacy  —  or 
of  the  feminine  form  of  deliriam  tremens  —  there  may  be  the 
propensity  to  feign  disease  —  to  say  or  do  strange  things  — 
or  there  may  be  saieusU  more  or  less  excessive  —  or  some 
other  unusual  phenomenon. 

We  bold  that  in  each  case  the  doctor  mnst  act  as  a 
sensible  man,  and  never  as  a  bully.  If  bis  manner  shows 
that  bo  is  in  earnest,  he  may  be  roagh.  He  should  aye 
remember  the  adage,  iu(it'i(«i-  in  iiwili,  forliler  in  re.  I  have 
myself  dashed  a  large  volume  of  cold  water  into  a  patient's 
fece  almost  every  minute  for  nearly  an  hour,  been  thanked 
for  my  pains,  and  installed  as  a  good  friend.  In  every  case, 
the  physician  should  bo  penetrated  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
a  man,  and  his  client  a  woman  ;  he  shonld  take  much  the 
some  stand  as  a  judicious  parent  does  with  n  child;  if  tender 


biWMB  FalljkM  naikd  hor  mt  4dI1,  I  do  ant  i 

Otf  ■  ioni^  Pifag&iiriliM  wovU  aboM  Um  finrt  &r  'w- 

'nfiaig*  aod  Uu  aecood  for  "  ffna^  «^.** 

To  eqlaiB  mjaelf  stiQ  fimha-,  I  Rfsodim  bars  one  a( 
en  fnuB  ft  pAtietil    to  a  doctor  Ibt 
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"Om  pMt  (Dod  Ibl  ;«  kan  diw  bb— udllkuk  O^  if  1  Mdi 
kHB  ftal  I  bd  4— ■  Ihat  iBT  ujMt  I  fnU  ba  tkuftfal  to  k**  Imt  Mi 
■  nfcriBK  Bb  **  >iM  hM  Wa,  nly/or  AM  — I  imw  tkM  nw  brt 
MTCl  ■■  >T  ^»1  Am  ■»'■  of  thtf  Miti«a  aUA  ku  Im>  ^  pnwntfiM 
^iirt  fawnlj.  roc  wtaa  a  kadj  iotalid  ««  ttet  tkOH  vha  bds^  to 
k«r  Birt  i—ilj  rnmiiltT  Iwr  beta  ■•  fietioa,  Otfiat  dbd  a  H|mjT«> 
plqnriol  ■fMriiw  a(  giilrfinf .  Khe  •  penoa  li7iB(  tosalk  v^go  >cfaal 
nisU  fHt;  ni  afmnidi  vLat  bat  ioMaitj  ow  liappes  to  OM  aho  d  Ml 
to  iTiiliiiliiiii  the  nalwial  lawi  a(  ttideaet."  Tb^  tutln*  aa  ii  i  |ii  1 1  aii  tt 
ngnt  that  fall  mmiiaaf  aa*  not  giTea  to  bar  ioOar,  and  I^al  (^  did  m4 
tofotsi  liim  that,  in  addition  to  an  allettiiai  ia  tlw  ractoa,  then  aa*  iimtW 
isdieBtaiai;  adding,  "bat  I  am  nue  tliat,  it  I  bad  brta  jmir  [wliiwl  Ka 
tMBtlu  init(ad  at  III  wvdn,  jou  voDldhaTe  f^itonlol  me."  WUia.  aAv 
llw  opoatioa  bad  cured  tlu  baaeL.  she  eomiilaiiwd  to  ber  iBTgeaa  at  wraa 
l«in*,(hs  va*  then  told  "  that  tliej  were  fajalehcal;"  "bat  the  ntoOae^^tm 
of  roni  belief  in  me  helped  me  to  uawa  back,  I  don't  care  shai  aaoa  yim 
fft*  Bij  pain,  nor  wbither  JOB  uj  it  ia  real  at  iniasinaij,  onlj^an  it;  if  it 
ii  in  m J  imaginatiun,  inrent  aome  meani  of  getting  it  oat ;  tor,  a*  img  aa  il 
Imiti  m*,  it  i>  a  real  evil."  DisguUd  with  the  nugeou  irhaoi  >W  sav  M 
hex  then  reildence,  IxeaoH  thcj  pcnjsted  in  refjarding  Iha  paiai  wkiA 
reipatnfld  after  the  t«ctnm  had  been  enred  ai  hjiterical  ^*^t**T,  a^  m^ 
abroad,  and  told  her  BOlTeriiigi  to  an  intelligent  SaiupiactitioDer,  vbo  fbttaJ 
Ibit  her  BjnptomB  proceedud  from  autarenian  of  the  Dtenu  —  Iha  mmb 
btong  uctaikl!;  bent  doable  —  an  affectioD  ahich  from  tha  great  lapw  of  6m» 
vfaich  had  earned  proved  to  be  inenrable,  and  the  Bonree  of  a  perpetaal 
baming  pain  which  makes  both  day  ud  night  all  bat  intolcnble.  aad  deatb 
to  b«  regards)  a*  a  long  delijing  (riead.  To  this  aSectioD  otheia  ha>e  beM 
added,  and  thi  onlj  relief  lo  be  fonad  ia  >□  targe  doae*  of  opialea.  The  next 
paragraph  of  tha  letter  ii  to  Tsr?  illutratiTa  of  what  ii  called  tmaof,  II 
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it  dBserves  to  be  qnot*d  litanllj.  ■'  Nstorally  I  am  and  ilTa,v«  hate  Van 
eiciUble,  and  haie  high  ipiiiti,  unit  u  (ha  morphia  slightly  tubers  theae,  I 
hare  aliisjs  the  muae  motiie  lor  nor  taking  moiphiit  thai  other  people  hsie 
tor  taking  ohampagiiB,  siuco  ths  amiBiion  of  a  doae  at  moiphia  txkilaraM 
in  apita  of  pain.  But  if  I  indulge  loo  long,  on  old  ailment,  whiob  I  aoffaiad 
mnoh  ttota  in  youth,  and  to  a  taarfal  siteut  Ihesa  last  nineteen  yearii 
rBtorni,  i.  e.,  atnpor.  Thii  comei  on  with  oonvnlrire  Iwikhing?  tJlei  tb« 
flxhiiaratioa.  If  I  do  not  take  oara,  I  fall  into  a  state  in  whioh  mj  eoD' 
(cioDincss  is  perf«t.  hnt  my  powers  of  niotian  ni7.  In  vain  I  know  that  help 
>■  dow  to  my  hand,  ihat  I  have  hnt  to  take  madicioe  to  he  cared,  I  Ban 
niithei  raise  my  hand  to  ring  my  bell,  nor  opflo  my  eyci.  At  last  I  anppoie 
orere  through  the  bofoiced  atillueaB.  and  a 


nhen  I  ei 


break  1 
>i  than  m 


lapell  ai 


I  ring  for  help.     I  di 


think  any  odo  hu  a  greater  I 
hnt  whiih  infloenooa  Iho  mind  or  woakana  ths  wilL  Batwlien  I  tali  job 
that,  in  the  old  days  when  I  tiMk  no  opiom,  no  stimnlaata,  nor  even  meat, 
1  naod  to  pau  weeks  anhjeot  la  these  attacka  for  tha  greater  part  of  erery 
day;  beaideg  bi'ing  alwaya  in  ft  state  nkich,  tlion);h  eanied  by  abatisesaa, 
ni  aa  true  and  degrading  an  intDxicalim  aa  any  vine  or  opinm  eonld  oansa, 
I  think  I  am  right  to  look  npon  anything  which  leaToa  me  to  be  my  natural 
Hlf.  not  aa  medicLoe  hnt  meal. "  (Ws  may  well  paaaa  here  to  notice  how 
completoly  this  poor  lady's  words  afford  na  an  eiplanatios  of  thoao  "  eeata- 
aicB,"  "  ahiorplioa  for  a  time  into  the  boaom  of  tha  Vir(^,"  wliieh  are  u 
eommouly  reoorded  in  tha  lirea  of  abatemioos  womoo  whom  the  Bomao 
CLnrth  bare  aleialed  to  the  poiilion  of  Saints.)  The  writer  than  goea  on  to 
•ay,  after  remarking  npon  the  doty  of  the  doctor,  duly  to  apportion  tha 
doi'e.  £e.,  of  an  opiate,  "  If  Doctor  Inman  x»  Koiog  to  write  again  abont  ths 
'  Itedtoration  of  Health,'  I  wiah  he  would  fight  the  battle  of  many  a  ehronio 
iiiralid,  who,  ft^lio^  a  daetor  necosary  as  a  preieatatiie  to  eril,  hag  to 


E  nil  in  himself. 


be  Lad  a  patient  ao  fond  of  clilorotorm  she  waa  always  in 


e  that 


aughod  at  the  idea  because  it  'answered.'    If  I 


kk  tor  it  direet.  withont  in 
carry  thii  into  pnutiea  with  mj*  doclora, 


I ;  and  the  oae  I  haie 


e,  ofian  troubled  w 


e,  becanstt  he  does  not  always  write  a  prascdplion  when  h 
laid,  was, '  I  am  too  ill  lo  be  left  nnwatcbed,  anJ  somebod 
onght  always  to  know  biiw  much  opium  I  take,  to  be  tbere  (o  prerent  me  b 


jonin), '  Why  hiTe  you  aant  forme?'  and  if  I  don't  call  yon  ii 


r  "^  u^sk*^ 


to*  i^»  •»  ta  o-b  A— ^  a^  «  oa*  Ai<  d* '■  >««  a^  Ah 
tel  hi  M  fi»  hr  i>  lOw  M9I.  kr  U<i^  te,  ««  hi^  M«  awJ 
liwpag  ft-  ft»  ■  ■  I  rfiry  «BiI  rtiA  «  airf  »y..,  ^i.,  i^ 


««4,  ud  kM«  «(tea  la  ■?  Aocte  fDOted  w  «or«i  i(  imm  dj 
«Mk  ■■■     On  lUi,  «kM  JM  hd  bMB  blUBs^  m*  nl  ~      ij 


fhii  U»n  I  iliaald  bj  Ktj  mediame.'  mnd  I  needed  no  reAeotioD  to  giro  k 
hurQ  BUDnt  ....  and  wbea  mj  doctor  eoniaa  to  bm  me  now,  I  need 
■ometiniei  to  qiiatd  joat  wardi,  aod  tell  him  that,  irheii  he  KdminuWri 
nli«t  in  the  wsj  o(  Bonverution,  he  haa  no  need  to  preecribe  a  dnig  in 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

ON   TBE   EXANTa£UATA,   OB  EBUPTIYB   DISEASES. 

Certain  diMasea  diffionlt  to  nndenUnd — Beaeon  why — CbftiBOtei* 
of  the  eiaiitbeniHta — Preaesoe  of  a  poisoa  assiuneJ — Analogies  with 
fertilization  of  female  floirers — Advantage  of  comparieoQ — Varioiu 
poisons — Antidotes— Idea  of  elimimilioii — S  abject  diBaassed— Nnrdng 
— Details  avoided — Selecting  a  way  when  no  path  toowa. 


The  diseaseB  to  which  this  generic  name  is  ^ven  iiave  long 
been  known,  but  as  jet  they  are  imperfectly  nnderetood. 
There  is  myeteiy  respecting  their  origin,  the  way  in  which 
they  are  propngated,  their  operation  on  the  human  body,  and 
B  variety  of  other  particularB.  Tbe  essential  characteristics 
of  these  affectiuna  are  fever  and  an  eruption  on  the  akin ; 
bat,  in  some  instances,  death  takes  place  before  any  fever 
declares  itself,  and  in  eome  few  others  no  eruption  of  tha 
akin  is  to  be  seen.  Both  these  exceptions  occur  in  suarlatina, 
in  every  epidemic  of  which  there  are  some  who  die  iu  a  few 
hours  without  cither  shivering  or  boat,  and  others  in  whom 
tbe  throat  or  the  kidneys,  or  both,  are  affected  without  tbe 
skin  being  even  reddened.  Amongst  the  exanthemata,  the 
following  varieties  are  generally  recoguiaed : — Small-poi, 
chicken-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  erysipolas  of  the  head  and 
face,  some  add  typhus,  and,  perhaps,  rose  rash.  All  are 
more  or  less  contogioas  and  infectious,  spreadiog  both  by 
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contact  attd  by  tbe  air.  All  have  a  period  is  which  they  lie 
dormaat,  another  in  which  they  prodnce  their  effects,  and 
a  third  in  which  they  leave  the  hody.  When  they  have  so 
lefl,  tbe  system  ia  usually  &co  from  tbeir  attacks  a.  second 
time  ;  but  this  ia  by  no  means  a  constant  fact,  for  iuBtances 
repeatedly  occur  in  which  an  individual  has  the  same  kind  of 
fever  nod  eruptive  disease  twice  or  thrice  over. 

As  yet  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  way  by  which 
these  complaints  have  originated,  and  bow,  when  once  pro- 
duced, thoy  spread.  There  is  no  problem  in  medicine  that 
has  received  more  attention  than  this ;  yet  it  remains 
unsolved.  All  which  we  think  that  we  know  is  this.  That 
each  discaBd  does  not  now  arise  spontaneously,  that  the 
infection  is  of  human  origin,  that  each  is  frequently  epidemic 
and  far  more  Revere  at  some  time  than  at  another,  that 
children  are  more  susceptible  than  adults,  and  that  some 
people  escape  altogether,  whilst  others  sufTer  every  time  they 
are  exposed  to  fresh  infection. 

By  way  of  grouping  the  act  of  symptoms  which  are  noticed 
in  each  disease,  the  doctors  have  assumed  the  esistonce  of  a 
separate  poison  in  each  case,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learner  the  arrangement  is  good,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  ia  no  absolute  proof  that  any  real  virus 
exists.  We  naturally  associate  in  our  own  minds  with  the 
idea  of  poison  an  entity,  which  is  sohd,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  a 
something  which  we  can  mix  with  another  lethal  or  other 
substance,  an  entity  which  may  be  ao  diluted  as  to  be 
innocuous,  or  so  concentrated  that  it  may  be  made  apparent 
to  the  senses.  But  supposing  that  a  fever  poison  exists,  we 
cannot  mii  it  with  another,  for  the  poison  of  scarlatina  does 
not  mingle  with  that  of  small-pox  to  produce  new  effects. 


SSO  1 

W«  euBot  10  coBBCBtnte  n;  meh  poiMO  as  to  make  it 
visible  or  dcmoBBtnbtn  to  maj  of  the  senses,  nor  «ui  we  so 
dilDte  it  u  to  deprive  it  of  iU  nnilciiec.  We  eutitot  «ai 
ioim  an  ides  of  its  natare.  Analogy  would  lead  m  lo 
■oppose  that  it  is  made  op  of  eertain  solid  paitieks,  aol 
mncb  ontike  the  poUen  dost  of  plants,  wliich,  borne  bj  tiia 
winds,  may  prodnee  results  at  incredible  distaneee.  For 
dtample,  let  us  imagine  some  desert  island  to  vliieh  tha  seeds 
of  female  ditEcioos  plants  hsTO  been  borne  bj  birda,  and 
another  to  which  seeds  prodncing  male  ditEcioos  plants  of 
the  same  classes  bare  been  transported  by  the  same  agenej. 
A  flowering  season  occurs  yearly  in  both,  yet  all  are  barren 
year  after  year.  At  length,  during  flonering  time,  a  gak 
Springs  up  and  carries  the  dost  of  the  male  anthers  on  iU 
wings  until  this  reaches  the  female  pistil ;  fecondation  thai 
ensues.  In  spite  of  apparent  dilution  of  the  dust,  one 
grain  has  reached  its  destination  and  prodnces  its  resnlL 
Still  farther,  it  is  certain  that  any  commingling  of  the  pollen 
dost  will  not  change  the  nature  of  the  resulting  seed,  except 
within  certain  limits,  for  each  poUen  granule  will  only  fructify 
its  appropriate  pistil.  Oai  analogy  may  be  carried  stiU 
farther,  for  we  know  that  creatures  such  as  flies  may  carry 
the  pollen  of  one  plant  to  the  pistil  of  another,  and  thus 
bring  about  fructification  against  the  prevailing  vind. 
Again,  as  soon  as  impregnation  occurs  in  the  pistil,  there  is 
an  immediate  change  in  the  whole  plant,  and  phenomena  are 
to  be  noticed  which  never  were  seen  before  except  in  planfa 
of  a  similar  kind.  Nor  are  we  simply  indulging  in  fiitile 
fancy  when  we  compare  seeds  and  pods,  resulting  from 
fructification  in  dicccious  trees,  to  the  pustule  and  matter  in 
small-pox.    I  believe,  myself,  that  there  is  a  greater  appro 


to  perfection  in  the  grnnular  arn]  pollen  theory  than  in  the 
poison  hypothesis.  Yet  both  are  theories,  neverfhcless.  We 
cannot  demonBtrate  tlie  existence  of  sojid  granules  enmnatiiig 
from  diseased  bodies,  lilte  epornles  from  fema  and  fungi;  and 
it  is  perhaps  more  consonant  with  aouad  sense  to  beheve  in 
the  exietence  of  something  which  is  to  us  tmknown,  than 
to  distort  facts  to  make  them  sqniire  with  fancies. 

The  advantage  of  adopting  the  poison  theory  arises  from 
DDT  being  able  to  compare  one  thing  with  another.  Thaa, 
when  wo  give  a  dose  of  opinm,  of  strychnine,  of  hemlock,  of 
digitalis,  of  mercury,  or  of  arsenic,  and  find  lite  brain,  the 
heart,  the  large  intestine,  or  the  whole  frame  ofTccted,  we  say 
that  one  poison  affects  one  special  part  of  the  body  more 
than  other.  Agab,  when  we  notice  that  a  large  dose  of 
alcohol  is  recovered  from  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  largo 
doso  of  lead,  mercury,  or  arsenic  affects  the  system  for  many 
days,  WB  say  that  the  action  of  this  one  is  more  lasting  than 
that  of  another.  In  like  manner  we  can  affirm  that  the 
poison  of  scarlatina  affects  the  skin,  throat,  and  kidneys; 
that  of  measles  the  skin,  eyes  and  air  passages;  that  the 
poison  of  small-poi  is  more  enduring  in  its  effects  than  that 
of  erysipelas  of  the  head,  and  that  of  scarlet  fever  more 
persistent  than  measles. 

As  the  doctor  does  not  know  the  real  nature  of  the 
presumed  poison,  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  oppose  to  it  a 
direct  antidote,  as  he  can  neutralise  an  acid  by  an  alkali. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  cure. 

But  though  the  doctor  cannot  give  any  medicine  which 
will  directly  annihilate  the  disease,  he,  nevertheless,  studies 
each  complaint  deeply,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  are  the 
conditions  most  favourable  to  the  patient.     Believing  that  be 


ud  wMfitT  of  Um  MSptkB.  wUbt  hibbmiw  diedngM 
fioB  &■  ^M,  iMMbBli,  Bnd  bowels  in  andes  i 
^gnnle  ILe  patiait'i  danger.  In  tjpfaiu, » itiwa  ti 
tbe&ecsl  exoeta  ate  ■«»  daiged  wHb  the  mcnliid  i 
than  is  ai^  other  dnehaige,  pnrgbig  ia  a  b«d.aiid  eotiatipatini 
a  good,  Bjmptom.  Honorer,  ia  cmcs  where  cmall^oz  hM 
beoi  imparted  b;  meutm  ot  tDoeoIadoo,  thoae  emsea  are 
alvajB  the  mildest  in  which  the  patient  haa  been  kept  eoci 
and  low,  with  a  view  to  prerent  »  copions  ernption,  wItSst 
those  haTB  proved  to  be  veiy  dangeroos  where,  by  i 
and  genenms  living,  the  crop  of  pastnles  has  been  luge. 

When  we  have  come  to  the  conclosion  that  it  i 
Tis&ble  to  aggnvale  an;  existing  symptoms,  we  next  inqojn 
whether  it  is  good  for  the  patient  to  repel  them. 
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agab,  experience  forces  ua  to  the  conclnsioD  that  it  ia  not 
judicioHB  to  do  anything  serionalj  to  interfere  with  the 
nataral  processes.  An  eruption  of  meosloa  being  repelled  by 
cold  CBOses  often  a  fatal  resnlt ;  not  becanae  nhat  was  outside 
baa  gone  within,  but  becnnae  the  same  power  or  influence 
that  so  modified  the  circnlatiou  through  the  skin  ae  to  leave 
it  bloodleas,  or  to  load  tho  veeaela  with  venous  blood,  haa 
modified  tho  nervoaa  and  cardiac  centres.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  force  the  pnstulea  of  the  face  iu  small-pox 
to  wither,  but  in  no  case  has  general  mischief  ensued.  In 
like  manner,  scarlatina  has  been  treated  by  drenching  the 
skin  with  cold  water  with  absolutely  good  effect. 

From  the  combined  results  of  observation  and  experiment, 
physicians  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  judicious  nursing 
is  more  important  in  the  exanthemata  than  an  active  medi- 
cation. Comfortable  rooms,  warmish  ventilation,  and  appro- 
priate diet  are  all  that  ia  necessary.  When  fever  abates, 
there  is  great  necessity  for  close  observation ;  at  one  time, 
starvation  being  preferable  to  repletion,  at  another  repletion 
and  alcohohc  stimuli  being  necessary.  But  few  writers  can 
enter  fully  into  the  symptoms  which  require  one  or  other 
practice. 

Into  the  details  of  the  treatment  most  appropriate  to  each 
exauthematous  disease  I  do  not  desire  to  go.  They  ore  to  be 
found  in  every  medical  work,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
what  has  been  already  ably  writteu.  My  nim  is  chiefly  to 
lay  down  the  brood  principles  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
guide  the  doctor  in  hia  management  of  any  complaint,  or  any 
group  of  disensea.  It  ia  my  impression  that  medicine  aa  an 
art  or  science  has  not  progressed  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
in  consequence  of  attention  being  withdrawn  from  principles 
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to  details.  For  example,  manj  a  parent  savs  to  a  pbjsioiaii 
or  druggist,  "  What  is  good  for  n  cold,  for  a.  congh,  for  tdclt- 
nesB,  for  pargiug.  for  a  Eprain?"  &e.  Many  a  doctor 
equally  has  not,  and  seeks  not,  for  farther  iufomiation  than 
tliat  "antimooy  la  the  best  thing  for  pDeumonia,"  "ether 
for  heart  disease,"  "  opium  for  diabetes,"  and  "  mercury  for 
Byphilis,"  In  Bcarlatina,  one  man  swears  by  ammonia,  and 
another  by  muriatic  acitl ;  yet  both  moat  be  aware,  not  only 
that  the  patients  in  this  disease  will  get  well  without  any 
medicine,  bat  that,  in  many  instances,  the  throat  is  so  bad 
that  nothing  whatever  can  be  taken.  A  doctor  who  doea  not 
know  the  principles  npon  which  be  ought  to  act  is  like  a  man 
upon  a  mountain  upland  in  a  dense  fog  withoat  a  map  or 
compass.  He  desires  to  reach  a  valley  before  nigbt,  but 
oannot  tell  where  it  lies.  He  knows  that  it  is  good  to  jnmp 
over  pools,  and  does  bo,  bnt  tlus  does  not  help  him.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  walks  straight  on  until  he  meets  with 
rtmning  water,  his  way  is  certain,  the  stream  is  a  sure  guide. 
He  may,  in  following  it,  have  to  leap,  climb,  or  go  around 
obstacles ;  yet  his  way  is  sure.  When  once  this  clue  b 
found,  everything  seems  simple.  It  may  be  that  the  stream 
leaps  down  a  precipice  where  he  cannot  judicioQsly  follow. 
In  like  manner  we  may  follow  a  right  track  in  medicine,  yet 
not  reach  the  goal  of  safety.  But  even  this  is  better  than 
having  to  wander  indefinitely  in  an  everlasting  haze.  If  w» 
cannot  command  success,  we  should  do  our  best  to  deserve 
it,  and  never  flag  on  the  rond  to  certainty  until  we  meet  that 
impenetrable  barrier  beyond  which  human  knowledge  cannot 
go- 
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Wb  have  already  eaid  bo  much  upon  the  enbject  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  syBtem  generally,  that  we  have  leil 
ouTBelves  very  little  to  saj  apon  this  head.  When  we 
treated  of  consamption,  then  of  oil-rubhing,  and  descanted 
npon  the  value  of  cod-oil,  milk  and  alcohol,  rest,  warmth, 
comfort,  and  the  like,  we  said  about  as  much  as  we  could. 
The  fact  is,  that  for  every  hundred  medicaments  intended  to 
impair  the  Btrcnglh  of  the  patient,  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  has  an  opposite  tendency.  Certain  vegetables,  and 
the  alkaloids  that  are  extracted  from  them,  steel,  bJEmath, 
anil  perhaps  some  other  metnls,  go  by  the  name  of  tonics, 
and  are  supposed  to  impart  Btrength ;  yet  their  action  is 
limited,  and  they  are  powerless  to  make  a  weakly  individual 
a  powerful  man.  When  fcvor  or  any  other  disease  has 
impaired  the  frame,  tonics  nn questionably  seem  to  have  an 
influence  in  raising  it  np  again,  I  can  well  recollect,  for 
example,  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  quinine  in  enabling  me 
to  regain  strength,  after  I  had  been  pulled  down  by  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelaB ;  each  dose  seemed  to  give  me  Bomething 
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that  I  wanted,  and  dtber  the  ibougbt  or  the  dgU  of] 
bottle  indaceJ  me  to  take  a  doee.  Yet,  after  a  certain 
when  I  had  recovered  completely,  I  loathed  the  medit 
and  when  I  did  force  in3rse3f  to  take  the  nsaal  qoantity,  the 
Btomach  rejected  it.  I  have  heard  a  ladj  make  corresponding 
remarka  about  cod-Iivor  oil ;  yet  in  neither  case  was  the 
patient  otherwise  than  "restored,"  they  were  in  do  eense  of 
the  word  better  in  health  than  they  had  originally  been. 

The  physicioQ  ought  not  to  feci  depressed  in  mind,  or 
disgusted  with  his  art,  because  he  cannot  give  const! tntioud 
^gour.  If  he  could  do  bo,  he  would  indeed  have,  to  s 
certain  extent,  the  power  of  the  Creator.  If  doctors  could 
really  impart  vitality,  no  man  probably  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  their  advice  would  die.  Life,  or  the  power  of  living, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  like  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch,  which,  when  wound  up,  will  run  down,  quickly  or 
otherwise,  according  to  circnmstances ;  each  individual  watch, 
like  each  individual  man,  has  a  separate  mainsirring  power. 
The  artificer  may  put  a  new  spring  into  an  old  watch,  and 
replace  a  broken  one,  but  the  physician  cannot  do  the  like 
for  man.  All  that  art  can  effect  is,  to  teach  to  each  Eutferer 
how  he  can  put  himself  in  the  best  attainable  position  to  live 
comfortably  and  long.  This  art  may  be  summed  np  tn  a  few 
words,  viz.,  the  individual  must  husband  what  strength  he 
has,  and  do  bis  best  to  increase  it  after  it  has  beon  impaired:; 

Hence  wo  see  that  the  treatment  of  simple  debility  is 
partly  negative  and  partly  positive.  Every  depressing 
influence  has  to  be  avoided,  every  exalting  agency  has  to  be 
encouraged.  These  we  have  already  abundantly  referred  to, 
both  in  this  volume  and  in  our  preceding  one,  entitled  the 
Prtiervatum  of  Health,  especially  in  the  chapters  on 
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Gold,  and  Exercise;  and  it  onJy  now  remaias  to  na  to 
notioe  a  few  pinna  that  have  been  adopted,  or  recommerided 
from  time  to  time,  as  having  a  direct  tendency  to  restore 
decayed  vigour. 

One,  which  appears  to  have  been  thought  mucb  of  in 
ancient  tim<;s,  was  to  place  eome  one  who  ifi  yonng  and 
strong  by  the  side  of  any  one  who  is  feeble,  old,  or  decrepit. 
To  those  familiar  with  the  Bible,  I  need  scarcely  reciil  the 
Btory  of  David  and  Abighag.  The  last  is  described  as  a 
young  virgin,  fair  and  lovely,  and  her  business  was  to  stand 
before  the  king  by  day,  aud  to  cherish  him  and  lie  in  his 
bosom  by  night.  But  wo  must  not  omit  to  state,  for  this  ia 
all- important,  why  such  a  damsel  was  sought  for — the 
reason  given  is,  that  David  was  old  and  stricken  in  years, 
and  was  so  starved  that,  alUiough  his  attendants  covered  him 
with  clothes,  he  got  no  heat.  To  anyone  familiar  with  the 
effects  of  old  age,  iiis  coldness  will  readily  be  recognised,  and 
some  who  are  carious  will  know  that  the  young  are  much 
warmer  in  bed  tlian  the  aged.  If,  therefore,  two  lie  together 
who  may  be  designated  as  May  and  December,  the  former 
will  be  expending  force  in  producing  caloric,  the  latter  will 
be  husbanding  force  from  the  diminished  necessity  for 
making  heat.  Hence  we  see  that  there  is  some  foundation, 
in  reason  and  experience,  for  affirming  that  children  and 
yonng  people  who  sleep  with  aged  ones  are  frequently 
impaired  in  health.  They  would  be  for  worse  were  they  put 
to  sleep  with  a  statue  of  marble. 

Again,  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  individuals 
whose  life  has  been  despaired  of  have  been  enveloped  in  the 
reeking  akin  just  taken  from  a  freshly  killed  sheep  or  other 
animal.      Marshal    Lannes,   of   the    French    revolatiQiiaiy 
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army,  was,  if  my  memorj-  may  be  depend«<d  on,  bo  treated 
vben  almost  dead  from  a  soTcre  woond  and  coDscqnent 
htcmorrhage.  I  havo  also  read  of  a  French  soldier  nrlio,  in 
tba  Russian  war,  was  woonded  whilst  retreating,  bat  irhi> 
was  able  to  crawl  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  that  had  beeD 
gnttcil  by  a  rotuiJ  shot,  and  hence  was  able  to  HarriTe  the 
cold,  his  residence  giving  both  shelter  and  food. 

All  tlio  cases  of  which  I  am  cognizant  may  be  explained 
by  the  simple  fact,  that  heat  has  been  imparted  to  thosv 
whose  age,  &c.,  required  it;  consequently,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  beat  imparted  in  any  other  way  would  be  of  equal 
serrice. 

But  amongst  living  beings  who  are  feeble,  whether  wift 
disease  or  nge,  there  is  generally  a  feeling  of  want  wh«a  tb^ 
ore  aloiie.  Companionship  is  craved  after,  solitude  is  dread- 
fol,  nnd  fear  is  a  near  relation  to  ciIiaaBtion.  Hence  it 
follows  that  a  warm-bodied  companion  in  bed  is  more  sought 
after  than  simply  a  heated  room.  In  the  tedious  watches  of 
the  night,  during  which  the  inviiUd  is  nimble  to  sleep,  it  is 
&r  plonsnnter  to  hear  the  breathing  of  a  child,  and  feel  ita 
limbs  in  motion,  than  to  listen  to  the  ticking  of  a  clock.  With 
Buch  a  bed-fellow,  the  queer  noises  made  by  mice  or  insects, 
when  all  nround  is  silent,  do  not  terrify  aa  thoy  would  do  if 
the  sufferer  were  alone.  The  luxury,  then,  of  warmth  and 
company  is  superior  to  that  of  warmth  alone.  With  this 
light,  we  can  easily  see  how  it  is  that  the  ideas,  promulgated 
in  the  story  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Shunamite, 
have  become  popnlar  among  those  with  whom  a  bedroom  fire 
has  been  an  impossible,  or,  perhaps,  too  costly  a  luiury. 

The  value  of  warmth  in  the  restoration  and  preservation 
of  health  baa  not  yet  been  fairly  appreciated.     Heat  haa 
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indeed  bees  maligned,  and  cold  h&s  been  nndnly  exalted. 
The  man  ill  &om  a  residence  io  the  tropics  assigns  all  bis 
oilmonts  to  the  burning  sun  of  Indlit,  and  hopos  to  find 
health  in  the  hnmid  cold  of  England,  and  is  often  dis- 
appointed when  be  finds  it  not.  To  such  an  one,  irannth  ia 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  restoration  of  bealtb,  as  rest  and 
good  food.  In  conclnaion,  let  ns  finish  aa  we  bcgnn,  with  a 
"  horsey  "  Bimile,  and  ask  our  friend,  who  loves  the  equine 
tribe  like  a  mother  does  her  child.  "  What  he  would  do  with  a 
favourite  animal  who  was  weak,  from  overwork,  from  such  a 
disease  as  inflncnxa,  or  from  old  age  ?  "  His  answer  doubt- 
leas  would  be,  "  Give  him  a  warm  etable,  a  good  groom, 
plenty  of  food,  a  fair  ebare  of  pure  air.  very  gentle  eierciae, 
and  no  labour."  60  we  would  say  should  a  feeble  man  be 
treated — he  should  havo  a  warm  house,  a  warm  bed,  a  nice 
companionable  woman  for  wife  or  nurae,  good  and  generooB 
food,  sufficiently  pure  warm  air,  no  work,  and  only  auch 
eierciae  as  ia  craved  for.  This  plan  will  often  restore  a  poor 
horse  to  energy  and  life ;  it  certainly  will  roatore  many  a  man 
who,  upon  on  oppouite  plan,  would  succumb. 
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REWIEW    OP    A    BOOK 


'WHAT    IS    MALAEIA?' 


BT    DR.    OLDHAM. 


•,■  l^Tiou  I  planned  ttis  book  of  Essays,  I  eontempl 
writing  a  cbapUir  npon  ngneti,  &o.,  bnt  ere  I  bad  begun  to 
wrilo  it,  it  cumo  to  my  knowledge  that  Bi.  Oldham,  who  ns 
once  my  clinical  clerk  aad  pnpil,  was  engaged  apon  tl» 
Hubjoct.  I  could  not  nse  his  private  information  tmtil  be 
pnbliBhed  Iiis  news,  and  bis  book  was  not  launched  ontil  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  printed.  When  his  treatise 
appowcd,  il  Bcemud  to  me  more  correct  to  pve  the  following 
reviuw,  than  to  writo  an  essay  embodying  aU  his  work. 


REVIEW. 

Beview  of  Dr.  Oldham's  work  on  Malaiia^-ThB  antbM'B  theory 
stated— His  CTidence,  negBtive  and  positive — Old  ideas  on  mareh- 
poiaon— Modem  ones — Antboi's  experience  of  uigbta  passed  in  ■ 
Bwamp — InQiionoe  of  trees — Their  real  value — Malaria  independent 
ol  water — Gaaeona  theory  onhoraeil — Real  malaria  is  ' '  chill  " — 
Proofa — Cases  in  point — Bale  of  thomh — Inflnence  of  seasons — Of 
rains — FeculiariCies  of  Malaria  explained — A.  remarkable  Indian 
tribe — How  they  esospe  agues— Livingstone's  experience — ESect  of 
heat — ComparatiTB  Hold — Oases  in  point — Sir  8.  Baker — Summary. 


We  regnrd  this  unpretending  little  volume  *  as  one  of  the  most 
important  which  has  yet  heen  written  npon  the  eabjeot  of 
which  it  treats,  and  we  cordially  recommend  its  penisal  by 
every  commander  ontnisted  with  the  management  of  men  in 
hot  climates.  The  book  profesBes  to  give,  and  in  our  opinion 
it  really  doea  so,  a  reliable  accoant  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
dace  agues,  remittent  fevers,  and  dysenteries.  So  simple  is  it 
in  its  conclasions,  that  every  reader  can  master  them,  and  so 
sensible  that  it  is  probable  that  every  observant  captain,  who 
has  had  personal  experience,  will  have  given  an  anticipator; 
asaeut  to  them. 

We  may  state  in  few  words  the  natnre  of  the  Author's 
theory — it  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct  sub- 
stantial poison,  essence,  or  emanation  from  marshes  or  any 
other  soil  which  produces  fever,  and  that  malaria  is  simply 

•  "  What  it  HaUiria,"  bj  Dr.  OLnn^n.     Loadoa:  H.  K,  L«wii. 
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fv^ti-fi-i}^i  tw^r  T>w  A.-.fi  J"'-*rr  &uai  this  is    pluD^    TIZ. 

B  boC  cooBtaea  aB  sanroea  of  eoU  an  to  be  anaded 
MMBlcncled,  — «^  ffe  attorfiBD  to  b*  pnd  to  ihi"  nile 
£net  pioycrtioB  lo  the  beat  of  the  dej,  wul  tbe  b^dil; 
dwinc  the  ii^fct- 

Tbe  ■"■•"■-*  Ihm  tasdj  prcn  I'maiwaift  Tny  insdeqiutdy 
the  uBoBnt  td  bdbiantHH  pren  hj  Dr.  OUham  to  make 
bit  book  eon^lete  and  exlmstm ;  be  refers  to  evtxj  tbeoiy 
iriiieh  bu  jet  been  touaebed,  to  tnerj  Saaej  vfaieh  h«s  i«- 
ccired  mpport,  and  to  eret;  atatemest  tbat  haa  been  nude 
i^on  respectable  aatboritjr.  From  tLe  beginning  to  the  ond 
tiie  reader  findd  lumeelf  in  company  with  a  man  nho  bas 
perascd  much  and  thought  mure;  and  a  sentence  in  tlie 
Author's  preface  gives  the  key  note  of  the  natnre  of  hie 
mind.  Beferring  to  one  of  his  medical  iDEtractorB,  he  Epeaiu 
of  liim  as  "  one  who  long  ago  taaght  me  to  take  nothing  for 
granted,  bat  to  observe  and  to  think,  to  which  lesson  is 
mainly  due  this  eni^uiry  into  the  nature  and  cause  of 
malaria." 

The  first  chapters  of  the  work  give  a  succinct  account  of 
the  views  which  have  been  held  by  physicians  &roni  the  time 
of  Uijipocrntes  to  our  own,  respecting  that  agent  which  proves 
itself  80  deadly  in  marshy,  swampy,  fenny,  or  similar  die- 
tricts.  They  describe  the  varied  localities  in  which  what  ore 
called  malarioas  diseases  abound,  of  the  intensity  of  the 
cumpliiints  in  somo  places,  and  some  seasons,  and  their 
mildness  under  other  circumstauces.  There  is  scarcely  a 
place  visited  by  men  who  have  recorded  their  experiences 
that  is  not  tersely  mentioned,  and  every  i^uotatiou  is  vouched 
by  careful  references.     As  a  natural  result  of  this  collocatioa ., 
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of  facta,  it  follows  that  what  is  colled  malaria  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  water  in  any  form ;  and  here  we 
may  notice  that  Dr.  Oldham  etill  retaiuB  the  Dame  malaria 
and  its  derivatives,  hocause  they  have  boon  ho  long  conyen- 
tionally  used.  Nor  can  we  hlame  him  for  thiB,  for  "  bad 
air "  may  be  nsed  to  deecribo  cold  air  just  aa  well  aa  an 
atmosphere  infected  with  some  aerial  hypothetical  poison. 
Bat  thottgh  malaria  does  cot  necessarily  depend  npon  water, 
the  Author  recognises  the  fact  that  intermittcnts  are  the 
most  common  in  swampy  districts,  whether  natnral,  as  the 
Pontine  marshes  in  Italy,  or  artificial  as  the  rice  fiolds  of 
Rangoon,  and  elsewhere.  The  reason  for  this  preference  he 
Batisfactorily  explains  in  a  sabseqnent  chapter.  The  belief 
in  what  may  be  called  the  aqueous  origin  of  the  "  paludal 
poison,"  as  many  systematic  writers  designate  the  cause  of 
agues,  4i!.,  has  been  so  strongly  held  by  all  recent  medical 
authorities,  that  Dr.  Oldham  jadicionsly  considered  that  It 
could  not  be  uprooted  by  reasoning  alone  ;  consequently,  he 
^ed  upon   himself  a  crucial   oxporiment,  which  he  thas 


"  In  18C1  I  was  stationed  at  Googaira,  in  the  Punjab,  in 
a  district  covered  for  the  most  part  with  jungle,  and  lying 
between  the  rivers  Kavee  and  Satledge,  the  inundations  from 
which  river  spread  yearly  over  the  low  lands.  When  this 
took  place,  the  atation  which  was  on  a  slightly  rising  ground 
a  few  feet  above  the  Burrounding  country,  and  some  two 
miles  from  the  Havee,  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.  In  the  months  of  July  and  Angnst  the  heat  was 
intense,  and  the  water,  which  was  from  a  few  inches  to  some 
feet  deep  in  the  jungles  around,  became  pntriJ,  stinking,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  green  scmn  of  low  vegetable  forms. 
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^Hm  BiliiuMpben  daring  the  daj  wu  UIm  tint  of  s 
httii,  and  «t  ni^  it  wis  dank  and  elamn^.  Hera, 
UuM^tt,  was  a  favonnble  opportunity  ibr  testing  the 
tiM  of  marsli  miaanata ;  and  to  do  so  Z  slept  at  ni^ 
through  about  four  months  of  the  hot,  rminj,  and  aottminal 
aeaaoDB  in  the  open  air,  Icsa  than  tvo  feet  above  the  groond, 
and  follj  exposed  to  any  exhalationB.  TVliea  rain  was 
actoallj  falling  I  retreated  into  the  honse,  but  k«pt  all  the 
doors  open.  Daring  this  period  I  took  no  qninine,  or  other 
Cebrifage ;  my  only  precaution  being  the  proTision  i>f  enffi< 
eient  bedding  to  preclnile  all  {>osBib)litj  of  chill.  In  the 
morning  I  coold  often  &hake  the  dew  oSmy  blanket.  I  was 
gratified  to  find  that  I  did  not  take  fever,  nor  bad  I  an  attack 
&om  that  time  till  eight  years  afterwards  when  in  I^oudon. 
As  diuiag  the  year  previons  to  this  eiperiment,  I  had 
Boffored  from  several  attacks  of  intermittent,  there  coold,  tn 
my  case,  have  been  no  waut  of  eosceplibility  to 
iaflaence."  Our  Anthor  very  properly  regards  thia  oi 
one  of  a  Dumber  of  links  in  bis  chain  of  evidence. 

Dr.  Oldliam  next  considera  the  influence  of  trees  and 
vegetation  upon  malaria,  and  points  ont  that  the  clearii 
forests  and  jungle  does  not  neceesarily  banish  fevers, 
that  intermitteuts  are  by  no  means  necessary  oecomi 
ments  of  uatural  or  artificial  plantations.      He  points 
that   where   woods   do    mischief    this   is   traceable    to 
dampness  of  the  soil  which  they  favour,  and  the  cc 
cold,  chilly  vapour  that  overhangs  them  at  night. 
other  band,  in  India,  and  elsewbere,  trees  serve  aa 
tion  from  fever  to  those  who  repose  beneath  them, 
OS    they    prevent    the   cooling   of    tbo    sleeper's    body 
checking    that    radiation    of  its  warmth  into  space  w] 
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would  otherwise  accor  on  a  clondlesa  night.  It  appears 
that  the  "  role  of  tkomb  "  has  not  only  taught  the  Eavage, 
bat  the  Hindoo  ascetic,  the  tiger,  and  the  cow,  that  one  of 
the  beet  means  to  escape  &om  disease  is  to  keep  the  body 
worm  during  the  night,  and  to  protect  it  where  possible  from 
rains  which  are  cold. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  Dr.  Oldham  "a  hook  is  important,  for 
it  demonstrates  that  malaria  is  qnite  independent  of  water. 
He  quotes  Hennen,  who  has  enunciated  the  Bame  opinion 
thns  : — 

■'  WhatcTer  may  be  the  cause,  it  ia  certain  that  in  many 
countries  the  malaria  does  not  arise  until  all  the  surface 
water  has  totally  ili8appear<;d,  and  left  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  including  the  very  courses  of  the  winter  streams,  an 
arid  desert."  And  the  Author  adds,  "  In  India,  this  is 
constantly  the  case,  and  so  it  is  in  most  hot  climatos." 
Fergusson  records  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana  our 
army  was  almost  destroyed  by  remittent  fever,  the  country 
being  so  dry,  from  want  of  rain,  that  the  river  was  only  a 
chain  of  pools.  Again,  upon  the  Agneda,  near  Ciudad 
Uodrigo,  in  a  bare,  open,  hollow  country,  which,  after  being 
flooded,  had  become  dry  as  a  brick  ground,  the  army 
Buffered  from  fevers,  which,  from  malignity  of  type,  conld 
only  be  equalled  by  those  on  the  Guadiana. 

The  following  extract  is  quite  as  important  as  those  above. 
It  occurred  in  the  recent  Abyssinian  expedition. 

"A  detachment  of  four  European  ofiicers  aud  eighty 
Bepoys,  with  some  thirty  or  forty  servants  and  artificers, 
was  sent  to  make  a  road  through  the  Hadoda  pass,  which. 
In  the  rainy  season,  becomes  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  The 
snrfaca  was  then  perfectly   dry,   and  consisted   of   sand, 
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bonlduTs,  and  rock,  lint  water  was  fotmd  on  dig^ng  some 
feet  bi'liiT.  The  dctAcbniont  eQcainpcd  upon  loose  sand 
kboQt  r»Tirt«en  fuct  aboru  the  bed  of  tbe  torrent,  at  a  disl&nee 
from  trees  or  regetatioD  of  acy  kind.  The  heat  by  day 
refli'ckd  from  masses  of  bare  roi^k  vss  uit«nEC.  and  at  night 
Uiere  was  a  great  fall  of  temperotnro,  with  very  heaTj  d«w. 
In  a  ebort  time  qaotidian  fever  broke  oot ;  erery  mau  in 
camp  was  laid  ap  with  it  except  one  Sepoy.     The   disease 

I  in  some  cases  complicated  with  dTsenteiy.  A  detach- 
t  nent  of  Indian  cavfilry,  which  had  previously  encamped  in 

I  same  place,  Buffered  very  Beverely,  both  in  men  and 
horses." 

The  Author  snpporta  this  -new  by  Bixteen  qnotatlona  from 
writere  who  have  described  malarions  disease  occurring  in 
desiccated  localities  in  almost  as  many  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  Oldham  then  demolishes  the  opinion  severally  held  by 
doctors,  from  Hippocrates  downwards,  that  fevers,  dysentery, 
liver  disease,  Ac,  are  dne  to  drinking  marsh  water,  or  wat«t 
eontaminated  in  any  particnlar  way.  Ea  also  enccesafoUy 
ooinbatB  the  opinion  held  by  some  to-day,  that  the  paludal 
poison  can  be  stored  np  in  the  ground,  and  released  when 
this  is  ejcavated  for  any  purpose — a  propa  of  soil,  oor 
Antbor  judicionsly  remarks, 

"  When,  as  freqncntly  happens,  on  provision  of  sufficient 
protection  from  tbe  weather  malarious  disease  diminishes, 
flomo  mrslerious  change  is  supposed  to  have  token  place  in 
tbe  air  or  soil.  Thus,  when  troops  were  first  sent  to 
Arracan,  the  mortnlity  amongst  them,  whether  European  or 
Indian,  was  very  great.  Some  years  afterwards,  Dr.  J. 
VcPberson,  with  regard   to  tbe  same  country,  observes — 
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'  The  experience  of  recent  years  baa  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  very  inimical  to  the  health  of  European  officers  in 
the  climate  of  Khyook  Phyoo,  and  the  mortality  in  former 
jcara  was  mainly  (Dr.  Oldham  would  Bay  wliolhj)  owing  to 
the  want  of  good  houses,  to  unnecessary  exposure  to  the 
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The  quotation  fiiuBhes  in  our  Author's  book  by  a  reference 
to  irregoior  habits  amongst  the  soldieiy ;  but  this  we  omit, 
because  it  is  subsequently  shown  that  dronkenneas,  &c.,  only 
predisposes  to  fever  by  making  tba  votaries  to  strong  drink 
careless  about  the  place  in  which  they  sleep.  The  sober  man 
will,  when  cold,  seek  warmth  and  shelter  ;  the  drunkard  will 
often  lie  on  the  cold  ground  until  the  insensibility  of  sleep 
passes  eTcn  into  that  of  death. 

Dr.  Oldham  ueit  passes  in  review  the  gaseona  tbeoiy  of 
some,  and  the  germ  theory  of  Dr.  Bahsburj',  of  Ohio,  over 
which  we  need  not  linger.  He  quotes  an  espcrienee  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  to  show  that  snlpburetted  hydrogen  has  nothing 
to  do  with  agues.  We  can  well  believe  this,  for  if  it  bad  the 
nymphs  of  the  spring  at  Harrogate  ought  to  be  conatontly 
anfforing  from  intermittents.  We  need  not  follow  our  Author 
in  bis  rcmu^ka  upon  the  cause  of  that  pecnhor  pallid  look 
and  miserable  state  of  health  which  bo  commonly  nttenda 
intennittents  ;  nor  npon  the  freijuent  impotence  of  quinbe  or 
other  drug,  either  to  word  off  or  to  cure  the  complaint.  To 
the  reality  of  his  assertion  wo  can  boar  testimony,  for  we 
have  seen  individuals  ill  from  the  effects  of  quinine,  and  in 
on  ague  &t  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  ninth  chapter  Dr.  Oldham,  having  thoroughly  pre- 
pared bis  reader  for  it,  propounds  his  view,  that  viatarifi,  as  a 
ipccific  potion,  doet  not  exUt,  but  thai  the  cauae  of  the  disetuet 
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tUtrtiiuted  to  it  i»  ehiU,  or,  in  othtr  wordr,  th^  audden  altttrae- 
lion  o/  aninuU  heat.  He  also  in  another  sentence  utfinns, 
tkat  relapse*  of  mahrioia  ferer  art  produced  hy  exyotwr*  to 
thill.  He  then  proceeds  to  snbatantiatc  hia  conclusions  by  • 
mass  of  eTi<leDc«  'wbich  seems  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  He  tella  of  one  gentleman  who  contracted  ague  in 
North  Devon,  from  exposure  to  cold  in  a  port  where  no  such 
disease  had  been  known  before.  Of  a  doctor  who  eetabtiehed 
a  quotidian  attack  of  fever  in  himgelf  by  bathing  for  seren 
days  running,  at  midnight,  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  in  tl» 
Soone.  Br.  Oldham  then  quotes  Gore,  to  show  that  fmos 
■re  ofWn  produced  on  the  West  Coast  of  AfHca  by  penscnu 
bathing  in  the  enn ;  the  danger  being,  in  the  Author's  opinion, 
due  to  the  chill  produced  in  the  water,  or  after  leaving  it 
He  records  some  inatauces  which  have  come  under  bis  ovn 
notice,  where  fever  haa  been  brought  on  in  India  by  a  pro- 
longed stay  in  a  cold  bath.  To  this  we  may  add  the  aecoont 
given  of  the  eelebruted  Alciandor,  whose  biographer  tella  ni 
that  the  conqueror  nearly  lost  his  life  from  the  effects  of  a 
fever  coutracted  by  his  bathiug  in  the  cold  water  of  the  rim 
CyzicQs,  when  he  was  euerrated  by  great  heat  and  exertaon. 
Nor  will  the  philosopher  quarre!  with  Dr.  Oldham  tar  USSag 
us  that  out  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  aud  ninety-fiMB 
cases  of  disease  of  all  kinds  treated  in  a  regimental  hosplil 
in  the  Madras  FrcsideBcy,  no  less  than  one  thousand  tliiH 
hundred  and  seventy-two  soldiers  attributed  their  iUaeaa  \a 
cold,  whilst  only  siity-two  aBcribed  their  disorders  to  m- 
posure  to  the  buu. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that  our  Author   nowhere  daint 
ahsoiute  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  real  iiyury  i 
by  chill.     On  the  contrary,  he  observes — 
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"  An  old  Indifta  officer  once  observed  to  me,  when  we  vere 
talkuig  over  the  aicfcneas  in  the  regiment,  '  They  say  it  is 
caused  by  dead  leaves  and  vegetation,  and  malaria  ;  but  I 
know  tbnt  hot  days  and  cold  nights  alvrays  bring  fever.' 
Again,  Ltnd  obaerves :  'The  first  proof  of  an  nuhealthy 
country  is  a  sudden  and  great  alteration  in  the  nir  at  sonaet, 
from  intolerable  beat  to  chilling  cold.  This  is  perceived  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  set,  and  for  the  most  part  aceumpanied  by 
a  heavy  dow.  It  shows  an  unhealthy,  swampy  soil,  the  nature 
of  which  is  such  that  no  sooner  are  the  sunbeams  witbdrawn 
than  the  vapours  emitted  from  it  render  the  air  raw,  damp, 
and  cbilling  in  the  most  soltry  climates,  so  that  even  nnder 
the  equator,  in  soma  unhealtLy  places,  the  night  air  is  cold  to 
ao  European  constitution.'  " 

All  that  Dr.  Oldham  claims  for  himself  Boems  to  be  the 
disproof  of  the  existence  of  a  poison — the  proof  that  malaria 
is  due  to  expoanre  to  cold  after  great  and  prolonged  heat ; 
and,  consequently,  he  claims  to  show  that  the  so-called 
malarious  fevers  are,  to  a  great  extent,  preventible,  and  that 
their  severity  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  a  due  attenUon  to 
very  simple  principles. 

Tbe  next  chapter  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  infln- 
ence  of  seasona  npon  malaria — a  name  which  the  Author 
retains  for  convenience.  Through  this  we  need  not  follow 
him  closely :  it  will  Buffice  to  say  that  those  periods  of  the 
year  are  always  the  worst  la  which  very  cold  nights,  or  cold 
rains,  alternate  with  hot  days ;  or  when  days,  weeks,  or 
perhaps  months  of  starving  weather  follow  a  long-coutinnous- 
nesB  of  tropical  beat.  As  a  short  example,  ho  refers  to  tbe 
fever  outbreak  in  Northern  India  laat  aulnmn.  where,  after  a 
hot  season,  more  Hcvere  and  protracted  than  the  natives  had 
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arer  encperienced,  heavy  rain  fell,  and  rcnDUoed  &  long  tima 
in  the  enrface  soil;  and  during  the  coDtiaaance   of  Hob 

tmoBaal  winti^  stato,  and  at  a  period  when  the  peopio  wen 
djiDg  in  DTimbcrs,  the  thermometer  at  night  fell  eeveiil 
degrees  below  freezing  point.  The  Author  also  mentionB 
how  frequently  it  happens  that  the  poork-clad  Hindoos  M 
into  disease  at  a  time  when  the  well-clad  Eoropeaas  esca{te, 
■imply  becaase  the  first  are  nuBerably  cold,  and  the  second 
are  comfortaUr  warm. 

In  the  eloTcnth,  tweliUt,  and  thirteenth  chapters,  Dr.  Old- 
bam  dcBcrihcB  the  general  characteristics  of  what  are  caDed 
.malanoiiB  localities;  bat  it  is  Dnnecessary  to  follow  him  in 
iSG,  for  everything  therein  points  to  the  Bame  canclnsioD, 
viz.,  that  every  place  where  the  boat  by  day  is  intense,  and 
the  cold  by  night  is  excessive,  is  certainly  insalnbrions.  and 
that  those  localiliea  are  the  worst  in  which  the  stArving 
process  is  assisted  by  rain,  dew,  or  humidity  generally.  Eat 
it  must  be  understood  that  an  unhealthy  spot  is  not  always 
dangerous,  for  it  is  harutless  when  the  temperature  ur 
equable. 

In  the  next  chapter.  Dr.  Oldham  proceeds  to  account  for 
certain  peculiarities  of  malaria  that  have  been  hitherto 
regarded  as  incomprehensible,  but  which  are  readily  explained 
on  the  theory  which  he  propounds.  The  most  intoreating 
portion  of  this  part  is  tbo  proof  which  is  adduced,  that  people, 
whose  general  information  and  scientific  knowledge  aie 
regarded  as  far  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  modem 
Europeans,  have  discovered  a  means  of  counteracting  tba 
effects  of  malaria,  without  probably  having  any  hj-pothesia  at  all. 

"In  all  climates  tbo  evil  influence  existing  ia  mnlanoua 
places,  from  whatever  source  this  is  supposed  to  arisa 
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knovn  to  b«  eonntentoted  by  fire.  .  ,  .  Hippocrates  ia 
said,  by  means  of  fire  and  emoke,  to  have  arrested  the 
pestiJcQce  at  Athens ;  and  Acron  is  said  to  havo  done  the 
same  at  Agrigentum  by  taming  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere 
into  a  dry  and  warm  one.  Pljny  alludes  to  the  use  of  fira 
for  the  same  purpose.  ...  In  Central  Africa  no  savage 
thinks  of  spendinf;  the  night  without  a  £ro.  Livingstone 
refers  to  the  beneficial  inflncnce  of  this  powerful  antidote  to 
malaria.  Lind  mentioas  that  the  negroes  of  the  Guinea 
Coast,  on  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  and  sickly  season,  retire 
into  weU-thatched  huta,  where  they  keep  fires  lighted.  In 
Venezuela,  Hnmholdt  fouud  that  every  Indian  had  a  fire  close 
to  his  hammock.  In  India,  the  Datives  know  well  the  valoa 
of  fires  at  night  as  a  protection  against  fevers.  The  Qoojur 
herdsmen  huddled  together  round  their  fires,  to  brave  the 
deadly  '  awal '  of  the  Ter«.  ,  .  .  Davy  Bays,  '  In 
Ceylon,  the  natives  carefully  avoid  eight  air,  and  in  the 
interior  generally  have  a  fire  in  their  sleeping  rooms.'  Ha 
also  mentions  that  in  the  district  of  Kuttragama,  in  ono  of 
the  most  unhealthy  districts  of  the  island,  where  a  great 
number  of  the  pilgrims  are  swept  off  annually  by  disease, 
the  ofBeialing  priest  has  hved  for  a  number  of  years  with 
impunity  ;  and  that  the  only  precaution  he  took  was  to  sleep 
in  an  inner  room,  with  a  fire  burning  in  the  middle  of  it." 

Dr.  Oldham  then  colls  attention  to  the  comparative  immn- 
nity  of  large  towns,  but  without  dwelling  upon  tliis  wo  will 
quote  on  illustration  which  is  introduced  by  the  author  to 
account  for  the  immnnity  from  malaria,  said  to  ho  posseBsed 
by  some  tribes  in  India.  It  appears  that  there  is  a  people  in 
the  Ptmjab  called  Jeevas, 

"  A  tribe  who,  employed  in  fishing  and  catching  wild-fowl, 
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)d  K  gnat  put  of  their  Etcs  id  wet  and  nunhj  epota, 

Kaonstanllj  r*"^  tfaeir  n^its  in  the  jfaeebs  snd  smn^. 

■  Hum  Dteo  mft  budjnecand  show  no  signa  of  pahubl 

lexu.     .     .     .     These  people  wear  ng  tcoI  dot  respirahv, 

r  Mnd  talcs  no  pains  to  avoid  the  inhalation  <^  poisonaaa  genna, 

or  miosamata ;  thev  do  not  eren  avoid  drinking  marsh  water: 

bnt  their  whole  energies  are  diieeted  to  the  protection  of  their 

bodies  from  nightly  cliiil.     The  eoatume  of  the  Jeera,  which 

be  alvaja  dons  at  snciset,  is  quite  different  to  aavthing  worn 

by  the  other  people  of  the  conntiy.     It  cansists  of  a  la^ 

thick  wadded  coat,  which  eOTelops  him  from  ht>ad  to  loot ; 

wrapped  in  thie  garment,  and  with  a  smonldering  fire  in  hia 

boat,  tho  Jeera  paddles  oat  towards  the  centre  of  the  sw&in|), 

and  there,  t)Ci)ding  down  the  tall  reeds  to  form  a  i 

spends  the  night  in  watching  his  snares  and  nets,  d 

in  lbs  midst  of  '  malaria.'  " 

Again,  by  taking  an  example  oat  of  its  place  in 
we  mny  Htipplcment  the  last  obserratiou  fay  an  experience 
recorded  by  Livingstone  :^ 

"  In  Loanda,"  he  says,  "  we  braved  the  rain,  and,  as  I 
despised  being  carried  in  our  frequent  passage  throngb 
running  water,  I  was  pret^  constantly  drenched ;  but  now, 
when  we  saw  a  storm  coming,  we  invariably  halted.  The 
men  soon  palled  grass  enough  to  moke  a  shelter  for  them- 
eelvos  by  placing  it  on  a  bnsb,  and  baring  got  my  camp-stool 
and  umbrella,  with  a  little  grass  under  my  feet,  I  kept  myself 
perfectly  dry.  We  olso  lighted  largo  fires ;  and  the  men  were 
not  chilled  by  streomB  of  water  running  down  their  persons 
and  abBtracting  the  heat,  aa  they  would  have  been  had  they 
been  osposed  to  the  rain.  When  it  was  over,  they  warmed 
themselves  by  the  fires,  and  then  travelled  on  comfortnblT. 
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The  effect  of  tliis  cue  was,  that  ne  had  much  lesa  Bickness 
than  with  a  amaller  party  on  journeying  to  Loanda," 

I>T.  Oldham  next  has  a  chapter  on  the  Inflnence  of  Heat 
in  connection  with  Malaria,  which  is,  we  thiok,  of  great 
importance.  It  may  be  Bammed  up  in  the  statement — 
exposure  to  great  and  long-continned  heat  makes  the  system 
sensitive  to  very  email  diminntions  of  temperatore.  To 
ordinary  Englishmen,  71°  Fahrenheit  would  be  considered 
as  a  high  temperature ;  yet  Humboldt  and  other  obserrers 
r^ard  this  as  chillingly  cold,  when  the  average  height  of  the 
thermometer  is  82°  in  the  shade.  The  valno  of  this  informa- 
tion is  pointed  out  by  the  following  observation : — 

"  I  have  frequently  known  case  after  case  of  fever  occur  in 
amaU  badly-arrangcd  bouses,  in  which  the  heat  was  very 
great ;  when  more  roomy  and  cooler  dwellings  in  the  eame 
neighbourhood,  and  oq  fiimilar  sites,  were  free  from  the 
disease.  At  Madhopore,  the  people  living  in  one  or  two  small 
houses,  which  afforded  very  insufficient  protection  from  the 
heat,  were  frequently  attacked  by  fever,  sometimes  of  a  very 
severe  type  ;  whilst  those  inhabiting  larger  and  cooler  build- 
ings, some  of  them  within  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred 
yards,  were  perfectly  free  frnm  it.  the  sites  in  each  case  being 
precisely  similar.  Dr.  McEinuon,  with  reference  to  these 
fevers,  truly  observes,  "  Good  house  accommodation  ie  a 
great  safeguard."  The  intense  heat,  and  very  great  unhealthi- 
nesB  of  casemated  barracks  in  tropical  climates  are  proverbial. 

Then  follow  a  number  of  qaotatious  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, all  of  which  go  to  show  that  if  men  are  kept  very  hot 
they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  fever,  and  the  more  so  if  the 
night  temperature  is  suScieut  to  atarvo  them,  and  most 
instractive  coses  where — 


<■  At  Jhansi,  in  Jane,  1860,  «  yoaag  officer,  of  the  haHerj 
at  ardlleiy  to  «rhkb  I  belonged,  was  exposed  for  some  tiiBe 
fa  the  Bim  at  midday.  He  then,  in  a  profose  penpiiatioii, 
e  into  the  house,  throngh  which  a  hot  wind  ma  blowii^ 
H  all  the  woodwork  had  been  burned  bj  the  rebels  ;  and  the 
lathees  which  served  for  doors  and  windows,  were  almost  dry. 
In  a  few  mi&ates  be  complained  of  being  cHUt,  and  in  a  few 
more  he  was  in  the  cold  stage  of  a  sharp  attack  of  inter- 
mittent.  This  officer  had  never  previonBly  soSercd  from 
fever.  When  he  went  oat  a  short  time  before,  he  was  in 
perfect  health,  and  he  had  not  whilst  away  been  in  any 
malarions  locality  ;  in  fact,  at  that  season  the  whole  conotiy 
round  waa  parched  and  perfectly  dry.  A  year  after  this,  I 
sofiered  firom  a  severe  attack  of  the  same  compl^t,  which 
came  on  dormg  a  morning  call  from  sitting  onder  a  ponkah 
in  a  cool  room  after  riding  throngh  the  son  and  hot  wind  at 
mid-day  in  the  month  of  April.  I  went  into  the  honse  per- 
fectly well,  bnt  had  not  sat  there  ten  minutes  before  I  felt 
the  sensatioQ  of  cold  water  nmning  down  my  back,  and  in  a 
few  minatee  more  my  fiiends  had  to  put  me  to  bed  shivering 
with  ague." 

The  axteenth  chapter  of  the  work  which  we  are  reviewing, 
is  foil  of  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  chill  in  producing 
fevers.  We  select  the  following  as  most  generally  inte- 
resting :— 

"  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Baker,  on  board  their  comfortable 
boat,  with  plenty  of  good  food,  dry  clothing,  and  shelter 
from  the  weather,  passed  through,  tho  swampa  of  the  White 
Hill  in  safety,  though  their  native  boatmen,  from  being 
frequently  wet,  Buffered  severely  from  fever,  and  the  people  of 
the  country  are  described  as  fever- stricken  wretches.     AQfif- 
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wardB,  when  exposed  to  constaDt  rain,  withont  change  of 
clotJimg,  with  indifferent  shelter,  and  suffering  from  bnuger 
and  fatigue,  these  adventnrou§  travellers  nearly  lost  their  lives 
(rom  fever,  on  a  tableland  some  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
aea.  Dr.  Livingstone  mentions  that  whilst  passing  through  a 
country  which  was  damp  and  partially  flooded  from  heavy 
rain,  after  having  for  some  time  the  thermometer  at  98°  in 
the  shade,  and  138"  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  natives  who  travelled  with  him  were  all  but  one 
attacked  with  fever,  but  he  himself  escaped.  It  could  not  be 
supposed  that  the  doctor  was  less  liable  to  the  action  of  any 
poison  than  the  native  Africans ;  but  ho  slept  in  his  waggon 
sheltered  from  the  nightly  chill,  the  natives  camping  on  the 
damp  ground  round  a  fire.  Afterwards,  when  all  were  alike 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  heat  and  chill,  the  white  man 
suffered  most," 

In  his  conclnding  chapters.  Dr.  Oldham  speaks  of  the  effect 
of  chill  in  producing  relapses,  and  of  a  great  many  causes  of 
starvation  which  would  not  immediately  occur  to  a  traveller, 
a  commanding  ofGcer,  or  even  to  a  doctor.  Ho  speaks  of  the 
insalubrious  effects  of  mooutain  winds  when  they  sweep 
nightly  over  sleepers  on  the  plains  or  elsewhere  ;  of  the 
effects  of  movement  of  the  body  after  or  during  rain  ;  of 
wind  and  wet  combined ;  and  enters  into  some  partJanlars 
respecting  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  radiation  and  the 
convection  of  heat,  the  great  influence  of  evaporation  in 
reducing  temperature,  and  the  like,  and  he  soms  up  his  argu- 
ment thns : — 

"It  has  been  shown  (1.)  That  exposure  at  night  in  a 
malarious  locality  necessarily  involves  exposure  to  chill; 
(2.)  That  all  the  effects  prodnced  by  so-called  '  malarious 
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influence  *  may  be  caased  by  the  rapid  absbaction  of  animal 
heat  without  the  intervention  of  any  specifc  poison; 
(S.)  That  expofiore  to  chill  is  admittedly  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases which  are  ronstantly  aBsociated  with  malonous  fevere, 
as  well  as  of  the  recuircut  attacks,  or  so-called  relapses, 
of  the  fevers  themseivoa  ;  (4.)  That  the  effects  of  continued 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature  is  at  once  to  dimjuiBh  the 
heat-generating  powers  of  the  system,  and  to  increase  th« 
BnsccptibiBty  to  malarious  fever,  as  weU  as  to  aggrsTate  the 
intensity  of  the  cUsease.  Under  all  these  circumstancea  it 
appears  impossiblo  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclnsion  than 
that  malaria  is  chill.  The  nature  and  cause  of  '  malarious 
influence '  being  determined,  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
any  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  diseases  resulting  from 
it  require  but  little  demonstration,  and  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  viz.,  (1.)  That  the  predisposing  inflnenoe  of 
^cessive  and  continaous  heat  is  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
avoided  ;  (2.)  That  the  greatest  caro  is  to  be  token  is  mala- 
rious localities  to  protect  the  body  from  cold;  (8.)  That  when 
(as  BO  often  happens  in  tropical  countries,  and  from  the 
exigencies  of  military  service)  exposure  to  great  heat  is 
unavoidable,  its  predisposing  effects  may,  and  should,  be  in 
a  considerable  degree  counteracted  by  frequent  temporary 
removals  to  a  cooler  climate;  (4,)  That  the  greater  the 
degree  of  heat,  and  the  longer  and  more  continnona  the 
exposure  to  it,  the  more  vitally  important  does  it  become  that 
even  a  slight  degree  of  chill  should  be  avoided.  By  the 
observance  of  these  principles,  instead  of  futile  procaations 
against  an  im^inary  poison,  much  may  be  done  to  diminish 
the  great  prevalence  of  disease  in  all  malarious  countries, 
and  especially  to  abate  the  sickness  and  mortality  which  ig  b 
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rife  amonget  white  men  in  tropical  regioiiB.  It  may,  perhape, 
appear  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  when  men  are  etrnggling 
for  life  in  a  climate  for  which  their  organisation  is  wholly 
nnfitted,  it  is  necessary,  either  for  the  cure  of  discsBe,  or 
for  the  preserratioD  of  snch  health  as  romains  to  them,  that 
every  means,  medical  and  hygienic,  should  be  corefnllj 
directed  to  the  eapport  of  tlie  vital  powers,  and  that  all 
meafioros  which  tend  to  reduce  those  powers  should  be 
stadionsly  avoided." 

After  mastering  this  small,  but  highly  interesting  book,  we 
fancy  that  Englishmen  might  start  for  a  BCtjoum  in  tropical 
oonntries  with  a  comparatively  light  heart ;  if  merely  going 
as  a  fiitnre  in  somo  special  locality,  ho  would  provide  him- 
self with  some  such  light  waterproof  ae  the  "  Siphonia," 
eonunon  hero,  or  the  oiled  paper  capes  in  use  in  Japan ;  if 
about  to  explore,  and  certain  to  bo  oxpoaed  to  all  weathers,  he 
would  procure  a  light,  but  warm  blanket,  waterproofed  on 
one  aide,  and  he  would  resolve  never  to  sleep  during  cold  or 
wet  nights  under  the  open  sky  when  shelter  could  be  pro- 
cnred.  When  heated,  he  woald  avoid  cold  bathing,  or,  at 
least  he  woold  not  indulge  himself  long  in  the  water ;  he 
would  equally  avoid  a  current  of  cool  air,  showers  of  cold  run; 
and,  if  perspiring,  he  would  keep  out  of  a  hot  blast  of  wind. 

In  conclusion,  we  con  only  eay  that  the  work  is  well 
arranged  and  well  written,  and  that  the  interest  of  its  readers 
is  kept  up  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  certainly 
deserves  to  be  known  in  every  locality  where  "  malarious 
diseases,"  agues,  remittent  fevers,  dysenteries,  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  &c.,  are  prevalent.  Bince  perusing  it  I  have  had 
a  conversation  wili  a  very  intelligent  American,  stationed  for 
many  years  in  Sierra  Leone,  often  called  "  the  white  man's 
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gnTO,"  yet  he  nerer  once  had  ftrer;  and  in  raplj  to  mj 
qtuation,  "  To  what  do  joa  attribute  toot  nnmnnity  t "  he 
annrered,  "I  alwajB  mm  a  gaenaej  next  n^  skin,  and 
need  a  Btove  in  the  fatnue  during  the  lainj  aeamoa."  Di 
other  worda,  he  had  earefolly  avoided  "  ehilL" 
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re  idmlng  mt  Impoulblllly  I 
like  link'boyi  In  e  Loudon  ta 
:  win  |.tohi(blT  Boide  yon  wp 


'  alten  Inc 
DRghltnl  m 


:irl0B   lispUed   by  the 
ell  erenti.  If  not  leed 

■e  baa  been  growing  nr 


indcod,  Ijuted  fo 
loi  It  l.alher  (o  < 
bald  Biroke  fcir  I 


.eed.  Imltnle  the  great  Reta 
go  of  Ph)-.lci.ni;butilbe 
ng  In  rod  capllals  — 


did  BO.  the  poBter  i 


o  time  In  phlaMa  of 
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,7  filrlf  eUim  tha  martt  at  being  tbe  BrU  ol  UU 
Dolioa  In  ■  tan^hls  BbapB,  ind  tfaa  Hnt  of  au;  hci 
I  (o  bring  hIduoo  to  Iti  lupport.    Btahl  and  Brown 


Sodactlc 

in  tcapccting  >lc 

ohDl  wl^ 

iebpoo: 

rBromi 

drew,dlKrodlUdth. 

1  mananra 

thBJ-exe 

irted.    Itli  dlffa 

:  her 

■clSDllfll 

;hem' 

itUf,  Phy. 

•lolngT. 

HisloloKj 

in  .  CO 

Qdilion 

to  gui 

tusivi 

1  aid  from 

II  ;  Had.  Hti 

leu  tl. 

.lheninii<l«Ih 

.gUia. 

innliUes 

i  tbeir  sSK'tg. 

So  1 

liat.  whal- 

th  the™  m 

-.jboi 

[n  tbo  g6 

uemllMtlon.  th 

ni  bBdlr  and  rawlj 

Ht    lorth, 

bMkla 

Dl    Itk 

Ddlngll. 

And 

le  abiolii 

iUly,..-ehuT. 

.pat 

it  aboTo  f 

AjB.th^'«lhflrc 

lb.    He 

palDol 

rngtilnc 

mepepii 

parlr' win 

luUIyl 

iwltbim 

aplthf 

,t   .Brj   1 

ImportMit  in  s 

pr..tl«l  pnln 

lol 

ttcv,  "All 

fill  pnl  Iboir  ow: 

s  definltl 

dtbenaay 

It  la  not 

aplillcabk 

ituthi 

>t-.  j™.. 

■m  d 

«ny  the  . 

■ilBtsnoo  Qf   ril 

.jdfo, 

roe.  and  to 

Link,  Bill  [aU  to  aolino-li^dgD  Ibftt  tboj  baie  ol  Ulo  bi 
lure  lllnrtrating  b;  tbeir  aeti  aome  principle  nliiak 
'le  IminitsotlT  eipramed,  yet  Hnaehaw  Dndoilifli  Uu  I 


ud  Dr.  Unite,  we  t1> 

dKion  nl  Ibe  organli 

Tbefii 


iptan 


onpledl 


r  DUO,  dlHua  will  be  "an  ad; 
Iter,  it  may  be  called,  in  a 

I  dlaenBBing  tbla  Tltal  fi 


s.  Iho  eiKteoce  ol  It,  tbe 
the  InillTidoat  nitnre  It  ii  uaoDlaled  with,  the  action  at  daati 
dellnite  duraUon.  and  lt>  abieoeo  fn>m  tbe  etlU  oigaolD  body,  > 
■llth  DbaplpT enten upon  Ihesnlijeet  ol  dlamao:— 

"  In  health,  every  part  of  the  body  la  undergoing  ebanga ;  1 
takai  Hid  place  of  tbe  old  wilb  snob  steady  regnlarity.  that  nc 

ttaLu  in  hirdi  during  ipring,  and  Ibrlr  dimlnntlon  during  anli 
tt  puberty,  and  Ibo  deTelopraent  ^ol 


,  Ibe  inllneuoa  of 
Its  agentt.  iU 
'deilb."   Tba 


je  during  pregnanoy. 


r  organ  tipeTpetaDlIyrenoTated  daring  bealtb,  and  ■ 


1^  PhTBlolDcy  of  Cammao 


MtJiral  ir<7rfa  iy  Dr.  tmmam. 

■  n  fun  u  ts  b*  tupfndaUe,  or  to  c**!  •■  to  ba  liinHB|Mlllii 
lalBMB  UwH  II 1 1  III  IBM  w(  ban  in  Inlntt j  ol  dacma. 
'  Shoitlj,  Uwa.  «F  Hj.  telciai  Tital  pnarmaaiCMM  lUtff  by  d 
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f-TT-. -'-ti'-'-  InlTi  't"-  ■*■ It  "■—»—•-»  t-j- -■--•  thaastliot  tmOa  -» 

',»fi»i  to  ■•  ■  TMT  mantlil  ^artof  tba  . 
at  djliis."      Titaaa  aia  abimi  to  bo  cEtnaw  i 


b  naMD  to  bclin*  tlut  th«  bod;  la  In  a  dgptw  or  larr  entaaUal  coniUkB, 
Cfoptomi  oenir  praeiaBlj  aimOai  to  thoM  ■blah  ecear  prior  to  morttflraHoa 
■laaahara.  and  if  iro  saa  ihow  Ifaal  thaae  (rnptoBU  ooeor.  tUiHt  ■■■«  th* 
Tttalllf  ol  a  part  I*  Terr  law,  Ibere  ii  al  luat  lair  graond  (or  ttM  Inranseai 
tbal  ■berever  tbcy  ara  preaeot,  thtj  indicate  a  great  waal  ot  povar,  tooaJUj  or 
gaonalir.  or  both, 
-  What  Ihase  ilgnl  and  armptonu  an.  it  irill  Daw  ba  our  bniiona  to  abow.' 
Ai^  accordiogly,  in  tba  aext  teo  cbapten  be  goes  tbroagh  tba  princ^al 
tiuau  and  orguia,  ibowing  bow  thrli  variant  morbid  itatM 
manlfsalatjoiu  ol  deficient  lilal  power. 


"Wbanm  Ha  Id  mania,  prooli  ol  great  mental  eicilaraent.  aorelT,  it  1* 
■rgaed,  thai  mut  iDTolve  Incrvued  aoUon — tbe  propooition  teenu  aelf-ecideDt' 
Bat,  Id  replj,  we  aak— What  ii  Bidtemeal  7  miat  la  locreaaed  aatlon  t  la  It 
Bat  a  more  tbaB  nioalij'  rapid  eipeDdilare  of  tiafliiaa  acdol  power?  la  it  not 
aapeodlng  In  oiu  daj  the  [oateiiai  wbleb  would  olbarwlia  laat  two  I  and  witJi 
Ifaii  aicaea  of  aipfndilnre  ana  sapplj.  can  there  be  aoftfalng  elaa  than  Im- 
pklrmmt  ol  Tllalltj  and  Jou  ot  po*er  r 

The  Importance  ol  tliia  coniideratian  In  the  management  ol  lonatlca  baa  do* 
been  recognised  hi  practice  (or  aome  j-aara — ahj  ahanld  we  allow  the  theorr, 
whicb  looks  apon  angmanted  mental  eidtaniBDt  as  aogmeoted  TltaUlf.  to 
hold  ill  gruDBd  Id  oar  sjitematli!  wQrki  DiuDppUnted  and  nnoppaied? 

lbs  eomparisoD  drawn  by  the  anthor  between  potl  nurlm  aolntioD  ol  the 
brain  and  morbid  a^ttenlng  dniing  life,  both  local  and  general,  la  Tery  gnphio 
anditiiking.    Uicroicopicr  observation  atrasRly  coDfirDU  bia  views  of  tbe  Inie 

treatment  ol  apoplei  j,  which 


rightly  CO. 

uiders 

at  so  mneh 

Import. 

ollationol 

n.whii. 

aa«,  (he  r 

eanK  of 

MDentlm 

ol  Imu  aUa.  tiBoij 

obierred  that  the  cerebral  pathologj  hnrD  indicated  appUes  eqaallj 
rocephalos,  both  Dhronio  and  acute.  In  the  iDcwediug  anbjHl— 
it  VlUl  Power  Id  tbe  Long— striking  nse  la  made  ol  the  addlUoD  to 
of  obiamtlon,  made  by  Mr.  Hntobinion'a  InientiaD  of  ihe  Spiro- 
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I 

I 


■dMct.      It  I«  roniMked  bo-  «-»  n. 

orbU  aUle,  not  o 

nly  Iho! 

ewhieh  limit  the 

■rei  o(  tho  polmoDMT  Bipinilon,  bi 

otuy  thing  tbitd 

lebUILili 

ril.l  c.picltT,  or  Ihe  nnrober  ol  cob 

IciDohcBofalroa 

p.ble  of 

bolng  Tetalnea  in 

i  la  vory  Import. 

nt,  ud 

•triotly  true,  not 

roe  nithoBt  obfl- 

OQBlTiiffoclin«tln  hoBllb.      For  «: 

i.mplo,  ite  hare 

JooDd. 

InsDTUKie,  peTBODi  ippmeiiUf  rabni 

It,  that  none  ol  tl 

lOBB  who 

hibitnalty  drlnli 

■pttlts  hilwmn  DinlB,  BTen  in  id( 

lb  modorallon  u 

to  bee< 

gnaldered  atiictly 

ater  to  tbolr  dno 

flgnro. 

And  in  aoTonl 

»Uon  tan  led  to 

In  the  ■nocecdlsg  cbaptara— "  On 

DeflcioncT  of  TU<il  Poir 

er  In  tbo  Heut  " 

Lde  to  fool  wti.t  tbo  iKcnniU  modea  In  oea 

tor  maunring  tfaa  roBplritorj  eri> 

na  h>vc  dono  foi 

■  n^by 

the  oompiintira 

onl  wben  tbo  cite 

Dialing  1 

lyalemiBlnqnea- 

H™.    TbD<l.BrionoyiinoUnlbBI 

tho  roduoHon  of  tlixiD  to  w.il«bt>  .1 

.d  flgnrea.    We  1. 

Dok  fomrd  wltb  Intereat 

to  greit  lua  being  nude  of  the  obx 

Bmtlona  ariilng  i 

ant  of  Ur.  Uarey'a  Inim- 

Hon  of  Ihe  8pbjBOioB«ph  in  tho  m 

lit  HUlion  of  this 

In  tbo  chuptei  on  the  alomscli, 

(he  importuco  of  Beat  in  the  troitmimt  ol 

■tTHtloni  ol  thla  orgin  is  ihown 

by  tnuiT  poisted 

hortlyudelHrly 

givon,  wltbonl  that  t.,ddllng  olTin 

f>lUng  with  tbo  citeriof  olinJo»l  eiperienoe.    Tho  i 

ippUeiU 

on  of  Dr.  Inmu'a 

principle!  to  Iboas  dlieues  la  ea 

peelJiUy  yalniblo 

,   becinte  do  cliis   have 

Buffered  ninre  Irom  tbo  alill  ellngl: 

aacatloiumwhieh 

■miolB  our  JoiKinonL    Tho  fubio 

oible  lh.,i.logy  o 

1  Ibo  M 

Iddle  Agea  Unght 

lb>t  wbalovor  the  body  doaired  w 

.>  b.d  for  the  X 

inl;lul 

went  tarthiT.  and  uld  It  ir»a  bad  r. 

or  the  body  too. 

Tbonoi 

lion  rtlll  nrrlTea. 

■nd  tbn.  i«  iwt  tho  .id  to  aolootlon 

ToicoottbeBeah- 

'ena.  The  bHUioi 

'sremsr 

ka  on  the  ipptlita 

) 


m  ol  dlgcalioD  uro  ItrlUng. 
tao,ptir  ia  ■  bold  one,  lor  the  gtatboi  TBDlnraa  to  gneatlon  the  np 
tnn;  ol  diiorder  of  the  IlTor  aa  a  oo-elBolonl  in  Ul-he^ltb.   Tbia  ia  i 
to  the  rantlno  prsotlUoaer;  for  el  lout  nlna-lenth>Dt  blaebrmili 
□  have  not  m  pain  they  eannot  □tborwlse  aeoonnt  for.  together  nitl 


renUy  dlnoi; 


whieb 


rill  be 


oirrhoili. 
Imt  ftg  &  mte,  Tory  feir  aymptom 
dered  the  rule.  It  la  not  lUndy, 
ahonld  deelire  iUell  by  soch  Ireqa. 
"Thla  being  tben  tbs  conolnaloo 
il  idilaabla  to  reTlew  the  prinolpit 
%T9  generally  trealod,  and  the  vida 
In  rogn*i"  m  nnjewwhleh  thoan 
>  moat  trmohut  maonsr  atl  oani, 
■niba  boldn,  la  tlut  it  Iipoialy  < 


Dr  "  billoDineaa." 

Donlu'  or  DiaDuI  examlDatlon  ahoire  tho 

iBllgnant  lorer  sbHeBa,  caneor,  iltDphy, 

i  alt.  ud  (boBO  Tagne  onci,  can  be  conai- 
irefori),  that,  wheD  slightly  dlsorderod.  It 


Tartigntlon 


'0  ted  ni 


Iboie  ipselnl  medloinei.  which  are  mort 
ondertikai.  lanee  in  hud,  attacking  In 
mel,  and  cbolagogaee.  Thla  ohaptar  la 
~  r.  Innuu  li  drifen  to  oontHi 


ittJical  Work*  fij  Dr. 


npplT  ■  true  UwnpMuii  of  tlw  tlnr.  is 
thlfHlr  deMrOfi.      He  u;i,  "  Tbe  cdrraDl  phTdalofr  el 
it  to  limited  Oal  BO  nliible  bmladge  of  Ui  bi 


nnurk*  on  whMt  tnij  be  uUed  p. 

tm  4  chfiolca]  chutes  vbioh  t*ke  place  lb  variaiw  iii 

of  Ibe  «'  cTctioni  tnim  the  body.    Tb«  adUot  con^dere  ni^dity  of  obeadciaX 

uUdd  lacaeeding  U  litxl  u  ■  dinet  pnwl  Dl  deAalBiit  TiliUtf.    Tbi*  li  a  ymj 

tDponxnl    prmetleal  polal;  tot   if   the  "JohIdsib"  ot  Aooli  kept   for  oor 

ilup<*ctJOD  l>  en  eTldenoe  ot  debilltF,  tb«  eooTentiorud  purging  and  gI<eT 

powder.  *Mch  Iber  gIDanll;  ■DggBit  to  tbe  medical  jittenduil,  >boaU  i* 

»tdsc«d  bj  Dntj 


To  add  U 


Tariom  illnWralione.  and  la  apr""atl]' «  ]<"' 
Han  of  tbe  title  "  Nev  -  u  applied  to  bis  tbei 
He  |<oiot>  oat  Ihal  fnin  tbe  eullert  Umi 
ployad  bj-  orthodoi  pb^claD*  to  reBtore  biu 
MU  mBka  1  toaai  man  ill.    Ding*  taiTe  boei 

pbfBlDliigical  diaturbuiee  lo  Ihe  btunau  bodr,  aod  Uisj  hiTe  laken  fur  erautad 
tbere  miut  be  ■  Iberapeatio&l  use  for  IL'  We  have  ieen  loiDevberfl  a  quotation 
trom  Vau  fiwleten,  in  vbicb  thai  pblloeopbloal  ph3-ft]oUri  eipreaBBB  Ibc  reanll 
ol  bis  wide->presd  tbiIdw  dI  medical  praoltae  In  (Le  ipbuiiitD,  "All  Uut 
Ut  can  do  la  to  weaken  llfei"  and  tnil]' Ifaal  geoniB  a  tiOi  doKription  of  the 
ageotE  wblcb  bave  been  banded  down  to  ni  In  Ibe  Uaterlm  Unlleii ;  to  tbat  to 
oondDDl  a  ciue  on  eiaotlv  appoilu  pdnoiptei,  that  la  to  aar,  by  itren^ooing 
Ibe  Eltal  loreeg  wblcb  remain  aonnd,  Initead  ol  Keakaning  tbon  wblch  an 
a43tlng  abnormallf,  maj  be  fairlj  called  a  «i«w  tbeor;  of  tbenpeatlofl-  Bat  «• 
tbink  Dr.  lupan  la  not  qnlle  joat  to  his  predeceaaon,  wben  be  tepreemU  Uimb 
u  oaini;  dtilnallvt  remedies,  tbal  is,  iFmedlsi  wblob  lonar  the  ultal  power*  ij 
deatnialiTe  aMimllaUDu,  or  which  rvmoie.  In  a  maaa,  s  component  ol  tbe  bodr, 
Kkly  with  a  yiow  of  deatrojlig  dlaeaae.  The  Intention  often  la  to  gin  trMT 
plar  to  tbe  remaining  tonctloiu,  bj  cnrbing  or  remoilng  that  *hicb  la  tlia 
aalatlng  condition  ol  tbo  bodjr  is  a  temporaEji  liupadlniEat  to  it,  and  tboa  to 

we  mil  draw  blood  In  Gangestlon  □[  the  Inng ;  not  with  the  dealgn,  or  even  tba 
elToctr  of  dimlniabliig  the  aeml-vltaL  "Inflammation**  wbleb  ia going  od  in  tb« 
pDlmouar;  liaaae ;  bat  in  order  to 
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»1  nntritioii.    OriM 
owledging  Inelj  1 

1   risk.      To   MOrUlcD    capital 


ct  tliiil  msc; 


cil«  rdber 


Ot  moiuii  tor  rs^Mriug  Uis  vltiil  pover,  It  might  bi 
■DDld  ba  ahortar  tbui  Uut  grim  gstUngna  of  petiurbatli 
faiBTtthsn  deligblcd  to  laastheu,  uil  we,  la  ihOTlanl 
•trongtben,  FoMmost  Btmd  hygienic  msuaiw,  on 
nanj  leiulble  noisikj  to  niilie,  UlDBtnted  br  aoacdi 
rlauop,  pDintBd  4ad  parpoBO'libOt  but  alill  h>  much  1 


■t  thB  lilt 
■hioh  onr 
11  tried  to 


— thOf  u 


troHB  laid  bj  tho  anlboT  oq  tha  proper 
aicaaa;  vbicb,  in  virtaa  of  beln^  a 
ongtli.  Tbace  la  do  qaBBlion  bot  *h*l 
n  alio  medlBTfti  aaootloiam  la  at  watk  in  the  pahlle  mind,  uid  iBadi  Uicm  to 
111  Qpon  waarinaaa  ag  prodDotlTa  ot  mora  health  than  can  be  gtlntd  by  ilmiile 

B  gononl  pnblic.  not  oaty  aa  gliloB  theni  ■  pleDa  ot  lualiil  advice,  bot  aa  aa 


.    The, 


BT  of  alaohol  Itom  tba 


Uut  great  miatake  oltan  nude  In  teU-ioaniigiTinoBt - 
alcohol  lor  ■  eanaleacr  ot  toad ;  Indeed,  irs  Bboulii  Ilka  i 
rstiilan  of  tfala  obaptar  In  the  nait  edition,  and  ■  Iraoal 
compui]'  ot  "Fooda"  into  tboaucoeeding  category,  "Hi 

Among  tliMe  Utter,  we  xrn  ohligad  la  Dr.  luman  lor  Ibo  atteolion  he  dram 
to  two  ot  exaeediDg  nine,  aa  direct  analeptloa,  Tia.,  Glfceiine  and  AhnocuU, 
Of  the  lormar  ba  give!  from  nine  to  Iwalie  ilruhma  daily,  aa  a  sabBtitate  lor 
cod'llrer  oil.  Of  the  laHer  be  qnotee  an  inatanco  In  which  a  quarter  of  a  paimd 
ot  blanohed  almondj  and  ■  pint  and  >  half  ot  milk  daflj,  look  the  plus  ol  all 
otber  food  lor  sight  montbs,  and  onablad  the  patient,  a  man  of  thirty,  lo  walk 
twelTe  miles  erery  moralog.  We  woalil  ooDimaud  thia  portable  food  to  Alphis 
and  albarpcdeatrian  Iiaiellera,  alto  to  the  mltllary  commlaaariat. 

tbia  DoUoealiou  cannot  bnt  meet  oilh  the  aiiproval  ot  all  pracUunl  snJ  nnpra- 
Indlced  men.  The  lalne  of  mote  atrlctly  pbarmiceaUcal  tonio  takea  from  the 
ngeUbln  kingdom  la  here  attriboted,  in  a  ereat  meagnre,  to  thiJr  direct  asliiu. 
gent  elTeoU  on  the  mocoDB  membrane  of  the  etomacb,  and,  led  by  thla  ideit, 
I>r,  Inman  haa  habitually  gnballtnled  [or  Ihinn  pnro  tannin,  ag  a  itrengUiDains 

tlona  wbioh  every  one  bid  make  tor  himaulf.  and  moil  probably  will  bo  able  to 
cap  linni  memory.  This  Is  an  eicellant  foatnre,  by  iha  way,  in  Dr.  Inmau'a 
Umjf  u*,  u  >  rail,  dnwn  fram  oomnwu  upedanea,  not  Inm 
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Spinal  Irritation  Explained : 

nog  a  Tre*tiB£  npan  Fainfol  mnd  other  MnscalAr  Af!«cdcmi,  mud  d 
bea,ruig  npon  Hyiteria,  Spiaml  IiriUtioa,  Inflannuttiaa,  & 
tntioni  bj  Bkgg.    Pobliahed  bj  John  Chareliill,  11,  New  BoriiBBtoB 


"  Dt.  Imun  mims  mt  iHlgnlng  to  Iheir  Iran  wiua  ■  nninlMr  ol  tjiuiituM 
wtdeh  ire  genenllT  Ihnnii  lagctbar  for  wul  of  kBDning  nbU  elia  to  ds  wllk 
Ifaanii  nodor  Ihe  cLus  HfHtflriL  Tim  canclnflioriff  %t  nhiob  ths  mttUur  bu 
urind  ue  touoded  od  pncUcul  obumtloa,  uid  Umnglioill  Uw  imric  *■  lad 
nirtlcct  of  lUutntJTB  cMU."— Brillik  MrtHcal  JnumaL 

"  Dr.  Inui  ulduH  arldaneo  which  miul  bn  ilKiwed  br  mrj  mu  rtm 
prsjadlMi  vUl  not  iutcrlgre  ■lib  tha  hir  oisrdia  of  bU  nuaaiat  iwi : 
il  uj  nla,  tbo  nidSDe*  ■ppeua  mffioiDalljr  cogaiit  to  iu.''~Buikin'>  ^Mnwt 
ISIT. 

"Dr.  Imui,  In  □!■  prosetit  Una  ol  laTBHIgaUoa,  hu  op«nsd  miiBh  n«* 
gronad.  and  bli  ramaiki  and  reaaoniDe  demaod  the  candid  allBidlaa  at  Ih* 
profsadon.''— Wedlfiil  Tina  and  Oiurtd. 

"  Wa  tbinli  that  Dr.  Inus  dsierraa  Iha  gratitads  of  Iha  pnttmim  lor  Urn 
troublabA  baa  takea,  and  va  shall  be  mooli  ■nrprlaad  if  ha  do  vat  oblats  mi^ 
thlDg  more  Uiui  tbaoki.    Tbo  book  ll  toit  nloalT  got  up,  and  (1m  Uftnat 

catei  In  iwlat,  of  great  Intareit,  uid  tary  well  raUtsdJ*— ]>iNn  QuarUrlt 
jDurnoI  of  KnllMl  Seifluc,  Angiut,  IBS8. 

"Dr.  INVAD  arguM  with  aoeb  foroo  and  rlcimeH. that  we  ihoiudbenT- 
priud  11  he  doe>  Dot  gain  maof  adhcrenti,  and  do  more 
itrongbold  of  h^ateria  and  aplnal  initadon  tbao  any  priTlan 


Medical  ond  nther   Workx  by  Dr.   Inman. 
"W«  cKTmot,  tiDwDTer,  pnrt  From  blm  withoat  cordlftU^  uknawled|[iag tho 
the  iirioQt  topics  nro  huidlcd,  nor  irltliant  hpccIeIIt  Kdvorilng  to  the  eviddun 

Apru.  lese. 

On  the  True  Nature  of  Inflammation  and 
Atheroma  in  Arteries : 


wbista  !■  IniKiTpotBted  In  "  Ponnditioa  I 


>  Haw  Thaorj  o( 


The.  Results  of  Microscopic  Experienci 


m  ■eoannt  ol  the  lotoi 
>a  Pfttholosy  uid  Trutment. 
Ihe  (vo  Uit  Taij  lew  copiaa  r 


gained  bj  Ihe  Hiorouiape,  uid  lU  b 


OTHEB  WORKS  BY  DR.  INMAN. 


A  Treatise  upon  Certain  Ancient  Faitlis  which 
have  been  Embodied  in  Ancient  Names : 

Sewnd  •dilioQ,  *ols.  1  uid  S,  dom;  Rto..  pp.  800  aod  1,000,  ImrBCl; 
illtutnted.  Prise  £1  10s.  «Mh  Tol.  Trabotr  and  Co.  (Ul,  PaterDoater 
Row,  LDadan,  and  AduD  Holden,  lirerpool. 

br  ptieaUr  iDtborllr,  »iid  nroMj  cootainad  tba  liUo  ted  an  ■Kribnla  of  tba 

npoD  a  eraator.  A>  oiamplci,  ws  ma]'  gl°e  Thaodanu,  Apollodonu,  Epaiihni- 
diluB,  amoDgat  tha  Oioelu-wblch  BlgaitT  reapactlTal;  U»  gift  OI  Ood,  tha  glR 
dI  Apollo,  and— trom  ApbiDdlle. 


Thcr 


ndlDD  batwe 


e  taltb  ol  tl 

Eebnwa,  KcnaiallT,  and  that  anlcrlalnad  by  otber  Sbetnitlc  rairai.  It  all 
ellcila  tba  fact  tb>t,  >Itfaoo«b  ■  sborl  oonUot  hatwecn  bibcr  natloni  and  tt 
J(w<  aafflcad  to  iDlrDdaoa  Into  Hebrow  nomanelatnfe  ■  new  Ht  ol  oamaa.  an 
new  UiaolostoBl  Ideas,  Ihe  allagid  fo]onni  la  Bgypt  liFl  no  avidance  ol  haili 
modlfled  tba  Isruiltlih  langDage,  DonuDolatara  or  lallb.  la  tha  maan 
Tolnme,  tbie  point  la  d[aaauadalcaaaIdaT*blal«Delli,andtha  aalhor  eipraaai 
hla  belief  thai  tha  Blblo'e  own  tanlntpaj  dlaproTei  the  itotr  ol  Iiraal  In  Bgrpt. 


Allar  bsTlDg  giamlned  all  tha  Hebnie  oognon 
P  P 


n  b^ol 


Olhtr  Warkt  Ay  ZV.  Umm. 

■V*  glnB  fn  Um  tnt  Tolmiw.  Uh  ■bUutt  prvbaa  Ui  keuant  at  tfaam  wHk  ■ 
ilMilliliim  4nwD  trom  muT  Hiiircn,  al  Uie  bilk  luld  bj  ■nelHit  Pb^ol- 

bav  (ounUon  foi  ui  muean  ud  imkiiinni  paver  liu  b«ii  uBociatod  with 
Uia  DK  ef  (wrtain  Tl«iU«  cmUenu.  Tha  na.  Itae  mooo,  ud  fin,  bxing  Iha 
ifmboli  Dnulljr  •dwMd  bj  tb*  Dwrt  OkHad  rtii^aniili,  vbiln  Ua  pKrw 
ttnecniad  In  Uia  cmUtcip  ot  naw  Iwlaai  ban  been  glno  lor  Taacrmiion  lo  Uu 
nlgiT.  WliMhat  Lha  MtaiUal  or  MrrHtrti]  orfUl  tura  Iwcs  ragtrded  wllb 
Ncpaet,  wtnhlppcn  bava  bean  dlildad,  mneb  u  Ibaj  ue  noi,  istu  raor«I  ud 
Immorsl  aluui.  Tba  Ullar  ilwaji  being  lbs  moil  niuoerau.  Impuitr  in 
ratigiani  ritci.  tjt.,  hu  b«cn  more  pTerilenl  tluui  (tilot  proprinj-.  In  maral 
babaiioDr.  ud  In  tbalr  writteii  Uw,  Uu  Jen  wera  not  btUar  Uum  Uielr 


Tba  TsnanliOD  fn  ■Ueh  Ibe  i]>nlK>li  ol  gensnktioB  Lava  baea  heU  dataa 
troa  tba  reootaal  aatlqnitj,  and  [i  iba  ^j  vUb  vMcb  ibe  majoritf  of  aaciaol 
ftbd  modam  mjtba  ar*  lo  b«  ciplLioed-  Thns  wa*  aH  raorb  mxsterr  la  Iba 
Mlda  Kodbaad.  pfau  lha  godden,  amongit  lha  andeol  .InTriaoa,  u  amongit 
Iba  modem  Bomaniala.  The  doctriiie  ol  tbe  TMnltf  and  ot  Uu  Virgin  cnmal 
lo-d*T,ii  band  Bpop  the  Pagan  idea  Ibal  tba  mnadiKi*  amblsio  of  oraation 
being  Irtpla.  tha  Crailor  vbom  It  ijinballHB  mnat  ba  ao  too;  ohllM  "Tba 
Virgin  Xar<r"  U  a  oopr  af  liii.  labtir,  TaDU,  Pamti,  Jona,  or  vonuD 
genatallj. 

Theie  ideiB  and  tbaae  emblem!  were  nef  ar  genaraHj  eipUned  to  tbe  eanuaaa 
paopla-    Tha;  irvra  taogbl  ta  roTaraDm  tha  orgaiu,  or  such  aigna  ai  typified 

UiQught  and  practlca  gata  waj  to  Aaoeovj,  and  the  greaaneia  ol  the  original 


r  religion 


■Ingia  motber,  or  tha  lonnold 
oatlnni  vhuee  hlgtor]'.  iBDlptn. 
Tbite  la  laaaou  to  beUans 
AMjriaoa,  vjd 
middle  agaa ;  t 


(jmboli,  to  aaoert 


xeil  WM  tblo.  and  II  li 
n  nhetbar  Ihe  trinna  lather,  Iba 
the  object  ol  adoration,  in  Ibota 
va  rome  dowu  to  n*. 
vorahip  of  tha  FhiniLlelana,  Syrlana. 
graatlr  tbat  of  the  KoaiaBiati  la  Ihe 
ol  the  Penian*  waa  eomparalinelj  pore,  like  Uul  of  tbe 
and  thia  inflnaDoad  lo  a  great  degree  the  religion  ol  ibe 
Jewa.  AbonI  Ihe  Chmtiui  era,  Ihe  JairUh  faltb  ■>•  a  cemponnd,  dtTalopad, 
like  modem  Bomaolnn.  trom  mani  sonrcai.  There  ia  rsuDD  to  beUere  that 
uuongit  the  SabrcBa  at  that  perioil  tliera  wot  a  aoct,  tbo  Eiaenea,  el  Dnddhial 
origin.  Cbrlatianltr  compiiBad  a  bellel  in  the  BlBdoo  DotiaD  ol  ATalan.  or 
ioeaniatiuDB  ol  the  Almigblr,  in  tbe  absolala  Irutb  ol  eertain  writing!  caUed 
propbalie.  in  tbe  Idea  that  man  was  pnnlahed  for  InmBgreBBlons  oommitted  In 
tonner  tiraai,  and  that  be  abonld  seek  lalvatian  bj  eioiping  pooialuDent  Is  ■ 
tatnra  Uia.  Tba  doelrlnsa  then  Darreat  abont  Ball  and  ReaTen,  Angela  and 
Derllf.  same  to  the  Jowl  trau  heathen  aonroaa. 
Buddhlim  and  Chri>tiaBlt)r  itf-ra  both  antagonlille  to  prieiUj  protaaaloiii, 


laith  pi 


felt  of  ■ 


Other  Works  by  Dr.  himan. 

Uodara  OhrtsUuiltT  docs  Dot  mj  nutcTlmllj  dUTer  Irom  Baddbiam.  Bal- 
IfiDlsm,  and  cetttin  otber  tonus  ol  talth.  What  tbo  oiDdome  ciU  uiKDla.  the 
Onekauall  gods;  Iho  [armor  langh  at  Japltottor  being  inloie,  tho  l&tler  mnj 
eqakll;  dirids  thoaa  who  Ulli  ol  Jahorah  being  ■  jealoiu  Qod.    It  iB  not  rl«hl 

Sncb  bolng  tho  lino  of  thought  lollov^d,  tho  aathor  endearoon  to  tflBt  lU 
valDS  Id  h  Berlgs  of  caat^f—soiat  apon  the  chani]tvT«of  Bmb  typtoal  iadlri- 
dunlB  u  Abrahim,  David,  Sanmel,  and  SolomoD ;  oUidis  npoa  the  peaoUiuUiM 
of  iDdliidiul  i)»phat<,  the  nalare  of  ttaair  Dttcnncei,  aod  ths  Talne  ot 
"  inDiihefl;  "  lo  geaaral.  Theis  arDotliars  npnneiieb  BnbJeotB  as  "  inapiratloi],'' 
■■  InBdolitT," " mlTBcliH,"  "prophooT,"  " cBvelation,"  "aalvBtion."  "theology," 

Uatr*  light  apon  the  loal  hlstoir  ot  tho  JowB.  and  to  aaoertito  the  probibls 
chroDOlDgy  of  Tarloos  parts  at  thoir  Bfterad  wdtiBgo. 

lalber  than  ridicnls  thoie  ot  peiBoaB  who  thhih  dlffereotlj.  Be  doea  not 
attack  real  iBUgion,  but  only  acoka  to  atrip  from  It  the  nnaightly  rags  *lth 
wbicb  he  thinks  thai  it  haa  licen  dlaflgnred. 

The  work  ia  Ulaetratwl  by  many  platca  and  woodcnta~>each  of  which  recalTsa 
■  full  deivriplion  in  tho  aeoond  volome. 

Id  Bl'lug  theae,  Iho  anthoi'a  intentlan  ia  to  mablo  pertona  to  nndoTatand  ■ 
Urge  part  ot  the  idbjcct  much  bettor  than  they  conld  nitkoa 


« 


ardes  oJ 


virgin  a 


Dhild  hi 


jayita,  Hiadoatan,  Pitcenleln,  Egypl,  and  Oieei 
be  is  iimaraCed  by  Bomuiietii  nair :  iiben  «e  B 
1  aeaoolBted  with  Friday,  with  the  flab,  and  wit 


Ancient    Pagan    and    Modern    Christian 
Symbolism  Exposed  and  Explained  : 

Hto.      Pp,  68.      Siiteen  Plates  and  172  Additional  Fifinres.     Pries  Sb. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.     Iiiveipaol :  Adam  HolduD. 

Ancient  PiUar-Stones  and  Cairns : 

ilden,  LiTarpool,  18«7.    Prito  Sa,  Ud. 
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In  Ihia  dlaiertatloD  theaotiK; 

ot  repreUDtLig  tho  Cmatoi  bb 


le  DEgan  which  deletmlneB  Creatluo 


OtMer  WeHu  bg  Dr.  lumtm. 


Spontaneous  Combustion : 

Showing  th*  ranui  iiUch  dttmnliw  tb*  oooomoo*  at  Sra  In  oi 


On  the  Delights  of  Travel  : 

B«lHg  4n  apaloKT  tf*  ■  ^ijiIoUb  knovlaa  «om«thlng  bajoaA  hi 
Of  Ih*  lut  tn  ntj  law  ooplw  ranuln  la  th*  BiiUiai^  hauda. 
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